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"Deuwch  pan  fynnoch,  croeso  pan  ddeloch" 


Cryptic?  It's  Cymric.  Ask  a  Welsh- 
man to  put  it  into  English.  He'll  do 
more  than  that.  He'll  seem  to  sing  it  — 
'"Come  when  you  will,  and  welcome 
when  vou  come !" 

J 

Yes.  they  speak  your  language,  too, 
in  Wales.  But  differently.  Liltingly.  With 
a  charming  "change  of  key'*  that  you'll 
find  reflected  in  everything  you  see. 


Wales  is  so  easy  to  reach:  less  than 
six  hours  by  train  from  London.  But  it 
gives  you  such  a  faraway  feeling. 

After  England's  mellow  villages,  the 
clean-cut  Welsh  hamlets,  with  their 
slate-roofed  houses,  have  quite  a  differ- 
ent charm.  So  have  Wales'  green  valleys: 
they're  strangely  unlike  Scotland's  glens 
or  the  dales  of  Derbyshire.  And  ancient 


Welsh  castles,  like  proud  Harlech  and 
Conway,  have  a  brooding,  Celtic  air 
that's  all  their  own.  So  step  across  the 
border,  and  sense  the  mystery  of  Wales. 
Meet  her  friendly  people.  Enjoy  her 
glorious  singing-and  her  silence. 

Two  wonderful  weeks  in  Britain  can 
cost  less  than  $200.  Start  planning  early. 
See  your  Travel  Agent,  now! 

72    i  iA  \4,„/u,,n  Avonuf   New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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"The  Voice 
With  a  Smile" 


Miss  Service  Representative 
"The  Voice  With  a  Smile"  in  the  telephone  Business  Office 


One  of  the  nicest  things  about  telephone 
service  is  "The  Voice  With  a  Smile."  It  runs 
all  through  the  business. 

Millions  of  times  a  day  the  operators  send 
it  singing  over  the  wires.  You  hear  it  when 
you  visit  the  Business  Office  or  telephone  the 
service  representative. 

The  installer  brings  it  to  your  home  when 
he  comes  to  put  in  telephones.  The  lineman 


has  it  as  he  works  along  the  road  or  gives 
you  the  right  of  way  at  a  busy  intersection. 

In  talking  about  telephone  people  and  the 
way  they  go  about  their  work,  we'd  like  to 
say  a  good  word  for  you,  too. 

For  it's  jour  friendliness  that  helps  us  do 
the  kind  of  job  you  want  us  to  do.  And  that 
means  better  service  for  ever)  body  ...  all 
along  the  line. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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'The  best  English  dictionary  of  its  size" — new 


YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Given  to  you 

IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO 
BUY  AS  FEW  AS  SIX  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


..A  "BIG"  DICTIONARY  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY 
CONSIDERABLY  LARGER  THAN  THIS  PAGE 


WITH  A  NEEDED  BOOKREST 


>t<  Now  2544  pages. 

>fc  Fifty  years  in  preparation  . . 
the  latest  edition,  reprinted 
with  corrections  and  up-to-date  additions. 

^  The  only  dictionary  of  its  size  that  explains  not 
only  the  meanings  but  also  the  history  of  words, 
from  as  far  back  as  Chaucer  up  to  the  present  day. 

^  Apt  quotations  are  used  wherever  needed  to 
illustrate  correct  and  precise  usage. 

^  Includes  scientific  words  and  colloquialisms. 

>K  Employs  the  most  modern  system  of  phonetic 
symbols  to  indicate  correct  pronunciation. 


PICTURED 
GREATLY 
REDUCED 
IN  SIZE 


Retail  Price  $' 


The  Oxford 
Universal  Dictionary 

LATEST  EDITION  .  Published  by  Oxford  University  Press 


IMPORTANT  NOT  TO  DELAY 

Because  of  the  expense  involved  in 
printing  such  a  huge  work,  the 
number  of  volumes  manufactured 
for  the  Club  has  had  to  be  care- 
fully estimated.  We  believe  that  our 
supply  is  sufficient  to  meet  a  rea- 
sonable demand.  If  it  proves  in- 
sufficient, another  printing  will  be 
required  and  this  will  necessitate  a 
delay ...  at  least  four  months.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  important  that  you 
mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Orders 
will  be  filled  in  the  sequence  they 
are  received.  Should  there  be  a 
delay  in  your  case,  you  will  be  noti- 
fied and  you  may  cancel  the  mem- 
bership, if  you  wish. 

THIS  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  three  marked  advan- 
tages of  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.*  First,  as  a  member,  you 
are  kept  from  missing  the  important 
new  books.  Secondly,  you  get  Club 
choices  at  a  considerable  saving;  an 
average  of  about  20%  less  than  the  re- 
tail price,  over  the  past  two  years.  On 
top  of  this,  you  share  in  about 
$12,000,000  worth  of  free  books  (retail 
value)  distributed  during  the  year 
among  members  as  Book-Dividends. 
Because  of  its  large  membership  the 
Club  prints  enormous  editions  of  its 


selections  at  a  great  saving  in  manu- 
facturing costs.  The  money  thus  saved 
is  invested  in  editions  of  other  desirable 
volumes,  each  of  which  is  a  Book-Divi- 
dend* given  without  charge  to  mem- 
bers. The  Oxforp  Universal  Diction- 
ary represents  an  "advanced**  Book- 
Dividend,  earned  by  the  purchase  of 
the  six  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

*  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  ONLY  SIX  BOOKS 

within  your  first  year  of  membership, 
from  among  the  Club  Selections  and 
Alternates.  During  the  year  at  least  100 
good  books  will  be  made  available  to 
you,  from  which  you  may  choose.  You 
will  receive  a  careful  advance  descrip- 
tion of  each  Selection  and  if  you  think 
it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you 
send  back  a  form  (always  provided) 
specifying  some  other  book  you  may 
want.  Or  you  may  say:  "Send  me  noth- 
ing next  month." 

*  AFTER  BUYING  SIX  BOCKS  -  and  as 

long  as  you  remain  a  member— you  will 
receive  a  Book-Dividend  with  every  sec- 
ond book  you  buy  from  among  the 
Club  Selections  and  Alternates. 

*  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  YOUR  MEMBER- 
SHIP any  time  after  buying  six  books. 
Membership  in  the  Club  is  for  no  fixed 
period,  continuing  until  notice  of  can- 
cellation is  received  from  the  member. 


BEGIN  YOUR  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THESE  GOOD  BOOKS 


□ 
□ 
□ 


AN  DERSONVI  LLE 

by  MacKlnlay  Kantor 
Price  (to  members  onlyl  SiSS 

MARJORIE  MORNING  STAR 

by  Herman  Wonk 
Price  (to  members  only)  S3.95 

INSIDE  AFRICA 

by  John  Ounlher 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si.iS 

WE  DIE  ALONE 

by  David  Howarth 
and  AN  EPISODE  OF 
SPARROWS   by  Rumor  Godder. 
Comoinerf  price 

(to  members  only)  S3. 95 


SOMETHING  OF  VALUE 

by  Robert  Ruark 
Priee  (to  members  only'  S3. 95 
GRANDFATHER  STORIES 
by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  S3. SO 
ONIONS  IN  THE  STEW 

by  Betty  MacDonald  S3.50 
THE  SIXTH  OF  JUNE 

by  Lionel  Shapiro 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.75 
NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS 

by  Mac  Hvman  SS.95 
A  STILLNESS  AT 
APPOMATTOX 

by  Rnice  Cntton 
Price  (to  members  onlyl  S3. 95 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A31 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send.  free.  The  Oxford 
Universal  Dictionary  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selec- 
tion. Indicated  above.  I  am  also  to  receive  separately,  without 
charge,  the  bookrest  Illustrated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at 
least  five  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alternates— dur- 
ing the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter.  I  need  buy 
only  four  such  books  In  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain 
membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any 
time  after  buying  six  selections  from  the  Club.  (A  small 
charge  Is  added  for  each  book  bought  to  cover  postage  and 
mailing  expenses.) 


Mr.  i 
Mrs.  } 
Miss  ) 


Address.. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Postal  Zone  No.  „ 

  (If  any)   Mate  

Book  prices  are  sllahtly  higher  In  Canada,  hut  the  Club  ships  to 
Canadian  memliors.   arlthool   any  extra  rharue  for  daty  through 
Book  of-the  Monlh  club  (Canada),  Ltd 
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LETTERS 


Twenty  Years 

To  the  Editors: 

Alter  reading  the  feature  I  always 
read  first,  in  the  November  issue,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
continuing  appreciation  of  The  Easy 
Chair  and  Bernard  DeVoto's  excellent 
commentary  on  any  subject  he  feels  in- 
spired to  write. 

His  contribution  to  real  journalism- 
consistent,  fearless,  sincere,  and  pre-emi- 
nently readable  always— is  something 
that  our  rising  journalists  must  re- 
spect. .  .  .  Leah  K.  Dickinson 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  I  congratulate  Harper's  and 
Bernard  DeVoto  on  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  The  Easy  Chair  and  express 
the  hope  that  we  may  have  twenty  years 
more  of  it.  Certainly  it  is  a  voice  from 
the  mount  in  a  hurricane  of  howls  from 
sell-appointed  "experts"  who  appear  out 
of  nowhere  and  belabor  us  incessantly 
with  tripe.  .  .  .        Allan  M.  Schroyer 

East  Berlin,  Pa. 

These  letters  and  others  about  Easy 
Chair  "Number  241"  were  received  be- 
fore Mr.  DeVoto's  death.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  expressions  of 
tribute  and  appreciation  to  Mr.  DeVoto 
loliich  we  regret  that  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  publish.— The  Editors 

Button,  Button 

To  the  Editors: 

Some  of  your  readers  may  like  to 
know  what  happened  to  my  son  Lynn 
following  the  account  in  your  October 
issue  of  his  experiences  in  1952  with 
Citizens  for  Eisenhower. 

Walter  Williams,  now  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  was  the  UN-Day 
speaker  in  Des  Moines,  where  he  in- 
vited Lynn  to  be  his  dinner  guest.  On 
arriving  at  the  hotel.  Lynn  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams  with  more  than 
two  dozen  Ike  buttons  of  varying  sizes 
(tip  to  and  including  the  giant  econ- 
omy size)  and  of  varying  legends, 
among  them  "Get  Well,  Ike." 

What  "our  friend  Walter"  didn't 
know  was  that  three  days  previously 
Lynn  had  been  elected  President  of 
Young  Democrats  of  Grinned,  but  Wal- 
ter took  that  in  his  stride  and  remarked, 
"Ike  is  popular  with  people  of  all  par- 


ties," to  which  Lynn  and  I  would  both 

agree. 

Since  then,  and  the  resulting  pub- 
licity, Lynn  has  received  a  collection 
of  campaign  buttons  dating  back  to 
TR's  day  from  a  lady  in  California,  and 
has  written,  on  request,  an  article  on  the 
Midwest  hog  situation  for  "The  Roose- 
velt American,"  organ  of  the  Washing- 
ton (state)  Democratic  Committee. 
Thus  are  politicians  born! 

Arthur  H.  Parsons,  Jr. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Brain  and  Danvin 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  Harper's  and 
Loren  C.  Eiseley  ["Was  Darwin  Wrong 
About  the  Human  Brain?"  November] 
for  reopening  the  Darwin  case.  Over 
twenty  years  ago,  while  still  a  college 
student,  I  observed  uneasily  that  intel- 
lectual leaders  for  almost  a  century  had 
accepted  a  theory  of  creation  with  al- 
most superstitious  eagerness  upon  two 
apparent  bases— that  it  seemed  logical 
and  that  it  was  supported  by  a  process 
of  historical  deduction.  .  .  . 

Darwin  may  have  overlooked  an  im- 
portant fact— that  the  imagination  of 
man  (of  which  he  had  his  own  great 
share)  can  reach  too  far.  too  fast.  It 
can  overrun  not  only  the  evidence  but 
the  very  processes  of  logic  that  seem  to 
support  it.  .  .  .      Thornton  T.  Shively 

Visalia.  Calif. 

The  implication  of  Eiseley's  article  is 
that  man  is  at  least  in  part  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  organic  evolution  be- 
cause of  man's  extraordinary  brain,  its 
remarkable  powers,  and  its  explosively 
rapid  increase  in  size.  .  .  . 

The  evolution  of  the  mammalian 
brain  from  a  lifeless  planet,  no  matter 
how  long  it  took,  appears  on  the  face  of 
it  at  least  as  improbable  as  the  subse- 
quent elaboration  which  became  the 
human  brain.  .  .  . 

There  are  countless  problems  con- 
cerning the  evolution  of  life  on  earth 
that  need  divine  intervention  for  their 
explanation  as  much  as  the  descent  of 
man.  In  the  name  of  parsimony  and 
scholarly  consistency  it  would  be  wiser 
to  blame  Him  for  the  whole  business  or 
leave  Him  out  of  it  altogether. 

Alfonso  Shimbel 
Chicago,  111. 

...  As  a  scientist  Eiseley  should  know 


that  a  divine  force  means  nothing  un- 
less it  can  be  measured  and  tested,  and 
to  imply  that  natural  evolution  stopped 
when  it  came  upon  man's  brain  and 
some  other  force  took  over,  is  not  some- 
thing one  would  expect  from  an  an- 
thropologist. John  Favicchio 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 

The  Acheson  Case 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article  by  Dean  Acheson  in  your 
November  issue  was  particularly  out- 
standing. ...  I  confess  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat, but  I  believe  I  am  an  unemotional 
Democrat,  and  I  read  the  article  keeping 
in  mind  the  hard  core  of  reality  con- 
cerning our  present-day  international 
problems.  Even  so  I  must  agree  with 
Mr.  Acheson.  I  think  it  is  good  that  his 
statements  ring  with  a  positiveness  of 
feeling  and  interpretation. 

The  mistakes  and  poor  judgment  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  foreign  polity 
make  his  closing  remarks  about  the  dan- 
gers even  more  meaningful. 

James  H.  Harger 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Dean  Acheson's  article  exposes  us 
to  a  familiar  type  of  political  smog. 
Such  technique  is  a  reminder  of  Riche- 
lieu's remark  that  a  clever  lawyer  can 
easily  obscure  the  most  obvious  issues. 

His  catalogue  of  achievements  would 
be  quite  impressive  to  anyone  not 
aware  that  each  prideful  citation  repre- 
sented some  determined  action  re- 
quired of  our  armed  forces  to  counteract 
an  immediately  preceding  diplomatic 
blunder.  .  .  .  Hugh  Forman 

Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

After  reading  Dean  Acheson's  article 
I  am  convinced  that  what  this  country 
needs  is  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  in- 
stant retaliation.  Larry  New  ion 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Bishop  Sheil 

To  the  Editors: 

As  one  of  those  staff  members  who 
lived  through  the  last  days  of  the  Catho- 
lic Youth  Organization,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  tragedy  of  Bishop  Sheil 
was  somewhat  understated  by  Miss  Car- 
roll in  "Prophet  Without  Honor"  [No- 
vember]. During  those  last  months  it 
mattered  very  little  why  the  Bishop  held 
his  own  set  of  convictions  or  why  he  had 
founded  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion. 

What  was  important  was  that  the 
CYO  with  its  unique  diversity  of  serv- 
ices to  youth  for  the  moment  still  ex- 
isted, but  now  .  .  .  not  only  the  organ- 
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DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Take  any  3  for  only  $3M»„ 


(VALUES  UP  TO  $24.70) 
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Or  ~ 
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Here  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 
stration offer.  It  is  made  solely  to 
prove  to  you  how  much  vou  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  bound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  — sell  for  as  much 
as  $9.25  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  selection  after  your  ini- 
tial purchase.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And.  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  low  Members' 
Prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  you  may  take  ANY  THREE 
books  from  this  page  (total  value  up  to 
$24.70)  for  only  $3.95.  Choose  the  three 
books  which  interest  you  most,  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  —  without  money. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  Dept.  HA-12  n  ?i!I2RI  0FJ,HF  German  general 
251  Fourth  Avenue  L- J  STAFF  by  Walter  Goerhtz-  The 

t  J ■    l  in  M  v  great  mllltarv  geniuses  -  their  per- 

NeW  YOrK  10,  N.  Y.  sonalities,   triumphs  and  fatal  mis- 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I  tr?!Le%£ !SJ  gi^J&ffi.  .  , 

,  ,      l    ,i    t    „   „,i  i  YEAR  OF  DECISIONS  Memoirs  by 

have  checked,  two  as  my  enrollment  |_j   Harrv  s  Trumm  Unvarnished 

gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and  appraisais"of  the  world's  leaders,  the 

bill  me  ONLY  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  war's  last  moments,  and  postwar  pol- 

for  postage  and  packing).  Forthcom-  itics— told  with  the  fascinating  candor 

ing  selections  will  be  described  to  me  that  has  always  distinguished  Mr. 

in  advance   and  I  may  decline  any  ^^ggm^M^g^AIO. 

book  simply  by  returning  a  printed  |_|   MEXICO:  1517-1521  byB  ernal  Diaz 

form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable  de  Castillo.  History  in  the  raw!  One 

FREE  BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I  of  Cortes'  own  foot-soldiers  tells  of 

purchase  four  additional  selections  or  the  conquistadores'  ruthless  and  ra- 

alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to  pacious  march  through  Mexico.  List 

accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in  P»«  gjjj  DflME  pAR|S 

the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I  |_J   Temko  Thia  enthralling  history 

may  resign  at  any  time  after  accept-  Gf  the  world  s  most  famous  cathedral 

ing  four  such  books.  is  a  treasure-house  of  facts  about  the 

.  .  ,        ,.  ..   .  people,  customs  and  art  of  the  Middle 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied,  Ages.  List  price  $6.75. 

I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7  rn  France  against  herself  by  Her- 

days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled.  L-^.l.berl  L^thy.  France's  past,  her 

'  1  r  politics    and    unending   crises  made 

brilliantly  clear.  List  price  $6.50. 

□ THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph 
Linton.    Man's    religions,  sci- 
ences, family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from    tribal    beginnings    to  modern 
Address    times.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ THE  OEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  by  Millar 
liurrows.  Story  of  the  discovery 
City                                               Zone....     of  these  2000-year-old  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, with  translations  and  inter- 
pretations of  their  astounding  con- 
State    tents.  List  price  $6.50. 


I — 1    HISTORY  OF  U  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I  I    by  J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant  study 

of  our  foreign  policies  and  procedures, 
from  1775  to  the  present  day.  List 
price  $9.25. 

□ STRATEGY  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 
The  unique  principle  that  has 
won  wars  and  toppled  empires  —  from 
the  Persian  Wars  to  World  War  If. 
List  price  $5.95. 

□ THE  LIVING  LINCOLN  Ed.  by  Paul 
Angle  &  Earl  Schenck  Micrs.  For 
(he  first  time,  Lincoln's  "autobiogra- 
phy" in  his  own  words,  letters,  speeches 
and  documents.  List  price  $6.95. 
I — I    FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENKOV:  His- 

l  I   tory  of  World  Communism  by  Hugh 

Scton-Watson.  Definitive  study  of 
Red  power  inside  and  outside  Russia, 
List  price  $6.00. 

| — |    THE  AMERICAN  EPOCH  by  Arthur 

I  I    S.    Link.    Clear-eyed  "success 

story"  of  America's  rise  through  the 
past  60  years.  List  price  $7.95. 
I — 1    DESTRUCTION   AND  RECONSTRUC- 
I  I    TION  by  den.    Richard  Taylor 

Strategy,  battles  and  aftermath  <>l  the 
Civil  War,  as  seen  by  Zaehary  Taylor's 
Confederate  son.  List  price  $7.50. 
| — I  Dual  Selection:  THE  PUBLIC  PHIL- 
I  I  0S0PHY,  Walter  Lippman  dis- 
cusses the  politic. il  mid  social  condi- 
tions that  made  America  great  —  and 
their  status  today.  List  price  $3.50. 
AND 

REALITIES  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY by  Geo.  F.  Herman.  A  practical 
policy  for  the  U.  S.  —  to  prevent  ag- 
gression from  without  and  chaos  with- 
in. List  price  $2.75. 
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tft£  big  that  open* 
ffc&  hmd  ofy  Europe  to  you . . . 

This  is  the  key  to  a  brand  new  Renault,  delivered  when  you  land  abroad — yours 
to  travel  free  from  time  tables  and  time-worn  tourist  routes.  Yours  to  explore 
the  Europe  the  guidebooks  forgot  to  mention.  Stop  where  you  like,  get  up  and 
go 'when  you  like,  Renault  gives  you  all  this  —  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  way  of  travel! 

SEE  MORE  of  EUROPE  for  LESS 

driving  your  own 


RENAULT 


4  DOOR  $ 
SEDAN  only 


995 


00 


PARIS 


Under  Renault's  Overseas  delivery  Plan,  the 
world-famous  Renault  4CV,  4-door,  4-passenger 
sedan  is  priced  at  only  $995,  FOB  Paris  factory. 
There  are  7  other  models  to  $1995.  Renault 
arranges  licenses,  insurance,  cuts  all 
red  tape  for  you. 


Eos 


eco 


WE  BUY  IT  BACK  FROM  YOU 

After  trip,  Renault  will  buy  back  your  4CV 
with  maximum  depreciation  of  $125  first 
month,  $75  second  month,  $50  each  following 
month.  Thus  you  recover  most  of  purchase 
price  in  U.  S.  dollars.  Final  cost  is  even  less 
than  3rd  class  rail  travel.  Know  your  trans- 
portation cost  in  advance.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
Renault  will  arrange  to  ship  your  car  back 
to  the  States. 

WRITE  DEPT.  A10  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


RENAULT  OF  FRANCE 

Direct  Factory  Branch,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
In   Canada  —  1427   Mountain   Street,   Montreal  25 
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ization  but  the  very  spirit  out  of  which 
it  had  grown  seemed  to  be  dying  or 
about  to  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

Mary  Gorman  Gyari  as 
Chicago,  111. 

I  have  never  seen  or  met  Bishop  Sheil, 
but  it  seems  plain  to  me  and  to  others 
who  seem  to  find  him  by  our  side  in 
many  places  that  if  he  ever  wanted  to 
imitate  anybody  it  would  be  Christ,  and 
that  the  associations  and  "influences" 
Mary  Elizabeth  Carroll  quotes  are  acci- 
dental except  as  representing  some  of 
his  "brothers."  It  is  this  always-danger- 
ous quality  of  believing  that  perhaps 
Christ  really  meant  what  he  said  that 
most  distinguishes  him.  .  .  . 

Kathleen  A.  Rice 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wild  Blue  Yonder 

To  the  Editors: 

As  an  old  subscriber  to  Harper's  I 
was  surprised  at  the  inadequate  re- 
search and  dubious  reasoning  in  the 
article  on  the  Air  Force  Academy  ["The 
Ivy-Covered  Wild  Blue  Yonder,"  No- 
vember] by  Mr.  Fenton  of  Yale.  The 
opinions  given  below  are  my  own  and, 
though  I  am  at  the  AF  Academy,  have 
not  been  submitted  to  its  officials. 

Mr.  Fenton's  reasoning  is  that  since 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  instruct 
cadets  and  are  allegedly  weak  in  the 
liberal  arts,  the  Air  Force  Academy  is 
doomed  to  be  weak  in  the  liberal  arts. 
This  is  on  the  level  of  Fluellen's  "proof 
that  Alexander  the  Big  of  Macedonia 
must  have  been  from  Wales  since  both 
countries  have  big  rivers  with  salmon  in 
them! 

The  validity  of  Mr.  Fenton's  analogy 
rests  on  his  statement  that  at  the  Acad- 
emy "most  of  the  faculty  are  graduates 
of  the  Point."  .  .  .  Exactly  one-third 
of  the  faculty  and  Dean's  staff  are 
West  Pointers,  23  out  of  70.  Most  of 
us  are  products  of  civilian  colleges  and 
universities.  For  example,  of  the  nine 
officers  making  up  the  English  Depart- 
ment, just  two  are  graduates  of  West 
Point;  the  rest  are  graduates  of  such 
universities  as  UCLA,  New  Hampshire, 
Mercer,  Boston,  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fenton  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
AF  Academy  English  program,  but  he 
does  not  mention  that  it  comprises  310 
periods  of  English  (18  semester  hours) 
to  be  taught  during  all  four  undergrad- 
uate years.  He  does  not  mention  that 
after  the  freshman  year  of  theme-writ- 
ing plus  some  literature  and  speech— the 
normal  freshman  English  course  of 
nearly  all  American  colleges— the  AF 
Academy  cadet  will  do  two  years'  study 
in  Western  masterpieces  of  literature, 
beginning  with  Homer.  .  .  .  There  is 
also  no  mention  of  the  32-period  senior 


WHICH  ONE  OF  THESE 


Music -Appreciation  Records 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  WITHOUT  CHARGE 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  A  NEW  IDEA  THAT  IS  BRINGING 
A  RICHER  ENJOYMENT  OF  MUSIC  TO  MANY  THOUSANDS 


Beethoven's  "moonlight"  sonata 

and  OVlozart  s  piano  sonata  IN  C  MAJOR,  K.  545 

Both  played  by  Guiomar  Novae's  (on  one  12"  disc) 


Jchaikovsky's  fifth  symphony 

Max  Rudolf,  conducting 

The  Stadium  Concerts  Symphony  Orchestra 

(ON  TWO  RECORDS — A  12-INCH  AND  A  10-INCH  DISC) 


Brahms'  violin  concerto  IN  D  MAJOR 

ENDRE  WOLF,  VIOLINIST 

Walter  Goehr,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 

(ON  TWO  RECORDS— A  12-INCH  AND  A  10-INCH  DISC) 


Schumann's  piano  concerto  in  a  minor 

EILEEN  FLISSLER,  PIANIST 

Thomas  Scherman,  conducting  The  Little  Orchestra 


Richard  Strauss'  TILL  eulenspiegel  s 
j^icnara  zxrauss    merry  pranks 


t<  and  bmetana  s  the  moldau  „ 


(ON  ONE 
-INCH  DISC) 


George  Szell  conducting  the 

Music  Appreciation  Symphony  Orchestra 


\  Prokofiev' 


N  ONI 
'  DIS< 


5  CLASSICAL  SYMPHONY  \ 

Britten's  the  young  person's  guii 

TO  THE  IORCHESTRA 
Alfred  Wallenstein,  conducting  ibe 
Music-Appreciation  Symphony  Orchestra 


\ner  s  overtures  to  tannhauser 

and  DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

Norman  Del  Mar,  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 


^Mendelssohn's  violin  concerto  .n  e  m.nor 

FREDELL  LACK,  VIOLINIST 

Alexander  Smallens,  conducting 

The  Stadium  Concerts  Symphony  Orchestra 


On  One  Side  there  is  a  full  per- 
formance of  a  great  musical  work. 
The  records  feature  artists  of  dis- 
tinction. You  listen  to  this  per- 
formance, and  then  .  .  . 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB,  this  new  idea  is  designed  for  those  who  enjoy 
good  music  but  who  are  aware,  too  often,  that  they 
do  not  listen  to  it  with  complete  understanding  and 
appreciation.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  reason: 
most  of  us  are  not  primed  about  what  to  listen  jor. 
Music-Appreciation  Records  meet  this  need-for  a 
fuller  understanding  of  music-better  than  any  means 
ever  devised.  This  enjoyable  form  of  self-education 
can  be  as  thorough  as  the  Music  Appreciation  courses 
given  in  many  universities. 

YOU  SUBSCRIBE  BUT  TAKE  ONLY  THE  RECORDS 
YOU  WANT  ...  A  new  Music-Appreciation  Record 
is  issued-for  subscribers  only-evcry  month.  On  one 
side  of  each  of  these  records,  there  is  a  full  perform- 
ance of  a  great  musical  work  by  a  symphony  orches- 
tra. On  the  other  side,  there  is  an  illuminating 
analysis  of  the  work,  with  the  themes  played  sepa- 
rately and  with  running  explanatory  comment.  You 
receive  a  descriptive  Announcement  about  each  record, 
written  by  the  noted  composer  and  music  commen- 
tator, Deems  Taylor.  After  reading  this  Announce- 
ment you  may  take  the  record  or  not  as  you  decide 


at  the  time,  you  are  not  obligated  to  take  any  speci- 
fied number  of  records.  And  you  may  stop  at  any  time! 

TWO   TYPES   OF   RECORDS   AVAILABLE  All 

Music-Appreciation  Records  are  high-fidelity,  long- 
playing  records  of  the  highest  quality-33^3  R.P.M. 
on  Vinylite.  Usually  they  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  a 
so-called  Standard  Record-a  twelve-incb  disc— which 
presents  the  performance  on  one  side,  the  analysis 
on  the  other.  This  is  sold  at  $3.60,  to  subscribers 
only.  The  other  is  an  Analysis-Only  Record-a  fen- 
incfc  disc-priced  at  $2.40.  The  latter  is  made  available 
each  month  for  any  subscriber  who  may  already  have 
a  satisfactory  long-playing  record  of  the  work  being 
presented.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  the  prices 
above  to  cover  postage  and  handling.) 

TRY  A  ONE-MONTH  SUBSCRIPTION-WITH  NO 
OBLIGATION  TO  CONTINUE  .  .  .  Why  not  make 
a  simple  trial,  to  sec  if  these  records  really  broaden 
your  understanding  and  deepen  your  enjoyment  of 
music?  The  record  you  choose  will  be  sent  to  you  at 
once-of  no  charge.  You  may  end  the  subscription 
immediately  after  hearing  this  record,  or  you  may 
cancel  any  time  thereafter. 


On  the  Other  Side  is  an  analysis 
of  the  music,  with  the  main  fea- 
tures explained  and  played  sepa- 
rately, so  that  you  can  learn  what 
to  listen  jor. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33 V3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  R9-1 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once,  without  charge,  the 
Music-Appreciation  Record  checked  at  right 
and  enter  my  name  in  a  Trial  Subscription  to 
Music-Appreciation  Records,  under  the  condi- 
tions stated  above.  It  is  understood  that,  as  a 
subscriber,  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  speci- 
fied number  of  records,  but  may  take  only  those 
I  want.  Also,  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  after 
hearing  this  first  record,  or  any  time  thereafter  at 
my  pleasure,  but  the  introductory  record  is  free 
in  any  case. 


AS  MY  FREE   DEMONSTRATION   RECORD  PLEASE 
SEND  ME 


□  Beethoven's  "Moonlight" 
&  Mo/art  s  Piano  Sonata 

□  Brahms'  Concerto 

U  Strauss'  Till  Eulensplegel 
and  Smetana's  The  Moldau 

□  Wagner's  Overtures 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss  ■ 


□  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony 

□  Schumann's  Concerto 

□  Prokoliev's  Symphony 
and  Britten's  Guide 

□  Mendelssohn's  Concerto 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 
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V_y     In  Boston  it's  the 

SHERATON  PLAZA 

The  world-famed  Sheraton 
Plaza  Hotel  mirrors  the  good 
taste,  the  charm,  the  manners 
of  old  Boston.  It  is  the  social 
center  of  the  city,  offering 
travellers  flawless  service,  and 
superb  foods.  Come  soon  — 
and  be  part  of  Boston's  hap- 
piest tradition.  For  fast,  free 
Teletype  reservations  call  your 
nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 

SHERATON 

THE  PROUDEST  NAME  IN 

HOTELS 

Coast  to  Coast  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 


SUNandRJN 


\  \ 

Come  to  La  Province  de  Quebec  for 
your  ski  vacation.  You  will  en^y  the 

bright  sun,  sparkling  white  snow, 
clear  dry  atmosphere,  the  winter  '. 
wonderland  that  is  La  Province  de 
Quebec  -  and  you  will  be  welcomed 
French-Canada  with  truly 
'  old-time  hospitality. 

\ 

For  your  copy  of  free  booklef 
"SKI  IN  QUEBEC",  write  tot 
Provincial  Publicity  Bureau, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City, 
Canada;  or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York20,N.Y. 
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English  course,  much  of  which  will  be 
spent  in  a  survey  of  the  fine  arts.  .  .  . 

One  asks  how  a  careful  researcher 
could  have  made  such  errors  and  omis- 
sions. The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Fenton 
has  never  visited  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy, though  Air  Force  transportation 
was  offered  him  while  he  was  gathering 
material.  .  .  . 

The  most  serious  result  of  Mr.  Fen- 
ton's  incomplete  research,  however,  is  a 
failure  to  grasp  the  mission  of  service 
academies.  The  Air  Force  Academy  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  liberal-arts  college; 
its  mission  is  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible combat  air  leaders.  But  our  Sup- 
erintendent, himself  an  outstanding  air 
leader  of  World  War  II,  has  encour- 
aged his  faculty  to  use  the  liberal  arts 
and  social  sciences  to  help  develop  the 
vision  and  maturity  needed  in  the  next 
generation  of  air  commanders.  .  .  . 

Maj.  J.  L.  Jackson,  USAF  Res. 
(PhD  University  of  Illinois) 
Department  of  English 
USAF  Academy,  Col. 


Charles  A.  Fenton's  article  contains  a 
thesis  which  seems  to  ignore  the  axiom: 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  If  West 
Point's  educational  system  is  so  "sec- 
ondary," how  does  it  happen  that  it 
has  produced  so  many  outstanding 
Americans  throughout  our  history? 

Jere  W.  Maupin 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

To  Vote  or  Not 

To  the  Editors: 

Robert  E.  Coulson's  "Let's  Not  Get 
Out  the  Vote"  [November]  makes  sense 
to  me.  His  saying,  "Stupidity  does  not 
become  wisdom  by  being  multiplied," 
is  wiser  than  some  of  the  sayings  of 
Confucius.  L.  F.  Acuff 

Chattanooga,  Term. 

Do  I  detect  a  tongue-in-the-cheek  at- 
titude of  Robert  E.  Coulson?  As  a  party 
member,  Mr.  Coulson  knows  only  too 
well  that  if  Candidate  Jones  is  a  boob 
and  Candidate  Smith  a  thief,  his  hypo- 
thetical voter,  Mr.  Whipcord,  is  prob- 
ably the  boobiest  of  all  for  he  undoubt- 
edly did  not  help  with  the  nominating 
process  left  by  the  mugwumpish  inde- 
pendents and  dilettantish  non-partisans 
to  the  smoke-filled  caucuses  or  a  hand- 
ful of  primary  voters.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Archibald  Murray 

Republican  County  Committeewoman 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Since  Mr.  Coulson  doesn't  think  it  im- 
perative that  citizens  vote,  there  are  a 
few  places  he  can  go  that  provide 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  privilege  (to 
vote)  . 


"Getting  out  the  vote"  is  government 
by  the  majority.  I  do  agree  with  him 
that  voters  should  be  well  informed. 
Too  many  people  avoid  taking  stands 
on  controversial  issues  for  business  and 
social  reasons,  and  I  think  they  are  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  mistake.  Our  club  is 
striving  to  interest  people  in  politics  .  .  . 
but  Mr.  Coulson's  article  does  nothing 
to  further  government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people. 

Cleo  Butler,  Chairman 
Democratic  Discussion  Group 
of  Gallatin  County 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Robert  Coulson's  argument  against 
getting  out  the  vote  is  specious. 

Aside  from  gross  improbabilities  (how 
do  we  know  that  10,000  more  votes 
wouldn't  change  the  proportion  against 
candidate  Jones?)  ,  Mr.  Coulson  neglects 
to  take  into  account  the  nature  of  some 
electors. 

These  are  the  people  whose  vote  we 
must  "get  out": 

1.  Those  who  think  "just  one  vote" 
won't  change  the  results. 

2.  Those  who  fear  the  voting  machine. 
(A  good  "get  out  the  vote"  campaign 
should  explain  the  use  of  the  machines.) 

3.  Men  who  work  two  jobs.  (They 
are  weary  and  harried,  so  must  be  re- 
minded.) 

4.  The  housewife  with  young  chil- 
dren. 

5.  Some  elderly  people  who  don't 
realize  they  could  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot. 

6.  The  shy. 

No,  they  are  not  unintelligent.  They 
know  who  and  what  they  are  for  and 
often  they  know  exactly  why.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Coulson  appears  to  be  an  aristo- 
cratic "in"  who  realizes  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  might  make  him 
an  "out." 

Marilyn  Hogan 
Wayne,  Mich. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Coulson  says,  "If  voting  is 
made  a  duty,  it  ceases  to  be  a  privilege." 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  becomes 
apparent  if  one  says,  "Loving  one's  chil- 
dren is  a  duty;  therefore  it  is  not  a 
privilege."  .  .  .    Mrs.  Francis  Baldwin 

Oak  Park,  111. 

We  and  Our  House 

To  the  Editors: 

How  thankful  we  are  that  James 
Baldwin  has  made  the  decision  that 
his  house  will  serve  the  Lord  ["Me  and 
My  House.  .  .  ."  November]. 

Our  country  has  been  gifted  to  have 
him  as  a  member  of  the  family.  .  .  . 

John  Francis 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
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charge.  You  build  your  library  as  you  choose  — 
either  exquisite  matched  sets  or  a  collection  of 
individual  volumes.  Your  sole  obligation  as  a 
member  is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  selections  in 
any  twelve-month  period.  After  taking  only  four 
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International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  1H 
Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  three  International  Collec- 
tors Library  volumes,  the  titles  of  which  I  have 
written  above,  for  free  examination.  /  under- 
stand that  if  I  am  not  completely  delighted,  I 
may  return  the  three  volumes  within  7  days  and 
owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  I  will  send  only  $1.00 
(plus  few  cents  shipping)  for  all  three  Introduc- 
tory books.  As  a  regular  Library  member  I  will 
receive  each  month  an  advance  description  of 
the  forthcoming  selection,  which  I  may  accept 
or  reject  as  I  choose.  I  may  take  as  few  as  four 
additional  volumes  during  the  coming  12  months 
at  the  exclusive  price  to  members  of  Just  $3.65 
each,  plus  delivery  charge  —  and  I  may  resign 
membership  at  any  time  after  doing  so  simply 
by  notifying  you. 
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BEATING  THE  BALI   HA    I  RACKET 

CONSIDER  the  frustration  suffered  by  the 
exurbanites.  You  will  recognize  that  glossy  word 
as  originating  in  a  recent  book,  a  fifty-fifty  mix- 
ture of  sociology  and  wormwood,  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Spectorsky.  Exurbanites  are  people  who  have 
jobs  in  New  York  City  but  live,  or  rather  main- 
tain estates,  in  the  plush  semi-rural  areas  that 
are  farther  out  than  the  suburbs— five  to  five 
hundred  acres  rather  than  zoned  half-acres, 
Black  Angus  rather  than  black  poodles,  open 
Jaguars  rather  than  Ford  banana  wagons.  They 
earn  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  spend  thirty-five  thousand  plus,  and  hope 
to  get  ahead  of  the  game  at  sixty  thousand— these 
figures  as  ratios,  not  maximums.  They  work  in 
either  the  talent  end  or  the  managerial  end  of 
the  communications  industry. 

Parenthesis.  Can  something  be  done  about 
that  word?  When  the  sociologists  or  the  adver- 
tising set  or  the  professors  of  education  get  a 
new  stereotype  it  is  only  irritating.  But  irrita- 
tion becomes  public  pain  when  all  three  of  them 
fall  in  love  with  it,  as  all  three  and  lots  of  other 
people  besides  have  done  with  "communica- 
tions." Mr.  Spectorsky  uses  it  to  mean  advertis- 
ing, radio,  and  television  primarily  but  deals 
in  the  movies  and  the  stage  too,  and  some  sectors 
of  publishing.  Communications  is  even  more 
than  that  sizable  total,  however,  and  don't  chal- 
lenge my  grammar  for  I  get  it  from  learned 
periodicals.  Communications  includes  social 
anthropology,  a  science  which  studies  the  peck- 
order  of  people  who  patronize  supermarkets  and 
explains  that  young  couples  have  lots  of  children 
nowadays  because  husbands  have  found  out  how 
much  fun  changing  diapers  is.  It  includes 
"speech,"  a  humble  art  once  called  elocution  or 
oratory  but  now  in  the  keeping  of  people  who 
take  movies  of  your  vocal  cords,  and  it  shades 
into  press  agentry,  which  is  now  the  engineering 
of  consent.  At  state  universities  the  big  new 
Communications  Building  houses  the  depart- 


ment of  journalism  too,  and  this  may  foreshadow 
the  death  of  the  American  press. 

Well,  the  exurbanites  are  hellish  unhappy, 
full  of  guilt,  inadequacy,  and  self  doubt.  A  large 
part  of  their  annual  deficit  has  to  be  budgeted 
for  liquor  and  a  larger  one  for  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  and  neuroses.  Treatment  turns  out  to  be 
only  palliative  at  best;  the  truth  is  they  are 
schizos,  whose  psychic  split  is  too  wide  ever  to 
be  healed.  There  came  a  point  when  they  could 
no  longer  take  metropolitan  life:  too  much  ten- 
sion, pressure,  and  exasperation,  too  demanding 
and  too  frustrating  a  social  pattern,  too  many 
unavoidable  horrors  of  massed  humanity.  So 
they  got  out.  To  move  to  a  suburb  would  be 
a  public  admission  that  they  could  not  make  the 
grade.  The  exurbs  remained  and  there  they 
pursue  what  Mr.  Spectorsky  calls  the  Limited 
Dream,  a  fantasy  of  living  with  personal  dignity 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  with  special  reference 
to  farm  machinery.  It  soon  turned  out  that  they 
could  not  stand  the  exurbs,  either;  they  were 
just  as  unhappy  and  had  acquired  a  second  pat- 
tern of  doubt  and  guilt.  So  they  spend  their 
lives  escaping  from  the  city  on  the  5:25,  escaping 
from  their  exurbs  on  the  8:16,  and  amputating 
their  toes  with  power  mowers  over  the  weekend. 

Naturally.  There  is  as  much  contradiction 
in  the  attempt  as  there  is  split  in  the  exurbanite 
psyche.  Nobody  who  has  to  work  in  the  city  can 
escape  from  the  city.  The  bluestone-drive  areas 
where  the  second  car  is  an  Austin-Healey  and 
people  fireproof  their  hay  is  as  organically  a  part 
of  metropolitan  culture  as  Times  Square.  No- 
body can  put  aside  its  values  by  changing  to  a 
T-shirt  and  a  knotted  scarf. 

People  for  whom  this  is  a  problem  never  will 
find  a  solution.  On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
metropolitan  zone  now  extends  from  the  Merri- 
mack River  to  the  farthest  Virginia  suburbs  of 
Washington.  Though  the  zone  is  not  so  wide, 
the  density  is  just  as  great  at  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  just  announced  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  9  per  cent 
since  1950;  five-sixths  of  that  growth  took  place 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  90  per  cent  of  the  five- 
sixths  beyond  the  city  limits,  in  the  suburbs  and 
farther  out.  The  future  is  going  to  be  more  of 
the  same  and  no  escape  from  it  for  city  workers, 
even  at  sixty  thousand  a  year.  Nobody  can  buy 
Rhode  Island,  though  there  once  was  an  adminis- 
tration that  sold  it;  even  if  someone  could,  what 
would  he  do  with  Providence? 

Others  besides  Mr.  Spectorsky's  characters  are 
fed  up  with  city  life.  Multitudes  who  up  to  now 
have  strung  along  with  the  evolving  metropolitan 
culture,  or  as  we  say  progress,  are  now  eager  to 
forsake  it.  They  feel  that  a  divide  has  been  crossed; 
the  metropolis  is  no  longer  enhancing  the  na- 
tional culture  but  destroying  it.  Stench,  noise, 
crowds,  traffic  have  all  got  beyond  the  limit  of 
toleration.    Merely  to  endure  the  inescapable 
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affronts,  physical,  psychic,  mental,  and  spiritual, 
requires  an  effort  increasingly  difficult  to  sustain. 
Instead  of  endowing  them  with  the  garnered 
harvest  of  civilization,  the  city  shreds  their  nerves, 
maims  their  personality,  and  is  like  to  drive  them 
nuts.  They  want  out. 

For  two  generations  various  technicians  have 
been  making  blueprints  intended  to  change  all 
this.  City  planners  and  the  metaphysical  engi- 
neers who  believe  that  we  can  demolish  the  sky- 
scrapers and  start  over  again  from  scratch  have 
been  talking  about  the  great  metropolis  that 
would  obviate  the  evils  of  the  lesser  one  and 
combine  the  best  of  two  worlds.  The  trouble  is 
that  it  doesn't  work  out  that  wav.  Their  garden 
suburbs  prove  to  be  Levittown,  which  is  not  what 
they  had  in  mind.  Their  cities  in  the  fields 
become  real-estate  speculations  which  collapse 
and  are  bought  up  as  fine  sites  for  industrial 
installations.  But  there  is  an  odd,  commonly 
disregarded  fact:  the  haphazard  development  of 
American  culture  at  large  has  been  succeeding 
where  the  movers  and  shakers  have  failed. 

TH  E  hinterland  has  caught  up  with  the 
metropolis;  the  garnered  harvest  of  civiliza- 
tion is  entirely  available  in  the  provinces.  No 
place  is  very  far  from  New  York  now;  you  can 
get  there  about  as  quickly  from  Indianapolis  as 
from  Sneden's  Landing,  and  much  more  com- 
fortably; you  can  phone  from  San  Francisco  as 
easily  as  from  Tarrytown.  The  metropolis  as 
mart  and  bazaar  is  in  supermarkets  and  the  show 
windows  of  chain  stores,  at  all  whistle  stops  back 
of  beyond.  The  metropolis  as  center  of  art,  learn- 
ing, and  inquiry  is  on  tape,  microfilm,  16  mm. 
film,  and  FM  dials  for  use  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  farthest  creeks.  The  young,  the  hopeful,  the 
talented,  and  the  promising  need  no  longer 
emigrate  to  New  York  for  fulfillment;  if  they 
want  to  stay  home  they  can  get  there  what  their 
predecessors  had  to  go  looking  for. 

This  development  has  created  a  perfectly 
straightforward  opportunity  for  some  kinds  of 
depressed  metropolitans  who  want  out,  including 
one  group  of  Mr.  Spectorsky's  schizophrenics.  It 
seems  that  people  in  communications  whose  work 
can  be  done  on  their  own  estates  are  called 
"geniuses"  by  their  neighbors  who  have  to  take 
the  8:16.  They  develop  just  as  many  psychogenic 
maladies  as  the  others,  however,  and  have  to  get 
drunk  just  as  often;  they  have  escaped  from  the 
subway  but  not  from  the  metropolis.  In  general, 
geniuses  are  the  writers  and  painters  of  the  com- 
munications industry.  Most  of  them  could  do 
their  work  in  many  other  places  just  as  effectively 
and  conveniently  as  they  can  at  New  Hope. 
Because  of  the  development  I  have  mentioned, 
so  could  a  lot  of  other  people:  those  whom  the 
rest  of  us  think  of  as  serious  writers  and  painters, 
most  other  species  of  artists,  many  craftsmen, 
miscellaneous  individuals  who  practice  intel- 
lectual specialties.  At  this  moment  of  history 


This  is  the  last  Easy  Chair  Bernard  DeVoto 
wrote.  To  the  many  readers  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  private  loss  at  his  unseason- 
able death,  the  Editors  extend  their  full 
sharing  in  sorrow  and  in  respect  for  him.  Per- 
Iiaps  it  can  best  be  said  at  such  a  time  as  this 
that  in  twenty  years  of  occupying  The  Easy 
Chair  he  never  missed  a  deadline.  On  Novem- 
ber N,  the  day  after  he  died,  this  copy  came 
in— on  time,  as  always,  as  we  Jiad  known  it 
would. 


and  this  stage  of  our  evolution,  it  is  entirely 
feasible  for  such  people  to  combine  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  utilizing  the  cultural  resources  of 
the  metropolis  and  avoiding  its  plagues. 

We  need  stipulate  only  that  our  seeker  be  in 
earnest.  He  is  looking  for  some  other  island,  for 
Bali  Ha'i,  a  place  where  he  can  keep  the  integrity 
of  his  personality  intact,  live  with  decent  dignity, 
and  do  his  work  in  a  favorable  environment. 
This  means  Brookville— any  of  various  small  pro- 
vincial cities  whose  specifications  can  be  stated 
with  considerable  exactness.  It  will  not  be 
Utopia,  not  custom-made,  and  so  he  has  got  to 
work  out  the  adjustment  of  the  specifications  that 
will  best  suit  him. 

Brookville  cannot  have  many  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants.  It  cannot  be  much  smaller  than 
that,  either,  or  some  of  its  services,  say  .medicine 
or  transportation,  will  not  meet  the  standards 
our  emigre  will  insist  on.  Any  town  must  be 
dismissed  from  consideration  whose  population 
declined  more  than  5  per  cent  in  the  decade 
1940-50,  for  its  economic  vigor  is  dwindling.  So 
must  any  town  whose  rate  of  growth  in  that 
decade  was  higher  than  that  of  its  state,  for  some 
big-city  spores  have  reached  it.  Its  industries 
must  be  of  the  kind  called  light  and  it  must  be 
so  located  in  relation  to  raw  materials  and  power 
sources  that  no  industrial  boom  is  foreseeable. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stable  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture in  the  surrounding  region  is  an  absolute 
essential:  this  will  usually  mean  orchard  crops, 
truck  gardening,  or  dairy  fanning.  It  must  be 
at  least  ten  miles  from  a  new  super-highway  or 
the  route  of  one  to  be  built  soon,  and  it  had 
better  not  be  more  than  twenty  miles  away  or 
there  is  the  risk  that  it  may  later  be  on  the  route 
of  another.  It  must  be  a  sale  distance,  say  fifty 
miles,  from  the  nearest  big  city  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  one  in  which  the  city's 
greatest  expansion  is  likely  to  take  place.  The 
geography  of  its  region  must  be  such  that  there 
probably  never  will  be  a  big  Air  Force  installa- 
tion within  twenty-five  miles. 

The  meaning  of  these  requirements  is  obvious. 
Brookville  has  a  healthy  commercial  life  but  it 
is  not  going  to  mushroom  out  and  it  is  not  going 
to  be  folded  by  industrial  smoke  and  grime. 
Traffic  will  be  thin  and  such  problems  as  it 
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ACCEPT  COLORFUL  BOOKLET  FREE 

Portrays  Picture-Fact  way  that  registers  information 
quickly  through  fact-revealing  pictures 


Yes,  now  anyone  can  own  and  profit  by  the 
greatest  of  all  encyclopaedias 
the  new  edition  of 

The  FAMOUS  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

You  get  all  24  volumes  at  once  on 
Easy  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan 


The  New  Edition  of  the  world-famed  en- 
cyclopaedia britannica  is  now  available. 

Unlike  old-fashioned  "dry  as  dust"  ref- 
erences, this  great  24-volume  encyclopaedia 
almost  "televises"  the  information  for  you. 
It  attempts  to  convey  with  pictures,  facts 
that  would  take  thousands  of  words.  Ac- 
tually 25,181  pictures,  plus  charts,  maps 
and  drawings  are  used  in  this  way.  It  is 
called  the  Picture-Fact  presentation,  that 
makes  an  encyclopaedia  fascinating  to  look 
through,  thrilling  to  consult. 

But  this  new  edition  does  not  merely 
show  "attractive"  pictures.  It  is  the  work 
of  4,891  of  the  world's  best  minds.  The 
final  authority  on  factual  knowledge.  A 


constant  inspiration  that  will  enrich  the 
lives  of  yourself  and  your  family. 

Now,  to  acquaint  new  thousands  with 
this  great  advancement  in  the  realm  of 
knowledge,  encyclopaedia  britannica, 
nearing  its  200th  birthday,  is  offering  a 
colorful  32-page  booklet  free  on  one  con- 
dition. 

That  condition  is  simply — you  show  it 
to  a  neighbor.  There  is  no  other  obligation. 

Accept  while  they  last,  one  of  these  val- 
uable booklets.  Mail  the  coupon  now  while 
this  deluxe  booklet  is  still  available. 

You'll  be  delighted — you'll  thank  us  for 
sending  it.  If  you  have  a  family,  by  all 
means  don't  miss  this  free  offer. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  INC.,  DEPT.  2-D 
425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  let  me  have  the  FREE  PREVIEW  BOOKLET  and  complete  details 
about  the  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan.  I  agree  to  show  booklet  to  a 
neighbor— there  is  no  other  obligation. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY  ZONE  STATE  

In  Canada,  write  E.  B.  Ltd.,  Terminal  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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may  create  will  be  easily  solved; 
there  will  never  be  the  clotted  agony 
of  traffic  jams;  people  will  be  able  to 
get  to  the  movies,  the  clinic,  and  one 
another's  cocktail  parties  with  decent 
dispatch.  Most  of  all,  it  will  have 
the  greatest  boon  Bali  Ha'i  can  offer 
anyone;  it  will  be  quiet.  There  will 
be  no  pound,  hammer,  and  rattle  of 
big  mills.  The  most  nerve-shattering 
of  all  decibels,  those  created  by  long- 
haul  trucks,  will  be  well  over  the 
hill.  Jet  planes  will  not  be  taking 
off  all  day  and  night  and  there  will 
be  no  rocket-launching  platforms. 

Only  a  few  state  capitals  quality; 
I'm  sorry  that  the  others  are  ex- 
cluded by  our  further  specifications, 
for  their  permanent  bureaucracy  and 
active  political  life  are  desirable.  So 
Brookville  must  be  at  least  a  county 
scat,  which  means  a  small  civil  ser- 
vice, courts,  lawyers  of  worldly  cul- 
ture and  high  professional  standing, 
and  active  politics.  And  there  must 
be  a  college  or  university— in  fact, 
this  is  as  basic  a  requirement  as  the 
geographical  situation  I  have  de- 
fined. A  college  means  a  faculty,  a 
group  of  cultivated  people  whose  in- 
terests are  the  same  as  our  emigre's. 
It  means  a  library,  a  pretty  good  one 
in  its  own  right  and  able  to  put  at 
our  man's  disposal  the  resources  of 
such  other  libraries  as  he  may  need. 

For  the  decentralization  of  learn- 


ing  that    the   last  Generation 


nas 


-J 


brought  about  is  what  makes  the 
whole  scheme  possible.  By  means  of 
slides,  microfilms,  and  inter-library 
loans  it  is  possible  to  do  one's  pro- 
fessional research  practically  any- 
vi  here.  The  college  has  a  depart- 
ment or  perhaps  a  school  of  music, 
too,  and  a  concert  series,  and  a  broad- 
casting station.  This  means  about  as 
much  music  as  anyone  will  want,  if 
he  is  willing  to  take  his  symphonies 
by  radio;  the  oddities  and  rarities  of 
metropolitan  music,  however,  will  be 
unavailable.  On  the  other  hand  the 
college  station  will  constantly  pro- 
vide much  better  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs  than  the  commercial 
networks  do.  In  this  respect  our 
seeker  is  in  for  a  great  and  very 
pleasant  surprise. 

THAT  does  it,  I  think.  What 
more  does  the  seeker  want? 
Brookville  is  a  mature  society  and  it 
has  reached  an  equilibrium.  It  is 
quiet,  clean,  uncrowded;  its  air  is 


Just  $2.95... puts  you  in  the  select  circle 


start  your  Marboro 
membership  with 


any  3  for  $29S 


This  is  no  ordinary  offer. 

Never  before  have  current  titles  of  such  distinction  been  made  available  at 
low  a  price.  The  very  same  original  publishers'  editions  are  on  sale  at  boc 
stores  today  for  up  to  $15.00  apiece. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  no  ordinary  book  club. 

The  marboro  book  club  was  established  for  the  select  circle  of  readers  w 
know  what  they  want  without  reference  to  best  seller  lists,  marboro  nicmbi 
are  men  and  women  who  love  good  books,  can't  get  enough  of  them,  can't 
without  them.  In  short,  people  who  buy  so  many  books  (and  want  so  ma 
more)  that  today's  high  cost  of  reading  is  a  decided  problem  to  them. 

Like  a  cooperative,  which  in  many  ways  it  resembles,  the  marboro  bo 
club  makes  it  possible  for  these  discerning  readers  to  join  with  others 
similar  tastes  in  getting  the  books  they  really  want  at  prices  they  can  rea 
afford.  With  each  four  selections  (or  alternates)  accepted,  marboro  memo 
also  receive  a  superlative  bonus  volume  at  no  additional  charge.  They  so 
find  that  savings  average  more  than  50%  on  the  self-same  books  they  woi 
have  purchased  at  regular  prices. 

Remember,  if  you  become  a  marboro  member  now,  you  may  take  a 
three  of  the  books  shown  for  only  $2.95.  Mail  the  application  form  toe 
while  this  exceptional  offer  lasts. 


CHOOSE  ANY  3  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  $2.95  WITH  MEMBERSHIP  -  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 


□  AMERICAN  PHIIOSOPHY.  Edited 
by  Ralph  B.  Winn.  Sixteen  contem- 
porary American  philosophers  discuss 
three  centuries  of  American  thought 
in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

List  Price  6.00 

□  BAttET  IN  ACTION.  By  Walter 
Terry,  with  Introd.  by  George  Bal- 
anchine.  120  pages  of  breath-taking 
photography  by  Paul  Himmel  dy- 
namically capture  the  visual  beauty 
and  excitement  of  the  dance.  Hand- 
some 10%"  x  liy3"  book. 

List  Price  10.00 

□  CAU  TO  HONOR.  The  war  memoirs 
of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle.  "The 
chronicle  of  a  passion;  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  a  will;  the  self-portrait  of 
an  exiled  prophet."  —  The  Atlantic. 

List  Price  5.00 

□  Et  GRECO.  By  Antonina  Vallcntin. 
A  definitive  study  of  the  life,  art  and 
society  of  one  of  the  most  amazing 
artists  oi  all  time.  101  illustrations. 


□  FIVE  NOVEtS  OF  AtBERTO 
MORAVIA.  Introd.  by  Charles  J. 
Bolo.  More  than  1200  pages  of  pene- 
trating fiction — Mistaken  AmbiMons. 
Agostino,  Luca,  Conjugal  Love,  and 
A  Ghost  at  Noon.        I  iff  Price  6. 50 

□  THE  FOUNDING  FATHERS.  By 

Nathan  Schachner.  This  stirring  book 
deals  with  the  first  12  years  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  the  work 
of  the  men  who  shaped  Its  govern- 
ment and  the  exciting  world  they 
lived  In.  liif  Price  6.00 

□  HISTORY  QF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY.  Ity 

Dudley  Knox.  Comprehensive  and 
lucid  story  of  the  I'nltcd  States  Navy 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  World 
War  II.  !)6  photos,  illustrations,  maps, 
etc.  704  pages.  List  Price  7.50 

□  I  ttUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  SCI- 
ENCE.  By  F.  Sherwood  Taylor.  De- 
scribes and  Illustrates  the  fascinating 
growth  of  science  fn  :n  Ancient  Kgypt 

to  the  present.  Beautiful  cloth  bound 

7ii»  v  in"  wiinmi.        I...  a.: —  c  nn 


□  SEVEN  BY  COtETTE.  Her  most  pop- 
ular novels  —  Gigl,  Chcrl,  Last  of 
Cherl,  The  Vagabond,  My  Mother's 
House,  Chance  Acquaintances  and 
The  Cat — all  in  one  attractive  vol- 
ume. Introduction  by  Janet  Flanncr. 
U60  pages.  List  Price  6.50 

□  SHAKESPEARE    WITHOUT  TEARS. 

By  Margaret  Webster.  Introduction 
by  John  Mason  Brown.  A  completely 
revised  and  enlarged  edition.  "One 
of  the  best  hooks  written  about 
Shakespeare  in  this  century." — Mark 
Van  Dorcn.  List  Price  4.50 

□  STORY  OF  OUR  CIVI  tIZATION.  By 

1'lilllp  L.  Ralph.  Survey  of  the  ori- 
gins, development  and  present  stato 
of  civilization,  with  emphasis  on 
what  made  the  Western  World  what 
It  Is  today.  I  litis.        List  Price  3.75 

□  TREASURY  OF  PHIIOSOPHY.  Edited 
by  Dagobert  D.  Ittincs.  The  wisdom  of 
the  ages  in  carefully  chosen  excerpts 
from  writings  of  375  great  thinkers. 
r.>X0  naces  I  .'.I  Prlrm  IS  nrl 


MAItllOIIO  HOOK  CLUB 

222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Marboro  Book  CI 
I'lease  send  me  the  THREE  books  checked  at  tho  left 
only  (2.05  plus  shipping  for  all  three.  Forthcoming  sel 
lions  and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  ill  a  mont 
Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply 
returning  t tie  printed  form  always  provided.  I  agree  to  I 
as  few  as  four  additional  books  (selections  01  alternates) 
the  reduced  Member's  Price  during  the  next  twelve  mont 
and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  thereafter.  I  will  recelv 
free  BONUS  BOOS  for  every  four  additional  books  I  acc< 


Name_ 


Address_ 


City^ 


Zone_ 


.State., 


(Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada) 

GUARANTEE:  If  JTOU  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  ■ 
CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER,  you  may  mnml 
book:,  within  r  days  and  youi  membership  ■■  •m 


QiS  t(\e  GxmcL 


His  load  was  heavy  and  the  camel  dreaded 
the  long  trip  ahead.  Then,  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet,  his  Arab  driver  asked  him  if 
he'd  rather  take  the  road  that  went  up  or 
the  one  that  went  down. 

A   difficult   decision,  true. 
Uphill    was    always  a 
hard  pull.  Downhill, 
^       the   pack   would  con- 
stantly  chafe   at  his 
back.  But  the  camel 
had  an  an- 


swer. 
"Since 
you've  given 
me  a  choice," 
said  the  camel, 
"why  don't  we 
take  the  road 
across  the  plain 
instead?" 


Which  all  goes  to  show,  as  Aesop  used 
to  say,  that  the  heavily  burdened  natu- 
rally lean  toward  a  level  path 
That's  why  we  do  everything  we  can 
here  at  Merrill  Lynch  to  smooth  the 
way  for  investors. 

For  example,  we'll  be  happy  to  take 
care  of  all  your  securities  for  you — 
send  a  carefully  itemized  statement  each 
month  showing  just  what  you  bought, 
just  what  you  sold,  just  what  you  still 
have  on  hand. 

We'll  collect  all  your  dividends,  or  the 
interest  due  on  bonds  —  mail  you  a 
check  or  credit  your  account,  as  you 
prefer. 

We'll  keep  you  advised  of  rights,  con- 
versions, tenders — help  you  exercise 
them  to  best  advantage. 
Most  importantly,  we'll  be  glad  to  give 
you  all  the  facts  we  can  about  any 
security ...  or  we'll  plan  a  sensible  in- 
vestment program  for  any  specific  sum 
...  or  we'll  prepare  a  thorough-going 
analysis  of  your  present  holdings. 
Customer  or  not,  there's  no  charge  for 
these  services,  no  obligation  eurier. 
They're  always  yours  for  the  asking, 
at — 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fkwkr  &  Beam 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  108  Cities 
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clean.  It  has  developed  organically 
but  it  is  self-limited.  It  has  con- 
tinuity and  tradition.  Its  tempo  is 
unhurried.  There  are  neither  enough 
people  nor  sufficiently  concentrated 
financial  interests  to  create  the  pres- 
sures of  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  com- 
munity: it  is  probably  the  most 
vigorous  kind  of  community  we 
have. 

Indeed,  though  our  emigre  might 
be  frightened  if  he  understood  it  in 
advance,  one  of  the  solaces  Brook- 
ville  has  for  him  is  that  he  cannot 
avoid  active  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. He  has  had  no  such  thins;  in 
Scarsdale  or  Darien.  Probably  he 
has  voted  there  but  what  other  act 
of  citizenship  has  he  ever  performed ? 
He  went  to  a  mass  meeting  when  the 
New  Haven  threatened  to  drop  two 
trains  from  its  schedule  and  there  has 
been  his  annual  explanation  to  the 
Red  Feather  representative  that  he 
was  forced  to  reduce  his  contribution 
this  year,  though  he  mav  have  left 
that  to  his  wife.  But  in  Brookville  he 
will  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  un- 
official, short-lived  groups  that  com- 
bine for  specific  civic  purposes  which 
are  a  central  energy  in  American 
society.  What  needs  to  be  done  will 
hit  him  in  the  eye,  he  will  trip  over 
it  outside  his  drive,  and  if  he  should 
miss  it  someone  will  be  on  the  phone 
to  sign  him  up.  He  will  find  himself 
circulating  a  petition  to  extend  a 
sewer,  heading  a  committee  to  get  a 
new  wing  for  the  hospital,  and  join- 
ing a  delegation  to  protest  something 
to  the  city  council.  He  may  turn  up 
as  a  candidate  for  the  school  com- 
mittee. 

What  are  the  drawbacks?  The 
emigre  artist  or  professional  intel- 
lectual will  find  few  oi  his  colleagues 
in  Brookville,  except  as  the  college 
provides  semipros  or  an  occasional 
pro.  The  theater  is  denied  him.  The 
plavs  which  the  college  produces  will 
be  of  much  higher  quality  than  the 
Broadway  average  but  they  will  be 
produced  amateurishly  and  acted 
badh,  and  there  will  be  no  reyues. 
He  will  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
if  his  job  requires  him  to  use 
museums:  even  those  of  a  big  uni- 
versity are  much  less  satisfactory  than 
what  he  has  been  used  to  in  the 
metropolis. 

And  he  will  make  no  capital  gain 
from  his  real  estate,  whose  value 
will  barely  keep  pace  with  the  infla- 


7/  it  weren't  for  brand  names 

You'd  have  to  be  an 
engineer  to  know 
which  TV  set  to  buy 

The  most  complicated  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  American 
home  is  a  television  set. 

Yet  you're  not  afraid  to  go 
out  and  buy  one  without  even 
"looking  under  the  hood." 

What  makes  you  so  sure  of 
yourself?  In  fact — how  can  you 
buy  so  many  things  you  know  so 
little  about,  without  worrying? 

Isn't  it  because  you've 
learned  the  secret  of  safe  and 
sound  buying? 

A  good  brand 
is  your  best  guarantee 

No  matter  what  kind  of  a  prod- 
uct you're  buying,  you  know 
you're  right  when  you  buy  a 
good  brand.  You  know  the 
manufacturer  will  stand  behind 
it  because  his  reputation  is  at 
stake.  You  can  depend  on  a 
good  brand. 

The  more  good  brands  y/ou 
know,  the  fewer  buying  mis- 
takes you'll  make.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  good  brands 
in  these  pages  and  get  more 
value  for  your  shopping  money. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 

A  Non-Profit  Educational  Foundation 
437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  BRAND 
IS  YOUR  BEST  GUARANTEE 


Given  to  Your  Child 

HIS  CHOICE  OF  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  BOOKS 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT      THE  PONY  EXPRESS  MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

By  John  Gunther         By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams       By  Bernardine  Kielty 

Illustrated  by  Isa  Burnett        Illustrated  by  Lee  J.  Ames      Illustrated  by  Douglas  GorsUm 


DANIEL  BOONE 
By  John  Mason  Brown 

Illustrated  by  Lee  J.  Ames 


THE  F.B.I.  KING  ARTHUR 

By  Quentin  Reynolds  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS 

Foreword  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover      By  Mabel  L.  Robinson 

Illustrated  with  photographs       Illustrated  by  Douglas  Gorsline 


...TO  DEMONSTRATE  A  SENSIBLE  PLAN  by  which  children 
naturally  acquire  a  love  of  good  books  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time 
are  inspired  by  the  great  figures  and  events  of  world  history 


^^jll  the  world's  past- 


and  particularly 
American  history  — can 
be  presented  to  your 
child  as  a  continuously 
exciting  adventure,  so 
that  he  will  wish  to 
learn  about  it  —  more, 
and  ever  more!  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  plan.  It  is  built  around  a 
group  of  excellent  books  about  the  great 
events  and  figures  in  history,  called  Land- 
mark Books.  Boys  and  girls  have  found 
these  books  just  as  absorbing  as  a  movie  or 
a  television  show. 

They  are  written  by  outstanding  con- 
temporary authors,  most  of  whom  have 
made  their  reputations  in  the  field  of  serious 
adult  writing:  authors  like  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  C.  S.  Forester.  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  Bernardine  Kielty,  John  Gunther, 
John  Mason  Brown  and  Pearl  Buck  — 
among  others.  The  books  are  illustrated  by 
well-known  artists. 

*  ONE-MONTH  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  NO 
OBLIGATION  TO  CONTINUE  •  As  a  demon- 
stration we  will  be  happy  to  send  with  our 


compliments  any  one  of  the  six  books  pic- 
tured above.  See  how  your  own  youne, 
reader  takes  to  it-then  decide  within  one 
month  if  you  wish  the  membership  to  con- 
tinue. If  not.  simply  let  us  know  and  we  will 
immediately  cancel  the  membership. 

*  EVERY  MONTH  a  new  Landmark  Book  will 
be  received  by  your  child,  addressed  to  him 
personally,  and  this  is  always  an  exciting 
event  in  every  home  when  it  happens.  Each 
of  the  books  takes  up  an  important  event  or 
an  outstanding  figure  in  history.  In  time, 
every  significant  happening  will  be  covered, 
from  prehistoric  times  up  to  the  present. 
The  price  of  each  book  is  $1.50,  plus  a  few 
cents  postage.  No  matter  what  your  de- 
cision, the  compli- 
mentary book  is 
free. 


his  very  own.  He  will  come  to  love  good 
books  all  the  more  if  he  learns  to  treasure 
them  among  his  personal  possessions. 

*  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  AT  ANY  TIME  •  You  may 

give  this  plan  a  trial  for  as  long  or  as  short 
a  period  as  you  like— even  for  a  single 
month  at  our  expense.  The  complimentary 
book  you  choose  and  the  bookplates  will 
be  shipped  within  a  few  days.  Your  child 
will  receive  thereafter  (unless,  of  course, 
you  decide  otherwise)  one  exciting  Land- 
mark Book  each  month.  In  this  sensible 
way  your  boy  or  girl  will  come  to  love  good 
books,  without  pressure  from  you.  and 
gradually  absorb  and  be  inspired  by  the 
whole  wonderful  story  of  history. 


*  PRIDE  OF  POSSES- 
SION •  As  an  extra 
gift,  your  child  will 
receive  a  packet  of 
50  handsome  book- 
plates. Thus  he  can 
feel  he  is  collecting 
his  own  library  — 


50  BOOKPLATES  GIVEN  TO  INSPIRE 
LIBRARY  BUILDING  (see  above) 


Young  Readers  of  America 

A  BOOK  CLUB  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  BRANCH  OF  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 
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Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA*  Branch 

Please  send  the  complimentary  Landmark  Book  indicated,  plus  the  50 
bookplates,  without  charge,  to  the  child  named  below.  If  I  do  not 
cancel  within  one  month  after  the  free  book  is  received,  you  arc  to  send 
the  child  one  Landmark  Book  each  month  and  bijl  me  at  $1.50  (plus  a 
few  cents  postage)  for  each  book.  I  may  cancel  the  membership  at  any 
time,  but  the  introductory  volume  and  the  50  bookplates  arc  free  in 
anv  case. 


Information  requested  on  this  order  should  be  filled  in  by  parent 
or  donor  —  PLEASE  PRINT 


AS  THE  FREE  BOOK,  PLEASE  SEND 


K  MOOSK  FROM  HOOKS  PICTVUKD  AIIOVK.) 


SEND 

hooks  ro 


NAME  OF  (  Mil. I) 


Street*. 


Zone 


.Stale. 


OR  MR  I  I) 


\fr.  ) 

BY  Mn.y 

Miss  i 


NAME  OK  PAHK.NT  OH  DONOR 


\m>iti  9S  it 
DIFFERENT 

I  UOM    \l!(>\  I 


Street. 


Zone  Stale. 
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via  GREECE 

and  the  Mediterranean 

★  THRIFT  SEASON  FARES 

*  SUPERLINER  COMFORT 


GREEK  LINE 


More  for  your  money  with  appreciable 
savings  in  the  "off-season".  To  romantic 
ports,  Athens,  gateway  to  all  Europe. 
The  23,000-ton  OLYMPIA  ... .  90%  of 
space  reserved  for  Tourist  passengers. 
Luxurious  First  Class.  Also  service  to 
Eire  •  France  •  England  •  Germany 

For  courteous  service  and  expert 
advice,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
See  Your  Travel  Agent. 


TO 


LISBON  •  NAPLES 
ATHENS  (PIRAEUS) 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


Why  the  editor  of  a  great  newspaper 
reads  The  Reader's  Digest 


frThe  Reader's  Digest  pub- 
lishes controversial  and  im- 
portant articles,  regardless  of 
the  pressures  that  may  pre- 
vail. This  is  a  valid  reason 
for  therespect  with  which  The 
Hauler's  Digest  is  read  by 
mill  ions  like  myself,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  the  free  world."" 

Ogden  Reid,  President  and  Editor, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Inc. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

tion.  Nobody  is  going  to  push 
through  a  re-zoning  ordinance  and 
buy  his  place  for  an  apartment  house 
site,  which  is  what  he  looks  forward 
to  in  a  suburb,  or  add  it  to  a  residen- 
tial development,  as  in  an  exurb  be- 
coming a  suburb.  Finally,  he  has 
given  up  the  city's  anonymity; 
though  some  aspects  of  it  have  added 
to  his  misery,  other  aspects  are  the 
city's  greatest  blessing.  In  the  East 
Eighties  nobody  gave  a  damn  what 
he  did,  how  much  he  drank,  who  his 
friends  were,  what  his  morals  were. 
But  a  small  city  is  also  a  small  town. 
It  will  be  permanently  inquisitive 
about  him;  it  will  maintain  a  picture 
window  opening  on  his  privacy. 

Two  other  attributes  are  neutral, 
to  be  scored  as  neither  gain  nor  loss. 
If  he  has  been  a  communications 
genius  on  the  top  level,  then  he  is 
used  to  being  a  member  of  the  master 
class,  with  a  respectful  peasantry 
touching  its  forelocks  while  gouging 
him  on  labor  and  supplies.  There 
are  no  peasants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brookville.  But  if  his  whim  runs 
that  way  he  can  continue  to  satisfy 
what  Mr.  Spectorskv's  sociological 
jargon  calls  the  yearning  of  a  symbol- 
manipulator  to  be  a  tiling-manipula- 
tor, or  at  least  go  through  the 
motions  of  one.  This  means  an  intel- 
lectual's fantasy  of  being  a  farmer 
and  sprouting  roots.  Farming  is  a 
mug's  game  for  amateurs  but  he  is 
free  to  play  it  at  Brookville,  though 
he  will  have  to  make  a  larger  capital 
investment.  The  surrounding  coun- 
tryside is  cropland,  not  slashland  or 
scrubland  as  it  mostly  is  in  the  ex- 
urbs. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  sticks  do 
not  exist  in  the  United  States  any 
more,  or  rather  that  they  have  dwin- 
dled to  easily  quarantined  up-coun- 
try areas.  Nowadays  Carol  Kennicott 
would  need  to  dream  no  farther  than 
the  courthouse  and  Felix  Fay  would 
be  as  content  at  Urbana  as  at  Chi- 
cago. That  the  reader  may  not  even 
recognize  their  names  is  a  measure 
of  how  fast  and  far  we  have  traveled; 
their  rebellion  is  meaningless  in  the 
1950s.  Today  they  would  probablv 
be  joining  a  counter-migration 
which,  though  numerically  small  as 
the  census  figures  I  have  quoted 
show,  is  surely  significant.  For  the 
seekers  we  are  talking  about,  a  small 
city  of  a  specific  kind  is  a  perfectly 
adequate    solution.    Anybody  can 


BOTH  jktt 

^^^^m^m^^^  TO  NEW  MEMBERS 


...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 


Shakespeare  Bacon 


All  37  Plays  •  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories  and  Poems 

pVERY  word  Shakespeare  ever  wrote — every  delightful  comedy, 
stirring  tragedy,  and  thrilling  historical  play;  every  lovely  poem 
and  sonnet — yours  complete  in  this  beautiful  1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  ever-modern  comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by 
glamorous  Cleopatra;  shudder  at  the  intrigues  of  Macbeth;  thrill  with 
Romeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Be  amazed  at  Iago's  treachery;  step 
with  delight  into  the  whimsical  world  of  Puck  and  Bottom. 

Shakespeare  is  the  one  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as  no 
other  ever  has,  before  or  since.  So  deep  did  he  see  into  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us  that  he  is  more  alive  today  than  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago! 


On  Love,  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches 
and  54  Other  Fascinating  Subjects 

T-JERE  is  another  Titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whose  surpassing  intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of  personal  guidance 
and  a  practical,  day-by-day  philosophy  of  life  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics,  books,  busi- 
ness, friendship  and  the  many  other  subjects  which  Bacon  discusses 
so  clearly,  incisively,  wisely.  So  much  wit  and  wisdom  is  packed 
into  these  writings  that  quotations  from  them  have  become  part  of 
our  literature. 

Both  these  handsome  De  Luxe  volumes — Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
— are  yours  free,  as  membership  gifts  from  the  Classics  Club. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  2  Books  Free 


^W/"ILL  YOU  add  these  two  volumes  to 
your  library — as  membership  gifts 
from  the  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
to  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
proval beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
distinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
chosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
joyment and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival  the 
most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you  ever  won- 
dered how  the  truly  great  books  have  become 
"classics"?  First  because  they  are  so  readable. 
They  would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read: 
they  would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to  be  easy 
to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very  qualities 
which  characterize  these  selections:  readability, 
interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Ifs  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other  book 
clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the  world's 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  (which  are  being  used  today  in  many 
leading  colleges  and  universities)  are  luxurious 
De  Luxe  Editions — bound  in  the  fine  buckram 
ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They 
have  tinted  page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in  gen- 
uine gold,  which  will  retain  its  original  lustre- 
books  you  and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish 
for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  notice 
about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any  book 
you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any  specific 
number  of  books — only  the  ones  you  want.  No 
money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You  may 
cancel  membership  at  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  printing, 
binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price — and  your 
FREE  copies  of  The  Complete  Works  of 
SHAKKSI'EARF  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS — cannot 
be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  AF 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  mc  as  a  Trial  Member  ajid  send 
inc.  l-RV.K  the  brautilul  two-volume  De  I.uxc 
Classics  Club  Editions  ot  The  Complete  Works 
of  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS,  to- 
gether with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  de- 
scription of  future  selections.  Also.  I  may  reject 
any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I 
may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89.  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
iBooks  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Address. 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Zone  No. 

City  (if  any)  State. 
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Europe 
A  La  Car 


THE  ROOTES  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
WAS  "MADE  TO  ORDER"  FOR  YOU! 

Europe  a  la  car  means  Europe  a  la  carte— travel  in  your  own 
HILLMAN  MINX  or  HUSKY  and  see  the  things  you  want  to  see 
when  you  want  to  see  them.  Rootes  has  three  plans  and  eight 
models  for  European  travellers— one  for  every  need  and  purse. 
It's  the  oldest  delivery  system  and  it  offers  the  most  service  for 
the  least  money.  Investigate. 


llOOTES 

MOTORS  INC. 

505  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
9830  West  Pico  Blvd.,  L. A. .  Calif. 


I 


Gentlemen:  Dept.  H-l 

Please  send  details  of  Rootes  Overseas 
Delivery  Plans. 

Name:  =  


Address:. 
City:  


To  know  Spring  at 
her  Lovely  Best 


ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Radiant  landscapes  aicakening  to  new  beauty  .  .  . 
renewed  activities  in  cities  and  towns  where  art  and 
architecture  bring  past  centuries  vividly  alive  .  .  . 
all  bid  you  welcome  to  the  loveliest  of  springs 
.  .  .  spring  in  Italy.  Thrift  Season  and  Family 
Group  transatlantic  rates  make  it  less  expensive 
to  enjoy  a  springtime  trip  .  .  .  and  You'll  find 
appealing  economies  adding  to  the  pleasure  of 
travel  within  Italy.  Domestic  air  rates  are  very 
low  .  .  .  luxurious  motor  coaches  provide  inexpen- 
sive tours ...  10  and  20-day  tickets  permit  un- 
limited rail  travel  .  .  .  special  coupons  procure 
gasoline  at  reduced  costs  for  motorists  bringing 
their  own  cars.  Wonderful  food  .  .  .fine  hotels  .  .  . 
lovely  things  to  buy!  See  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

IF  YOU  CAN  VISIT  ITALY  BEFORE  MARCH  15 

you'll  save  even  more  with  the  Italian 
Tourist  Economy  Plan.  Sold  only  through 
Travel  Agents  here  in  the  United  States. 

CHICAGO 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

International  Trade  Marl 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
St.  Francis  Hotel 
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point  out  detects  in  it  but  it  is  quiet, 
its  gait  and  pace  are  unhurried,  its 
traffic  is  not  solid  or  even  congested. 

It  is  a  social  organism.  An  artist, 
a  craftsman,  any  brain-worker  who  is 
not  part  of  an  organization  can  do 
his  day's  work  there  with  a  minimum 
of  pressure  and  without  suffering  the 
affronts  that  are  inescapable  in  a 
metropolis— and  the  cultural  mech- 
anisms of  American  societv  will  keep 
him  as  current  as  if  he  lived  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil.  And  Brookville's 
air  is  clean,  none  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens is  hard  to  reach,  and  three  or 
four  miles  out,  High  Street  becomes 
a  road  that  runs  among  farms,  with 
the  country  club,  the  ski-run.  the 
lake,  and  the  woods  only  a  little 
farther  on. 

TO  ROUND  this  out.  I  ob- 
serve that  there  is  also  another 
solution:  to  regard  Bali  Ha'i  as 
strictly  occasional.  My  other  island, 
for  instance,  has  always  been  Ver- 
mont. When  we  left  New  York  after 
an  unsatisfactory  experiment  there, 
my  wife  and  I  thought  very  seriously 
of  moving  to  Brattleboro.  When  we 
decided  to  go  back  to  Cambridge,  it 
won  out  bv  what  seemed  no  more 
than  half  a  foot-pound  of  tug.  It 
was  the  right  decision.  Cambridge  is 
an  enclave  in  metropolitan  Boston: 
I  have  heard  that  unless  vou  have  a 
jagged  crack  in  you,  you  cannot  live 
there  at  all.  This  may  well  be  true, 
for  it  is  the  screwiest  town  on  earth 
and  one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  un- 
comfortable. But  it  is  also  endlesslv 
fascinating  and  I  cannot  imagine 
wanting  to  live  anywhere  else.  Vet 
it  is  certain  that  this  equanimity  and 
satisfaction  hinge  on  a  single  fact: 
I  can  and  frequently  do  drive  to 
Brattleboro  in  two  hours,  and  any 
other  part  of  Bali  Ha'i  can  be  reached 
in  less  than  four  more  hours.  So  the 
other  island  is  at  hand  when  I  want 
it  and  I  do  not  have  to  spend  winter 
or  mud-time  there,  and  no  town 
assessor  levies  taxes  on  my  real  estate 
at  the  rate  set  for  outlanders. 

This  is  obviously  making  the  best 
of  two  worlds.  It  also  strikes  you 
that  few  people  in  Cambridge  and 
practically  none  in  Vermont  are  in 
communications.  Maybe  the  ex- 
urbanite  could  be  healed  of  his  mani- 
fold distempers  merely  by  changing 
his  trade. 


"IT'S  AMAZING  WHAT 

SPARE  TIME  STUDY 
OF  WRITING  CAN  DO 
FOR  A  MAN!'' 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  working  as  a  mechanic  and  wondering 
what,  if  anything,  the  future  held.  In  the  past  year  I  have  been 
made  editor  of  a  magazine  and  have  been  selling  articles  steadily 
to  other  magazines  on  the  side.  I  have  just  finished  a  book.  I 
learned  more  about  practical,  effective  writing  from  the  Magazine 
Institute  than  I  did  from  all  the  English  courses  I  studied  in 
school.  And  the  precise  manuscript  criticism  is  invaluable!" 

— R.  W.,  Stougbton,  Mass* 

Thank  you,  R.  W.  You  are  one  of  the  many  hundred  Magazine 
Institute  students  who  have  discovered  that  WRITERS  make  the 
best  teachers  of  writing.  And  the  Magazine  Institute  is  a  home 
study  course  in  writing  which  is  completely  owned,  staffed,  and 
operated  by  successful  writers  and  editors. 

Next  to  writing,  these  men  and  women  enjoy  teaching  others 
to  write.  Their  own  success,  their  own  constant  contact  with 
editors  and  publishers,  is  your  best  assurance  of  a  practical,  thor- 
ough, and  up-to-date  training. 


OUR  STUDENTS  SAY* 

I  sold  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  another  piece." 
".  .  .  Esquire  has  accepted  my 
story,  one  I  sent  you  for  criti- 
cism." "I  sold  another  story,  my 
sixth  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  reporting  the  sale  of  an- 
other story,  submitted  as  an  as- 
signment last  July.  The  market 
was  recommended  in  your  criti- 
cism." 

.  .  my  first  sale,  after  I  had 
completed  only  four  lessons." 

.  .  I've  just  sold  my  first  fic- 
tion piece,  based  on  a  charac- 
terization I  did  for  the  course." 
"I  sold  an  article  to  American 
Weekly." 

"I  have  made  some  progress 
selling  to  numerous  magazines 
from  Coronet  down  and  I'm 
only  about  one-third  99 
through  the  course. 

*( Letters  on  file) 


HOW  FAMOUS  WRITERS 
GOT  STARTED 

The  Magazine  Institute  offers  you  a  chance 
to  learn  to  write  the  way  famous  writers 
did  —  by  writing  continually  under  the 
patient  direction  of  a  professional  writer 
or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in  spare  time.  Every 
lesson  you  submit  is  criticised  and  cor- 
rected by  a  successful  writer  or  editor. 
You  proceed  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as 
you  wish.  You  may  concentrate  on  fiction 
or  non-fiction.  Before  long  you  are  turn- 
ing out,  under  our  direction,  short  stories, 
articles,  sketches,  whatever  you  seem  best 
fitted  to  do. 

A  QUALIFYING  LITERARY 
APTITUDE  TEST 

Together  with  free  catalog 
describing  the  Magazine  Insti- 
tute method  and  listing  suc- 
cessful graduates,  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  TODAY 

Write  for  the  FREE  catalog  describing  the 
Magazine  Institute  plan  and  providing 
other  information  of  value  to  beginning 
writers.  Inquirers  also  receive  the  BEST 
JOB  IN  THE  WORLD,  which  lists  un- 
solicited testimonials  from  successful  Mag- 
azine Institute  students.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mai  1  it  NOW. 


OUR 

STAFF  INCLUDES: 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Novelist,  lecturer,  newspaper  column- 
ist, part-time  editor  for  leading  book 
publisher,  author  of  Writing  Fiction; 
Modern  Writing:  One  Winter  in  Bos- 
ton: The  Human  Image:  Baseball,  a 
Historical  Narrative;  Hotel  on  the 
Lake;  Heroes  of  Baseball:  two  juvenile 
novels;  many  short  stories  and  radio 
scripts. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR 

Author,  editor  and  teacher;  former 
writer-producer  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  former  editor  Detective  Fic- 
tion, and  other  magazines  for  Fawcett, 
Street  and  Smith,  and  Dell  Publishng 
Company;  short  stories  for  Argosy, 
Blue  Book,  Collier's,  and  many  other 
magazines ;  member  Mystery  Writers  of 
America. 


JACK  WOODFORD 

Publisher,  novelist,  motion  picture 
writer;  author  of  more  than  40  novels 
and  2000  short  stories;  author  of  Writ- 
er's Cramp,  Trial  and  Error,  and  other 
books  on  writing;  former  script  writer 
M.G.M.,  Warner's.  I  niveral,  and  Col- 
umbia; vice-president  of  Signature 
Press. 

And  other  successful  writers  and 
editors. 


The 


MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

"'The  Famous   Writer/*  Courne" 
Rockefeller  Center 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY- — 

j  THI   MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  21-K 

I    50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center 
I    New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

^  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  Literary  Ap- 
|    titude  Test  and  current  catalog  to: 

1  M 

j  Name   

I    Street  Address  

I    City   Zone  State  

I      (Inquiries  Confidential  •  No  Salesman  Will  Call) 
1  


0f  Msr$ 
f 1955  Prices) 


WILL  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

General  Electric 


Since  1946  General  Electric  has  in- 
vested more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
new  plants  and  equipment  to  prepare 
for  America's  future  growth  — double 
that  spent  in  all  our  previous  history 

By  1965.  there  will  be  192  million  Ameri- 
cans—27  million  more  than  there  are  to- 
day. Forecasts  indicate  they  w  ill  demand 
401  more  goods  and  services  than  the 
country  will  produce  in  1955  and  we 
expect  them  to  want  twice  as  many  elec- 
trical products. 

These  prospects  are  encouraging  for  the 
nation,  but  they  are  challenging,  too:  there 
is  nothing  automatic  about  prosperity.  The 
§525  billion  economy  possible  in  1965  will 
be  reached  only  if  there  continues  to  be 
bold,  long-range  planning  and  preparation. 
In  our  opinion.  American  businesses,  large 
and  small,  have  the  judgment  and  initia- 
tive needed  to  meet  the  challenge. 

General  Electric,  for  example,  has  in- 
vested more  than  $1  billion  in  plants  and 
equipment  since  V^orld  \^ar  II— -$  165  mil- 
lion in  1955  alone.  On  these  pages  are  some 
of  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  help  provide 
the  products,  the  jobs,  and  the  standard 
of  living  hoped  for  in  the  next  few  years. 


GENERAL  ELECTRICS  INVESTMENT  IN 
NEW  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT  •  1946-1955 

51,115,000,000 


If  you  would  like  us  to  reserve  a  copy  of  our 
1955  Annual  Report,  with  an  account  of  our 
preparation  for  the  future,  write  to  General 
Electric.  Dept.  Y2-119,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  early  in  1956. 


CONTINUE? 


has  a  billion-dollar  belief  in  U.S.  progress 


Older 'plants  have  been  improved.  In  locations  where  General 
Electric  has  had  plants  for  many  years — such  as  Lynn  and  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  Erie,  Pa.;  and  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.— we  have  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  plant  improvement.  In  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  we 
have  completely  modernized  a  4-acre  electric  motor  factory  (above) 
as  part  of  an  §80  million  improvement  plan  for  our  plants  in  that  city. 


43  new  plants  have  been  added  by  General  Electric  since  194( 
so  that  we  now  have  manufacturing  facdities  in  105  cities  in  28  state: 
This  investment  has  resulted  in  new  jobs  and  new  payrolls  to  dozen 
of  communities.  In  Anniston.  Alabama,  for  instance.  General  Ele( 
trie's  new  television-tube  plant  (above)  created  2.000  jobs  an 
brought  to  Anniston  its  first  major  industrial  payroll  since  1941 


12  new  laboratories  have  been  opened.  In  today's  technological 
age.  research  creates  new  products  and  jobs.  70,000  General  Electric 
employees  today  are  working  on  products  we  didn't  make  15  years 
ago.  One  recent  example:  Man-made  diamonds,  produced  by  a 
1.000-ton  press  in  our  Research  Laboratory  (above),  will  mean 
future  jobs  at  General  Electric's  Carboloy  Department  in  Detroit. 


Manpower  development  programs  have  expanded.  Each  year,  mor 
than  25.000  employees  take  advantage  of  Company-conducted  trail 
ing  programs.  The  most  recent  step  taken  to  assure  men  of  leadei 
ship  is  General  Electric's  Management  Research  and  Developmei 
Institute.  (Above,  right.  Marc  A.  deFerranti  of  G.E.'s  Manage 
Development  Consulting  Service  reviews  construction  progress. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Top  School  Adviser  IP  E  R  S  O  N  A  L  w  otherwise 
Falls  For  Writing 
Course  and  Loves  It! 


Man  Here  Wants  to  Be  Heard 


With  an  entire  field  to  choose  from,  with 
her  years  of  training  in  distinguishing  the 
good  from  the  poor,  a  top  educational  ad- 
viser,* when  she  wanted  to  take  a  course  in 
writing,  chose  this  one  .  .  .  and  after  four 
years  she  is  still  lecommending  it. 

"I  want  you  to  know  of  my  appreciation 
of  this  course  of  yours.  Your  step-by-step 
treatment,  your  assignment  sheets,  your 
letters  of  comment,  your  human  under- 
standing of  flounderers,  your  amusing  and 
astute  textbook — all  are  admirable — and 
unique.  I  shall  broadcast  my  admiration 
of  what  you  are  doing."  *Name  on  request. 
WE  TEACH  YOU  TO  WRITE  STORIES  & 

THEN  WE  HELP  YOU  SELL  THEM! 

Since   1934   we   have   taught   people   to  | 
WRITE   and   SELL  and   MAKE  MONEY 
through  these  famous  assignments  based  on 
these  best  known  of  all  books  for  writers — 
and  written  by  the  author  of  that  book. 

The  nationally  known  literary  agent,  A.  L. 
Fierst,  who  will  handle  the  sale  of  YOUR 
stories,  has  placed  such  sensational  successes 
as  THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 
MOON  and  many  other  books,  serials  and 
stories. 

Famous  Authors  and  Editors  to  Help 
Your  Writing  Career  Through  NYS 

Our  staff  of  instructors  includes: 


HENRY  KANE 

For  three  years  writer  of  Martin  Kane, 
Private  Eye,  TV  series;  author  of  13  books, 
creator  of  book  and  radio  character  Peter 
Chambers ;  author  of  motion  pictures — 
(latest,  New  York  Confidential.)  Author 
of  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Cos- 
mopolitan and  Esquire  (Esquire  devoted  a 
feature  article  to  him.) 

STANLEY  ELLIN 

Winner  of  First  Prize  in  the  latest  Ellery 
Queen  contest  and  seven  major  prizes  in 
previous  contests.  Author  of  books,  The 
Dreadful  Summit,  The  Key  to  Nicholas 
Street.  Author  of  material  in  Cosmopolitan 
and  McCall's,  writer  of  motion  picture  The 
Big  Sight.  Featured  on  three  major  televi- 
sion programs. 


SAMPLES  OF  STUDENT  SALES 

1.  A  $750  sole  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(when  the  author  was  only  half  through  the 

work). 

2.  Over  700  sales  to  leading  markets  including 
COSMOPOLITAN  (we  started  selling  for  her 
before  she  was  finished  with  the  course). 

3.  Atlantic,  Holiday,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
two  Books — and  a  major  book  club  choice — 
all  for  one  NYS  graduate. 

VALUABLE  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  FREE 
The  free  booklet  WRITING  FOR  A  PROFIT- 
ABLE CAREER  will  be  of  much  value  to  you. 
It  will  be  sent  to  you  without  any  obligation  on 
your  part  by  this  long  established  and  successful 
course. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  149  E.  45  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  no  obligation  your  FREE 
booklet,  "Writing  for  a  Profitable  Career," 
and  full  information  concerning  your  course. 


Name   

Street  

City   &  State  

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
(This  inquiry  is  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call). 


Thomas  R.  Waring  is  mid- 
dle-aged, middle-income,  a  con- 
servative, and  a  gentleman.  (In  his 
part  of  the  country,  that  word  still 
has.  a  precise  meaning.)  He  has  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public 
interest,  as  he  conceives  it;  a  wide 
acquaintanceship  throughout  the 
South;  and  instincts  of  decency  and 
good  will. 

He  speaks  for  a  considerable  body 
of  opinion  throughout  the  seventeen 
Southern  and  Border  states.  These 
people  believe— with  some  reason- 
that  they  have  been  denied  a  hearing 
in  the  national  press.  As  a  result 
they  are  convinced  that  the  country 
as  a  whole  carries  in  its  mind  a  dan- 
gerously false  picture  of  the  situation 
in  their  region. 

"The  Southern  Case  Against  De- 
segregation," on  page  39,  is  Mr. 
Waring's  attempt  to  correct  that  mis- 
conception. 

He  does  not  speak  for  all  the 
South.  No  one  man  can,  for  the 
South  is  no  longer  Solid,  in  any 
sense.  The  astonishing  changes  of 
the  last  ten  years  have  dissolved  it 
into  widely  assorted  groupings  and 
interests,  which  have  not  yet  found 
a  stable  equilibrium.  (Their  search 
for  one  was  reported  in  Harper's  last 
April  by  another  Southerner,  Wil- 
liam G.  Carleton,  in  "The  Triumph 
of  the  Moderates.") 

Obviously  Mr.  Waring  does  not 
speak  for  the  Negroes,  as  he  himself 
points  out.  Neither  does  he  speak 
for  the  Southern  liberals— a  small  but 
articulate  group  which  has  proved 
quite  capable  of  speaking  for  itself. 
(Many  Southerners,  of  whatever 
stripe,  get  exasperated  when  out- 
siders assume  that  a  Ralph  McGill, 
a  Jonathan  Daniels,  a  William 
Faulkner,  or  a  Hodding  Carter  repre- 
sents The  True  Voice  of  their  re- 
gion.) Nor  does  he  speak  for  a  good 
number  of  young  people,  who  would 
not  call  themselves  liberals  but 
whose  racial  attitudes  are  more  flexi- 
ble than  their  parents'— often  as  a 
result  of  working  beside  Negroes  in 


universities  or  the  armed  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Waring 
has  little  in  common  with  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  White  Supremacy  fanatics 
of  the  old  Klan  variety;  he  would  re- 
gard them  with  a  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  contempt.  And  he  stands  equally 
far  apart  from  the  cold-blooded 
demagogues,  who  make  a  profitable 
business  out  of  stirring  up  the  sedi- 
ment of  fear,  ignorance,  and  hate  at 
the  bottom  level  of  Southern  society. 

(These  men  are  seldom  fanatics 
themselves,  but  they  know  how  to 
manipulate  the  fanatic  and  the 
frightened.  An  interesting  example 
is  ex-Governor  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
of  Georgia.  He  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book,  Yon  and  Segregation, 
in  which  he  argues  that  "God  advo- 
cates segregation"  .  .  .  that  integra- 
tion of  the  schools  is  a  Soviet  plot 
to  debauch  the  white  race  and  under- 
mine the  Constitution  .  .  .  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  against 
segregation  resulted  from  "pro-Com- 
munist influence."  Governor  Tal- 
madge is  far  too  intelligent  to  be- 
lieve these  things— but  by  saying 
them  he  may  well  succeed  in  grab- 
bing the  Senate  seat  now  held  by 
W  alter  F.  George.) 

THE  group  Mr.  Waring  does 
represent  is  less  noisy  than  either  the 
liberals  or  the  demae:oenies.  Conse- 
quently  it  is  often  overlooked.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  its  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  South— during 
the  next  five  years,  at  least— probably 
will  be  decisive.  It  consists  of  solid, 
stubborn,  well-meaning,  worried, 
middle-class  citizens,  much  like  Mr. 
Waring  himself.  He  knows  their 
views,  because  he  edits  the  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  News  and 
Courier— a  newspaper  which  has,  in 
the  main,  served  this  particular 
group  for  a  century  and  a  half.  His 
family  has  lived  in  Charleston— the 
most  Southern  of  all  Southern  cities 
—for  nine  generations. 

Harper's  is  publishing  his  article 
for  four  reasons: 

(1)  Unless  the  rest  of  the  nation 
understands  the  state  of  mind  he  re- 


BOTH  FREE!  with  A  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  in  The  Heritage  Club: 

THE  ODYSSEY  and  THE  ILIAD 


Now,  and  for  a  period  of  six  months,  you  may  TRY 
OUT  this  successful  cooperative  plan  by  which 
you  obtain  a  unique  collection  of  the  classics, 
especially  illustrated  by  the  greatest  artists 
and  well  printed  on  fine  papers— 
for  the  same  price  as  ordinary  novels! 


OF  HOMER 


►  t„ 


Lhe  story  of  the  travels  of 
Ulysses  is  of  course  divided  into  two 
parts,  The  Iliad  forming  the  first 
part,  The  Odyssey  the  second.  To- 
gether, they  have  often  been  called 
"the  first  great  novel."  Pope's  trans- 
lation is  one  of  the  great  poems  of 
his  age.  The  classical  drawings 
which  John  Flaxman  made  in  illus- 
tration are  among  the  great  draw- 
ings of  the  world.  Now,  in  these  two 
volumes,  they  have  been  gathered 
together  for  the  first  time! 

These  two  big,  almost  enormous, 
quarto  volumes  were,  when  first 
distributed,  among  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  The  Heritage  Club.  They 
have  been  out-of-print  for  over  ten 
years.  Because  of  the  great  demand 
from  the  members,  the  directors  of 
the  Club  now  plan  to  re-issue  both 
volumes.  AND  — they  have  decided 
to  present  both  volumes  to  each  per- 
son who  applies  for  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership in  the  Club  as  a  result  of 
reading  this  advertisement! 

Now  YOU  MAY  KNOW  — indeed, 
you  should  know— that  the  mem- 
bership rolls  of  The  Heritage  Club 
are  not  always  open  for  new  mem- 
bers. When  this  does  happen,  you 
are  offered  an  unusual  opportunity 
which  you  should  seize.  Now  you 
are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Mem- 
bership, for  six  months  only. 

The  members  of  The  Heritage 
Club  regularly  come  into  possession 
of  those  "classics  which  are  our 
heritage  from  the  past,  in  editions 
which  will  be  the  heritage  of  the 
future."  They  come  into  possession 
of  books  beautifully  illustrated  and 
beautifully  designed,  printed  on  pa- 
pers tested  to  assure  a  life  of  at  least 
two  centuries,  bound  and  boxed. 

And  the  members  obtain  these  books 
for  the  same  price  that  they  are  called 
Upon  to  pay  jor  ordinary  books'. 

If  you  try  this  system,  you  will  in 
the  coming  six  months  receive  just 
six  books,  at  a  cost  of  only  $3-95 
each  — or  only  S3. 5 5  if  you  pay  for 
the  books  in  advance! 

D  URING  your  Trial  Membership, 
you  will  receive  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  by  Stephen  Crane,  illus- 
trated by  John  Steuart  Curry;  and 
The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym  by  Poe,  with  fine  drawings  by 
Rene  Clarke;  and  Green  Mansions 
by  William  Hudson,  illustrated  in 
color  by  Miguel  Covarrubias;  and 
Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  with 
illustrations  by  Bernard  Lamotte; 
and  David  Copperfield  .  .  . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  titles. 


Yet,  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
want  to  have  one  of  these  titles, 
you  are  permitted  to  make  substi- 
tutions from  a  list  of  several  dozen 
Heritage  books-in-print!  This  Trial 
Membership  is  offered  to  you  now 
because  the  directors  of  The  Herit- 
age Club  confidently  believe  that 
you  will  find  these  books  rich  treas- 
ures for  your  home.  Six  of  them,  in 
their  opinion,  will  make  you  want 
to  remain  in  the  Club. 

There  have  BEEN  great  book 
bargains  before,  of  course,  and  there 
will  be  again.  But  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  never  in  the  history  of  book 
publishing  has  a  greater  bargain 
been  offered  to  wise  buyers  of  books. 

Indeed,  you  are  now  invited  to 
put  that  statement  to  the  test!  If  you 
will  fill  out  the  coupon  printed  be- 
low and  mail  it  to  The  Heritage 
Club,  you  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the 
descriptive  Prospectus.  Also,  one  of 
the  available  Trial  Memberships 
will  be  reserved  for  you  — and  pres- 
entation copies  of  The  Odyssey  and 
The  Iliad,  too! 


To  THE  HERITAGE  CLUB, 

595  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22 
Please  send  me  the  Prospectus 
describing  the  Club's  coopera- 
tive system  of  distribution  and 
the  books  to  be  sent  to  the  Trial 
Members.  I  understand  that,  if 
I  send  you  my  application  .it 
tli is  time,  I  will  be  entitled  to 
have  copies  of  Tin  Onvssi  v 
and  The  Iliad  without  cost. 


PLEASE  PRINT 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


fleets,  the  events  now  faking  shape  in 
the  South  ma)  come  as  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  For  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  did  not  settle  the  segrega- 
tion problem;  it  merely  moved  it 
in. to  a  new  arena. 

(2)  So  far,  there  has  been  almost 
no  rational  discussion  between  the 
men  of  good  will  on  each  side  of  this 
issue.  Until  such  a  dialogue  can  be 
started,  the  angry  men  will  dominate 
the  field.  And  the  longer  this  con- 
tinues, the  more  strongly  each  side 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  other 
is  incapable  of  reason,  unwilling  to 
seek  rational  solutions,  and  amena- 
ble only  to  force— force  in  the  guise 
of  lawsuits,  economic  pressure,  or 
simple  violence. 

(3)  Other  points  of  view  on  this 
question  have  been  presented  here 
fairly  frequently.  (Recent  examples 
are  James  Baldwin's  "Me  and  My 
House"  last  November;  "The 
Churches  Repent"  by  Lee  Nichols 
and  Louis  Cassels  in  October;  and 
"When  Negroes  Entered  a  Texas 
School"  by  Arthur  D.  Morse  in  Sep- 
tember 1954.)  The  editors  believe 
that  most  Harpers  readers,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness,  will  want  to  listen  to 
the  opposing  arguments. 

(4)  One  of  the  duties  of  an  inde- 
pendent magazine,  allied  to  no  party 
or  interest  group,  is  to  give  a  hearing 
to  significant  bodies  of  opinion 
which  cannot  find  expression  else- 
where—even when  the  editors  dis- 
agree. 

THREE  comments  need  to  be 
made  about  Mr.  Waring's  argu- 
ments: 

(1)  While  white  Southerners  pro- 
test that  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
slow  to  understand  them,  they  seem 
remarkably  reluctant  to  understand 
public  opinion  in  the  North  and 
West.  Many  of  them— though  not 
Mr.  Waring— are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute bad  motives  to  anyone  who 
speaks  up  for  Negro  rights.  Like 
Governor  Talmadge,  they  often 
blame  the  whole  agitation  on  Com- 
munism, or  on  sordid  political 
maneuvers  in  Northern  states  with 
big  Negro  populations.  Seldom  are 
they  willing  to  grant  that  millions 
of  Americans  see  racial  justice  as  a 
moral  i\>ue— springing  from  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  every  man  is 
equal  before  God— and  that  it  has 
been  a  moral  issue  ever  since  the  days 


of  Thoreau  and  Emerson.  They  for- 
get that,  at  bottom,  this  was  what  the 
Civil  War  was  all  about. 

(2)  These  Southerners  argue— cor- 
rectly—that  no  solution  will  work  in 
this  or  any  other  major  political 
problem,  unless  it  is  acceptable  to  all 
the  interest  groups  concerned.  Not 
all  of  them  may  like  it— but  they 
have  to  be  persuaded  (not  forced) 
to  say:  "Well,  I'll  go  along."  That 
phrase  sums  up  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Concurrent  Majority— a  basic  corner- 
stone of  American  life,  formulated 
by  another  South  Carolinian,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

But  few  seem  willing  to  accept  the 
Negro  as  a  true  party-at-interest, 
who  has  just  as  much  right  as  the 
white  Southerner  to  a  voice  in  work- 
ing out  a  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tion. There  is  little  evidence  that 
Southern  whites  have  as  yet,  offered 
to  consult  Southern  Negroes  on 
equal  terms,  in  an  effort  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  which  both  sides  can 
live  with.  Such  negotiations  would, 
of  course,  mean  the  granting  of  full 
political  status  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity in  the  South— the  final  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  interest 
group  is  a  member  of  the  American 
political  family.  That  is  precisely 
what  many  white  Southerners  are 
reluctant  to  grant;  but  until  they  do, 
no  workable  solution  to  the  segrega- 
tion issue  (or  a  host  of  related  issues) 
is  possible— for  the  very  reasons 
which  the  Southerners  have  always 
argued  more  loudly  than  anyone 
else. 

(3)  What  infuriates  the  white 
Southerner  beyond  all  else  is  the 
feeling  that  he  is  being  pushed.  Ever 
since  about  1830,  he  has  felt— cor- 
rectly—that  he  was  under  pressure 
from  the  North;  that  outsiders  were 
trying  to  meddle  with  Southern 
problems;  that  he  was  being  prodded 
to  change  things  too  fast.  His  exas- 
peration at  such  prodding  touched 
off  the  Civil  War— and  to  many  a 
Southerner  the  Supreme  Court's 
school  decision  looks  like  a  provoca- 
tion very  similar  to  Lincoln's  rein- 
forcement of  Fort  Sumter. 

But  the  Northerner  (and  the 
Negro)  can  reply  that  the  white 
Southerner  never  moves  at  all  un- 
less he  is  prodded— and  prodded 
hard.  Every  improvement  in  the 
status  of  the  Negro  as  a  citizen  has 
resulted  from  outside  pressure;  and 


at  every  step  the  white  Southerner 
has  shouted  "too  fast."  Until  he  be- 
gins to  move  under  his  own  steam  to 
solve  his  own  racial  problems— in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  both  races— he 
can  expect  that  outside  pressure  to 
continue. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  mod- 
erate men,  both  North  and  South, 
can  learn  to  discuss  these  questions 
in  a  moderate  tone  of  voice? 

diem's  godfather 

FEW  Americans  realize  that 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  is  widely  regarded  abroad 
as  the  chief  architect  of  United  States 
policy  for  Southeast  Asia.  The 
French,  especially,  blame  him  for 
putting  Diem  at  the  head  of  the  Viet 
Nam  government  in  Indochina— and 
keeping  him  there,  in  the  teeth  of 
French  intrigue,  propaganda,  and 
slander. 

There  is  a  lot  in  what  they  say. 
Senator  Mansfield's  first-hand  re- 
ports from  Indochina  did  carry  great 
weight  in  shaping  American  policy; 
and  his  steady  support  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  keeping 
Diem's  government  afloat,  when  most 
newsmen  were  predicting  that  it 
would  sink  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  Senator  recently  returned 
from  another  v  isit  to  Viet  Nam.  His 
account  on  page  46,  and  his  forecast 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen  there,  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  reports  on 
foreign  affairs  that  we  have  been  able 
to  publish  in  many  months. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1942,  Senator  Mansfield  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  Far  Eastern  and  Latin 
American  history  at  Montana  State 
University— but,  unlike  most  pro- 
fessors, he  never  finished  the  eighth 
grade.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  served  through 
World  War  I,  and  later  did  stretches 
in  both  the  Army  and  Marines. 
Later  he  worked  as  a  miner  and  min- 
ing engineer,  while  he  completed  his 
education  in  his  spare  time.  He  is 
one  of  seventeen  teachers  in  the 
Senate— a  more  intellectual  body 
than  some  observers  might  suspect. 

.  .  .  "The  Wall  Street  Lawyers"— 
their  origins,  habits,  take-home  pay, 
and  other  tangible  and  intangible 
rewards,  as  well  as  the  burdens  they 
bear— are    the    subject    of  Martin 


Some  Sober  Facts 
Behind  the  Search  for  Oil 


by  Former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 

LEWIS  W.  DOUGLAS 


tn  recent  times  some  people  have 
J_  expressed  the  view  that  the  oil 
industry  has  been  enjoying  a  fa- 
vorable tax  position  by  reason  of 
the  provision  for  depletion.  Yet, 
drilling  for  oil  has  always  been 
one  of  the  riskiest  businesses  in 
the  world  and  is  becoming  more 
hazardous.  Here  are  a  few  sober 
facts  that  face  the  man  who  drills 
for  oil  today: 

He  must  invest  about  $123,000 
—on  the  average— in  every  ex- 
ploration well  he  drills;  yet  only 
1  out  of  every  9  of  these  "wildcat" 
wells  ever  produces  oil. 

And  only  1  out  of  44  wells  finds 
an  oil  field  big  enough  to  supply 
America  for  just  4  hours.  The 
odds  against  finding  a  50,000,000 
barrel  field— enough  to  supply  the 
U.  S.  for  about  a  week— are  in- 
credible-966  to  1. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  a  great 
extent  the  obvious  shallow  sands 
where  oil  might  be  found  easily 
have  already  been  tested.  Conse- 
quently today's  wells  must  be 
drilled  to  much  greater  depth  at 
much  greater  cost  to  reach  pro- 
ductive oil  sands.  Drilling  and  ex- 
ploration costs  are  about  400% 
higher  than  25  years  ago  and  the 
odds  of  finding  even  marginal  pro- 
duction are  far  more  adverse. 

And  unlike  a  factory  which  can 
produce  at  a  constant  rate  for 
many  years,  an  oil  well  dies  a  little 
each  day.  Finallv  it  stops  produc- 
ing altogether— in  other  words,  it 


becomes  "depleted." 

As  early  as  1918  Congress  rec- 
ognized that,  with  America  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  oil,  it 
had  to  create  an  incentive  so  that 
men  would  take  the  unusually 
hazardous  financial  risks  involved 
in  the  search  for  oil. 

Therefore,  Congress  wrote  a 
depletion  provision  into  the  tax 
law— permitting  oil  producers  to 
exclude  27/2%  of  the  gross  income 
from  their  oil  or  gas  propertv  in 
arriving  at  a  taxable  income  basis 
for  tax  purposes.  This  deduction, 
however,  cannot  exceed  50%  of 


Lewis  W.  Douglas  lias  won  distinc- 
tion in  virtually  every  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Prior  to  serving  as  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  he  was  a  Congressman, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Budget,  and  a 
college  president.  Mr.  Douglas  is  now 
Chairman  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Southern  Arizona 
Bank  and  Trust  Company. 


the  property's  net  income.  And, 
of  course,  it  applies  only  to  oil 
and  gas  production.  Other  activi- 
ties of  the  industry,  such  as  refin- 
ing, are  not  subject  to  depletion. 

Coal  and  metal  mining— in  fact, 
all  "natural  resource"  industries  — 
have  similar  tax  provisions.  Actu- 
ally, the  depletion  provision  is  de- 
signed to  make  up  for  the  inevi- 
table exhaustion  of  the  natural 
resources  man  has  discovered. 
And  it  encourages  the  costly 
search  for  new  deposits  — needed 
to  replace  those  that  are  ex- 
hausted. Yet,  the  provision  for  de- 
pletion is  often  misunderstood 
and  unfairly  indicted. 

Experience  demonstrates  that 
the  national  interest  has  been 
properly  guarded  and  well  served 
by  provisions  for  depletion.  With 
the  depletion  provision  in  effect, 
America  has  become  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  user  of  pe- 
troleum. Yet  we  pay  less  for  most 
oil  products  than  most  other  na- 
tions. And,  despite  record  usage, 
we  keep  finding  more  oil  than 
America  uses.  In  a  world  of  wings 
and  w  heels,  this  could  well  pro- 
vide  the  balance  of  power.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  necessary  support 
for  an  economy  that  runs  largclv 
on  petroleum  produc  ts. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  in- 
centives that  have  encouraged 
men  to  brave  the  heavy  risks  of 
loss  and  to  continue  the  increas- 
ingly difficult  search  for  new  oil 
fields  w  hich  alone  can  replace  the 
old  fields  that  are  being  used  to 
power  our  country. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  brj  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  exatnint  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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for  LANGUAGES 
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Language 
Teacher  for 
30  Years 
Praises 
Linguaphone 
•Of  all  the 
methods  I 
know,  the 
Linguaphone 
Course  best 
fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of 
real  everyday 
s  pe  ec  h." — 
Dr.  Venzleff 


SPANISH 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN 
«p  JAPANESE*  RUSSIAN 
MODERN  GREEK 
ICELANDIC 

— 34  languages  available  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


With  LIXIU'APHONE  —  The 
World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method— You  Start  to  SI'EAK  an- 
other language  TOMORROW— or 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING! 
Only  LiiiKuaphone  brings  the 
world's  best  native  language 
teachers  into  your  home.  You 
LISTEN  to  modern,  life-like  Re- 
cordings and  LEARN*  another 
language  in  the  same  easy,  nat- 
ural way  you  learned  English 
long  before  you  went  to  school. 

No  Textbook  Can  Teach  You  to  Speak 

AT  HOME  you  hear  S  to  12  outstanding  native  author- 
ities, both  men  and  women,  speak  about  everyday 
matters  with  a  ]!•">(>  vocabulary.  It's  like  living  in 
another  land.  You  listen  —  you  understand  —  YOU 
SPEAK  correctly,  easily,  naturally.  You  read  and 
write.  Y'ou  can  learn  in  20  minutes  a  day. 
That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by 
scientists,  educators,  governments  and  business  firms. 
.Mine  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages. 


10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

Send  today  lor  Free  booklet  that  tells  about 
Linguaphone  and  how  you  may  obtain  a 
COMPLETE  Course-unit  in  the  language  you 
choose  for  10  days  FREE  TRIAL. 


I  LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE  CI  7-0830 

T-4016  Rock.  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  vour  FREE  Hook  about  Linguaphone 
j  plus  details  of  10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL.  Xo  obligation. 
I  of  course. 

|  My  language  interest  is  

I  Name   

.  Address   

I  City   Zone. ..  .State  

I  The  World's   Standard  Conversational  Method  for 
■  Over  Half  a  Century 

I  I 


to  enjoy  al 
the  magic  of  Europe 
INCLUDE  SPARKLING 

Scandinavia 

Come  this  May — this  June... 

Discover  the  rich  experience 
of  living  that  is  Scandinavia 
...  its  varied  charm  —  epic 
scenery,  modern  cities  and 
friendly  people.  Come  in 
Spring  .  .  .  festival  time. 

Scandinavian  Travel  Commission 
DENMARK-  FINLAND  -  NORWAY- SWEDEN 

Send  for  free  folders: 
Dept.  D-4,  Box  80,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Mayer's  two-part,  strictly  unofficial 
investigation  which  begins  this 
month  with  "The  Elite  Corps  of 
American  Business"  (p.  31). 

Mr.  Mayer  at  twenty-eight  has 
written  two  books— a  political  novel, 
The  Experts,  and  an  entertaining 
and  penetrating  book  called  Wall 
Street:  Men  and  Money. 

.  .  .  The  joys  of  "Retarding  Shake- 
speare" (p.  37)  came  to  Milton 
Kaplan  the  hard  way.  He  is  a  teacher 
of  English  at  George  Washington 
High  School  in  New  York  City  and 
chairman  of  the  department.  His 
poems  have  appeared  in  a  number 
of  magazines  and  he  is  the  author  of 
Radio  and  Poetry. 

.  .  .  Frances  McFadden— Connecti- 
cut-born and  a  former  managing 
editor  of  Harper's  Bazaar— sets  her 
new  story,  "Lazy  Susan"  (p.  52),  in 
the  old  silver-mining  mountain 
country  of  the  West.  Miss  McFadden 
lives  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

.  .  .  Mental  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  (especially  public  institutions) 
have  recently  been  pictured  as  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation.  Actually  first- 
rate  treatment— with  good  records  of 
cure  of  patients— exists  in  many  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  hospitals. 
Among  the  best  is  St.  Elizabeths— 
federally  owned  and  operated  and  a 
true  pace-setter  for  a  whole  century. 

Natalie  Davis  Spingarn,  who  re- 
ports on  the  huge  establishment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  (p.  58),  has 
written  for  the  past  five  years  in  the 
health  and  welfare  field.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  a  Washington  lawyer,  has  two 
sons,  and  serves  on"  the  boards  of 
the  Green  Acres  School  and  the 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club. 

.  .  .  Benjamin  Franklin's  25()th 
birthday  is  the  ostensible  reason  for 
Harold  A.  Larrabee's  sympathetic 
analysis  of  "Poor  Richard  in  an  Age 
of  Plenty"  (p.  64).  However,  Mr. 
Larrabee,  who  is  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Union  College,  and 
American  editor  of  the  international 
quarterly,  Bibliography  of  Philoso- 
phy, has  almost  an  inherited  interest 
in  Franklin,  since  his  lather  belonged 
in  the  1860s  to  a  schoolboy  club 
modeled  on  the  Junto  and  called  the 
Franklin  Fraternity  in  the  Melrose 
(Massachusetts)  High  School. 
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Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Port  Antonio 
Jamaica.  B.W.I. 

TITCHF I  ELD  HOTEL 

Formerly  Errol  Flynn's. 
Here  you  will  find 
River-Rafting  —  Swim- 
ming —  Fishing  — 
Horseback  Riding  De- 
lightful accommodations 
—Beautiful  Scenery  S.S. 
Evangeline  passengers 
—  10-Dav  stop-over  priv- 
ilege; $80.00.  (Amer- 
ican Plan  at  either  the 
Windsor  or  Titchfield. 
For  literature  and  re- 
servations on  both  tin 
above  Hotels  write 
Eastern  Shipping  Corp. 
att.:  Mrs.  M.  Collins, 
Box  882.  Miami  (■ 
Fla.— 3-831 1. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
SHERATON- 
BELVEDERE 
Baltimore's  Finest  Hotel. 
Ideal  location.  Conveni- 
ent transportation  lines, 
business  and  entertain ■ 
merit  centers.  Famous 
Maryland  Cuisine.  Un- 
excelled Personal  Serv- 
ice, 300  Spacious  Out- 
side Rooms.  Many  air- 
conditioned.  The  New 
Jubilee  Room  for  Cock 
ta  i I s . 

West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Hotel,  di- 
rectly fronting  beauti- 
ful Lake  Worth.  2H 
rooms  with  private 
baths,  convenient  tc 
shops,  theatres,  church- 
es. Now  more  charming 
than  ever .  Bea  utiful 
decor.  Quiet  luxury. 
Close  to  all  Palm  Beach 
pleasures.  Planned  Hos- 
tess-directed social  en- 
tertainment. Roof  So- 
larium. Sun  porch  ant. 
spacious  lawn.  Park'  •■ 
nirectly  connected  with 
lobby.  Luxury  at  bud- 
get prices.  Open  all 
year. 


Miami,  Florida 

THE  COLUMBUS 
Miami's     Finest  Hotel. 

Your  Miami  visit  be- 
comes a  memorable  ex- 
perience at  the  incom- 
parable Columbus  Ho- 
tel overlooking  Biscay- 
ne  Bay!  Luxuriously  air 
conditioned  in  its  en- 
tirety. Impeccable  Serv- 
ice. Convenient  to  smart 
shops,  theatres,  night 
life.  Miami's  most  mag- 
nificent view  from  the 
fabulous  '  'Top  O'  the 
Columbus" ,  Superb 
cocktails,  cuisine  and 
supper  dancing.  Open 
All  Year. 
Miami  Beach.  Florida 
FLAMINGO  HOTEL 
Fifteen  landscaped  acres 
of  secluded  privacy,  dis 
tinctlv  awav  from  "The 
Beach"  but  ONLY  Flor- 
ida Hotel  with  its  own 
private  docks,  champion- 
ship tennis  courts,  beach 
&  cabana  club,  hibiscus 
lined  walks.  Hotel  rooms 
&  cottages.  FLAMINGO 
guests  have  access  to 
a  fine  private  golf  club 
nearby.  Two  famous 
s  p  o  r  t  s  personalities 
joined  .  the  Flamingo 
this  year.  Florence 
Chadwick  who  holds  tht' 
record  for  swimming 
the  English  Channel 
and  also  the  StraLvrhts 
of  Gibraltar,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  pool  and 
cabanas.  Doris  Hart, 
national  women's  ten- 
nis champion  will  giv< 
personal  instruction  al 
the  three  courts.  She 
won  the  Wimbledon  in 
1955.  winning  the 
American  Title  in  195-* 
and  1955.  Rates  on 
request.  References  re- 
quired. Write  for  coloi 
brochure. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
abort  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 
1751  Morse  Ave.,  Dept.  77-N,  Chicago  26,  III. 


Help  me.  too' 
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Professor  Larrabee  should  not  be 
confused  with  bis  fellow-editor  of  the 
New  England  Quarterly  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Franklin  Papers  at 
Vale,  Leonard  W.  Labaree;  nor,  es- 
pecially in  Harper's,  with  bis  son, 
Eric  Larrabee,  an  editor  and  con- 
tributor well  known  in  these  pages. 

. . .  The  light  verse  this  month  is  con- 
tributed by  graduates  of  serious  col- 
leges: Helen  Puner  and  Judith 
Murphy  (p.  51)  went  to  Barnard  and 
Smith  respectively;  Felicia  Lamport 
(p.  67)  to  Vassar;  John  Betjeman  (p. 
55)  to  Marlborough,  Oxford.  His 
poem  is  from  A  Few  Late  Chrysan- 
themums, one  of  his  several  books 
published  in  England. 

I ...  In  "The  Bird  and  the  Machine" 
(p.  69)  Loren  C.  Eiseley,  professor  of 
anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  tells  one  of  those  odd 
adventures  of  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion reflecting  on  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience which  have  been  his  unique 
specialty  in  nearly  a  dozen  Harper's 
articles  since  January  1947.  Always 
skirting  areas  of  the  controversial, 
Professor  Eiseley  cut  glancingly  into 
modern  Darwinian  theories  in  his 
most  recent  article,  "Was  Darwin 
Wrong  About  the  Human  Brain?" 
(November  1955).  A  sampling  of  the 
repercussions  appears  in  the  Letters 
column  this  month. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 

The  role  of  leader  of  the  opposition 
party  in  American  politics  has  never 
been  clear-cut.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
sums  up  what  he  has  tried  to  make  it. 

Helen  Puner  previews  the  new  find- 
ings about  teen-age  behavior  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell  and  bis  associates. 

Dave  Beck  and  bis  1,400,000  Team- 
sters are  the  most  powerful  single 
force  American  labor  has  ever  seen. 
Sidney  Lens  explains  their  threat  to 
the  new  AFL-CIO  merger. 

A  French  Dominican  priest  who  is  a 
shrewd  but  friendly  critic  of  Amer- 
ican culture,  Raymond-Leopold 
Bruckberger,  offers  a  challenging 
"Assignment  for  American  Intellec- 
tuals." And  Francis  King  describes 
the  unique  charms  of  modern  Greece. 


"God's  Long  Arm  Reached 
Down  to  Help  Me!" 


For  almost  a  lifetime,  the  woman  had 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  Catholic 
Church— uncertain  whether  to  come  in 
or  stay  out. 

"Seemingly,"  she  says,  "I  was  born 
loving  the  Catholic  Church."  This  she 
attributes  to  a  "small  miracle,"  inasmuch 
as  her  parents  were  not  Catholic,  or  even 
religious;  and  "our  relatives  and  friends 
were  none  of  them  Catholics." 

As  a  child,  she  loved  to  visit  Catholic 
churches  to  light  candles  and  pray  the 
rosary.  But  as  she  grew  older  . . .  and  tried 
to  evaluate  Catholic  beliefs  on  her  own 
limited  knowledge,  or  upon  the  mis- 
taken opinions  of  others ...  a  "wall  of 
obstacles"  kept  getting  in  the  way. 

In  the  midst  of  her  confusion  and  un- 
certainty, she  enrolled  for  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  course  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion which  is  given  free  by  mail.  And 
now  a  Catholic,  she  says:  "I  am  filled 
with  wonder  and  gratitude  that  God's 
long  arm  reached  down  to  lift  me  up 
SO  tenderly." 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  many 
people  seeking  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  Church  encounter  a  "wall  of 
obstacles"  as  this  woman  did.  The  reason 
is,  usually,  that  so  many  of  the  "facts" 
they  hear  about  the  Catholic  Church  are 
not  facts  at  all,  but  misrepresentations 
or  the  fruits  of  misunderstanding.  Even 
those  who  admire  and  respect  the 
Church  . . .  and  who  wish  to  hold  for  it 
only  sentiments  of  tolerance  and  good- 
will . . .  are  often  confused  and  deceived. 

There  is,  of  course,  only  one  fair  and 
proper  way  to  understand  and  evaluate 
Catholic  teachings  and  worship.  That  is 
by  getting  the  facts  about  them  from  an 
authentic  Catholic  source.  And  that  is 


why  the  Catholic  Church  says  again  and 
again..  ."INVESTIGATE!" 

Maybe,  after  investigating,  you  still 
won't  want  to  share  the  Catholic  rever- 
ence for  Mary.  But  you  WILL  under- 
stand it.  You  will  know  why  and  how 
Catholics  obey  the  Pope.  You  will  under- 
stand the  Catholic  attitude  on  salvation 
outside  the  Church  . . .  why  Catholics  use 
statues  and  holy  water  . . .  why  Catholics 
say  the  Mass  is  truly  a  Holy  Sacrifice. 

And  now  it  is  so  easy  to  investigate 
...  so  easy  to  get  the  facts  . . .  without 
cost,  trouble  or  embarrassment.  Just  fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  MAIL  IT 
today,  and  a  highly  interesting  pamphlet 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail . . .  under 
plain  cover  — and  nobody  will  call  on 
you.  Just  ask  for  our  Free  Pamphlet 
No.  D-7. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled: 
"Why  The  Catholic  Church  Says  'Investigate!' 

D-7 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


STATE 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KIIIGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Mix  ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


RELIGIOUS 

4422    LINDELL  BLVD. 


For  information,  suggestions,  and  catalogs  write: 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


LIVI\G. 


For  women.  Fully  accredited.  Awards  A. A.  decree.  Col- 
lege transfer,  terminal  and  pre-professlonal  courses. 
Limited  enrollment.  Strong  student  leadership.  Beauti- 
ful campus.  All  sports.  Swimming  pool.  Social  life. 
Inclusive  'ee.  N.Y.C.  50  miles.  Literature  on  request. 


Box  401 


Hackettstown,  New  Jersey 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


THEATRE  ARTS 


GOODMAN  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 
School  of  Drama 

Art  In-titute  of  Chicago.  Acting.  Directing.  Radio. 
Television,  Scene  and  Costume  Design.  B.F.A.  &  M.F.A. 
Degrees.  Acting  Company  —  260  shows  annually.  Write: 
Registrar,  Dept.  X,  Goodman  Memorial  Theatre.  Chicago  3 


HOME  STUDY 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.  Kindergarten-9th  grade. 
Complete  teaching  manual:  lessons,  hooks,  supplies  pro- 
vided. No  experience  necessary.  Guidance  hy  Calvert 
teachers.   Used  world-wide.   50th  year.  Catalog. 

Calvert  School,  71  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


cr-unni    I  Since  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
C>LnUUL      _  to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
cr\D  p  1 D I  Q  ;  'rained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
rUK  vjluLo     Spurious   dorm   on  extensive  campus  20 
1  miles  from  NYC— country  and  cosmopolitan 
SUMMIT        living.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  sports,  rid- 
IERSEY  I  ing'  a"  activities-  Catalog.  Pictorial  Bklt. 

Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe.  B.A..  MA..  Hdm. 


ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  12-18.  In  Mendham  Hills 
35  miles  from  New  York.  Est.  1880.  Accredited  college 
preparation  and  general  courses  with  music  and  art.  Small 
classes.  Swimming,  riding,  tennis. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR.   BOX  756.  MENDHAM.  N.  J. 


HEWLETT  SCHOOL 

Long  Island  School  for  Girls  6-18.  Est.  1915.  Thorough 
college  preparation.  Balanced  general  course.  Dramatics, 
art,  music.  Small  classes.  Complete  sports  program.  Hiding. 
Country  campus.  Homelike.  Accred.  hy  N  Y.  Bd.  of  Regents. 
Jeanette  M.  Sullivan.  Headmistress,  East  Islip,  L.  I..  N  Y. 


OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music,  Art.  Speech. 
Grades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life. 
Winter  sports.  Riding.  Beautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen.  Box  120,  Vassalboro,  Maine 


SAINT  MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 

An  Episcopal  school  for  girls,  grades  9  to  12  preparing 
tor  all  leading  colleges.  Located  in  scenic  White  Mountains. 
Art,  Music,  Riding.  Tennis,  Sports.  Vigorous  ski  program. 
Accessible  to  Boston  and  New  York  City.  Catalog. 

Mary  Harley  Jenks,  Principal.  Box  M.  Littleton.  N.  H. 

DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  day:  enrollment  90.  Grades  7,  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.  Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  Beautiful  country  campus 
Vi  hr.  Boston.  Riding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Hall). 
Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann,  Head,  Box  X.  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 

STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

87th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory:  8th- 12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  instruction  In  riding.  Skiing.  Mensen- 
dieck  for  posture.  150  acres.  Modern  fireproof  building. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson,  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


ROGERS  HALL 

64  years  of  New  England  traditions.  Near  Boston.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  One  year  Intensive  review  for 
college.  General  course:  secretarial  training.  Excellent 
music  &  art    All  sports,  riding.  Swimming  pool.  Catalog 

Mrs.  Katherine  W.  MacGay.  Box  H.  Lowell,  Mass. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art.  secretarial.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing.  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  7:ith 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport,  R.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.   George  W.   Emerson,   Box  43,   Northampton,  Mass. 


FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  boarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12.  near 
Chicago.  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges  >V 
universities  since  I860.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  average  12. 
Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Catalog. 
Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal,  Box  17.  Lake  Forest,  III. 

KEMPER  HALL 

Episcopal  Boarding  School  for  Girls.   Thorough  college 
preparation  &  spiritual  training.  Unusual  opportunities  in 
Music,  Dramatics  &  Fine  Arts:  also  Ceramics.  All  sports. 
Jr.  School.  Beautiful  lake  shore  campus  50  mi.  from  Chicago. 
Write:  Box  HM.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


WESTTOWN 

A  Friends'  School.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college  un- 
der the  '  oral  and  spiritual  standards  of  Quaker  education. 
Grades  9-12.  Openings  in  grades  9  and  10.  Graduates  in 
over  125  colleges.  Est.  1799.  Near  Philadelphia.  Catalog. 
J.  Kirk  Russell,  Dir.  of  Adm.,  Box  671,  Westtown.  Pa. 


SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  in  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastic  sports. 
Art.  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  Y.  C,  Phila. 
William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope.  Pa. 


TUXEDO  PARK  SCHOOL 

For  children  5-14;  5  &  7  day  boarding  from  2nd  grade. 
Beautiful  estate  one  hour  from   N.   Y.   Accredited.  Pre- 
pares for  leading  secondary  schools.  Music.  Art.  Dancing. 
Shop.  Skiing.  Sports.  Phone  Tuxedo  4-0128. 
Philip  Potter,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  Tuxedo  Park,  New  York 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Year-round   Regents   accred.,   coed,   college  preparation. 
Grades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff. 
Resident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes. 
Activity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 
L.  M.  Gage,  M.A..  Hdm.,  Staatsburg-on- H udson,  N.  Y. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co-educational;  day  A:  boarding:  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  shop,  sports  & 
work  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek,  Jr.,  Headmaster.  Weston  93.  Mass. 


BUXTON  SCHOOL 

Four  year  college  preparatory  school  where  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  understand  others.  Advanced 
training  for  talented  students  in  drama,  creative  writing, 
music  and  art.  Country  living.  Sports.  Work  program. 
Ellen  Geer  Sangster.  Dir.,  Box  970-M.  Williamstown,  Mass. 


SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coed,  ages  3-18.  College  preparatory,  general  courses. 
Small  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics,  building  projects. 
Sports,  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus. 
Accredited.  Ellen  Q.  Sawin.  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  and 
Wm.  N.  Wingerd,  Dirs.  Hockessin  15,  Delaware 


QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Coed  college  prep,  school  on  40,000  acre  cattle  ranch.  Ages 
10-18.  Sound  training  in  fundamentals.  Accredited.  High 
scholastic  standards.  Horse  for  each  student,  cattle  round- 
ups, ranch  chores,  sports,  swimming  pool.  Clear,  dry  air. 
Also  summer  camp.  Charles  M.  Orme,  Jr.,  Dir.,  Mayer,  Ariz. 


FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  Tucson 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  hoys  and 
girls.  Grades  3  12.  College  preparatory.  Superior  facilities 
and  staff.   Riding,   swimming,  other  activities   in  warm, 
drv  climate.  For  catalog,  write  the  Director, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster.  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  International.  Counseling  pro- 
gram. Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory  course. 
Music,  clubs,  shops,  sports.  90  acres.  75  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Moderate  fee.  160th  year.  Early  application  advisable. 
William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


ST.  BERNARD'S  SCHOOL 

Accredited  Episcopal  school  for  boys,  grades  7-1!  stres- 
sing college  preparation.  330-acre  campus  40  miles  from 
N.Y.C.  Small  classes.  Work  and  farm  program.  Supervised 
study.   Free  riding.  Itiflery,  team  sports,  clubs.  Catalog. 
D.  R.  Williams,  Headmaster,  Gladstone  5,  New  Jersey 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
ness, general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC.  Boys 
taught  how  to  study:  small  classes;  remedial 
reading.  All  sports.  Junior  school.  75th  year. 
New  term  February  1.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Registrar,  Box  251,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


MILFORD 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Famous  for  its  teach- 
ing since  19  6.  Grades  8-12.  Very  small  classes  develop  good 
study  habits.  Optional  acceleration  for  mature  students 
completes  1V2  years'  in  12  mos.  Winter  term  starts  Jan.  30. 
William  D.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milford  7,  Connecticut 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Enter 
June  4  or  October  1.  Write  for  catalog. 

R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin..  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Fully  accrediteed  Catholic  school  fur  boys  in  grades  9-12. 
Directed  bv   Xavcri..;.   Bros.   Outstanding  college  record. 
Small  classes.   Full  sports  program  including  golf,  tennis. 
Clubs,  hand.  200  acre  campus  near  Boston.  50th  year. 
Brother  Gilroy,  C.F.X.,  Headmaster,  Box  H,  Danvers.  Mass. 


THE  FIRESIDE  SCHOOL 

Boyr  7-12.  Thorough  academic  training  in  friendly  atmos- 
phere on  lOO-acre  New  England  farm.  High  record  of  achieve- 
ment. Individual  program.  Activities  of  home,  classroom, 
outdoors  combine  to  develop  health,  scholarship,  character. 
L.  V.  Tulpa,  Ed. M .,  &  Mrs.  Tulpa,  Box  H,  Plainfleld,  Conn. 

FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  in  Upper  School  (grades  8-12) 
has  increased  honor  roll  50%.  Develops  concentration. 
Accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs..  2  gyms, 
pool.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  1-7.  59th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  801.  Fork  Union,  Virginia 


A  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

If  you  have  difficulty   in  making  a  suitable  selection 
from  among  the  large  number  of  schools  advertised  in  this 
issue,  feel  perfectly  free  to  write  to  our  Counselor  for  sug- 
gestions and  information.  Please  give  fullest  details. 
Educational  Counselor,  49  E.  33rd  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


PURSUIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

Ask  any  child  who  went  to  camp  last 
year  what  he  remembers  most  and 
chances  are  he'll  mention  some  over- 
night hike  or  canoe  trip.  How  could 
he  forget  missing  a  trail  marker  and 
w  alking  an  extra  hour  ...  or  packing 
the  food  for  the  horseback  breakfast 
and  grabbing  six  cans  of  baked  beans 
instead  of  chocolate  syrup?  Home  was 
never  like  this! 

Here  is  an  important  part  of  camp- 
ing's answer  to  Johnny's  pursuit  of 
adventure  —  taking  trips.  All  kinds  of 
camps  have  trips  in  their  program.  In 
some  camps,  the  entire  summer  is 
spent  on  rivers  or  roads,  going  by  ca- 
noe or  wagon.  Whether  he  travels  two 
miles  or  two  thousand,  your  child  is 
seeing  new  places  and  doing  new 
things.  What  could  be  better  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  adventure? 

Educators  have  found  that  by  bas- 
ing their  programs  on  this  natural 
desire  of  children  for  adventure,  the 
more  elusive  yet  most  important  ele- 
ments of  camping  —  development  of 
self-reliance,  self-discipline,  and  gen- 
eral realization  of  self  are  achieved 
quite  naturally.  No  lectures  about 
"team  spirit"  and  "group  integration" 
are  needed.  Few  pep  talks  are  given, 
because  when  it's  a  matter  of  six  boys 
and  two  counselors  preparing  a  camp 
site  and  dinner  besides,  every  hand  is 
used!  Chores  must  be  shared  by  all, 
and  a  "weak  sister"  soon  finds  himself 
working  right  along.  He  is  needed. 
He  will  be  responsible. 

These  are  the  moments  when  he 
feels  he  is  really  contributing  on  his 
own.  And,  under  the  direction  of 
mature  counselors,  he  is,  for  he  must 
help  with  everything  —  even  to  find- 
ing the  right  spot  for  his  sleeping  bag. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  no  minor  decision. 
Ever  slept  with  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  your  back? 

If  your  child  is  anxious  for  a  new 
experience  ...  if  his  desire  for  adven- 
ture needs  channeling,  perhaps  a 
camp  which  emphasizes  trips  would 
be  the  answer. 

Whatever  your  child  wants  in  a 
camp  is  available.  There  is  a  "best 
choice"  for  him,  and  you  need  not 
settle  for  less  if  you  begin  investigat- 
ing early.  We  will  be  happy  to  help 
with  camp  suggestions  if  you  wish. 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


ki 


On  a  Bay  of 

Lake 
Champlain 
in  Vt. 

For  Girls  6—17.  38th  season.  Riding  for  every  girl  every 
day  —  wonderful  trails  —  own  stable.  Sailing,  swimming, 
canoeing,  water  skiing,  tennis,  archery,  rifiery,  crafts,  dra- 
matics, dance.  Separate  division  for  girls  under  10. 
_  Give  age.  Booklet: 

Vjr     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Williams 
^^j?  St.  Lawrence  University 

»  Nr       33  Judson  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


ECHO  CAMP 

Camp  fun  in  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Raquette  Lake  for 
65  girls  6-17.  All  camp  activities  with  riding,  trips,  tennis, 
sailing,  aquaplaning,  and  water  skiing.  Excellent  food  and 
supervision.  Lodges,  private  baths.  Fee  $425.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  Carlton  M.  Clough,  Pleasantville,  New  York 


BLAIDSDELL 


Bradford,   N.   H.   60  girls,   6-16.   Special  program  for 
girl'  6  thru'    10  years.  Mature  college-trained  specialists. 
All   sports,   featuring  watersports:  sailing,  aqua-planing, 
water-skiing,  canoe  trips.  Call  or  writa^/or  brochure. 
Lillis  A.  Hull,  503  Carleton  Road,  Westfield.  New  Jersey 

FARWELL 

5 1 st  season.  Girls  6-16.  On  private  lake  in  Vermont. 
Riding,  aquaplaning,  swimming,  tennis  featured.  All  usual 
activities.  Sailing.  Snug  log  cabins.  Inclusive  fee.  Limited 
enrollment  120.  four  age  groups.  Catalogue. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Dulany  Furlong,  Box  6185,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


•LEDGE 


T 

ORR'S  ISLAND,  MAINE 

B  (Connected  With  Mainland) 

Camping  at  its  best.  Sailing  in  beautiful 
Casco  Bay.  Racing.  Fun.  Adventure.  Clean, 
clear  salt  water  for  swimming.  Crafts.  Dra- 
matics. Music.  Tennis.  Own  stable  of  "Good 
Hands"  horses.  Canoe  trips.  Aquaplaning, 
water  skiing.  Counsellor  Training.  Booklet. 

Mrs.  Nell  Barnes  Knorr, 
Box  H-16  So.  Portland,  Maine 


QUANSET  SAILING  CAMPS 

Cape  Cod  camp  for  girls  5  to  18  featuring  dally  sailing 
on  beautiful  Pleasant  Bay.  Races,  Tennis,  Crafts,  Archery. 
Riding  included  in  fee.  4  age  groups.  Adult  Sailing  School 
June  and  September.  52nd  year.  Catalog. 

F.  M.  Hammatt,  South  Orleans,  Massachusetts 


MOY-MO-DA-YO 

"Sunny  Woodland."  50th  Anniversary  Season.  Cornish, 
Maine.  Where  90  girls.  5- IS,  enjoy  friendly,  relaxing,  hap- 
py atmosphere.  Land  and  water  sports,  dramatics,  dancing, 
crafts,  trips.  $490  fee  covers  all  activities  and  riding. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  C.  Peterson.  81  -H  Winslow  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 

BELGIAN  VILLAGE  CAMP 

Summer  of  Fun  A:  Relaxation.  Girls  6-16.  Private  lake  in 
Berkshires.  Riding,  land  &  water  sports,  tennis,  theatre, 
shop,  crafts,  pets,  hiking,  trips.  Spec,  program,  girls  15-16. 
.Nurse.  Friendly  staff.  Dirs:  Bertha  Carlson  (KI  3-6202): 
Mary  M.  Beasley  (AT  9-8220),  112  E.  90  St.,  New  York  28 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


SHATTUCK  SUMMER  SCHOOL-CAMP 

Six  weeks'  recreation  and  studv  for  boys  9- IS.  Two  age 
groups.    Regular   Sbattuck    faculty    and    facilities.  Basic 
military  training.   Sailing,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  other 
sports.  Dietitian.  In  southern  Minnesota.  Catalog. 
Dir.  of  Admissions.  A-569  Shumway  Hall.  Faribault,  Minn. 


WHICH  CAMP? 
WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

If  you  want  help,  suggestions,  and 
catalogs,  write  or  call  our  Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement.  Schools 
Miss  Adele  Wallace,  Camps 

For  boy  or  girl 

Present  age  and  grade  

Entering  when?   

Boarding?  or  day? 

Military?  Coeducational? 

Where  located?  

Other  needs   


Parent  

( or  guardian ) 

Address  


SUMMER  CAMP  COUNSELORS  -  '56. 
Write  now  for  our  Questionnaire.  Di- 
rectors are  signing  contracts  already. 


ADIRONDACK  WOODCRAFT  CAMPS 

31st  yr.  Fun  &  Adventure  in  the  Woods.  Boys  7-18.  Five 
separate  age  groups.   2  private  lakes,  trout  stream,  near 
01-1  Forge.  Adirondack.  Canadian  canoe  trips.  22  horses. 
Forestry,  rifiery.  Mature  counselors,  3  nurses.  Booklet. 
William  H.  Abbott,  Director,  Box  2382,  Fayettevi lie,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  EAST  LODGE 

For  60  boys,  7-16.  Great  East  Lake.  Acton,  Me.  Flexible 
program.  Boys  follow  own  interests.  Geology,  nature  museum. 
Underwater  fishing,  swimming,  sailing,  golf,  rifiery.  shop, 
trips.  Tutoring.  Exc.  supervision.  Counselors  over  2) ,  30th  yr. 
Donald  M.  Bridgeman,  192  Birchland  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PASSUMPSIC 

For  125  real,  live  fellows,  7-15,  on  a  beautiful 
\  ermont  lake.  All  land  &  water  sports,  riding, 
canoe  trips,  overnight  bikes.  Practical  camp- 
craft.  3  age  groups.  43rd  yr.  A  happy  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry,  4706  Essex 
Ave..  Chevy  Chase  15.  Washington.  D.  C. 


KEEWAYDIN  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS 

On  Lake  Dunmore.  Vermont 
Alfred  Hare.  Director 

Anton  Road,  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania 


MOWGLIS 


1 1. 


Watei 


'4th  yr.  00  acres,  U  mile  lakefront  in  central 
rung,  crew,  sailing,  canoeing,  tennis,  base- 
lature   study,    trail    clearing,    weather  forecasting, 
crafts,  photography.  Trips.  Separate  jr.  camp  boys  7-9. 
Darwin  A.  Kingsley,  III,  D  ir. .  4 1 9  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


ball. 


CAMP  WANDERLUST 

Canoe  trip  through  the  Maine  Woods  along  the  Allagash. 
For  boys   12  IS.  Woodcraft,  hiking,  swimming,  trout  fish- 
ing, wild-game  photography,  Small  group  under  experienced 
guides  and  woodsmen.  25th  season.  7-  and  5-week  terms. 
Wesley  Herrick.  Box  75.  Henniker,  New  Hampshire 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 

CAMP  RED  FOX 

For  boys  &  girls  5-15  at  Newfound  Lake,  N.  H.  where 
campers  enjoy  an  ideal  summer.  Experienced  staff.  All  land 
&  water  sports.  Creative  activities.  Health  record.  Also 
coed  boarding  school  In  Mass  Katharine  F.  Bartlett  and 
Mary  Harriman  Drexler,  Directors,  Box  H,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

CEDAR  MANOR 

Bdg  &  Day.  Children  3-10.  Summer  periods  of  2-8  wks. 
Friendly   borne   life.   Invigorating  outdoor  fun.  Facilities 
created  just  for  "elves".  Swimming,  hobbies,  music,  horse 
&  pony  rides.  Careful  supervision— well  trained  staff. 
Mrs.  N.  Woodhurn  (B.A.),  North  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 


THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS... 


(L.  TO  R.,    A.  SCHNEIDER.  M.  SCHNEIDER.  J.  ROISMAN.  B.  KROYT) 


PHOTOGRAPH  BY  GLENNA  HOPEWELL 


Joseph  Roisman,  Mischa  Schneider,  Boris  Kroyt  and 
Alexander  Schneider — known  collectively  as  the  Budapest  String 
Quartet — have  a  unique  ability  to  perform  as  a  single  artistic 
personality.  Each  is  a  superb  musician;  as  a  chamber  group  they 
stand  unsurpassed.  Their  historic  recording  of  the  complete 
Beethoven  quartets,  performed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  four 
250-year-old  Stradivari  instruments,  is  truly  the  sound  of  genius. 
We  are  honored  that  this,  the  finest  of  string  quartets, 
has  chosen  to  record  exclusively  for  Columbia  Records. 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS 


Recent  Columbia  Masterworks  "Lp"  rec- 
ords by  the  Budapest  String  Quartet  include: 

Beethoven:  Complete  String  Quartets  in 

three  volumes — 

Vol.  1  (early)  3  records  SL  172 

Vol.  2  (middle)  4  records  SL  173 

Vol.  3  (late)  5  records  SL  174 

Mozart:  Six  Quartets,  3-record  set  SL  187 

Schubert:  Three  Quartets,  3-record  set 
SL  194 

■  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  above  photograph,  suitable  for  framing. 
Send  a  card  to  Columbia  Records,  Room 
11-H  799  7th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


•  "COLUMBIA"  ®  "MASTERWORKS"        T.  M.  PRICES  ARE  SUGGESTED  LIST.  INCLUDING  TAX. 
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THE  WALL  STREET 
LAWYERS 

Part  I:  The  Elite  Corps  of  American  Business 


MARTIN  MAYER 

They  have  created  the  "law  factories"  that  sell 
the  costliest  advice  in  the  world  .  .  . 
they  shun  publicity,  hobnob  with  intellectuals, 
need  a  million  a  year  to  keep  the  office 
open  .  .  .  and  seldom  step  into  a  courtroom. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  offering  new  is- 
sues of  state  and  municipal  bonds  usually 
begin  with  an  italic  heading:  "Interest  Exempt, 
in  the  Opinion  of  Counsel,  from  All  Present  Fed- 
eral Income  Taxation."  Counsel's  opinion  of  a 
new  issue  of  corporate  securities  is  not  printed, 
because  there's  no  way  to  avoid  the  tax;  but  in 
every  ad  could  appear  the  more  simple  statement, 
"Our  Lawyer  Says  This  Is  Okay."  A  similar  slo- 
gan could  underline  every  announcement  of  a 
<  tiange  in  a  corporation's  policies,  and  could  be 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  memorandum  slips 
by  which  executives  communicate  with  one  an- 
Other.  There  are  few  commercial  situations, 
these    days,    in   which   a    business   can  safely 


proceed  without  approval  first  from  a  lawyer. 

Small  businesses  get  their  advice  from  small 
law  firms;  big  businesses,  from  big  law  firms. 
There  are  thirty-five  or  forty  law  firms  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  year's  fees,  after 
expenses,  are  split  up  among  fifteen  or  more  part- 
ners. Most  cities  of  more  than  a  million  popula- 
tion have  at  least  one  such  firm,  but  they  concen- 
trate in  Washington,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New 
York.  Especially  New  York— the  most  recent  Mar- 
tindale-Hubbell  law  directory  lists  no  fewer  than 
twenty  law  firms  with  fifteen  or  more  living  part- 
ners. All  but  two  of  these  firms  are  located 
around  Wall  Street,  in  the  half-mile  square  that 
marks  the  financial  district;  and  all  but  one  draw 
their  income  almost  exclusively  from  corpora- 
tions, financial  institutions,  and  large  estates. 

In  a  law  firm  with  fifteen  partners,  there  will 
usually  be  twenty  to  fifty  "associates,"  young  law- 
yers who  are  employees  nither  than  members  of 
the  firm;  and  for  each  attorney  there  will  usually 
be  one  nonprofessional  on  the  staff.  Even  the 
smallest  of  the  big  law  firms  will  feed  some  sev- 
enty mouths  every  week,  and  the  largest— Shear- 
man &  Sterling  &  Wright— with  thirty-three  part- 
ners, leeds  more  than  two  hundred. 

To  meet  suc  h  a  payroll  requires  a  considerable 
income"':  no  law  firm  of  fifteen  o>  more  partners 
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can  live  on  total  fees  of  less  than  one  million 
dollars  a  year. 

For  an  average  firm,"  said  a  Wall  Street  part- 
ner* recently,  "two  or  three  million  would  not 
be  an  extraordinary  year." 

Clients'  fees  are  the  most  belligerently  de- 
fended  secret  of  a  trade  in  which  almost  every- 
thing is  confidential,  but  there  is  a  written  record 
that  Cahill,  Gordon,  Reindel  8c  Ohl  collected 
$425,000  from  RCA  Victor  In  1954.  And  about 
80  per  cent  of  every  big  firm's  total  income  is  pre- 
dictable in  advance,  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
year's  work  for  clients  who  "retain"  the  firm. 

The  names  of  the  big  firms,  and  of  the  big 
lawyers  who  run  them,  appear  only  rarely  in  the 
newspapers  in  connection  with  their  work.  News- 
papers are  interested  in  divorce  actions  and  crim- 
inal trials.  The  large  corporate  law  firms  will 
manage  divorces  for  high  corporate  executives, 
but  the  function  is  management  only,  and  if  the 
case  threatens  to  hit  the  headlines  they  will  hire 
and  hide  behind  an  outside  lawyer.  Criminal 
law  is  frankly  a  separate  specialty  and  one  which 
does  not  interest  the  corporate  lawyers,  though 
they  will  very  occasionally  undertake  a  defense  in 
an  unpopular  cause  celebre:  Debevoise,  Plimp- 
ton 8c  McLean  appeared  for  Alger  Hiss;  Win- 
throp,  Stimson,  Putnam  &  Roberts  for  William 
Remington. 

Nevertheless,  the  Wall  Street  lawyers  are  often 
famous  men,  even  household  names.  The  late 
John  W.  Davis  (Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunder- 

*  Canon  27  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Bar  holds  that  "It 
is  unprofessional  to  solicit  professional  employment 
by  circulars,  advertisements,  through  touters,  or  by 
personal  communications  or  interviews  not  warranted 
by  personal  relations.  Indirect  advertisements  for  pro- 
fessional employment  such  as  furnishing  or  inspiring 
newspaper  comments  ...  in  connection  with  causes 
in  which  the  lawyer  has  been  or  is  engaged  or  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  their  conduct,  the  magnitude 
of  the  interest  involved,  the  importance  of  the  law- 
yer's position,  and  all  other  like  self-laudation,  of- 
fend the  traditions  and  lower  the  tone  of  our  pro- 
fession and  are  reprehensible.  .  .  ." 

Like  any  ethical  proposition,  the  Canon  is  sus- 
ceptible to  individual  interpretation,  and  is  some- 
times entirely  ignored.  Most  of  the  lawyers  to  whom 
I  spoke,  however,  felt  that  the  appearance  of  their 
names  in  an  article  of  this  nature  would  violate 
Canon  27.  I  agreed  that  I  would  not  use  their  names, 
or  identify  with  their  firms  the  data  or  the  opinions 
that  they  had  given  me.  It  was  understood  that  I 
could  use  any  and  all  information  that  I  found  for 
myself  from  printed  of  other  sources  outside  the  firm. 

Since  I  would  not  wish  to  cause  the  imputation  that 
(hose  lawyers  who  failed  to  invoke  Canon  27  operate 
on  a  lower  ethical  standard  than  their  fellows,  I  have 
attributed  all  quotes  to  anonymous  "partners."— MM. 


MAGAZINE 

land  &  Kiendl);  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
(Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  8c  Wood); 
"Wild  Bill"  Donovan  (Donovan  Leisure  Newton 
8c  Irvine);  Kenneth  Royall  (Dwight,  Royall,  Har- 
ris, Koegel  8c  Caskey);  Robert  P.  Patterson  (Pat- 
terson, Belknap  8c  Webb);  Wendell  Willkie  (Will- 
kie,  Owen,  Fair,  Gallagher  8c  Walton);  Henry 
Stimson  (Winthrop,  Stimson,  Putnam  8c  Roberts) 
—all  these  men  are  or  were  members  of  large 
New  York  law  firms.  So  are  or  were  Thomas 
Finletter,  Irving  S.  Olds,  Ernest  Gross,  Arthur 
Dean,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  John  J.  McCIpy, 
none  of  whom  has  ever  had  his  name  included 
in  the  title  of  the  firm  for  which  he  worked. 

CULTURAL    HIGH  JINKS 

THESE  men  are  very  large  frogs  in  the 
national  puddle;  and  some  of  their  part- 
ners, lawyers  whose  names  are  utterly  unsung, 
may  be  larger  still.  Their  influence  and  their 
acquaintance  cover  the  Western  world.  Some  of 
them  represent  foreign  governments  in  their  com- 
mercial dealings  with  the  American  market. 
Man}'  of  them  are  members,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, of  the  British  Inns  of  Court.  They  have 
Paris  connections:  in  the  days  before  the  war, 
most  of  the  big  Wall  Street  firms  maintained  a 
Paris  office,  and  the  freshly  married  young  asso- 
ciate was  likely  to  receive  a  European  trip  as  a 
wedding  present.  Even  today,  when  governments 
have  usurped  the  lawyers'  role  in  international 
trade,  Wall  Street  partners  are  constant  transat- 
lantic voyagers,  for  sport  or  conversation.  Several 
are  members  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the  great 
and  intensely  exclusive  club  which  adjoins  the 
golf  course  at  St.  Andrews;  at  least  one  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenaeum,  the  London  club  which 
exists  to  recognize  achievement  in  the  arts. 

The  cosmopolitan  attitude,  the  clubbishness, 
and  the  fascination  with  art  are  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  top  Wall  Street  lawyer.  He  wears 
them  as  the  advertising  executive  wears  Bermuda 
shorts:  they  distinguish  him  from  his  clients.  He 
is  the  master  of  an  intellectual  discipline.  Wall 
Street  lawyers  are,  or  recently  have  been,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  Secretary  of  the  Morgan  Library;  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera;  Chairman  of  Cooper  Union  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Grolier  Club  (book  collecting); 
Secretary  of  the  Whitney  Museum  (modern 
American  art);  and  President  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Their  infiltration  into  the 
societies  of  the  learned  and  artistic  is  continuous, 
and  in  some  cases  overwhelming.    A  rough  sur- 
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\r\  indicates  that  dozens  of  partners  in  Wall 
Street  firms  belong  to  the  Century  Association, 
which  is  supposedly  for  the  arts  at  large;  a  few 
belong  to  the  Coffee  House,  a  club  of  painters, 
actors,  editors,  and  writers;  more  than  a  few  to 
the  Lambs,  the  Lotos,  and  the  Salmagundi.  If 
the  Algonquin  Round  Table  were  still  in  exist- 
ence, it  would  shine  with  legal  lights. 

Some  of  these  men  were  brought  up  to  intel- 
lectual society,  but  for  most  of  them  participa- 
tion in  Kultur  has  been  a  conscious  effort  and 
a  real  accomplishment.  They  were  not  to  Man- 
hattan born,  but  come  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try; in  most  cases  they  are  the  first  of  their 
families  to  see  an  opera,  let  alone  run  an  opera 
house.  Entree  was  admittedly  easier  for  those 
who  were  born  rich,  or  made  their  money  early, 
but  it  was  an  accomplishment  for  everyone.  To 
be  accepted  as  an  entertaining  fellow  by  the  peo- 
ple who  entertain  you  is  one  of  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  life. 

These  are  the  bons  vivants,  and  they  run  to- 
gether in  clubs— but  not  all  Wall  Street  lawyers 
belong.  Not  everyone  has  a  yacht,  or  even  a  set 
of  golf  clubs;  only  a  few  fly  the  seaplane  com- 
muting service  out  to  Southampton  in  the  sum- 
mer; many  live  in  apartments.  One  partner 
entertains  his  office  staff  with  champagne  and 
fish  eggs,  but  another,  whose  name  is  writ  large 
in  many  books,  will  make  a  single  boiled  ham 
feed  a  hundred  employees.  Everyone  belongs  to 
a  luncheon  club,  because  there  is  practically  no 
other  way  to  eat  on  Wall  Street;  but  presence  at 
the  Recess  Club  or  the  Downtown  Association 
means  one  thing,  presence  in  the  Perpendicular 
Gothic  chambers  of  the  Lawyers'  Club,  another. 
("I  can't  see,"  said  a  banker  recently,  "why  any- 
one would  wish  to  belong  to  that.") 

Members  of  the  Lawyers'  Club  tend  to  con- 
sider the  cultural  and  social  activities  of  their 
partners  as  so  much  meaningless  high  jinks,  a 
way  of  ducking  service  on  the  committees  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  its  affiliates.  (As 
one  partner  put  it,  suspiciously,  "I  just  don't 
have  that  much  time.")  What  maintains  the 
appearance  of  harmony,  and  even  good-fellow- 
ship, is  an  unwavering  respect  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  any  fellow  attorney  who  can  earn 
8100,000  a  year.  That— and  the  fact  that  every 
Wall  Street  lawyer  shares  in  the  development  of 
a  still  new  and  changing  profession,  a  legal  life 
that  would  have  seemed  preposterous  less  than 
seventy  years  ago. 

To  some  people,  it  seems  preposterous  still. 

The  Bar  of  seventy  years  ago  was  a  highly 
inefficient   institution.    A   lawyer   preparing  a 


case  had  to  find  his  facts  and  his  legal  citations 
for  himself.  His  client  paid  him  for  his  skills 
in  developing  and  presenting  lines  of  argument; 
but  a  good  attorney  had  to  put  in  days  or  weeks 
of  donkey  work  before  he  could  get  to  the  fee- 
earning  part  of  his  job.  He  could  bring  his 
brilliance  and  eloquence  into  play  only  on  scat- 
tered great  occasions.  The  rest  of  the  time  he 
was  too  busy. 

He  had  clerks,  but  he  paid  them  nothing  and 
the  work  they  did  was  usually  worth  little  more 
than  it  cost.  Until  the  turn  of  the  century  ap- 
prenticeship in  an  attorney's  office  was  the  usual 
way  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  no  special  training 
came  before.  In  return  for  his  services  (which 
were  mostly  copying),  the  clerk  was  to  be  taught 
all  about  the  law.  It  was  a  profitless  enterprise 
on  both  sides;  and  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  several  New  York  firms  announced  that 
they  would  hire  only  graduates  of  accredited  law 
schools,  and  that  they  would  pay  such  clerks  a 
salary.    Six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  nation's  streetcar 
companies  began  to  drown  in  their  buckets  of 
watered  stock.  The  resultant  bankruptcies  re- 
vealed vast  tangles  of  interlocking  interest,  dubi- 
ous assets,  and  questionable  liabilities;  and 
lawyers  were  called  in  to  straighten  out  affairs 
and  defend  erring  directors.  Meanwhile,  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  taking  after  the  big  trusts,  wield- 
ing the  shillelagh  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Both 
the  bankruptcies  and  the  anti-trust  actions  were 
cases  of  unprecedented  complexity,  which  would 
often  take  several  years  in  the  processing,  and 
which  demanded  the  services  of  teams  of  lawyers 
rather  than  individuals.  School-taught  clerks 
fertilized  the  seedlings  of  complex  cases,  and  the 
great  law  firms  grew. 

Before  1900  there  was  scarcely  a  firm  which 
could  boast  as  many  as  ten  lawyers;  by  1920 
there  were  at  least  twenty  New  York  firms  with 
twenty  lawyers  or  more.  Today  the  top  half- 
dozen  Wall  Street  firms  can  offer  their  clients 
the  services  of  about  one  hundred  members  of 
the  Bar.  Trained  subordinates  make  it  possible 
for  senior  partners  to  devote  their  time  entirely 
to  those  parts  of  the  legal  function  in  which  their 
talents  are  extraordinary,  and  to  earn,  as  a  re- 
sult, extraordinary  incomes.  The  size  of  the 
operation  guarantees  that  every  stone  will  be 
turned,  every  detail  explored  and  understood. 

These  mammoth  partnerships  in  the  law  are 
among  the  least  understood  phenomena  of  the 
managerial  revolution.  They  are  self-perpetu- 
ating bodies,  drawing  this  generation's  partners 
from  last  generation's  associates,  and  what  they 
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sell  is  almost  exclusively  efficiency  and  knowl- 
edge. Time,  Inc.,  first  went  to  Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Moore  for  legal  assistance  because  Henry 
Luce's  brother-in-law  was  a  partner  in  the  firm: 
social  connections,  or  a  parvenu's  desire  to  make 
them,  may  have  brought  in  some  of  the  big 
firms'  biggest  clients.  But  once  the  client  arrives, 
he  stays,  though  all  the  persons  depart  who 
were  involved  in  the  original  arrangement. 
Alter  a  few  years  as  attorney  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion, a  large  law  firm  has  accumulated  so  thor- 
ough a  background  in  its  client's  affairs  that  it 
has  become  virtually  irreplaceable.  In  many 
cases  a  partner  of  the  law  firm  sits  on  the  com- 
pany's board  of  directors,  and  in  almost  every 
case  the  law  firm  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  com- 
pany's permanent  secretariat. 

BOILERPLATE    AND  AMOEBAE 

MUCH  of  the  work  which  a  hundred- 
lawyer  firm  does  for  a  billion-dollar  cor- 
poration is  simply  a  gigantic  enlargement  of 
what  every  lawyer  does  for  every  business  client. 
Contracts  are  the  basis  of  commerce;  like  the 
one-man  office,  the  "law  factory"  negotiates, 
draws,  and  enforces  contracts. 

But  the  contracts  are  complicated.  They  may 
involve  direct  negotiation  with  the  government, 
airplanes  for  the  Air  Force  or  atomic  submarines 
for  the  Navy,  contracts  in  which  the  placement 
and  composition  of  every  bolt  must  be  specified— 
as  well  as  a  formula  for  possible  renegotiation, 
or  even  cancellation.  They  may  reflect  all  the 
touchy  human  attitudes  subsumed  under  the 
heading  "labor  contract,"  or  all  the  statutory 
trap  doors  cut  by  a  wise  old  Congress  beside  the 
narrow  path  which  leads  to  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

"In  the  old  days,"  a  partner  said  recently,  "a 
businessman  could  walk  into  a  lawyer's  office 
and  describe  his  troubles,  and  the  lawyer  could 
give  him  an  opinion— on  the  assumption  that 
the  description  was  accurate.  Today,  a  man 
walks  into  my  office  and  asks  for  my  opinion  on 
a  contract,  and  I  have  to  tell  him  that  my 
opinion  isn't  worth  a  nickel.  I'll  have  to  go 
through  his  files  and  get  a  full  background  on 
the  case  before  I  can  tell  him  anything.  Even 
then,"  the  partner  added  thoughtfully,  "what 
I  give  him  won't  be  an  opinion.    It'll  be  advice." 

There  can  be  no  guesswork  here:  both  the 
attitudes  in  negotiation  and  the  terms  of  the 
final  agreement  must  reflect  a  real-life  situation. 
Digging  up  the  facts  is  often  a  purely  non-legal 
research  job— but  only  a  lawyer  will  know  which 
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facts  are  important.  Twenty  lawyers  can  work 
twenty  days  to  draw  up  the  necessary  docu- 
ments for  an  issue  of  mortgage  bonds. 

Sometimes  the  legal  element  is  merely  a  matter 
of  form,  and  all  the  work  is  research.  Most  of 
the  giant  law  firms  represent  a  bank  which  acts 
as  transfer  agent  every  time  a  corporation's  stock 
is  bought  and  sold.  The  seller's  stock  is  handed 
over  to  the  bank,  which  cancels  and  hides  away 
the  certificates  (in  most  cases  they  cannot  be 
destroyed),  and  then  issues  new  certificates  to 
the  buyer.  By  the  terms  of  its  agreement  with 
the  corporation,  the  bank  may  be  liable  for  a 
mistake  in  transferring  stock  ownership.  And 
often  the  seller's  shares  are  countersigned  not 
by  the  owner,  but  by  someone  who  claims  to  have 
the  owner's  power  of  attorney  or  to  be  trustee 
of  the  deceased  owner's  estate. 

For  its  own  protection,  the  bank  must  find  out 
whether  or  not  this  claim  is  legally  accurate:  and 
the  suspect  certificate  is  shipped  up  to  the  law 
offices  for  investigation.  A  young  lawyer  then 
goes  out  to  "examine  the  amoebae"— that  is,  to 
determine  whether  the  man  who  sold  the  cer- 
tificate actually  had  the  right  to  sell  it.  He 
almost  always  did,  which  makes  the  work  of 
verification  about  as  dull  as  any  work  can  be. 

An  equally  tedious  business  is  the  preparation 
of  documents  for  new  security  issues,  gloomily 
referred  to  in  the  trade  as  "boilerplate."  Firms 
which  do  a  good  deal  of  boilerplate  always  have 
a  high  ratio  of  salaried  lawyers  to  partners;  they, 
and  the  firms  which  service  big  banks,  are  un- 
popular with  the  younger  men.  Milbank,  Tweed, 
Hope  &  Hadley  used  to  examine  amoebae  for  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  and  Dewey,  Ballantine, 
Bushby,  Palmer  &  Wood  for  the  Bank  of  the 
Manhattan  Company.  Both  firms  would  like  to 
get  all  the  work  from  the  Chase-Manhattan 
amalgam— but  not  every  associate  is  rooting  for 
the  home  team. 

Partners  in  the  big  firms,  who  order  but  do 
not  perform  boilerplate,  find  it  more  difficult  to 
define  "dull"  and  "interesting"  work. 

"At  this  time,"  said  one  of  them,  cautiously, 
"we  don't  represent  clients  that  have  a  great  deal 
of  routine  work.  We  do  a  good  deal  of  litiga- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  romantic  and 
makes  us  popular  with  the  younger  men.  Liti- 
gation, though,  involves  much  reading'  in  the 
history  of  a  particular  situation,  which  to  my 
mind  is  damned  dull. 

"A  great  deal  of  practicing  law  is  hard  and 
dull  work— unless  you  like  it.  A  lot  of  it  is  un- 
exciting. The  end  result  is  always  very  exciting." 

A  firm  which  serves  a  big  corporate  client 
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uiiisi  maintain  an  alert  attitude  on  a  do/en 
fronts  at  once.  RCA's  conduct  of  its  business 
may  he  affected  by  decisions  made  in  state  legis- 
latures and  Congress,  the  state  and  federal  courts, 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Securities  and 
Ex<  hange  Commission,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  oi  the  Justice  Department.  And  others. 
Cahill,  Gordon,  as  counsel  to  RCA,  must  be  in- 
formed on  every  change  of  policy  in  any  of  these 
agenc  ies -and  must  know  what  the  change  w  ill 
mean  to  RCA. 

SIXTH-SENSE  STUFF 

FINDING  out  what  the  government  and 
judges  have  been  up  to  is  not  so  difficult 
as  it  looks.  The  Commercial  Clearing  House, 
Prentice-Hall,  Kiplinger,  and  others  run  expen- 
sive services  which  keep  lawyers  up  to  date  on 
all  public  decisions  in  various  fields.  Reading 
all  the  reports  takes  time,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
time  as  finding  out  and  deciphering  all  the  de- 
cisions. Knowing  the  potential  impact  of  each 
decision  is  the  special  skill— but  it  requires  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  client's  business. 

formally,  a  firm  is  not  said  to  be  its  clients' 
"lawyers,"  but  its  clients'  "counsel";  and  here 
the  word  retains  its  meaning.  The  lawyer  coun- 
sels caution  or  daring,  advises  specifically  on 
policy  and  operation. 

"Your  modern  corporate  lawyer,"  said  a  part- 
ner, "is  a  member  of  the  command  staff  ol  a 
corporation.  One:  Finance.  Two:  Law.  Three: 
Engineering.  Four:  Accounting.  It's  like  the 
organization  of  an  army.  We  like  to  think  of 
the  legal  division  as  C-2." 

The  most  valuable  legal  counseling  is  that 
which  predicts  the  future:  will  the  courts  uphold 
the  New  Jersey  fair-trade  law?  When  the  deci- 
sion is  to  come  from  a  judge  a  forecast  can  Ik; 
plotted:  the  law  works  by  a  system  of  stare 
decisis,  it  stands  decided,  and  a  lawyer  can  look 
up  past  court  decisions  and  make  at  least  an 
intelligent  guess  at  Yes  or  No. 

Congress,  though,  is  always  unpredictable. 
And  the  alphabet  agencies  in  Washington  defi- 
nitely represent  a  government  of  men  rather 
than  laws:  how  they  will  rule  in  a  given  situation 
depends  less  on  precedent  than  on  the  weight  of 
political  and  other  pressure.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  throwing  out  the  basing- 
point  system  of  steel  prices,  was  merely  sending 
down  the  lightning  from  storm  clouds  that  had 


been  in  the  sky  a  long,  long  time.  The  steel 
companies  were  able  to  make  rapid  and  inex- 
pensive adjustments,  despite  their  howls  of 
anguish,  because  their  lawyers  had  seen  the  deci- 
sion coming.  This  is  sixth-sense  stuff— sixth- 
sense,  and  a  Washington  office.  Many  big  Now 
York  law  firms  have  a  Washington  office. 

Corporations  take  more  easily  to  legal  advice 
today  than  they  did  two  decades  ago.  An  attor- 
ney who  had  advised  a  client  to  obey  the  Wagner 
Act  before  it  was  okayed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
would  probably  have  been  an  ex-attorney.  (The 
corporate  lawyer  of  the  1930s,  however,  was 
often  more  irritated  than  his  client;  in  1939 
John  Foster  Dulles  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell  urged 
the  corporate  lawyer  not  to  pick  fights  with  gov- 
ernment commissions  simply  "because  this  will 
afford  the  lawyer  a  chance  to  vent  his  general 
feelings  against  commissions  as  such.")  These 
days,  by  and  large,  a  corporation  .comes  to  a 
lawyer  to  find  out  what  the  law  means  rather 
than  how  he  can  get  around  it. 

Not,  however,  in  tax  matters:  every  client 
wants  his  lawyers  to  hunt  for  loopholes  in  the 
tax  code.  Though  it  may  seem  morally  dubious 
from  the  outside,  this  legal  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  is  officially  ethical,  authorized  by  no  less 
an  analyst  than  Justice  Holmes.  The  work, 
again,  is  mostly  in  prediction,  in  counseling 
rather  than  advocacy;  rather  than  help  his  client 
make  out  a  tax  return,  the  lawyer  tells  the  client 
which  of  alternative  business  practices  will  in- 
volve the  least  tax  liability. 

This  is  the  newest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
specialty  within  the  law,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
At  the  present  corporate  tax  rates,  every  dollar 
that  can  be  deducted  adds  52  cents  to  profits; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  can  sometimes 
be  saved  by  a  slight  change  in  accounting  pro- 
cedure. Business  ventures  that  seem  unprofitable 
can  be  attempted  without  anxiety,  because  the 
Treasury  underwrites  the  risk.  Sometimes  the 
tax  picture,  as  the  aesthetes  call  it,  shows  the 
way  for  an  unsuccessful  business  to  absorb  a 
good  one— most  notably  in  Kaiser  Motors'  pur- 
chase of  Willys-Overland.  Kaiser  paid  much 
less  than  the  book  value  of  Willys'  assets.  The 
difference  between  this  payment  and  the  book 
value  was  a  tax  loss  for  Willys,  and  could  be 
carried  back  against  its  profits  of  previous  years. 
To  Kaiser  the  pi  ice  was  a  bargain;  to  Willys  the 
price  plus  the  huge  tax  refund  was  a  very  good 
deal.  The  entire  plan  was  conceived  and  deliv- 
ered  in  the  offices  of  law  firms. 

Most  of  the  work  which  the  large  law  firms 
do  for  individuals  relates  in  some  way  to  taxes. 
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Wills,  for  example,  must  be  carefully  drawn  to 
save  the  individual  from  the  dread  prospect  of 
leaving  his  money  to  the  government.  In  this 
part  of  its  work,  the  law  firm  can  also  scratch 
backs  with  an  important  client:  estates  require 
trustees,  and  what  trustee  could  be  more  de- 
pendable than  the  bank  for  which  the  law  firm 
is  attorney? 

KEEPING    OUT    OF  COURT 

LITIGATION,  the  actual  advocacy  of  a 
j  client's  cause  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
occupies  less  than  one-tenth  the  time  of  a  large 
lawr  firm.  Some  firms  avoid  it  entirely.  Follow- 
ing the  English  tradition,  they  like  to  consider 
themselves  their  clients'  "solicitors";  when  the 
clients'  affairs  produce  a  lawsuit,  they  call  in  a 
"barrister." 

"It's  very  convenient  for  them,"  said  a  litiga- 
ting member  of  another  firm.  "A  lawyer's  repu- 
tation is  on  the  line  every  time  he  tries  a  case. 
If  you  lose  a  client's  case,  you  may  lose  the  client. 
This  way,  you  can  say  to  the  client,  'We  got  the 
best  in  the  business  for  you.  There  just  wasn't 
any  way  to  win  it.'  " 

More  charitable  attorneys  give  weightier  rea- 
sons: 

"Litigation  work  is  sporadic,  time-consuming, 
and  tiring.  You  may  not  have  enough  of  it  over 
the  course  of  a  year  to  make  a  separate  litigation 
department  profitable.  A  partner  with  several 
clients  to  serve  may  find  that  whenever  he  un- 
dertakes a  litigation  for  one  of  them  he  has  to 
slight  the  others.  And  then,  it  knocks  you  out. 
You  have  to  stay  on  top  of  an  argument  all  day 
long,  and  maintain  an  appearance  of  calm  con- 
trol when  people  are  surprising  the  hell  out  of 
you.  You  worry  all  day  and  all  night,  not  about 
what  is  happening,  but  about  what  might  hap- 
pen, all  the  things  you  don't  want  to  have  come 
up  in  court.  It's  no  work  for  an  old  man.  If 
you  look  at  those  older  lawyeis  who  do  handle 
court  cases,  you'll  notice  that  they  don't  drink 
and  they  don't  smoke,  they  were  born  with  the 
constitution  of  a  dray  horse  and  they  keep  them- 
selves in  shape." 

But  every  year,  fewer  law  firms  find  that  they 
can  still  afford  the  luxury  of  sending  important 
court  cases  to  independent  barristers.  Boards  of 
directors  are  more  careful  with  the  stockholders' 
money  than  they  used  to  be,  and  there  is  greater 
reluctance  to  pay  what  looks  like  two  fees  for  a 
given  piece  of  work.  Nevertheless",  several  liti- 
gation experts— most  notably  Harold  Corbin  and 
Milton  Pollack— have  hung  up  individual  shin- 
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gles  in  the  Wall  Street  area  to  meet  the  demand 
for  barristers,  and  they  do  fine. 

The  ordinary  run  of  lawsuits  against  corpora- 
tions—the lady  who  slipped  on  the  marble  floor 
of  the  bank  and  bruised  her  hip,  for  an  alleged 
$1,500,000  worth  of  psychological  damage— never 
comes  into  the  ordinary  Wall  Street  office  at  all. 
Such  cases  are  processed  by  house  counsel,  Jaw- 
yers  on  the  corporation's  payroll  or  on  the  pay- 
roll of  its  insurance  company.  Some  large  firms 
maintain  a  distant,  jobber's  contact  with  such 
cases  because  they  manage  all  a  corporation's 
legal  business,  and  subcontract  the  chicken  feed 
to  experts  on  corn. 

A  few  of  the  special  fields  within  the  realm  of 
corporate  law  do  call  their  practitioners  con- 
stantly before  the  bar  or  the  commission  or  the 
arbitrator.  Patents  involve  constant  litigation, 
and  so  does  admiralty  law,  which  is  usually  the 
province  of  firms  specializing  exclusively  in  this 
salt-water  world.  (The  biggest,  with  sixteen 
partners  and  twenty  associates,  is  Haight,  Dem- 
ing,  Gardner,  Poor  &r  Havens.)  Labor  work 
means  repeated  arbitrations,  and  in  time  of 
crisis  frequent  appearances  before  a  War  Labor 
Board,  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  or  what-have- 
you.  Any  part  of  a  law  practice  may  produce 
a  lawsuit  at  any  time— a  broken  contract,  an 
adverse  decision  by  the  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue,  an  insufferable  ruling  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  But  even  the  firms  which 
try  a  plenitude  of  lawsuits  would  still  hold  to 
Elihu  Root's  old  dictum  that  "a  lawyer's  chief 
business  is  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  litigation." 

Saving,  of  course,  an  Act  of  God— which,  to  a 
big  corporate  law  firm,  means  an  Anti-Trust 
Case.  Both  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton  Acts 
are  vague  laws,  drawn  to  secure  a  general  aim 
rather  than  a  specific  objective.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  a  suit,  the  phrase  "restraint  of 
trade"  means  what  the  Attorney  General  wants 
it  to  mean.  And  the  corporation  which  has  been 
sued  must  defend  its  business  record,  especially 
its  dealings  with  and/or  against  its  competitors, 
over  a  period  of  several  decades. 

The  loss  of  an  anti-trust  suit  will  always  force 
a  company  to  make  costly  changes  in  its  opera- 
ting procedures,  and  may  involve  a  substantial 
fine.  (Or  an  even  more  substantial  judgment  of 
triple  damages,  if  the  case  has  been  brought  by 
a  private  party.)  The  "Brandeis  brief,"  an  enor- 
mous agglomeration  of  statistical  and  other  ma- 
terial calculated  to  stun  a  court  by  its  wealth  of 
revelation,  is  standard  operating  procedure  for 
the  defense,  and  preparing  such  a  brief  requires 
literally  years  of  work.    Individual  barristers  are 
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not  equipped  to  carry  this  kind  of  burden,  and 
they  tend  to  sneer  at  anti-trust  actions  as  "not 
litigation  at  all— just  office  work  carried  on  in  a 
courtroom." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  whang-do  in  legal  history 
was  the  anti-trust  case  against  the  investment 
banking  houses.  This  one  took  about  three 
years  to  prepare,  and  eight  months  just  for  the 
government  to  present  evidence  (the  defense  did 
not  have  to  present  evidence,  because  Jndge 
Medina  threw  out  the  case).  The  total  fees,  paid 
to  two  out-of-town  and  eleven  Wall  Street  firms- 
Breed,  Abbot  &  Morgan;  Cahill,  Gordon,  Zachry 
&  Reindel;  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Friendly  &  Hamil- 
ton; Covington  &  Burling;  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore;  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland  & 
Kiendl;  Donovan  Leisure  Newton  &  Irvine;  Em- 
met, Marvin  &  Martin;  Shearman  &  Sterling; 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell;  Webster,  Sheffield  &  Chrys- 
tie— have  been  conservatively  estimated  around 
$3,000,000.  They  would  have  been  higher,  of 
course,  if  the  case  had  run  the  full  possible 
gamut  of  judgment  and  appeal. 

Even  larger  fees  are  paid  to  the  attorneys  who 
shepherd  a  company  from  bankruptcy  to  re- 
organized normalcy.  In  such  a  case  the  SEC 
recently  allowed  5831,000  for  the  services  of 
Guggenheimer  &  Untermyer  (whose  cable  ad- 
dress is  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy;  they 
had  asked  for  $3,200,000).  Technically,  this 
work  is  litigation,  too,  since  it  must  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  court  or  a  government 
agency.  But  the  lawyers'  time  goes  into  sorting 
out  the  company's  obligations  and  divvying  up 
among  bondholders  and  stockholders  whatever 


is  left  of  the  corporation  in  which  they  invested. 
It  takes  years  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  by 
then,  like  as  not,  the  economic  situation  under- 
lying the  agreement  has  changed,  and  everybody 
has  to  start  all  over  again. 

Wills  and  estates  are  the  most  profitable  items 
in  every  law  office,  and  any  lawyer  will  feel  his 
future  best  assured  by  an  intimate  relationship 
with  a  large,  successful,  federally-regulated  cor- 
poration. But  the  drawn-out  court  cases,  anti- 
trust actions  and  bankruptcies  and  reorganiza- 
tions, are  still  the  classic  way  to  support  a  law 
firm.  There  is  an  old  story  about  the  young  man 
fresh  out  of  law  school  who  came  into  his  father's 
office  and  began  going  through  the  files  with  an 
idea  of  straightening  things  out.  He  came  across 
an  overstuffed  folder  with  records  of  a  court  ac- 
tion that  had  been  dragging  on  over  the  years, 
and  found  that  the  point  remaining  at  issue  be- 
tween the  parties  was  relatively  insignificant. 
He  called  the  attorney  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  five  minutes  closed  out  the  case.  Then  he 
went  into  his  father's  room  and  proudly  an- 
nounced, "I've  settled  the  Frammis  matter." 

"Everything  cleaned  up?"  his  father  said.  "All 
statements  agreed  upon?" 

"That's  right,"  said  the  boy. 

"Well,"  said  his  father  heavily,  "when  you 
leave  the  office  this  evening,  lock  the  door  and 
throw  away  the  keys,  because  we  are  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

[Part  II  will  deal  with  the  organization  and 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  Wall  Street  laze 
firms,  and  the  social  implications  of  their  work.] 
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By  Milton  Kaplan 

IN  THE  past  few  years,  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  high  schools  for  texts  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  retarded  reader,  a  new  series 
of  classics  has  appeared  on  publishers'  lists. 
Attractively  printed  and  illustrated,  novels  like 
David  Copperfield,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Les 
Miserables,  and  Moby  Dick  have  been  "adapted" 
for  the  slow  reader.  In  virtually  every  case,  the 


editor  introduces  the  book  with  an  earnest  assur- 
ance that  the  basic  text  has  been  left  inviolate, 
save  for  the  simplification  of  the  vocabulary,  the 
elimination  of  unessential  parts,  the  abridgment 
of  long  passages,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  transi- 
tional sentences.  The  spirit  of  the  book,  every 
adapter  insists,  continues  to  bloom  through  the 
parings,  the  primings,  the  clippings,  the  trans- 
plantings,  and  the  graftings. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  technique,  in  neces- 
sarily fragmentary  form,  let  us  take  the  opening 
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paragraph  of  Chapter  III  of  Silas  Marner.  In 
leisurely  manner,  George  Eliot  writes: 

The  greatest  man  in  Raveloe  was  Squire 
Cass,  who  lived  in  the  large  red  house,  with 
the  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps  in  front  and 
the  high  stables  behind  it,  nearly  opposite  the 
church.  He  was  only  one  among  several 
landed  parishioners,  but  he  alone  was  honored 
with  the  title  of  Squire;  for  although  Mr. 
Osgood's  family  was  also  understood  to  be  of 
timeless  origin— the  Raveloe  imagination  hav- 
ing never  ventured  back  to  that  fearful  blank 
when  there  were  no  Osgoods— still  he  merely 
owned  the  farm  he  occupied;  whereas  Squire 
Cass  had  a  tenant  or  two,  who  complained  of 
the  game  to  him  quite  as  if  he  had  been  a  lord. 

In  the  adaptation  of  Silas  Marner,  the  bram- 
bles of  difficulty  are  cleared  away  until  the  path 
of  the  author's  meaning  is  discerned  by  the 
stumbling  reader: 

The  greatest  man  in  Raveloe  was  Squire 
Cass,  who  lived  in  the  large  red  house  with 
the  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps  in  front 
and  the  high  stables  behind  it,  nearly  opposite 
the  church.  He  alone  of  the  land-owners  in 
the  parish  was  called  by  the  title  of  Squire, 
because  he  alone  possessed  land  enough  to 
rent  a  farm  or  two  to  tenants.* 

SO  FAR,  the  adapters  have  limited  their 
activities  to  prose,  although  one  daring  mariner 
has  ventured  on  the  sea  of  The  Odyssey— in 
prose  of  course.  It  would  seem  to  me,  however, 
that  in  their  solicitude  for  the  slow  reader  the 
adapters  have  ignored  the  rich  field  of  poetry. 
Surely  they  are  doing  the  retarded  student  a 

*  Si  Ins  Marner,  adapted  by  Mabel  Dodge  Holmes, 
Globe  Book  Company,  page  17. 
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grave  injustice  if  they  fail  to  use  the  techniques 
of  adaptation  to  present  poetic  literature  in  more 
palatable  form. 

It  would  be  simple  enough.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  Shakespeare  sonnet: 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 

Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee— and  then  my  state, 

Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  dawn  arising 

From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

The  theme  of  the  poem,  overgrown  with  clut- 
tered lines  and  turgid  figures  of  speech,  cries  for 
the  precision  of  the  adapter's  axe. 

Let  us  begin.  Lopping  off  all  the  clinging 
vines  of  the  imagery,  we  trim  the  first  line  until 
we  have: 

Poor  and  disgraced  .  .  . 

Simplified,  the  second  and  third  lines  become: 

in  vain  I  cry  alone  .  .  . 

The  rest  of  the  octet  resolves  itself  neatly  into: 

Desiring  all  that  other  men  possess  .  .  . 

The  sestet  incorporates  two  figures  of  speech 
of  relatively  little  consequence,  for  they  merely 
underline  the  meaning,  which  is  in  substance: 

But  when  I  think  your  sweet  love  is  my  own, 
My  sorrow  changes  into  happiness. 

And  here,  in  four  brief  lines,  we  have  laid  bare 
the  heart  of  the  sonnet: 

Poor  and  disgraced,  in  vain  I  cry  alone, 
Desiring  all  that  other  men  possess, 
But  when  I  think  your  sweet  love  is  my  own, 
My  sorrow  changes  into  happiness. 

The  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  despite 
the  cuts,  we  have  retained  many  of  the  actual 
words  Shakespeare  uses,  with  only  an  occasional 
interpolation  for  transitional  purposes;  we  have 
kept  intact  the  iambic  pentameter  of  the  original; 
and  certainly  we  have  transformed  the  sonnet 
into  a  form  which  even  the  slow  reader  can 
understand. 

If  any  publisher  is  interested,  I  should  be 
happy  to  prepare  an  adapted  version  of  all  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  With  that  out  of  the  way, 
perhaps  I  shall  try  my  hand  on  Paradise  Lost 
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thai  these  countries  should  not  be  unified  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  or  their  puppets. 

To  save  Korea  from  Communist  unification  we 
remobilized  our  armed  forces,  engaged  a  large 
part  of  them  on  distant  battlefields,  and  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  maintain  the  Republic 
under  Syngman  Rhee.  To  preserve  Formosa  we 
have  allocated  enormous  sums  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  stationed  a  fleet  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  and  even  threatened  to  go  to 
war  ourselves.  In  Viet  Nam,  we  backed  the 
French  and  the  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
allied  with  them  with  billions  of  dollars  in  aid. 
While  we  did  not  actually  commit  ourselves  to 
war  to  prevent  Communist  unification  of  Viet 
Nam,  it  was  not  for  want  of  official  voices  advo- 
cating such  a  course. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Force  in  the  great  battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  in 
1954,  our  policy  in  Viet  Nam  has  supported  not 
merely  anti-communism  but  also  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 
But  while  in  this  sense  our  policy  has  become 
more  positive,  our  activity  in  the  area  has  become 
more  modest,  and  so  have  our  words. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic,  therefore,  that  where  we 
are  doing  the  least,  the  prospects  for  success  are 
the  best.  Not  only  is  there  a  good  chance  of  pre- 
venting the  Communist  unification  of  Viet  Nam, 
there  is  even  the  possibility  of  a  positive  advance 
of  freedom. 

A    MAN    WITH    A  MISSION 

AK  E  Y  to  this  anomaly,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  Diem.  Leader- 
ship is  a  revealing  index  to  the  situation  in  any 
country,  whether  it  is  regarded  primarily  as 
molding  the  forces  within  a  society,  or  as  giving 
them  expression.  There  is  a  difference  in  a 
United  Kingdom  headed  by  a  Churchill  and  by 
an  Eden.  A  subtle  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States  since  leadership  passed  to  The 
Team  after  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  difficult  to  envision  the  direction  in 
which  India  might  have  gone  in  the  past  quarter- 
century  without  first  a  Gandhi  and  then  a  Nehru. 

In  some  respects,  leadership  as  a  molder  rather 
than  an  expresser  of  the  social  forces  in  a  country 
is  more  significant  in  Asia  than  in  the  West.  The 
shock  of  independence  has  left  these  countries 
in  a  very  amorphous  state.  They  aie  nations  turn- 
ing on  a  kind  of  giant  potter's  wheel.  The  fingers 
which  shape  them  before  the  clay  hardens  will 
have  much  to  do  with  their  ultimate  forms. 

It  is  not  accident  that  elections  in  many  Asian 
countries  are  being  conduc  ted  with  ballots  which 


show  the  portraits  of  contesting  candidates  side 
by  side.  More  than  a  technique  of  voting  is  in- 
volved; there  is  a  certain  symbolism.  The  voter 
tears  the  ballot  apart,  deposits  his  preference 
carefully  in  the  box,  and  casts  the  other  candi- 
date into  the  dust. 

If  Viet  Nam  has  not  set  in  the  Communist 
mold— as  was  almost  universally  expected  a  year 
ago— it  is  clue  in  large  part  to  Diem. 

I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  in  early  1953.  Although  he  was  then  in 
one  of  his  frequent  self-imposed  exiles,  he  pos- 
sessed a  deep  conviction  and  almost  buoyant  con- 
fidence that  he  would  some  day  steer  his  country 
between  colonialism  and  communism  toward 
freedom.  He  had  a  unique  training  for  the  mis- 
sion which  he  had  set  for  himself.  Reared  in  the 
classical  atmosphere  of  an  Oriental  court  (his 
father  was  a  Mandarin),  he  had  nevertheless  been 
educated  in  the  democratic  and  humanistic  pre- 
cepts of  the  West.  He  understood  the  pitfalls 
of  both  colonialism  and  communism. 

He  had  attempted  to  work  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  under  the  prewar  govern- 
ment and  had  become  one  of  its  few  respected 
administrators.  But  when  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  his  talents  were  being  used  to  perpetuate 
colonial  control  and  corruption,  he  severed  all 
connections  with  Bao  Dai,  incurring  the  deep- 
seated  enmity  of  the  ex-Emperor.  He  endeared 
himself  as  little  to  the  Communists  when  he 
spurned  Ho  Chih  Minn's  offer  to  appoint  him  to 
the  key  post  of  Minister  of  Interior  in  the  Viet 
Minh  government. 

When  I  talked  with  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  three 
years  ago  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that 
this  man— outlawed  by  both  sides  in  the  Indo- 
china conflict— would  ever  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  his  nationalist  idealism  into  practice.  But 
only  a  few  months  later,  when  Viet  Nam  had 
been  all  but  abandoned  to  the  Communists, 
Diem  was  chosen  by  a  reluctant  Bao  Dai,  as  a 
last  resort,  to  head  the  government  of  free  Viet 
Nam.  The  Communists  greeted  the  selection 
with  derision. 

When  I  visited  Indochina  in  the  fall  of  1954, 
Diem  was  a  lonely  figure  in  Saigon.  He  had  in- 
herited a  government  in  chaos,  run  by  a  coali- 
tion whose  only  claims  to  authority  were  guns 
and  influence  with  the  ex-Emperor  Bao  Dai.  It 
was  composed  of  the  gangsters  and  ex-river 
pirates  of  the  Binh  Xuyen  semi-secret  organiza- 
tion, the  mystical  quasi-religious  sects  of  the 
countryside  known  as  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the 
Cao  Dai,  and  by  colonial  hangers-on.   The  de- 
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moralized  Vietnamese  army  was  a  separate  force, 
with  a  chief  of  staff  nourishing  expectations  of 
establishing  a  military  satrapy  in  south  Viet 
Nam. 

This  weird  conglomeration  was  held  grimly 
together  by  the  French  Ministry  for  the  Asso- 
ciated States  in  Paris  and  the  French  Expedi- 
tionary Corps  based  in  Saigon.  Bao  Dai,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Chief  of  State  and  served  as  the 
instrument  of  cohesion,  issued  orders  and  edicts 
from  Cannes  on  the  French  Riviera. 

W  hile  the  various  elements  of  power  alter- 
nately vied  and  co-operated  with  each  other  in 
the  struggle  for  control  in  Saigon,  the  Com- 
munist Viet  Minh  under  Ho  Chih  Minh 
strengthened  their  grip  on  the  country.  The 
Geneva  truce  had  consigned  the  northern  half 
to  the  Viet  Minh.  They  promptly  fastened  on  it 
an  authoritarian  regime  modeled  after  Com- 
munist China.  Below  the  seventeenth  parallel, 
underground  Communist  cadres  and  organizers 
were  the  real  power  in  much  of  the  countryside. 
A  Vietnamese  official  indicated  the  extent  of 
their  penetration  by  bringing  a  brush  down  on 
a  map  of  south  Viet  Nam. 

"Wherever  the  bristles  touch,"  he  said,  "there 
are  Viet  Minh." 

They  were  the  government  even  where  officials 
nominally  responsive  to  Saigon  sat  in  the  pro- 
vincial and  local  offices.  The  people  accepted 
Communist  leadership  partly  in  terror,  but  mostly 
because  there  was  no  real  Vietnamese  alternative. 

In  the  jungle  of  colonial  decay,  corruption, 
and  military  defeat  which  characterized  Saigon 
in  1954,  Diem  assumed  the  Presidency  with  few 
assets  other  than  his  nationalism,  his  personal  in- 
corruptibility and  courage,  and  his  idealistic  de- 
termination. In  addition,  he  had  some  cautious 
support  from  the  American  Embassy,  the  grati- 
tude of  several  hundred  thousand  poverty- 
stricken  refugees  whom  he  had  insisted  upon 
evacuating  from  the  Communist  north,  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  few  small  Vietnamese  nationalist 
organizations. 

Diem  found  few  allies  among  the  French  and 
Vietnamese  officials  and  military  officers  who 
crowded  into  Saigon  in  the  wake  of  the  defeat 
at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  army  leaders  ignored  his 
directives  and  constantly  threatened  him  with 
rebellion.  When  he  showed  opposition  to  corrup- 
tion, the  Binh  Xuyen  tossed  warning  bombs  into 
his  residence.  Colonial  hacks,  with  straight  faces, 
found  him  "unpopular,"  and  French  colons  com- 
plained of  his  "stubbornness"  and  "inexperi- 
ence." 

When  Diem  indicated  an  intention  of  extend- 
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ing  the  authority  of  the  government  into  the 
south  Vietnamese  countryside,  the  Hoa  Hao  and 
Cao  Daist  sects  brandished  their  independent 
armed  bands  at  the  upstart  in  Saigon  who  threat- 
ened their  "rights."  The  rights,  it  might  be  noted, 
were  government  subsidies  and  autonomous  con- 
trol of  large  areas  of  the  countryside.  In  these 
areas  the  sects  had  the  unchallenged  privilege 
of  exploiting  the  inhabitants  in  return  for  "pro- 
tection," mystical  quasi-religious  services,  and 
anti-communism. 

THE    SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

DIEM  constituted  a  threat  to  all  these 
special  interests— the  army,  the  sects  and 
racketeers,  the  colonial  bureaucracy,  and  the  poli- 
ticians allied  with  Bao  Dai.  They  undermined 
Diem's  constructive  program  by  inertia,  outright 
opposition,  and  conspiracy  to  bring  about  his 
removal.  The  not-very-remote  danger  of  the  Viet 
Minh  seemed  to  concern  them  far  less  than  the 
immediate  danger  of  Diem.  Some  even  appeared 
to  believe  that  life  with  the  Communists  would 
be  easier  than  with  the  new  President. 

In  Saigon,  in  the  fall  of  1954,  the  teacup  gossip 
measured  Diem's  political  career,  if  not  his  life, 
in  days  and  even  hours.  Diem,  however,  acted 
as  though  it  would  last  forever.  Outside  the 
Palace  of  Independence,  in  which  he  sat  with 
Eastern  passivity,  the  clamor  of  opposition  rose. 
The  more  Diem  ignored  it.  the  more  furious  it 
became. 

He  was  criticized  abroad  for  doing  nothing 
and  at  home  for  doing  too  much.  Actually  he 
was  doing  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  He  was 
maneuvering  to  free  himself  from  the  web  of 
corruption  and  decadence  and  the  vestiges  of 
colonial  control  in  which  he  had  been  enmeshed 
from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  Presidency.  He 
was  attempting  to  separate  and  dissolve  the 
strands  of  this  web  which  stretched  from  Paris 
and  Cannes  to  Saigon  and  into  the  Vietnamese 
provinces.  And  he  .used  his  meager  resources 
with  great  political  skill. 

Each  core  of  Diem's  opposition  in  1954  was  a 
part  of  the  bankrupt  legacy  which  he  inherited. 
Put  together,  they  revealed  why  half  of  Viet  Nam 
had  fallen  to  the  Communist  leader  Ho  Chih 
Minh  and  the  balance  was  threatened,  despite 
the  presence  of  a  French  Expeditionary  Force  of 
300,000  men  and  the  lavish  expenditures  of  bil- 
lions in  American  aid. 

The  case  of  the  Vietnamese  army  was  sympto 
matic  of  the  whole.  Trained  by  the  French  ant 
equipped  and  supported  by  the  United  States,  i 
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u.is  initially  designed  not  as  an  instrument  of  a 
free  Vietnamese  government  but  as  a  supplement 
to  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps.  Despite  mod 
ern  training  and  copious  supply,  it  failed  to 
perform  even  this  limited  function.  And  after 
the  fighting  w  as  over,  it  became  a  serious  divisive 
force  in  south  Viet  Nam.  When  Diem  attempted 
to  convert  it  into  an  element  of  national  strength, 
the  chief  of  staff— a  Vietnamese  of  French  citizen- 
ship—openly defied  his  orders.  He  ignored  and 
vilified  the  President  and  would  listen  only  to 
the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  or  to  Rao  Dai 
in  Cannes. 

When  Diem's  "stubbornness"  forced  the  re- 
moval of  the  rebellious  chief  of  staff  in  Novem- 
ber 1954,  he  had  taken  the  first  step  in  unraveling 
the  strands  of  the  web  which  had  held  him  a  vir- 
tual prisoner.  He  had  in  effect  shifted  the  Viet- 
namese army  from  an  independent  and  obstruc- 
tive position  into  a  subordinate  one.  If  he  had 
not  done  so,  there  would  have  been  no  oppor- 
tunity to  push  a  constructive  program  in  Viet 
Nam.  The  gulf  which  already  separated  the 
army  from  the  Vietnamese  people  could  only 
have  grown.  In  the  end,  the  army  would  prob- 
ably have  degenerated  into  an  oppressive  war- 
lordism,  and  by  further  alienating  the  people 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  Communist  triumph. 

DIEM'S  next  challenge  came  from  the  Binh 
Xuyen  and  the  sects,  particularly  the  Hoa  Hao. 
The  Binh  Xuyen  was  literally  a  government 
within  the  government:  the  organized  brother- 
hood of  the  corrupt  and  the  lawless  in  and 
around  Saigon-Cholon.  Backed  by  regular  armed 
bands,  it  had  grown  powerful  on  extortion,  the 
chug  traffic,  gambling,  and  other  questionable 
activities.  By  breaking  its  ties  with  the  Com- 
munists who  had  previously  bought  it  off,  the 
Binh  Xuyen  had  risen  to  a  position  of  quasi- 
i  c  spec  lability,  at  least  in  official  colonial  circles. 
Although  the  organization  continued  to  tap  the 
revenues  of  illicit  occupations,  it  became  a  pillar 
of  strength  in  the  Saigon  government.  When 
Diem  came  to  power,  Bao  Dai  took  the  precau- 
tion of  placing  control  of  the  police  and  the 
national  gendarmerie  in  the  hands  of  the  Binh 
Xuyen.  It  became,  therefore,  at  once  the  prin- 
cipal enforcer  and  the  principal  breaker  of  the 
law  in  Saigon-Cholon. 

What  the  Binh  Xuyen  was  to  the  metropolis 
of  south  Viet  Nam,  the  Hoa  Hao  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Cao  Dai  were  to  the  countryside. 
Their  armed  bands,  supported  by  subsidies  from 
Saigon  and  by  exactions  from  the  peasants,  held 
the  villages  in  a  state  of  terror. 


Previous  governments  in  Saigon  had  made 
their  peace  with  these  groups  by  buying  them 
off,  by  doing  nothing  to  curb  their  predatory 
activities,  or  by  entering  into  open  alliance  with 
them.  With  little  support  among  the  people,  the 
succession  of  ineffective  governments  had  to  rely 
increasingly  on  these  oppressors  of  the  people 
to  preserve  even  the  fiction  of  ruling.  And  the 
more  they  relied  on  them,  the  more  they  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  people. 

When  Diem  began  to  call  a  halt  to  the  patron- 
izing of  the  Binh  Xuyen  and  the  sects,  he  was 
called  "inexperienced"  and  "uncompromising." 
When  he  closed  the  gambling  casinos  in  Saigon- 
Cholon  on  which  the  Binh  Xuyen  relied  for  a 
large  part  of  its  revenue,  he  was  called  a  "mad- 
man." When  he  cut  off  the  subsidies  to  the  sects, 
it  was  "the  end." 

Diem  ignored  these  c  ritic  isms  and  the  repeated 
exhortations  to  compromise.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  strengthening  his  control  over  the  Viet- 
namese army  command  and  persuading  leading 
generals  of  the  Cao  Dai  sect  to  join  the  na- 
tionalist cause.  With  the  Hoa  Hao  and  the 
Binh  Xuyen,  however,  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise. They  would  accept  no  arrangement 
which  impaired  their  privileged  position  of  au- 
tonomous power.  Diem  could  not  concede  that 
and  still  expect  to  lead  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Sensing  their  power  slipping,  the  Binh  Xuyen 
and  the  Hoa  Hao  launched  a  simultaneous  re- 
bellion in  the  spring  of  1955.  Bao  Dai— who  had 
not  dared  to  remove  the  President  because  of  his 
growing  influence  in  Viet  Nam  and  his  support 
from  the  United  States— made  a  circuitous  at- 
tempt to  aid  the  rebels.  As  soon  as  the  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out,  he  switched  the  army's 
chiefs  of  staff  in  order  to  prevent  the  government 
from  dealing  with  the  outbreak. 

For  twenty-four  hours  Diem's  fate  hung  in 
balance.  In  the  end,  however,  Bao  Dai's  action 
was  ignored.  The  army  remained  loyal  to  Diem, 
and  after  a  brief  and  bloody  snuggle  in  the 
streets  of  Saigon-Cholon  and  the  surrounding 
countryside  the  revolt  was  c  rushed. 

both  the  Binh  Xuyen  and  the  Hoa  Hao  were 
driven  from  the  capital.  The  remnants  of  the 
Binh  Xuyen  fled  to  the  swamps  ..long  the  river 
some  miles  south  ol  Saigon.  (It  was  from  this 
area  that  they  had  originally  emerged  as  river 
pirates  to  develop  the  demimonde  organization 
that  eventually  held  all  Saigon-Cholon  in  its 
grasp.)  The  Hoa  Hao  retreated  to  the  west,  broke 
into  small  bands,  and  took  refuge  in  remote 
mountains  neat  the  Cambodian  borders. 

The  power  ol  both  of  these  dissident  groups 
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has  been  broken.  While  they  may  still  retain  a 
capacity  lor  harassing  the  government,  it  is 
on  the  level  of  piracy  and  banditry.  Both  organ- 
izations air  reported  to  be  negotiating  with  the 
Viet  Minh  in  an  effort  to  recoup  their  shattered 
fortunes. 

"It  the  Viet  Minh  take  them,"  a  Vietnamese 
nationalist  explained  to  me,  "it  will  be  a  measure 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Communists,  not  of  their 
strength.  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  will  do 
more  to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Viet- 
namese people." 

By  accepting  the  "Avar  of  the  sects,"  rather  than 
permitting  a  continuance  of  their  power.  Diem 
lost  the  prop  of  several  thousand  armed 
mercenaries  in  the  conflict  with  the  Communists. 
However,  in  giving  tangible  evidence  of  a  leader- 
ship that  wotdd  act  for  and  not  against  the  peo- 
ple, he  gained  far  more.  He  gained  the  loyalty 
of  the  national  army.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  numerous  Vietnamese  who  had  been  exploited 
and  degraded  by  the  Binh  Xuyen,  the  sects,  and 
their  accomplices  among  the  French  colons.  He 
gained  the  respect  of  free  foreign  nations— and 
even  of  the  Communists  who  recognized  that  a 
dangerous  opponent  had  appeared  in  Saigon. 

GOVERNMENT    BY    THE  PEOPLE 

IN  A  recent  plebescite  in  south  Viet  Nam, 
Diem's  picture  was  placed  in  the  ballot  box 
and  Bao  Dai's  discarded  by  almost  all  of  the  six 
million  people  who  voted.  Before  the  election 
it  was  apparent  that  this  would  be  the  result. 
Bao  Dai  had  long  since  lost  any  significant  fol- 
lowing—if, in  fact,  he  ever  had  one  in  Viet  Nam. 
His  key  role  in  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  Diem 
was  the  last  straw. 

What  the  election  implied  however,  was  more 
important  than  the  actual  confirmation  of  the 
ex-Emperor's  unpopularity.  The  elevation  of 
Diem  to  chief  of  state  was  an  indication  that  the 
people  wanted  a  government  which  woidd  derive 
its  power  primarily  from  them.  It  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  search  for  a  leader  who  would 
respond  to  their  needs,  rather  than  to  those  of  a 
foreign  power  and  native  groups  allied  with  it. 
They  sensed  that  Diem  could  provide  that  kind 
of  leadership.  It  is  significant  that  not  only  Bao 
Dai  but  the  Viet  Minh  as  well  opposed  the 
plebiscite. 

Diem  has  come  an  incredible  distance  in  less 
than  two  years.  When  last  I  saw  him  in  Septem- 
ber 1955,  he  exuded  an  air  of  self-confidence  and 
authority.  And  with  good  reason,  for  he  had 
La kt  n  what  was  a  lost  cause  of  freedom  and 
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breathed  new  life  into  it.  The  principal  chal- 
lenge which  had  confronted  him  had  been  to 
sweep  away  the  accumulated  debris  of  a  half- 
century  of  colonial  inertia.  He  had  met  that 
challenge.  He  was  ready  for  the  Viet  Minh. 

The  road  ahead  for  Diem,  however,  is  in  some 
ways  more  difficult  than  the  one  he  has  already 
negotiated.  At  the  present  time,  he  wields  great 
personal  power  in  south  Viet  Nam,  comparable 
to  that  of  Ho  Chili  Minh  in  the  north.  His  prin- 
cipal task  now  is  to  translate  this  power  into  a 
people's  power.  He  must  lead  in  the  construction 
of  a  free  nation  almost  from  the  ground  up— and 
do  it  under  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Viet 
Minh. 

The  task  involves,  first,  the  development  of 
new  political  institutions  which  will  provide 
adequate  channels  of  representation  from  the 
people  to  the  government.  Deposing  Bao  Dai  has 
cleared  the  way,  and  Diem  has  indicated  that  he 
will  act  promptly  to  establish  a  constitutional 
government.  The  old  opera  house  in  Saigon  is 
even  now  being  refitted  to  house  an  elected  con- 
stituent assembly  when  it  is  convened. 

Diem  has  also  shown  an  awareness  of  the  need 
to  tackle  promptly  south  Viet  Nam's  vast  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  reconstruction. 
These  affect  primarily  the  people  of  the  rural 
areas  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. Edicts  have  already  been  issued  to  alle- 
viate the  conditions  of  the  farmers— and  now  that 
the  dissidents  have  been  brought  under  control, 
it  should  be  possible  to  carry  them  out  with 
increasing  effectiveness. 

The  armed  forces,  too,  must  be  improved.  The 
"war  of  the  sects"  indicated  that  there  had  been 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  morale  and  leader- 
ship of  the  army  since  Diem  took  office.  And 
General  John  W.  O'Daniel,  recently  head  of  the 
United  States  military  mission  at  Saigon,  has 
commented  very  favorably  on  the  national  army. 
But,  in  Viet  Nam,  as  in  most  Asian  countries 
where  men  with  weapons  have  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  oppression,  there  is  a  deep  need  to 
root  the  army  in  the  populace. 

These  are  Diem's  principal  challenges.  There 
are  also  others,  including  the  development  of 
a  whole  new  set  of  attitudes  and  relationships 
with  respect  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  not  easy  for 
Asians  to  pass  quickly  from  the  bitternesses 
engendered  by  colonial  dependency  into  new  ties 
based  upon  national  equality  and  mutual  benefit. 
Yet  the  necessity  to  do  so  in  a  world  of  sharp 
ideological  conflict  is  very  great. 

But  happily,  in  dealing  with  these  problems, 
Diem  is  no  longer  alone.  He  has  a  growing  fol- 
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lowing  among  young  articulate  Vietnamese  and 
increasing  mass  support.  He  also  has  the  assist- 
ance- of  the  United  States  and  some  other  tree 
nations.  Before  the  Diem  government  came  to 
power,  American  aid  was  probably  more  ineffec- 
tive in  Vict  Nam  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  a  positive  asset. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  large-scale 
aid  can  be  at  best  only  a  stopgap— not  only  in 
Viet  Nam  but  in  any  country  where  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  efforts  of  the  people  themselves 
must  ultimately  provide  the  key  to  freedom. 
American  aid  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  helpful  if  it 
stimulates  the  constructive  energies  of  the  recipi- 
ents. It  can  be  wasteful  and  harmful  if  it  serves 
to  stifle  those  energies  by  building  unnecessary 
reliance  on  this  country.  Diem  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  removed  his  country's  dependency 
on  one  foreign  country  only  to  shift  it  to  another. 
He  is  nobody's  puppet. 

Viet  Nam  is  also  fortunate  in  having  the  re- 
sources which  can  supply  the  basis  for  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence,  if  they  are  effectively 
utilized.  The  economy  of  the  country,  however, 
is  now  in  a  difficult  transition  from  a  colonial 
to  an  independent  base.  Assistance  from  the 
United  States,  therefore,  can  be  of  particular 
importance  at  this  time.  But  it  must  be  designed 
consciously  and  intelligently  to  help  put  a  strong 


economic  floor  under  Vietnamese  independence 
if  it  is  to  be  useful. 

The  free  south  is  potentially  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  unify  Viet  Nam  than  the  Communist 
north.  Its  advantage  lies  not  only  in  a  superiority 
of  resources  but  in  its  orientation  toward  free- 
dom rather  than  totalitarianism.  While  the 
north  is  likely  to  come  increasingly  under  the 
domination  of  Communist  China,  the  south  can 
grow  steadily  more  independent.  In  short,  Diem's 
star  is  likely  to  remain  in  the  ascendancy  and 
that  of  Ho  Chih  Minh  to  fade— because  Diem  is 
following  a  course  which  more  closely  meets  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

This  likelihood  may  well  explain  the  sense  of 
urgency  which  the  Communists  have  exhibited 
on  the  question  of  unifying  the  country.  It  may 
even  lead  them  to  attempt  a  military  coup  before 
it  is  too  late.  If  Diem  continues  to  pursue  the 
building  of  a  free  nation  in  south  Viet  Nam  with 
the  same  perceptiveness,  courage,  and  sure-hand- 
edness  which  he  has  so  far  displayed,  he  will  be 
ready  for  elections  on  unification  when  the  con- 
ditions for  a  free  choice  exist  in  Viet  Nam.  Will 
the  Viet  Minh  be  willing  to  accept  them  at  that 
time?  It  is  doubtful,  but  if  they  do,  it  is  likely 
to  be  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  picture  that  will  go  in 
the  ballot  box  and  Ho  Chih  Minh's  that  will  be 
cast  into  the  dust. 
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when  unto  us  was  born  a  son 
In  nineteen  hundred  forty  one, 
Behaviorism  spurred  our  tots  on— 
Its  prophet  was  a  Dr.  Watson. 

(Train  your  babe  like  Pavlov's  pup. 
Down  with  bottle,  up  with  cup, 
Said  the  doc. 

Schedule  mealtime,  schedule  solace, 
Conditioning  comes  iiber  alles. 
Cradles  must  not  rock.) 

But  then  our  second  came  along 
When  A.  Gesell  said  Watson's  wrong. 
Misled  moms  must  learn  new  tricks, 
So  echoed  Aldrich,  Spock,  and  Wickes. 

(Life's  a  plant  for  love  to  nourish, 
Loving  makes  your  baby  flourish, 
Said  A.  (Resell  and  Spock. 
Little  ones  must  grow  at  leisure, 
Development  is  not  a  seizure, 
Cradles  must  now  rock.) 


by  Helen  Puner  and  Judith  Murphy 

Today  our  third  looms  large  in  sight 
And  rooming  in  is  what's  all  right. 
For  separate  rooms  at  birth,  says  Ilg 
Make  for  psychic  bile  and  bilge. 

(Wo  lone  and  cursory  nursery! 
For  birth's  enough  adxiersity 
For  this  new  little  chap. 
We'll  attune  to  nature's  laws 
As  papooses  do  and  squaws- 
Parting  is  a  trap.) 

The  modern  infant's  safely  bred 
According  to  what's  lately  read. 
And  we  parents,  ever-ready, 
Well  informed,  but  quite  unsteady 
Keep  our  eyes  upon  our  book, 
Never  stop  to  take  a  look 
At  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  conceive. 
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A  Story  by  Frances  McFadden 
Drawings  by  Maria  Horvath 

THE   TWO   little  boys,  Benjy  and  the 
Visiting  Elk,  were  dawdling  over  their 
supper  in  the  kitchen. 

"What's  that?"  the  Visiting  Elk  asked,  pointing 
to  the  whirligig  in  the  center  of  the  table. 
"It's  a  Lazy  Susan,"  Benjy  informed  him. 
"Was  it  named  after  your  mother?"  asked  the 
Elk. 

"No,"  said  Benjy.  Then,  as  he  caught  up  with 
the  implication  his  voice  rose  loyally,  provoca- 
tively nasty.  "No,  Mr.  Fatbotfom.  Of  course  not. 
My  mother  isn't  lazy." 

The  Elk  took  up  the  challenge.  "She  doesn't 
work  as  hard  as  my  mother,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  she  does,"  said  Benjy.  "She  works 
harder  than  anyone  in  the  world." 

Susan,  having  a  stolen  cigarette  on  the  tipsy 
long  chair  on  the  back  porch,  leaned  her  head 
against  the  sagging  canvas.  She  was  so  tired  she 
could  hardly  move.  The  beds  in  the  bunk  house 
were  still  unmade.  The  supper  dishes  still  to  be 
washed.  She  hadn't  taken  the  baby's  tempera- 
ture. The  two  little  girls  had  to  be  fetched  from 
supper  at  the  ranch  five  miles  down  the  valley. 
And  now  the  boys'  voices,  floating  through  the 


screen  door,  presaged  one  of  those  endless  argu- 
ments, boast  topping  boast,  that  often  terminated 
in  violence. 

"She  doesn't  shoe  the  horses,"  the  Elk  was  say- 
ing. "Dan  is  coming  over  from  the  ranch  to  shoe 
them." 

"She  could.  She  just  doesn't  want  to,"  said 
Benjy.  "She  feeds  the  horses  and  she  waters 
them.  She  has  to  fill  that  big  trough  by  pail,  all 
the  way  from  the  barn.  And  she  cleans  out  the 
corral.  You  should  see  her  raking  up  the  manure 
and  shoveling  it.  Sometimes  the  wheelbarrow  is 
so  heavy  that  she  can  hardly  push  it,  and  she 
goes  like  this—" 

The  cheek  of  him,  thought  Susan.  The  brazen 
cheek  of  that  little  imp,  showing  off  to  the  older 
boy,  staggering  dramatically  around  the  kitchen, 
imitating  her  at  her  Augean  labors.  He  was 
about  to  be  eleven.  Raking  the  corral  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  chore.  She  only  did  it  because 
she  was  so  sick  of  nagging. 

The  Elk  was  unimpressed.  "She  doesn't  get 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  and  scrub  floors. 
Do  you  know  how  many  rooms  are  in  my  grand- 
mother's house?  Twenty!  Every  summer  my 
mother  must  scrub  about  half  a  mile." 

"That's  not  anything,"  said  Benjy.  "Mom 
painted  the  jeep.  And  then  she  didn't  like  the 
color  and  she  scraped  it  all  off  and  the  paint 
leaked  into  the  engine,  so  she  had  to  clean  that. 
It  took  days  and  days." 

"She  hasn't  got  five  children,"  said  the  Elk. 
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"She  has  lour,  and  with  you  that  makes  five, 
so  it's  just  as  bad,"  retorted  his  host. 

"Oh  dear,"  thought  Susan.  "Now  there  is 
going  to  be  bad  blood.  Why  didn't  Benjy  shut 
up?"  He  was  a  year  younger  than  the  Elk.  In 
a  battle  of  wits  he  didn't  have  a  chance.  But 
he  was  still  fighting. 

Benjy:  "Do  you  know  how  many  meals  my 
mother  has  cooked  since  she  married  my  father? 
Thirteen  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-five! 
She  figured  it  out  once." 

The  Elk:  "She  hasn't  been  married  as  long 
as  my  mother.  My  mother  must  have  cooked 
fifteen  thousand  at  least." 

Benjy:  "You've  got  Mrs.  Pettschwalk." 

The  Elk:  "Not  any  more." 

Benjy:  "You've  got  a  dish-washer." 

The  Elk:  "It  doesn't  cook." 

THERE  was  a  long  silence.  Still  eating. 
That  would  mean  the  end  of  the  lamb  that 
was  to  have  held  out  through  the  morrow.  Susan 
edged  her  chair  sidewise,  with  her  back  to  the 
screen  door,  slipped  off  her  moccasins,  and  tucked 
her  bare  feet  up  on  the  porch  rail.  She  took  a 
book  from  behind  the  shutter  and  read. 

La,  tout  n'est  qu'ordre  et  beaute, 
Luxe,  calme  et  volupte. 

Her  thumb  lay  on  the  printed  page.  The  nail 
was  cracked  and  stained  from  the  jeep  job.  She 
tucked  it  under  a  page,  settled  herself  volup- 
tuously, closed  her  eyes,  and  repeated  the  words 
in  whispers,  like  an  incantation. 

The  back  porch  was  Susan's  refuge.  Built  in 
silver-mining  days,  abandoned  for  years  among 
other  gingerbread  ghosts,  the  house  had  been 
partially  restored  for  rental.  An  inner  wall 
had  been  broken  down  to  make  a  big  dining-and- 
cooking  kitchen.  Since  then,  everyone  used  the 
new  door  which  led  out  to  a  deck  cantilevered 
over  the  lake.  The  old  back  steps,  unused,  had 
parted  company  and  were  slowly  rotting,  and  the 
old  stoop  just  hung  there  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  half-sheltered  by  the  remains  of  a  trellis, 
one  steer's  horn  still  over  the  door— a  haven  of 
obsolescence.  Here,  for  a  few  stolen  minutes  every 
day,  unless  some  holocaust  interfered,  Susan 
flopped  on  the  long  chair.  Sometimes  she  took 
with  her  a  little  gin  and  tap  water,  and  set  the 
glass  on  the  floor  beside  her.  But  the  gin,  with- 
out company,  made  her  cry.  All  July,  every 
evening,  she  lay  there,  legs  stretched  out,  feet  on 
the  rail,  staring  rebelliously  at  the  lonely  moun- 
tains. 

It  had  been  a  bad  summer.  A  dead  coyote  had 
been  found  in  the  town  reservoir,  and  that  scare 


was  hardly  over  before  the  telegram  came  an- 
nouncing that  Sam,  her  Sam,  had  to  fly  on  busi- 
ness to  Istanbul— to  Istanbul!— and  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  West  until  the  end  of  the  summer.  Then 
Rocket,  the  palomino,  developed  a  limp,  and 
Clover-bell,  the  old  mare,  guaranteed  safe  for 
widows  and  orphans,  went  wild  and  jumped  the 
fence  into  the  neighbor's  lawn,  where  she  stood 
staring  at  Susan  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  her 
long,  stupid  horse  face,  waiting  to  be  coaxed 
home  with  oats.  The  baby  was  complaining  of  a 
mysterious  itch.  The  faucet  of  the  kitchen  sink, 
like  all  rented  faucets,  had  begun  a  maddening 
drip-drip.  In  the  dry  mountain  heat,  the  green 
lawn  withered,  no  matter  how  often  she  nagged 
the  children  to  move  the  sprinklers. 

Then,  as  a  final  straw,  the  Juvenile  Delinquent 
moved  in  next  door,  threatening  to  infect  the 
whole  neighborhood  with  his  depravity.  She  was 
grateful  when  a  wire  came  in  August  begging  a 
bed  for  the  tried  and  trusty  Visiting  Elk;  but  on 
the  second  day  of  his  visit  the  Elk  stepped  on  a 
rusty  nail  and  was  partially  immobilized.  Benjy 
and  he  spent  hours  hacking  around,  arguing  end- 
lessly, or  practicing  a  dangerous  exploit— climb- 
ing the  gate  post  and  trying  to  cross  the  top  rail 
without  holding  on,  while  the  horses,  unexercised, 
stared  over  the  fence  and  chewed  up  trouble. 

II  the  truth  were  to  be  told,  Susan  could  not 
have  weathered  the  summer  without  her  legs. 
Her  blonde  hair  had  dried  out  like  straw,  and 
refused  to  curl.  Her  skin,  that  tanned  so  glori- 
ously down  by  the  sea,  shriveled  and  scorched. 
The  dust,  blowing  in  clouds  from  the  corral,  left 
pink  rims  around  her  eyes.  But  her  legs— long, 
slim,  strong,  stemming  from  neat  thighs  under 
faded  blue  cotton  shorts— were  getting  browner 
and  better  every  day.  A  lovely  patina  had  de- 
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invading  her  life  without  warning  and  without 
credentials.  I!  she  let  him  come  once,  he'd  come 
again  and  again.  Maybe  she  couldn't  handle  him; 
she  hadn't  had  much  practice  since  her  marriage. 
Or  maybe  she  wouldn't  want  to  when  the  time 
came. 

No,  she  thought,  hovering  over  the  bin  and 
feeling  the  dank  chill  fanning  her  hot  face,  she 
should  never  have  assented  to  his  call.  She  must 
get  out  of  it,  quick.  She  must  call  the  ranch  and 
tell  Dan  to  please  say  to  the  gentleman  who 
owned  the  Jaguar— how  dreadfully  promiscuous 
it  sounded!— that  she  could  not  keep  the  appoint- 
ment for  next  week.  No  explanation— that  would 
end  it.  She  hurled  two  cellophane  packages  of 
wienies  into  the  cart  and  moved  resolutely  to 
the  turnstile. 

She  jabbed  viciously  at  the  choke  and  coaxed 
the  accelerator  with  a  practical  toe.  The  jeep 
grumbled  huffily,  trembled  a  little,  then  shook 
all  over  and  bounded  off  toward  the  library.  She 
took  the  corners  recklessly,  calling  crossly  over 
her  shoulder  to  the  children,  "Hang  onto  the 
baby,  girls.  Stop  throwing  those  stones,  Benjy, 
or  you'll  get  out  and  walk."  But  when  she  came 
out  of  the  library,  she  had  under  her  arm,  in 
addition  to  The  Space  Ship  Twins  and  Ten- 
strike,  a  Tale  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Habits  of 
the  Beaver,  a  small  volume  of  the  poetry  of 
Baudelaire.  It  was  a  relic  of  silver-mining 
days,  the  librarian  said— left  behind  perhaps  by 
the  Frenchy  that  Frenchman's  Bend  was  named 
for.  The  pages  were  ivory  and  the  print  very 
small.  When  she  reached  home,  she  rescued  it 
from  the  bag  of  spinach  and  tucked  it  behind 
the  shutter  on  the  back  porch. 

ALL  THAT  week,  after  the  meeting  in 
the  doctor's  office,  Susan  performed  her 
tasks  automatically,  reserving  herself  for  the 
moments  of  retreat.  The  reading  of  Baudelaire 
had  become  ritual,  the  sesame  that  released  her 
from  reality,  (hie  j'aime  voir,  chere  indolente, 
de  ton  corps  si  beau— the  words  fell  from  her 
lips  like  caresses,  evoking  perilous  images.  Not- 
doing  had  become  a  place,  somewhere  in  the 
East,  way  East  of  Istanbul.  The  circumstances 
of  her  presence  there,  and  of  the  Jaguar's,  were 
never  quite  clear.  There  was  no  beginning  and 
no  ending;  the  scene  always  dissolved  just  before 
her  surrender.  O  serments!  6  parfum!  6  baisers 
in  finis!  Sometimes  she  had  the  sensation  of 
drowning;  she  had  to  shake  herself  sharply,  get 
up  and  walk  dizzily  about  the  yard  in  order 
to  regain  full  consciousness.  Then  she  felt 
wretched  and  a  little  frightened.   She  fancied 
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the  horses,  with  brute  instinct,  were  staring  at 
her  reproachfully,  and  promised  herself  that  she 
would  forgo  temptation  in  the  future.  But  the 
next  evening  would  find  her  stretched  on  a  divan 
on  a  balcony  scented  with  musk  and  havana, 
child  of  black  midnights  with  flanks  of  ebony, 
running  into  trouble  in  her  erring  thoughts. 

On  the  evening  before  the  Jaguar's  visit,  her 
reveries  were  flavored  with  anticipation.  Even 
now,  she  was  thinking  with  a  delicious  sense  of 
imminent  peril,  even  now,  his  car  may  be  racing 
down  the  Western  slopes,  skidding  round  the 
hairpin  curves,  so  as  not  to  be  late  for  tomorrow. 
She  would  be  waiting  for  him  on  the  deck— in  a 
dress,  not  in  shorts.  .  .  . 


But  here  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the 
kitchen,  high  and  angry  and  piercing,  broke  in. 
She  found  herself  taking  sides  in  their  argument. 
She  couldn't  help  it.  Benjy  was  in  the  right; 
the  Elk's  mother  didn't  work  nearly  as  hard  as 
she  did;  she  was  always  hiring  sitters.  Compared 
to  life  here,  in  fact,  she  had  it  easy. 

The  silence  in  the  kitchen,  the  rattle  of  dishes 
in  the  sink  and  the  drip-drip  of  the  leaky  faucet 
announced  that  supper  was  at  last  over  and  that 
a  sketchy  rinse  had  been  effected.  Presently  the 
two  little  boys  crossed  the  yard  in  front  of  her. 
The  Elk  was  limping,  though  his  foot  had  long 
since  healed.  Benjy,  half  a  foot  smaller,  bare 
brown  skin  showing  between  his  shrunken  shirt 
and  his  levis,  was  tagging  after,  hands  in  back 
levi  pockets.  They  were  heading  for  the  gate. 

Susan  flicked  a  horsefly  off  her  bare  toes  and 
raised  her  book  in  mid-air  to  blot  out  the  corral. 

Mere  des  souvenirs,  maitresse  des  mattresses, 
6  toi  .  .  . 

It  was  no  use.  Benjy's  voice  was  high  and 
penetrating.  He  was  half-way  up  the  gate  post, 
still  arguing. 

"My  mother  can  mend  toilets,"  he  jeered.  "You 
know,  Hippo,  that  old  toilet  in  the  bunk  house. 
You  know  that  tank  on  top  of  it.  Mom  climbed 
up  on  a  chair  and  reached  her  hand  into  the  tank 
and  bent  a  wire,  and  the  water  came  in  again 
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and    the    ball    lloated    and   it   was   all  fixed." 

"Score,"  Susan  said  to  herself  grimly.  The  Elk 
sat  down  in  the  dust  by  the  gate,  removed  his 
moccasin,  peeled  off  one  end  of  the  adhesive, 
looked  at  his  wound  affectionately,  pressed  the 
adhesive  back  again.  Then  he  delivered  his  coup 
cie  grace. 

"My  father,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly  and 
enunciating  with  awe-ful  pride,  "my  father  says 
that  my  mother  is  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown."  There  was  unrefutable  finality  to 
his  statement. 

"Benjy  has  lost,"  thought  Susan.  Poor  little 
booby,  he  tried,  but  he  wasn't  quick  enough. 
The  Elk  is  just  like  his  father,  never  satisfied 
until  he  has  the  last  word.  Now  he's  had  it,  and 
they'll  shut  up,  thought  Susan.  But  she  had  not 
reckoned  with  Benjy.  On  the  top  of  the  post,  but 
still  hanging  on,  he  stopped. 

"My  mother,"  he  said,  "isn't  going  to  haw,  a 
nervous  breakdown.  And  do  you  know  why?" 

"Why?"  said  the  Elk. 

"Because  tomorrow  is  my  birthday,  and  do 
you  know  what?" 

"What?"  said  the  Elk. 

"I  can  do  anything  I  like  on  my  birthday.  She 
promised  me  I  could.  She  doesn't  know  it  yet, 
but  I'm  going  to  rent  a  Geiger  counter  at  Neil's 
Hardware  and  we're  going  to  take  the  jeep  and 
the  horses  and  go  way  up  to  Diamond  Lake  to 
dig  for  uranium.  L  here's  an  old  iron  mine  there. 
Dan  says  the  rock  is  black  and  it  looks  like  it 
might  be  a  hot  vein.  We're  going  to  have  to  dig 
and  dig.  Maybe  we'll  have  to  go  a  thousand  feet. 
And  we'll  have  to  bring  back  some  big  rocks  to 
test  again  on  Neil's  scintillator.  Do  you  see  the 
trail?  No,  pot  there,  stupid.  Look,  way  up  there. 
It's  not  a  road.  No  cars  can  get  through,  but 
•lorn  won't  mind.  She  can  make  it.  She's  strong. 
She's  stronger  than  anyone  in  the  whole  world." 

He  nerved  himself  to  rise  without  support  on 
the  top  of  the  post,  crossed  the  top  rail  at  a  clip, 
stood  for  a  second  on  the  second  post,  then,  with 
a  frenzied  yell,  staggered,  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
on  the  Elk.  They  rolled  over  and  over  in  an 
amicable  wrestle,  unlocked,  struggled  to  their 
feet  and  went  chasing  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn. 

SUSAN  slammed  her  book,  flipped  her 
chair  upright,  shook  herself,  and  put  on  her 
moccasins.  A  breeze  had  come  up.  The  limbs  of 
the  aspens  were  bending,  all  their  little  leaves 
in  a  silver  flutter.  In  the  lake,  under  the  dark 
pines  below  the  deck,  a  green  branch  was  mov- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  water,  making  ripples 
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behind— a  beaver  getting  ready  for  winter.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  mountains;  its 
sheer  cliffs  were  a  deeper,  cooler  red.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  aspens  on  the  upper  slopes, 
there  were  splotches  of  autumn  yellow. 


Susan  swung  herself  off  the  porch  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  deck.  She  stood  squarely,  like 
Benjy,  with  feet  apart  and  hands  in  her  back 
pockets,  supporting  her  sturdy  spine.  Her  eyes 
followed  the  trail.  It  wound  up  and  up  along 
the  old  railroad  embankment,  then  dipped  into 
a  canyon,  disappeared,  reappeared  some  five  hun- 
dred feet  above,  climbing  still  higher  toward 
the  pass  that  led  to  Diamond  Lake.  The  air 
would  be  good  up  there,  above  timber  line, 
above  everyone  and  everything.  The  gentians 
would  be  a  wild  dark  blue.  There  would  be 
patches  of  snow  on  the  shale  that  tumbled  down 
into  the  icy  black  water  of  the  lake  and  the 
bleached  bones  of  cattle  littering  the  upper 
pastures.  Who  knows  what  else  they  might  dis- 
cover in  the  black  rock  of  the  wilderness?  The 
girls  and  the  baby  and  the  shovels  and  the  Geiger 
counter  would  go  with  her  in  the  jeep;  the  boys 
would  ride  the  horses  with  provisions  and 
sweaters  in  the  saddlebags.  They'd  have  to 
start  early  if  they  were  to  get  back  before  dark. 
No  one  would  know  where  they  had  vanished. 
They'd  get  out  of  town  in  the  Ireshness  ol  the 
early  morning,  while  everyone  was  asleep.  And 
by  noon,  if  the  jeep  held  out,  they'd  be  way  up 
there  in  those  wild  fierce  peaks— a  mother  and 
her  young  on  their  way  to  Eldorado. 


Natalie  Davis  Spingarn 


ST.  ELIZABETHS 

pace-setter  far  mental  hospitals 


As  a  taxpayer,  you  own  and  support  one  of 
the  world's  best  centers  for 
treating  mental  illness — a  pioneer 
for  the  last  hundred  years. 

SINCE  more  than  half  of  this  country's  hos- 
pital patients— upwards  of  700,000  people- 
are  mentally  ill,  one  might  expect  the  mental 
hospital  to  enjoy  as  much  public  confidence  as 
the  special  centers  for  cancer  or  heart  disease.  As 
everybody  knows,  this  is  far  from  the  case.  People 
frequently  choose  suicide  rather  than  commitment 
—especially  to  any  of  the  almost  98  per  cent  of 
the  hospitals  which  are  publicly  run.  The  average 
citizen  regards  "asylums"  with  horror  and  shrinks 
from  the  idea  of  sending  a  member  of  his  family 
to  one,  even  on  doctor's  orders. 

Some  of  the  dread  may  be  justified;  the  "shame 
of  the  states"  has  surely  received  its  share  of 
publicity.  But  far  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

There  is,  for  instance,  St.  Elizabeths,  the  fed- 
em  1  government's  huge  mental  hospital  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  not  typical  of  the 
nation's  mental  institutions;  on  its  one  hundreth 
anniversary  last  year,  the  head  of  the  World 
Health  Organization's  Mental  Health  Section 
described  it  as  one  of  the  three  hospitals  in  the 
world  which  have  consistently  practiced  human- 
ist i(  psychiatry.  But  as  a  pace-setter  in  its  field,  it 
offers  a  glowing  example  of  how  a  mental  hos- 
pital can  be  run. 

It  is  even  more  interesting  because  it  cares 
for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia— which, 
incidentally,  has  one  of  the  highest  mental  hos- 
pitalization rates  in  the  country:  about  879  per 
100,000  as  compared  to  New  York's  586.  These 


rates  are  always  highest  in  densely  populated 
areas  where  erratic  behavior  is  not  easily  toler- 
ated. And  in  any  national  capital  there  are  also 
many  uprooted  people  who  have  neither  family 
nor  state  to  be  responsible  for  them  if  they  are 
taken  ill.  Among  St.  Elizabeths  patients  are  em- 
ployees of  the  government;  such  federal  wards  as 
certain  veterans,  Indians,  and  prisoners  judged 
unfit  to  stand  trial;  and  those  individuals- 
dubbed  "White  House  cases"  by  the  hospital 
staff— who  come  to  Washington  with  intricate 
plans  for  saving  the  Republic  from  plots  and 
conspiracies,  who  take  pot  shots  at  Congressmen, 
or  who  harry  the  Patent  Office  for  recognition  of 
their  genius.  These  often  show  up  at  the  hospital 
in  short  order;  Capital  police  and  Secret  Service 
men  have  learned  to  recognize  the  glassy  eye  and 
the  heroic  stance. 

THE  WALLED  CITY 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  consists,  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, of  clusters  of  old  red  brick  build- 
ings, loosely  Victorian  in  architecture,  set  high 
on  a  promontory  where  the  Potomac  and  Ana- 
costia  rivers  come  together.  Even  on  the  hottest 
of  the  Capital's  infamous  summer  days,  breezes 
blow  over  its  carefully  tended  grounds,  lightly 
touching  the  two  hundred  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  elegant  flower  borders,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  therapeutic  practices  that  have 
prevailed  as  long  as  the  recognition  of  insanity, 
the  minds  of  the  patients  with  healing  peace. 

One  can  enter  casually  through  any  of  the 
three  gates  in  the  high  brick  walls  that  enclose 
the  grounds,  usually  with  only  a  nod  to  the  uni- 
formed guards  on  duty.  Inside,  one  finds  patients 
with  "ground  privileges"  and  employees— the  two 
groups  are  almost  indistinguishable— going  about 
their  business  on  the  trim  sidewalks.  At  first  only 
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the  bunches  of  keys  at  the  waists  of  doctors, 
inn  scs.  and  attendants,  the  tight  screening  on  the 
porches,  the  grillwork  at  almost  every  window, 
and  the  occasional  shouts  from  behind  some  of 
them,  identify  the  visitor's  whereabouts.  St. 
Elizabeths'  wide  lawns,  hilltop  setting,  and  spec- 
tacular view  of  the  Capital's  major  landmarks 
have  led  many  people  to  compare  it  to  a  campus. 
This  it  is  not. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  364-acre  walled  city  whose 
citi/ens  are  some  7,500  patients  and  2,500  staff 
members— including  1,700  professionally  trained 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  psychiatric  aides, 
nurses,  social  workers,  occupational  therapists, 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  chaplains, 
and  recreational  workers.  On  its  SI 3,000,000  an- 
nual budget  the  hospital  supports  its  own  police 
and  fire  departments,  a  400-acre  farm  in  nearby 
Maryland,  a  shoe  factory,  laundry,  bakery,  and 
private  railroad.  Since  it  is  a  federal  institution, 
its  superintendent  is  responsible  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  535  members  of  Congress  whose  sympathetic 
interest  it  is  his  duty  to  maintain.  He  must  there- 
fore be  able  to  traverse  political  hazards  with 
agility,  and  without  being  labeled  a  politician. 

These  are  not  qualifications  that  a  psychiatrist 
is  always  called  upon  to  offer.  According  to  one 
member  of  the  profession,  there  are  "only  a  hand- 
ful in  the  country  who  could  run  St.  Es."  The 
man  who  has  been  running  it  with  signal  success 
for  eighteen  years  now  is  a  gracious,  highly 
articulate,  non-neurotic  doctor  from  Massachu- 
setts named  Winfred  Overholser.  Nothing  about 
him  suggests  the  popular  conception  of  a  psychia- 
trist. Beardless,  with  thick  gray  hair,  merry  hazel 
eyes  behind  glasses,  and  a  New  England  twang  in 
his  speech,  he  could  easily  pass  for  a  Senator  or 
the  head  of  a  large  corporation.  Merely  the  sight 
of  his  tall,  portly,  self-assured  figure  striding 
slowly  across  the  grounds  inspires  confidence. 

As  a  St.  Elizabeths  therapist,  who  is  not  averse 
to  a  certain  amount  of  psychiatric  jargon,  puts  it: 
"Dr.  Overholser  makes  a  good  Daddy  figure 
around  here.  Father  implies  an  authoritarian 
presence.  Daddy  on  the  other  hand  is  kindly, 
he  can  command  you  if  he  wishes,  but  he  usually 
merely  leads  you,  helping  you  to  grow  and  be 
creative  in  your  own  right." 

As  either  Father  or  Daddy,  his  days  are  divided 
between  the  many  facets  of  his  complex  hospital 
world,  on  each  of  which  he  keeps  a  close  check. 
Reading  through  a  stack  of  reports  in  his  office, 
he  may  be  interrupted  by  a  telephone  call  from 
a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  official  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Godding  Croft,  the  hospital  farm.  Mak- 


ing ward  rounds,  he  visits  a  dance  therapy  class; 
checks  on  the  remarkable  progress  being  made 
with  the  new  "tranquilizing  drugs"— chlorproma- 
zine  and  reserpine— which  calm  the  patient,  re- 
lieve his  anxiety,  and  leave  his  mind  clear  and 
amenable  to  further  treatment;  and  quietly  lis- 
tens to  the  many  patients  who  approach  him 
with  their  problems  and  thoughts,  no  matter 
how  disjointed  and  ludicrous  these  may  seem. 
Retiring  to  his  study  to  finish  a  paper  to  be  read 
before  the  Capital's  Literary  Society,  he  may  take 
time  out  to  call  his  chief  nurse  and  report  a  stu- 
dent: 

"Don't  nurses  stand  up  when  doctors  enter  the 
room  any  more?" 

No  vital  decision— from  the  use  of  a  new  drug 
to  the  drafting  of  a  warm  fetter  to  new  patients, 
the  consideration  of  whether  a  fantasy  like 
"Harvey"  would  be  disturbing  for  the  patients,  or 
the  handling  of  a  habeas  corpus  writ— is  made 
without  Dr.  Overholser's  consent.  And  because 
he  believes  that  St.  Elizabeths  should  play  a  major 
role  in  the  general  battle  against  mental  illness 
and  in  educating  the  public,  he  is  (unlike  many 
psychiatrists)  always  available  to  the  press  and 
almost  always  willing  to  comment  on  the  intrica- 
cies of  human  behavior. 

THE  PIONEERS 

TH  E  history  of  St.  Elizabeths  parallels  the 
great  developments  in  psychiatric  treatment 
over  the  past  hundred  years;  and  in  many  cases 
the  hospital  itself  was  the  instigator  of  progress. 
In  a  corner  of  Dr.  Overholser's  study  stands  the 
small  mahogany  schoolhouse  desk  on  which,  in 
1855,  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  drafted  an  Act  of 
Congress  beginning: 

"The  title  of  the  institution  shall  be  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  its  objects 
shall  be  the  most  humane  care  and  enlightened 
curative  treatment  of  the  Insane  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

When  the  remarkable  New  England  crusader 
wrote  those  simple,  dignified  words,  very  little 
was  known  about  psychopathologv.  The  world  of 
psychology  has  turned  over  many  times  since 
then,  the  hospital  has  been  rechristened  St.  Eliza- 
beths (with  no  apostrophe),  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  acquired  mental-hospital  facilities  of  their 
own,  and  high  government  officials,  including 
Congressmen,  are  now  usually  treated  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  But  Dorothea  Dix's 
aspirations  have  remained  the  keynote  of  St. 
Elizabeths. 
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In  1855  there  was  little  to  do  for  madness  ex- 
cept to  make  the  patient's  surroundings  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  So,  from  its  earliest  days,  St. 
Elizabeths  has  put  strong  emphasis  on  flowers, 
trees,  shady  walks,  and  on  keeping  its  patients 
occupied  with  music,  dancing,  and  various  kinds 
of  recreation.  The  first  superintendent,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Nichols,  believed  in  using  as  little 
restraint  as  possible— muffs  and  mittens  existed 
at  the  hospital  but  were  seldom  used— and  in 
choosing  his  staff  with  care. 

"I  never  before  so  fully  as  now  appreciated  the 
extent  to  which  the  condition  of  patients  is  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  their  attendants,"  he 
wrote  in  the  first  year,  comparing  the  disturbed 
state  in  the  wards  under  a  departed  attendant 
with  the  calm  that  existed  under  her  successor. 
"The  patients  are  fond  of  her  and  she  of  them, 
and  they  jog  on  quietly,  cheerfully,  and  hope- 
fully together.  How  important  it  is  that  we  get 
good  attendants  for  our  patients."  . 

(Today  Dr.  Overholser  tells  new  employees, 
"If  you  can't  take  any  kind  of  abuse  from  a 
patient,  you  shouldn't  work  here.  If  a  patient 
can't  act  crazy  in  this  hospital,  where  can  he 
make  a  comeback?") 

Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  who  became  superintend- 
ent in  1877,  started  a  school  of  nursing,  an  in- 
novation in  an  "insane  asylum,"  and  employed 
the  first  full-time  pathologist  in  any  mental  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States,  Dr.  I.  W.  Blackburn, 
a  pioneer  in  neuropathology.  The  third  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson,  died  after  only 
four  years'  incumbency,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr. 
William  Alanson  White,  who  played  an  intimate 
part  in  the  development  of  modern  psychiatry. 

So  important  was  Dr.  White's  contribution 
that  the  William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric 
Foundation,  sponsor  of  the  Washington  School  of 
Psychiatry,  which  stresses  the  interpersonal  as- 
pects of  this  branch  of  medicine,  was  established 
in  the  Capital  during  his  own  lifetime— thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  a  gifted,  idiosyncratic  dis- 
ciple of  his  who  came  to  St.  Elizabeths  as  a  young 
Veterans  Bureau  doctor  after  World  War  I, 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan. 

When  the  theories  of  Sigmund  Freud,  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1908,  met  with  resistance, 
to  put  it  mildly,  it  was  Dr.  White  who  brilliantly 
defended  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Psy- 
chological Association,  now  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association.  And  under  his  direction,  St. 
Eli/abeths  became  one  of  the  first  public  mental 
hospitals  to  have  a  clinical  psychiatrist  on  its  staff 
who  devoted  his  full  time  to  psychoanalytically 
oriented  psychotherapy. 
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Dr.  White  set  up  one  of  the  first  psychological 
testing  laboratories  in  the  United  States  at  St. 
Elizabeths,  began  an  extended  occupational- 
therapy  program,  developed  the  school  of  nurs- 
ing, and  established  the  first  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Department  in  an  American  mental  hospital. 
(It  is  still  the  only  one  in  a  public  mental  hos- 
pital which  the  American  Medical  Association 
recognizes  for  the  training  of  interns  in  general 
medicine.)  In  this  department,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  malaria  was  given 
therapeutically  to  a  patient  with  general  paresis. 

Himself  an  innovator,  Dr.  White  encouraged 
his  staff  to  do  original  research  and  publish  their 
findings,  and  helped  to  start  scientific  journals  to 
give  them  a  forum.  From  St.  Elizabeths  grew 
what  some  experts  consider  the  two  most  valu- 
able textbooks  on  psychiatry  in  the  English 
language:  White's  Outlines  of  Psychiatry  and  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Noyes'  Modern  Clinical  Psychiatry. 

PSYCHIATRY  AND  THE  LAW 

BECAUSE  St.  Elizabeths  must  treat  federal 
prisoners,  the  thorny  problem  of  how  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  criminal  is  "sane"  has 
from  the  start  been  one  of  its  chief  concerns.  The 
seventh  patient  ever  admitted,  in  1855,  was  a 
house  painter  named  Richard  Lawrence  who, 
twenty  years  earlier,  had  misfired  two  pistols  at 
President  Andrew  Jackson.  He  had  been  prose- 
cuted by  District  Attorney  Francis  Scott  Key 
(who  dabbled  in  song  writing  on  the  side),  and 
adjudged  "under  the  influence  of  insanity"  at  the 
time  he  made  the  first  armed  attack  ever  at- 
tempted on  a  President  of  the  Republic.  Later 
both  Superintendent  Godding  and  former  Super- 
intendent Nichols  testified  at  the  trial  of  Charles 
Guiteau,  the  disappointed  office  seeker  who  as- 
sassinated President  Garfield. 

Godding's  acute  understanding  of  social  psy- 
chology led  him  to  predict,  accurately:  "If  the 
President  dies,  no  plea  of  insanity  can  save  this 
man  from  the  gallows.  If  the  President  lives,  no 
commission  of  lunacy  will  fail  to  find  him  in- 
sane." 

Some  years  later,  Dr.  White  was  one  of  the 
psychiatrists  who  testified  at  the  trial  of  Harry  K. 
Thaw,  the  wealthy,  mentally  unstable  playboy 
who  killed  architect  Stanford  White.  And  though 
he  found  these  court  proceedings  distasteful,  he 
and  two  St.  Elizabeths  colleagues  were  afterwards 
persuaded  by  Clarence  Darrow  to  make  complete 
psychiatric  examinations  of  Leopold  and  Loeb, 
the  Chicago  students  who  killed  the  Franks  boy 
to  prove  that  there  could  be  "a  perfect  crime." 
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At  their  trial,  White  testified  for  seven  hours, 
bringing  the  psychiatric  story  behind  the  crime 
to  the  public  and  making  it  aware,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time,  of  psychiatric  terms  like  "uncon- 
scious." 

Today  Dr.  Overholser  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  expert  testimony  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases,  and,  unlike  Dr.  White,  he  enjoys 
the  "smoke  of  battle  and  play  of  wits"  in  the 
courtroom.  His  special  field  is  psychiatric  juris- 
prudence and  his  considerable  contributions  to 
it  won  him  the  first  Isaac  Ray  award  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association.  He  is  also  the 
recipient  of  a  host  of  medals  and  honorary 
degrees,  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur, 
and,  like  his  hospital's  other  superintendents,  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation. 

AH  St.  Elizabeths  superintendents  and  many  of 
its  staff  worked  to  eliminate  the  mandatory  jury 
trials  under  which  patients  used  to  be  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia— a  battle  won  only 
in  1938  when  a  Commission  on  Mental  Health 
was  created.  More  recently,  the  testimony  of  a 
St.  Elizabeths  staff  member  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  far-reaching  decision  in  which  the  Court 
of  Appeals  discarded  the  older  tests  for  sanity 
and  ruled  simply  that  an  accused  person  is  not 
criminally  responsible  if  his  unlawful  act  is  the 
product  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 

And,  appropriately  enough,  it  is  a  patient 
under  criminal  charges  who  is  tochy  most  closely 
associated  with  St.  Elizabeths. 

"Is  Ezra  Pound  still  there?"  is  the  inevitable 
question  whenever  the  name  of  the  hospital  is 
mentioned.  The  poet,  accused  of  treason  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II,  was  committed  as  a  federal 
prisoner  after  a  psychiatric  panel,  which  in- 
cluded Dr.  Overholser,  judged  him  unfit  to  stand 
trial.  Last  year,  when  Ernest  Hemingway  com- 
plained to  a  Time  reporter  that  Pound  should 
be  free  to  go  and  write  poems,  Dr.  Overholser 
was  annoyed. 

"Main  of  Pound's  literary  friends  have  visited 
him  at  St.  Elizabeths,"  he  observed.  "T.  S.  Eliot 
and  H.  L.  Mencken  have  been  here,  but  never 
Hemingway.  I  know  Hemingway  is  an  eminent 
literary  man,  but  I've  never  heard  he  was  a 
prominent  psychiatrist.  Maybe  if  he  visited 
Pound  he  wouldn't  be  so  quick  to  pontificate." 

Pound  lives  quietly  at  St.  Elizabeths,  visited 
daily  by  his  wife  but  refusing  to  see  many  other 
would-be  visitors,  having  little  use  for  the  staff, 
and  not  participating  in  the  hospital's  intel- 
lectual life.  He  is,  of  course,  free  to  write 
poetry. 


By  a  curious  twist  of  fate  Pound  is  spending 
his  postwar  days  close  to  a  brain  he  is  alleged  to 
have  greatly  admired.  In  a  bottle  of  formalde- 
hyde in  the  superintendent's  locked  safe  is  a 
small  gray  portion  of  the  brain  which  once  was 
part  of  Benito  Mussolini.  It  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
Overholser  through  the  Army  for  study,  but 
post  mortem  changes  made  satisfactory  examina- 
tion impossible.  So  it  rests  in  its  bottle. 

FINDING  THE  BEST  TREATMENTS 

BOTH  admission  and  dismissal  rates  are 
high  at  St.  Elizabeths:  during  any  given 
period  the  number  of  patients  dismissed  is  ap- 
proximately 65  per  cent  of  the  number  admitted. 
But  since  there  are  many  patients  who  have  been 
hospitalized  for  long  periods,  including  one  who 
has  lived  seventy  of  her  ninety-nine  years  at  the 
hospital  ("A  triumph  for  preventive  medicine," 
says  Dr.  Overholser,  "a  failure  for  psychiatry"), 
staff  members  disclaim  enthusiastic  news  stories 
giving  the  impression  that  they  can  pass  miracles 
overnight.  Wonderful  as  the  advances  in  public 
health  and  medicine  over  the  past  two  decades 
have  been,  they  have  also  brought  St.  Elizabeths, 
in  common  with  all  mental  hospitals,  its  most 
pressing  current  problem:  what  to  do  about 
elderly  patients  with  the  degenerative  disorders 
of  old  age. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  women  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  men  admitted  to  St.  Elizabeths  each 
year  now  are  sixty  or  over,  and  a  new  five- 
hundred-bed  geriatric  building,  provided  with 
all  the  latest  equipment,  has  been  built  to  house 
them.  It  can  house  them,  but  it  cannot  cure  most 
of  them.  Yet  to  cure  and  restore  to  normal  life 
is  the  primary  job  of  the  modern  mental  hospital. 
Many  of  St.  Elizabeths'  staff,  like  hospital  admin- 
istrators elsewhere,  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
some  special  provision— like  the  British  "half-way 
houses"  which  combine  the  functions  of  a  hos- 
pital and  a  nursing  home— must  be  made  for 
these  elderly  people  whom  modern  medicine  has 
kept  alive  but  cannot  keep  in  touch  with  reality. 
Then  the  psychiatric  hospitals  can  get  on  faster 
with  the  business  of  curing. 

Throughout  its  hundred  year-,,  the  St.  Eliza- 
beths approach  to  this  business  has  been  an 
eclectic  one.  It  has  always  been  willing  to  try 
new  or  to  revive  discarded  treatments,  il  they 
seemed  to  be  worth  investigating. 

"We  undertake  to  be  old-fashioned  or  any- 
fashioned  il  b\  any  means  we  ma)  save  some," 
said  Superintendent  Codding  in  1877.  "We  are 
not  wedded  to  any  system." 
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Nor  is  St.  Elizabeths  today.  Its  doctors  are  cur- 
rently much  interested  in  the  new  drug  therapies 
and  in  all  forms  of  psychotherapy,  both  indi- 
vidual and  group.  But  they  look  with  apprehen- 
sion on  drastic  procedures.  Dr.  Overholser  and 
most  of  the  staff  are  bitter  about  lobotomy,  the 
brain  operation  introduced  to  the  United  States 
by  a  former  St.  Elizabeths  Director  of  Labora- 
tories, Dr.  Walter  Freeman,  in  collaboration  with 
a  neurosurgeon. 

"A  mutilating  operation  at  best,"  says  Dr. 
Overholser.  "fust  finishes  the  job  so  the  patient 
has  fewer  brains  left." 

St.  Elizabeths  has  used  electro-convulsive 
therapy,  but  very  sparingly,  and  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months  since  the  advent  of  the  "tranquiliz- 
ing  drugs"  it  has  given  electric  shock  treatments 
to  only  ten  patients.  But  it  continues  to  use 
hydrotherapy— a  series  of  relaxing  baths,  or  stimu- 
lating showers,  as  indicated— which  was  first 
introduced  in  1897,  because  it  has  continued  to 
prove  effective. 

It  has  also  had  great  success  with  psychodrama, 
spontaneous  dramatizations  by  patients  of  life 
situations.  Last  spring,  as  part  of  the  centennial 
celebration,  the  patients  prepared  and  presented 
"Cry  of  Humanity,"  a  pageant  about  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix  and  her  crusade  for  more  enlightened 
treatment  of  the  insane.  Later,  audiences 
throughout  the  country  saw  the  play  on  the  first 
dramatized  television  program  in  which  mental 
patients  ever  appeared,  unashamed,  without  the 
overprinted  masks  the  public  has  come  to  expect 
in  photographs  of  them. 

PSYCHIATRY  AND  RELIGION 

TH  E  wide  respect  in  the  profession  for 
treatment  methods  at  St.  Elizabeths  has 
made  the  hospital  a  training  ground  for  students 
in  all  medical  and  allied  professions.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  approved  it  for 
residency  training  in  psychiatry  and  surgery,  as 
well  as  for  rotating  internships;  and  it  offers 
qualified  field  training  to  clinical  psychologists, 
social  workers,  occupational  therapists,  practical 
and  affiliate  student  nurses,  and  chaplains.  As  a 
result,  it  is  one  of  the  few  mental  hospitals  that 
can  be  highly  selective  about  its  staff  of  trainees; 
it  is  usually  flooded  with  applications. 

The  chaplains'  branch,  organized  in  1946,  is 
the  newest  weapon  in  St.  Elizabeths'  therapeutic 
arsenal.  The  kinship  between  psychiatry  and 
religion,  now  popularized  by  numerous  "peace 
of  mind"  books,  is  comparatively  new.  For  years 
many  psychiatrists  felt,  with   Freud,  that  the 
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future  of  religion  might  be  little  more  than  an 
illusion.  Dr.  Overholser,  who  was  once  Mod- 
erator of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
the  highest  position  a  layman  can  hold  in  that 
church,  has  always  felt  otherwise. 

When  he  was  a  young  psychiatrist  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  hospital  system,  he  came  to  know 
the  Reverend  Anton  T.  Boisen,  who  later  wrote 
Exploration  of  the  Inner  World  as  a  result  of  his 
experiences  as  a  mental  patient,  and  who  became 
the  founder  of  modern  clinical  pastoral  training. 
Boisen  was  the  first  minister  to  point  out  the 
potentialities  of  the  mental  hospital— both  as  a 
training  ground  and  as  an  area  where  ministers 
could  make  a  substantial  contribution.  At  St. 
Elizabeths  five  chaplains  used  to  be  paid  $100 
each  a  year  to  conduct  Sunday  services  and  occa- 
sional funerals.  Today  two  full-time  Protestant 
ministers,  one  full-time  and  one  part-time 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  a  Rabbi  (who 
serves  only  part  time  because  St.  Elizabeths  has 
only  250  Jewish  patients)  conduct  an  active  re- 
ligious program,  including  the  training  of  theo- 
logical students  and  ministers. 

Its  position  as  a  federal  institution  has  given 
St.  Elizabeths  unique  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. It  has  enabled  it  to  maintain  an  average 
cost  of  five  dollars  per  patient  per  day  as  opposed 
to  the  nation-wide  mean  expenditure  of  $2.70  for 
non-federal  public  hospitals.  It  also  means  that 
Congressional  approval  must  be  constantly 
sought,  never  an  easy  task. 

There  have  been  three  full-scale  investigations 
of  St.  Elizabeths— during  one  of  which  a  super- 
intendent was  asked  by  a  Congressman  whether 
he  doped  his  patients  by  the  full  of  the  moon. 
It  does  not  help  when  excitable  staff  psychiatrists 
make  the  headlines,  as  one  of  them  did  a  few 
years  ago  by  asserting  that  alcohol  was  a  major 
factor  in  Congress,  with  damaging  effect  on 
legislation.  (He  was  no  longer  a  staff  member 
ten  days  later.)  The  hospital  has  always,  how- 
ever, emerged  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  though 
sometimes  without  something  else  it  considered 
Important.  A  1946  reorganization,  for  example, 
took  away  the  Board  of  Visitors,  a  volunteer  ad- 
visory group  which  had  proved  most  helpful, 
and  severed  the  hospital's  ties  with  the  military 
after  it  had  cared  for  thousands  of  Navy  patients 
during  World  War  II.  And  every  so  often  a 
reorganizing  commission  or  a  reorganization- 
minded  official  suggests  that,  since  75  per  cent  of 
its  patients  and  budget  are  supplied  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  be  transferred  from  federal 
to  District  hands— an  especially  alarming  pro- 
posal to  make,  since  the  District  is  not  noted 
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lor  the  excellence  of  its  welfare  institutions. 

lint  thus  lit i  Congress'  support  has  been  forth- 
coming .incl  has  enabled  the  hospital  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  that  attract  a  superior 
Staff.  In  its  hundred  years  of  operation,  St. 
Elizabeths  has  had  only  five  superintendents. 
W  hat  state  Governor  does  not  sigh  for  an  insti- 
tution with  the  same  record?  (St.  Elizabeths' 
staff  get  plenty  of  other  offers.  In  one  week  last 
year,  the  hospital's  Assistant  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Addison  Duval,  was  approached  about  the 
mental  health  commissionerships  of  three  sep- 
arate states.  He  preferred  to  remain  where  he 
was.) 

It  is  not  merely  that  St.  Elizabeths  pays  good 
salaries  by  civil-service  standards,  either.  The 
superintendent,  for  example,  gets  better  than 
$14,000  a  year  plus  some  maintenance  benefits, 
but  even  this  is  far  less  than  its  ohysicians  could 
net  in  private  practice.  There  is  something  more 
about  the  hospital  that  appeals  to  first-rate  men— 
partly  its  tradition,  equipment,  and  enlightened 
policy,  partly  the  extraordinary  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  run. 

Although  he  makes  it  his  business  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  hospital,  Dr. 
Overholser  has  delegated  responsibility  so  that 
he  is  freed  of  a  great  load  of  administrative 
detail.  His  assistant,  Dr.  Duval,  an  administra- 
tive expert  who  has  spent  his  whole  professional 
lifetime  at  St.  Elizabeths,  performs  all  the  man- 
agement jobs  done  on  a  ship  by  the  executive 
officer.  First  Assistant  Physician,  Dr.  Jay  L.  Hoff- 
man—a soft-spoken,  contemplative  man  whom  a 
recent  visitor  described  as  the  psychiatrist  he'd 
most  like  to  be  analyzed  by— is  in  charge  of  the 


actual  therapeutic  treatment.  The  Executive 
Assistant,  M.  Keller  Madd  en,  supervises  the  busi- 
ness management.  This  leaves  Dr.  OverhoKer 
time  to  make  the  hospital's  policy  and  to  handle 
its  all-important  relations  with  the  outside  world. 

Overholser  is  willing  to  go  to  any  honorable 
length  for  St.  Elizabeths.  Consequently  both  his 
staff  and  his  patients  tend  to  think  that  he  can 
accomplish  anything,  whether  it  is  raising  money 
for  a  psychodrama  project,  or  a  research  study 
of  suicide,  or  the  enactment  of  a  special  bill  to 
permit  a  foreign-born  doctor  to  stay  in  the  U.  S. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  due  to  Dr.  C)  or 
not,"  says  a  young  resident  in  surgery,  "but  this 
is  a  wonderful  hospital.  You  feel  it  as  soon  as 
you  arrive.  The  reason  is  simple:  it  will  help 
you  in  any  possible  way  to  cure  your  patient." 

A  patient  who  has  been  in  four  other  mental 
hospitals  agrees.  Now  he  is  well  on  his  way  to 
recovery.  When  he  was  admitted  to  Howard 
Hall,  the  walled  maximum-security  building  for 
the  criminally  insane,  he  expected  cells,  rifles, 
side  arms,  perhaps  clubs  and  blackjacks.  Instead 
he  was  escorted  to  his  ward  by  a  fellow 
patient,  introduced  around,  and  given  a  tour  of 
the  building.  He  saw  patients  working  in  a  shop 
(one  of  them  taking  a  correspondence  course  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  radio  mechanic),  editing  a 
newspaper,  playing  softball  and  badminton,  even 
pitching  horseshoes;  he  heard  a  patient  orchestra 
practicing;  he  was  told  that  there  was  patient 
self-government  in  Howard  Hall,  and  almost  no 
attempts  at  escape. 

"This  hospital,"  he  says,  "offers  a  patient  every 
opportunity  for  recovery,  if  he  can— or  will- 
take  advantage  of  it." 


IT'S  DIFFERENT  NOW,  OF  COURSE 

Thi;  substantial  privileges  accorded  to  women,  in  the  U.  States  strike  the  attention 
of  foreigners.— It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  men  of  America  &  places  them,  in  a 
most  important  point  of  view,  in  the  front  rank  of  civilized  nations.— But  the 
women  appear  to  me  to  take  the  courtesies  &:  privileges  accorded  to  them  too  much 
as  a  right,  &  the  manner  in  which  they  look  for  such  concessions  &  attentions  as 
are  here  yielded  to  them  gives  them  a  confident  bearing  which  detrac  ts  from  that 
air  of  timidity  &  feebleness  which  constitutes  their  title  to  the  generosity  of  the 
rougher  sex. 

—From  Richard  Cobden's  diary  made  during  a  trip  to 
America  in  1859  (Princeton  University  Press,  1952). 
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POOR  RICHARD 

in  an  Age  of  Plenty 


The  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the  legend, 
penny-saving  and  early-rising,  would  look 
foolish  now — in  a  time  of  decreasing  work, 
increasing  play — but  was  that  the  real  Ben? 

IT  I  S  almost  certain  to  be  a  legendary  Benja- 
min Franklin  whose  250th  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  on  January  17,  1956.  It  will  be,  that 
is,  the  apostle  of  industry  and  thrift  as  the  sure 
way  to  affluence,  the  patron  saint  of  the  savings 
banks,  the  original  American  poor  boy  who 
made  good  and  stood  before  kings.  We  shall 
probably  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  the  anticipator  of  Horatio  Alger  and 
the  late  Dale  Carnegie;  and  contemporary  critics 
will  be  swift  to  point  out  the  irrelevance  and 
even  the  quaintness  of  such  eighteenth-century, 
pre-industrial,  era-of-scarcity  notions  in  a  time  of 
burgeoning  leisure,  high-velocity  consumption, 
and  a  ladder  of  opportunity  with  upper  rungs 
increasingly  earmarked  for  the  top  IQs.  What 
is  left,  they  will  ask,  of  Poor  Richard  in  the  face 
of  a  four-day  week?  Is  his  secularized  Puritan 
doctrine  of  work-and-save  any  longer  the  secret 
of  Western  productivity,  or  its  shame? 

This  state  of  affairs  has  come  about  because, 
in  spite  of  the  labors  of  battalions  of  Franklin 
scholars,  a  single  aspect  of  the  actual  Benjamin 
has  achieved  such  overwhelming  prominence 
that  the  other  facets  of  his  genius  have  been 
obscured.  The  person  most  responsible  for  this, 
of  course,  is  Franklin  himself.  He  was  just 
too  skillful  a  writer  for  his  own  good  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity.  Using  a  "simple  style  aimed  at 
simple  people,"  he  wrote  a  part  of  himself  all- 
too-convincingly  into  the  character  of  the  later 
Poor  Richard  and  the  hero  of  the  Autobiogra- 


phy. As  a  result,  some  of  his  characteristics  are 
by  now  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  American 
personality  that  for  us,  his  fellow  countrymen, 
to  continue  to  misunderstand  their  significance 
is  to  fail  to  understand  ourselves,  and  how  we 
came  to  be  what  we  are. 

For  whatever  code  of  conduct  .Americans  have 
professed  since  Franklin's  day,  more  of  them 
have  actually  lived  by  the  maxims  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard, as  the}'  understood  them,  than  by  any  other 
system  of  morality.  To  a  degree,  Louis  B.  Wright 
is  warranted  in  saying  that  "for  the  past  two 
centuries,  Franklin's  homely  aphorisms  and  ob- 
servations have  influenced  more  Americans  than 
the  learned  wisdom  of  all  the  formal  philoso- 
phers put  together." 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Poor 
Richard's  counsels  coincided  and  conspired, 
more  than  others,  with  the  already  prevailing 
aspirations  and  opportunities  of  both  a  "rising 
nation"  and  an  up-and-coming  middle  class. 
The  way  in  which  many  of  these  millions  of 
ambitious  individuals  1  interpreted  Franklin's 
teachings,  however,  would  have  shocked  the  sage 
of  Philadelphia  to  the  core.  In  their  anxiety  to 
imitate  his  success  in  achieving  a  financial  com- 
petence, they  managed  to  miss  the  point  of  his 
early  strivings  and  sacrifices— along  with  his 
urbanity,  his  playful,  mocking  skepticism,  his 
fierce  scientific  curiosity,  and  his  boundless  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Those  who  still  know  Franklin  only  as  the 
advocate  of  "industry  and  prudence  as  the  surest 
way  to  plenty"  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  this 
printer  who,  having  become  "free  and  easy"  by 
his  own  (and  his  wife's)  efforts  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  both  preached  and  practiced  (as  far 
as  the  crises  of  the  time  would  permit)  the  gospel 
of  early  retirement  and  public-spirited  leisure 
for  the  second  forty-two  years  of  his  long  life. 


POOR    RICHARD  IN 
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Ever  such  a  prodigious  worker  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  lazy,  he  gave  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
not  the  most,  but  the  very  least  attention  that 
was  compatible  with  his  real  objective:  the  free- 
dom to  do  as  he  pleased. 

Considering  his  life  as  a  whole,  the  busy  Frank- 
liu  spent  less  than  three  out  of  seven  days  in 
money-making.  By  working  a  full  six-day  (and 
sometimes  nearer  a  seven-day)  business  week  for 
about  twenty  years,  he  enabled  himself  at  forty- 
two  to  look  forward  to  many  decades,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  zero-day  weeks:  a  dream  rudely 
shattered  by  manifold  calls  to  public  service  in 
the  Revolution  and  after.  He  took  out  no  patents 
on  the  lightning  rod  and  the  Franklin  stove, 
either  one  of  which  could  have  made  him  a  for- 
tune comparable  to  Henry  Ford's. 

"So  the  years  roll,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
just  after  his  retirement,  "and  the  last  will  come, 
when  I  would  rather  have  it  said,  'He  lived  use- 
fully,' than,  'He  died  rich.'  " 

The  critics  who  denounce  the  creator  of  Poor 
Richard  as  a  "cheap  and  shabby,  money-grub- 
bing, penny-pinching  soul"  forget  that,  at  the 
full  tide  of  a  prosperous  career,  Franklin  (in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Cadwalladcr  Colden)  ex- 
plained his  motives  in  retiring  thus: 

I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  having  no  other  tasks 
than  such  as  I  shall  like  to  give  myself,  and  of 
enjoying  what  1  look  upon  as  a  great  happi- 
ness, leisure  to  read,  study,  make  experiments, 
and  converse  at  large  with  such  ingenious 
and  worthy  men  as  are  pleased  to  honor  me 
with  their  friendship  or  acquaintance,  on 
such  points  as  may  produce  something  for 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  little  cares  and  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness. 

Franklin's  announced  intention  to  use  his 
hard-won  financial  independence  for  "amateur" 
projects  of  his  own  choosing  was  no  idle  dream. 
This  is  shown  by  the  ardor  with  which  he  under- 
took to  solve  some  of  the  mysteries  of  electricity 
in  the  years  between  his  retirement  from  business 
in  1748  and  his  involvement  in  colonial  politics 
and  defense  in  1754.  His  fame  as  the  inventor 
of  the  decidedly  practical  lightning  rod  has  ob- 
scured the  facts  that  electricity  in  his  day,  as 
I.  Bernard  Cohen  has  pointed  out,  "was  not  a 
practical  subject,"  and  that  the  lightning  rod 
itself  was  a  "predicted  new  element  of  experi- 
ence" resulting  from  Franklin's  "pure"  re- 
searches. Fresh  from  more  than  two  decades  of 
struggle  for  business  profits,  he  found  almost 
ideal  happiness  in  the  life  of  an  unpaid  scholar 
seeking  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.     It  was 


Franklin,  alter  all,  who  made  the  classic  defense 
of  pure  science  when  someone  watching  the  first 
balloon  ascent  in  Paris  asked,  "What  good  is 
it?"  and  he  replied,  "What  good  is  a  newborn 
baby?" 

ORACLE    OF    THE  BOURGEOISIE 

HOW  was  it,  then,  that  Franklin,  along 
with  millions  of  his  supposed  disciples, 
acquired  the  labels  of  crass  utilitarian  and 
barbarous  dollar-chaser?  Principally  because,  on 
a  sea  voyage  to  England  in  1757,  having  more 
time  than  usual  on  his  hands,  he  decided  to 
write  a  "farewell"  preface  to  the  next  year's 
edition  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanack  in  the  form 
of  a  speech  incorporating  the  maxims  on  worldly 
prudence  and  economy  which  he  had  inserted 
in  his  annual  publication  during  the  last  nine- 
teen of  its  twenty-five  years'  appearance.  For  that 
purpose  he  invented  the  character  of  a  wise  old 
man,  Father  Abraham;  and  the  venerable  sage's 
oration  was  published  by  Franklin's  nephew, 
Benjamin  Mecom  of  Boston,  first  as  Father  Abra- 
ham's Speed),  and  later  as  The  Way  to  Wealth. 
The  latter  title  proved  to  be  irresistible,  sweep- 
ing the  book  to  a  popularity  without  precedent, 
not  only  in  the  colonies  but  through  translations 
in  Europe.  There  have  been  over  a  thousand 
editions  in  English,  and  some  three  hundred 
or  more  in  other  languages,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  nineteenth-century  success  manuals  which 
plagiarized  Franklin  without  shame,  even  as  he- 
had  gleaned  (and  usually  improved)  a  large  part 
of  his  sayings  from  many  sources.  Poor  Richard's 
counsels  concerning  the  shortest  route  to  honest 
riches  became  the  very  "voice  and  oracle  of  the 
bourgeoisie"  everywhere.  Who  knows  how  many 
participants  in  quiz  contests  believe  that  "God 
helps  them  that  help  themselves"  is  in  the  Bible? 

But  the  unnumbered  throngs  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  The  Way  to  Wealth  and  its  rein- 
forcing illustration,  the  Autobiography,  were  un- 
aware that  Franklin  never  intended  in  these 
books  to  write  a  philosophy  of  life  lor  everyone. 
Father  Abraham  was  talking  about  ways  to 
wealth  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,, 
and  not  about  the  worth  of  wealth  itself,  or 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  it,  much  less  about 
the  perils  of  its  pursuit.  His  approach  was 
hypothetical.  He  was  saying  in  substance,  if 
what  you  want  is  to  be  "healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise"  (as  apparently  you  do),  then  my  advice  to 
you  is  "early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise." 

He  was  a  moralist  discussing  instrumental 
values  and  not  final  goods.  Above  all,  he  did  not 
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claim  that  his  "ways"  of  patience  and  self-denial 
were  good  in  themselves  apart  from  the  goals 
to  which  they  might  lead,  nor  did  he  try  to 
dictate  to  anyone  else  what  his  or  her  goals 
should  he.  He  assumed  that  the  most  avid  read- 
ers of  his  advice  would  he  young  people,  many 
of  them  as  poor  as  he  had  heen,  with  ambitions 
to  hecome  "free  and  easy,"  to  be  "masters  of 
their  own  time,  and  not  at  everyone's  call  but 
their  own."  With  Robert  Burns,  they  were  to 
amass  a  competence 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant. 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent. 

They  were  to  escape  as  quickly  and  as  per- 
manently as  possible  from  "the  little  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business"  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
really  important  concerns  of  life.  Leisure  was 
not  for  sheer  loafing.  As  Father  Abraham  said, 
"Leisure  is  Time  for  doing  something  useful; 
this  Leisure  the  diligent  Man  will  obtain,  but 
the  lazy  Man  never.  .  .  ."  Franklin  was  positive 
that  the  pathway  to  such  freedom  was  paved 
with  hard  work  and  self-denial,  but  he  did  not 
presume  to  tell  his  readers  what  they  would  find 
at  the  end  of  it.  They  should  proceed  experi- 
mentally, as  he  had  done,  finding  out  by  expe- 
rience what  was  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
American  life,  and  their  own  developing  needs 
and  aspirations.  His  moral  teaching— like  that 
of  John  Dewey,  now  so  much  under  attack— was 
a  dynamic  doctrine  of  "open  ends"  rather  than 
of  fixed  moral  absolutes  forcing  all  individuals 
into  a  single  mold. 

Granting  that  he  was  temperamentally  de- 
ficient in  "aesthetic  passion,"  Franklin  neverthe- 
less had  his  own  clear  ideas  of  what  he  had 
found  to  be  final  goods  for  himself.  There  was 
a  place  in  his  scheme  of  things  for  something 
besides  useful  labor,  as  witness  his  remark  in 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet:  "How  happy 
are  folks  in  heaven,  who  'tis  said,  having  nothing 
to  do  but  talk  with  one  another,  except  now  and 
then  a  little  singing  and  drinking  of  aqua  vitae." 
In  the  Autobiography  and  The  Way  to  Wealth 
he  was  not  talking  about  the  full  life  but  only 
a  part  of  it.  He  said  specifically  (in  a  letter  to 
La  Rochefoucauld)  that  he  hoped  that  his  candid 
account  of  his  early  experiences  would  benefit 
"young  readers,  as  exemplifying  strongly  the  ef- 
fects of  prudent  and  imprudent  conduct  in  the 
commencement  of  a  life  of  business."  By  leaving 
out  Franklin's  self-confessed  youthful  impru- 
dences and  making  his  advice  appear  to  apply  to 
the  whole  of  anyone's  career,  many  editors  of 
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his  life  story  (especially  tor  school  children)  have 
made  him  seem  to  be  an  impeccable,  self- 
righteous,  priggish  preacher  of  a  gospel  of  mate- 
rial success  through  tireless  commercialism. 

AN    UNGODLY  PURITAN 

THAT  this  drab  picture  grossly  misrepre- 
sents the  real  Franklin  is  easily  shown,  and 
without  invoking  the  risque  bagatelles  of  his 
later  years  when  he  was  the  idol  of  the  salons  of 
Paris.  One  needs  only  to  rediscover  the  earlier 
Poor  Richard  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  Al- 
manack, when  Franklin  was  writing  (in  the 
words  of  Sydney  G.  Fisher)  for  "colonists  who 
were  not  then  Americans,  but  merry  Englishmen, 
heavy  eaters  and  drinkers,  full  of  broad  jokes, 
whimsical,  humorous  ways  .  .  .  and  all  the  fresh- 
ness, the  sap,  and  rollicking  happiness  of  old 
English  life."  As  Carl  Van  Doren  has  said, 
"Everybody  knows  the  Poor  Richard  that  has 
been  saved  in  Father  Abraham's  speech,  nobody 
knows  Poor  Richard  as  he  was  in  the  racy  years 
which  made  him  known  to  his  contemporaries." 

This  early  Richard  Saunders,  the  comic  star- 
gazer  with  his  wife  Bridget,  was  far  from  an 
advocate  of  industry  as  the  road  to  riches,  and 
often  referred  to  the  latter  in  anything  but 
laudatory  terms.  "Wealth,"  he  wrote  in  1736, 
"is  not  his  that  has  it,  but  his  that  enjoys  it." 
Or  again,  "A  little  house  well  filled,  a  little  field 
well  tilled,  and  a  little  wife  well  will'd  are  great 
riches."  Repeatedly  he  warned  against  the  dan- 
gers of  avarice:  "He  does  not  possess  wealth,  it 
possesses  him."  "Poverty  wants  some  things, 
luxury  many  things,  avarice  all  things."  "Avarice 
and  Happiness  never  saw  each  other.  How  then 
should  they  become  acquainted?" 

Others  of  his  early  aphorisms  show  a  fine  dis- 
dain for  mere  prudence: 

An  egg  today  is  better  than  a  hen  tomorrow. 

As  charms  are  nonsense,  nonsense  is  a  charm. 

There's  more  old  drunkards  than  old  doctors. 

Never  spare  the  parson's  wine  nor  the  baker's 
pudding. 

He  that  can  take  rest  is  greater  than  he  that 
can  take  cities. 

Hast  thou  virtue?  Acquire  also  the  graces 
and  beauties  of  virtue. 

The  "sturdy,  snuff-colored  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," the  moral  bookkeeper  and  self-discipli- 
narian who  so  infuriated  D.  H.  Lawrence,  needs 


balancing  by  this  other  Poor  Richard,  the  humor- 
ist who  risked  obloquy  ("The  villain  of  our 
mythology  is  the  scoffer,"  as  Murray  Kempton 
said  recently  of  H.  L.  Mencken)  by  indulging  in 
cynicism  about  the  opposite  sex. 

When  Mars  and  Venus  in  conjunction  lie, 
Then,  maids,  whate'er  is  asked  of  you  deny. 

Neither  a  fortress  nor  a  m  d  will  hold  out 

long  after  they  begin  to  parley. 

Let  thy  maidservant  be  faithful,  strong,  and 
homely. 

Why  does  a  blind  man's  wife  paint  herself? 

You  cannot  pluck  roses  without  fear  of  thorns, 
Nor  enjoy  a  fair  wife  without  danger  of  horns. 

Keep  your  eyes  wide  open  before  marriage, 
half  shut  afterwards. 

What  happened  subsequently  was  that  Frank- 
lin, with  a  remarkable  sense  of  timing,  over- 
played (for  our  tastes,  but  not  for  those  of  his 
contemporaries)  the  genuine  moral  discovery— 
the  largely  Calvinist  or  Puritan,  at  any  rate 
Protestant,  principle— that  humanly  "desirable 
ends  do  not  come  of  themselves,"  but  have,  quite 
simply,  to  be  worked  for.  Given  the  normal 
human  tendency  to  indolence,  this  calls  for  either 
external  or  internal  compulsion  or  discipline. 
Man  is  the  only  living  creature  who  has  taught 
himself  to  labor— that  is,  to  exert  himself  volun- 
tarily and  regularly  beyond  the  urges  of  instinct 
or  the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment.  To  main- 
tain such  self-discipline  requires  some  sort  of 
tension  in  the  form  of  a  sentiment  of  duty  or 
obligation,  which  keeps  in  motion  what  David 
Riesman  has  called  the  "psychological  gyroscope" 
of  the  inner-directed  individual. 

This  inner  tension  the  New  England  Calvin- 
ists,  in  their  anxiety  over  eternal  salvation, 
possessed  -in  some  instances  to  an  almost  unbear- 
able degree.  For  how  could  there  be  a  greater 
strain  than  that  imposed  by  infinite  perfection 
upon  finite,  sinful  men?  As  the  elder  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said  of  Franklin's  contemporary 
Jonathan  Edwards,  "He  prescribed  a  rule  of 
virtue  more  suited  to  angels  than  to  flesh  and 
blood."  Furthermore,  although  nothing  that 
man  could  do  in  the  way  of  good  works  could 
earn  one  iota  of  his  salvation,  the  Calvinist 
sought  by  diligence  in  his  earthly  as  well  as  his 
heavenly  calling  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  in 
a  proper  state  to  receive  the  free  gift  of  grace  if 
it  should  be  forthcoming.  The  .'esult  was  that, 
in  the  setting  of  pioneer  life  in  New  England, 
the  Puritans'  "interminable  high  seriousness" 
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FELICIA  LAMPORT 

THYME  GALLOPS  WITHAL 

of  every  condiment  and  herb 

On  cookery's  escutcheon 

She  puts  a  little  touch  in; 
Allowing  no  restraint  or  curb, 

She  throws  in  bitter,  sweet,  acerb, 
And  when  at  last  she  leaves  the  kitchen, 
Returns  to  put  another  smitch  in. 

To  such  a  cook  may  fate  accord  a 
Permanent  herbaceous  boarder. 


and  constant  searching  of  conscience  extended 
from  the  meetinghouse  to  the  countinghouse, 
and  their  constant  practicing  of  the  virtues  of 
industry,  thrift,  honesty,  and  the  like  was  bound 
to  bring  them  earthly  riches.  Had  not  Calvin 
said  that  "riches  should  be  the  portion  of  the 
godly,  for  godliness  hath  the  promise  in  this 
life  as  well  as  the  life  to  come"? 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  growing  up  in 
Boston  but  rejecting  Calvinist  theology  in  favor 
of  deism,  who  perceived  that  the  Puritan  moral 
virtues,  quite  apart  from  their  religious  signifi- 
cance, led  to  worldly  prosperity  in  a  land  of  op- 
portunity. Determined  to  "make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  if  there  were  two,"  he  adopted  and 
sought  systematically  to  practice  the  whole  list 
of  virtues,  having  trouble,  as  he  conceded,  with 
order,  chastity,  and  humility.  He  became  "the 
ungodly  Puritan,"  who  saw  the  growing  dis- 
crepancy between  Puritan  preaching  and  Yankee 
practice,  and  decided,  in  Herbert  W.  Schneider's 
words,  "to  change  the  preaching."  The  secular 
direction  he  took  was  followed  by  generations  of 
Americans,  whose  practices  had  become  so  com- 
pletely worldly  by  the  1920s  that  they  earned 
from  Walter  Lippmann  the  epithet  of  "Puri- 
tanism de  luxe." 

Franklin's  problem  as  a  moralist  was  that  of 
maintaining  enough  tension  to  keep  men  hard  at 
work  in  their  daily  callings  without  a  belief  in 
the  traditional  theological  rewards  and  punish 
ments,  and  without  succumbing  to  the  lure  of 
selfish  greed.  His  own  motivation  was  a  fusion 
of  scientific  curiosity,  love  of  conversation,  and 
unabashed  humanitarianism.  Long  before  he  was 
able  to  indulge  his  yearnings  fully,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  desire  to  find  out  the  nature  of 
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things  and  be  in  a  position  to  "do  good"  for  the 
rest  of  humanity.  One  way  to  c!o  that  was  to 
show  men  how  to  become  independent;  and 
Americans  in  general  have  agreed  with  Franklin 
in  putting  off-the-job  leisure  ahead  of  higher 
pay  lor  longer  hours.  To  save  time,  however,  is 
not  the  same  as  to  know  how  to  spend  it.  Since 
Franklin  offered  his  testimony  only  as  an  ex- 
ample which  might,  in  a  democracy,  either  be 
followed  or  ignored,  the  field  was  left  open  to 
the  short-sighted  who  listened  only  to  PoOr 
Richard's  cry:  "The  sleeping  fox  catches  no 
poultry.  Up!  Up!" 

THE    DECLINE    OF  WORK 

WHATEVER  their  motivations,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  conceded  that  Amer- 
icans since  Franklin's  day  have  preserved  and 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  what  they 
have  supposed  to  be  his  secularized  Puritan  doc- 
trine of  the  duty-to-be-busy.  Their  characteristic 
response  to  any  situation  is  still:  "What  can  we 
do  about  it."  As  Jacques  Barzun  has  recently 
written,  "We  don't  let  God  carry  the  burden  or 
the  blame,  we  take  them  on."  We  reserve  our 
admiration,  on  the  whole,  not  for  talkers  or 
dreamers  or  contemplatives,  but  for  those  ac- 
tivists in  every  sphere  who  deliver  tangible 
benefits  to  mankind.  Tension  is  our  natural 
state,  and  we  suspect  all  those  whose  slogan  is 
"Relax." 

But  in  dealing  with  the  so-called  under- 
developed regions  of  the  twentieth-century  world, 
we  find  ourselves  frustrated  by  the  discovery  that 
this  Puritan  workmindedness  of  ours  is  far  from 
universal:  "The  natives  just  won't  work!"  They 
lack  that  "professional  conscience"  or  "compul- 
sion to  work"  or  "respect  for  the  dignity  of  labor" 
that  seems  essential  to  keep  the  white  man's  in- 
dustrial system  going.  We  are  told  almost  hourly 
that  our  century  is  plagued  by  the  impatient 
demands  of  these  "backward"  millions  for  the 
fruits  of  Western  productivity  without  the  will- 
ingness to  discipline  themselves  to  the  labors 
which  have  been  its  mainspring.  Such  warnings 
are  sometimes  matched  by  complaints  that  our 
own  younger  generation  is  bent  on  "security" 
and  disposed  to  coast  along  on  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  their  forebears,  as  if  Cadillacs  really 
grew  on  trees. 

Yet  to  remedy  matters  by  imitating  the 
example  of  Thomas  Mellon,  founder  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh banking  fortune,  who  bought  and  gave 
away  a  thousand  copies  of  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy,   hardly  seems  to  make  sense.  Recent 


studies,  such  as  Irvin  G.  Wylie's  The  Self-Made 
Man  in  America  have  revealed  the  "rags  to 
riches"  theme  as  a  myth  for  the  consumption  of 
the  American  many  and  a  truth  only  for  the 
exceptional  few.  "A  majority  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  do  not  now,  and  never  did,  come  up 
from  the  ranks  of  the  poor."  Yet  the  story  of  this 
country's  fantastic  economic  growth  remains  a 
legend  of  individual  initiative  and  acquisitive- 
ness, and  the  myth  dies  hard. 

Labor  as  an  unmitigated  curse  and  leisure  as  a 
distinct  escape  from  it  into  idleness  are  notions 
which  are  increasingly  out-of-date.  As  a  recent 
Neiv  York  Times  editorial  remarks:  "The  whole 
nature  of  work  is  changing.  .  .  .  There  remains 
no  doubt  whatever  that  as  the  years  go  by  labor 
will  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  mind  and 
of  an  almost  effortless  skill,  and  less  and  less  a 
matter  of  weary  and  tiring  toil."  With  the  line 
which  separates  work  from  leisure  becoming 
blurred,  the  precepts  of  the  later  Poor  Richard 
seem  doomed  to  become  articles  of  export  from 
a  country  which,  in  all  but  a  few  rural  pockets, 
is  well  on  its  way  into  a  less  compulsively  labori- 
ous age. 

In  a  period  of  relative  plenty  by  no  means 
evenly  distributed,  then,  the  legendary  Franklin 
fares  badly.  But  the  actual  founding  father 
comes  off  surprisingly  well.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  little  poetry  in  his  soul,  only  humor  instead; 
and  his  "innocence"  in  thinking  well  of  his 
fellow  men  does  not  suit  our  modern  neo-Cal- 
vinists.  All  the  terms  of  his  real  formula  of  self- 
discipline  =z  independence  —  usefulness  need  re- 
definition in  the  light  of  an  era  of  abundance 
and  technical  complexity  far  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  as  George 
Soule  writes  in  his  Time  for  Living,  that  "The 
challenge  in  absence  of  discipline  from  a  boss 
is  to  learn  to  discipline  oneself." 

By  compiling  Father  Abraham's  Speech  and 
ending  his  Autobiography  at  age  fifty,  with  thirty- 
two  years  of  "more  important  transactions"  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  avocations  still  to  be  told, 
Franklin  became  the  apostle  of  workmindedness 
and  the  undisputed  ancestor  of  the  American 
success  story.  But  it  is  fascinating  to  speculate 
what  might  have  happened  if  he  had  gone  on  to 
complete  the  account.  Instead  of  the  legendary 
Poor  Richard,  who  made  work  out  of  everything, 
including  leisure,  there  might  have  come  down 
to  us  the  genial  author  of  the  pioneer  American 
treatise  on  geriatrics,  the  joys  of  early  retirement, 
and  the  art  of  making  work  and  leisure  indis- 
tinguishable by  turning  work  into  leisure  rather 
than  leisure  into  work. 
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THE  BIRD 

and  the  Machine 


IS  U  P  P  OS  E  their  little  bones  have  years  ago 
been  lost  among  the  stones  and  winds  of  those 
high  glacial  pastures.  I  suppose  their  feathers 
blew  eventually  into  the  piles  of  tumbleweed 
beneath  the  straggling  cattle  fences  and  rotted 
there  in  the  mountain  snows,  along  with  dead 
steers  and  all  the  other  things  that  drift  to  an 
end  in  the  corners  of  the  wire.  I  do  not  quite 
know  why  I  should  be  thinking  of  birds  over  the 
Nexo  York  Times  at  breakfast,  nor  particularly 
of  the  birds  of  my  youth  half  a  continent  away. 
It  is  a  funny  thing  what  the  brain  will  do  with 
memories  and  how  it  will  treasure  them  and 
finally  bring  them  into  odd  juxtapositions  with 
other  things,  as  though  it  wanted  to  make  a 
design,  or  get  some  meaning  out  of  them, 
whether  you  want  it  or  not,  or  even  see  it. 

It  used  to  seem  marvelous  to  me,  but  I  read 
now  that  there  are  machines  that  can  do  these 
things  in  a  small  way,  machines  that  can  crawl 
about  like  animals,  and  that  it  may  not  be  long 
now  until  they  do  more  things— maybe  even 
make  themselves— I  saw  that  piece  in  the  Times 
just  now— and  then  they  will,  maybe— well,  who 
knows— but  you  read  about  it  more  and  more 
with  no  one  making  any  protest,  and  already 
they  can  add  better  than  we  and  reach  up  and 
hear  things  through  the  dark  and  finger  the 
guns  over  the  night  sky. 

This  is  the  new  world  that  I  read  about  at 


breakfast.  This  is  the  world  that  confronts  me 
in  my  biological  books  and  journals,  until  there 
are  times  when  I  sit  quietly  in  my  chair  and  try 
to  hear  the  little  purr  of  the  cogs  in  my  head 
and  the  tubes  flaring  and  dying  as  the  messages 
go  through  them  and  the  circuits  snap  shut  or 
open.  This  is  the  great  age,  make  no  mistake 
about  it;  the  robot  has  been  born  somewhat 
appropriately  along  with  the  atom  bomb,  and 
the  brain  they  say  now  is  just  another  type  of 
more  complicated  feedback  system.  The  engi- 
neers have  its  basic  principles  worked  out;  it's 
mechanical,  you  know;  nothing  to  get  supersti- 
tious about;  and  man  can  always  improve  on 
nature  once  he  gets  the  idea.  Well,  he's  got  it 
all  right  and  that's  why,  I  guess,  that  I  sit  here 
in  my  chair,  with  the  article  crunched  in  my 
hand,  remembering  those  two  birds  and  that 
blue  mountain  sunlight.  There  is  another 
magazine  title  on  my  desk  that  reads  "Machines 
Are  Getting  Smarter  Every  Day."  I  don't  deny 
it,  but  I'll  still  stick  with  the  birds.  It's  life  I 
believe  in,  not  machines. 

Maybe  you  don't  believe  there  is  any  differ 
ence.  A  skeleton  is  all  joints  and  pulleys,  Ell 
admit.  And  when  man  was  in  his  simpler  stage? 
of  machine  building  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  quickly  saw  the  resemblances.  "What," 
wrote  Hobbes,  "is  the  heart  but  a  spring,  and 
the  nerves  so  many  springs,  and  the  joints  but 
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so  many  wheels,  giving  motion  to  the  whole 
body?"  Tinkering  about  in  their  shops  it  was 
inevitable  in  the  end  that  men  would  see  the 
world  as  a  huge  machine  "subdivided  into  an 
infinite  number  of  lesser  machines." 

The  idea  took  on  with  a  vengeance.  Little 
automatons  toured  the  country— dolls  controlled 
by  clockwork.  Clocks  described  as  little  worlds 
were  taken  on  tours  by  their  designers.  They 
were  made  up  of  moving  figures,  shifting  scenes, 
and  other  remarkable  devices.  The  life  of  the 
cell  was  unknoAvn.  Man,  whether  he  was  con- 
ceived as  possessing  a  soul  or  not,  moved  and 
jerked  about  like  these  tiny  puppets.  A  human 
being  thought  of  himself  in  terms  of  his  own 
tools  and  implements.  He  had  been  fashioned 
like  the  puppets  he  produced  and  was  only  a 
more  clever  model  made  by  a  greater  designer. 

Then  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  cell  was 
discovered,  and  the  single  machine  in  its  turn 
was  found  to  be  the  product  of  millions  of 
infinitesimal  machines— the  cells.  Now,  finally, 
the  cell  itself  dissolves  away  into  an  abstract 
chemical  machine— and  that  into  some  intangi- 
ble, inexpressible  flow  of  energy.  The  secret 
seems  to  lurk  all  about,  the  wheels  get  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  they  turn  more  rapidly,  but 
when  you  try  to  seize  it  the  life  is  gone— and  so, 
it  is  popular  to  say,  the  life  was  never  there  in 
the  first  place.  The  wheels  and  the  cogs  are  the 
secret  and  we  can  make  them  better  in  time- 
machines  that  Avill  run  faster  and  more  accu- 
rately than  real  mice  to  cheese. 

I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  done,  though  a 
mouse  harvesting  seeds  on  an  autumn  thistle  is 
to  me  a  fine  sight  and  more  complicated,  I  think, 
in  his  multiform  activity,  than  a  machine 
"mouse"  running  a  maze.  Also,  I  like  to  think 
of  the  possible  shape  of  the  future  brooding  in 
mice,  just  as  it  brooded  once  in  a  rather  ordinary 
mousy  insectivore  who  became  a  man.  It  leaves 
a  nice  fine  indeterminate  sense  of  wonder  that 
even  an  electronic  brain  hasn't  got,  because  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  the  electronic  brain 
changes  it  will  be  because  of  something  man  has 
done  to  it.  But  what  man  will  do  to  himself  he 
doesn't  really  know.  A  certain  scale  of  time  and 
a  ghostly  intangible  thing  called  change  are 
ticking  in  him.  Powers  and  potentialities  like 
the  oak  in  the  seed,  or  a  red  and  awful  ruin. 
Either  way,  it's  impressive;  and  the  mouse  has 
it,  too— or  those  birds,  I'll  never  forget  those 
birds,  though  I  learned  the  lesson  of  time  first 
of  all.  I  was  young  then  and  left  alone  in  a 
great  desert— part  of  an  expedition  that  had 
scattered  its  men  over  several  hundred  miles  in 
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order  to  carry  on  research  more  effectively.  I 
learned  there  that  time  is  a  series  of  planes 
existing  superficially  in  the  same  universe.  The 
tempo  is  a  human  illusion,  a  subjective  clock 
ticking  in  our  own  kind  of  protoplasm. 

A    CANYON    BETWEEN  WORLDS 

AS  T  H  E  long  months  passed,  I  Jbegan  to 
live  on  the  slower  planes  and  to  observe 
more  readily  what  passed  for  life  there.  I  saun- 
tered, I  passed  more  and  more  slowly  up  and 
down  the  canyons  in  the  dry  baking  heat  of  mid- 
summer. I  slumbered  for  long  hours  in  the  shade 
of  huge  brown  boulders  that  had  gathered  in 
tilted  companies  out  on  the  flats.  I  had  forgotten 
the  world  of  men  and  the  world  had  forgotten 
me.  Now  and  then  I  found  a  skull  in  the  canvons 
and  these  justified  my  remaining  there.  I  took 
a  serene  cold  interest  in  these  discoveries.  I  had 
come,  like  many  a  naturalist  before  me,  to  view 
life  with  a  wary  and  subdued  attention.  I  had 
grown  to  take  pleasure  in  the  divested  bone. 

I  sat  once  on  a  high  ridge  that  fell  away  before 
me  into  a  waste  of  sand  dunes.  I  sat  through 
hours  of  a  long  afternoon.  Finally  glancing  by 
my  boot  an  indistinct  configuration  caught  my 
eye.  It  was  a  coiled  rattlesnake,  a  big  one.  How 
long  he  had  sat  with  me  I  do  not  know.  I  had 
not  frightened  him.  We  were  both  locked  in  the 
sleep-walking  tempo  of  the  earlier  world,  baking 
in  the  same  high  air  and  sunshine.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  there  when  I  came.  He  slept  on  as  I 
left,  his  coils,  so  ill  discerned  by  me,  dissolving 
once  more  among  the  stones  and  gravel  from 
which  I  had  barely  made  him  out. 

Another  time,  I  got  on  a  higher  ridge,  among 
some  tough  little  wind-warped  pines  half  cov- 
ered over  with  sand  in  a  basin-like  depression 
that  caught  everything  carried  by  the  air  up  to 
those  heights.  There  were  a  few  thin  bones  of 
birds,  some  cracked  shells  of  indeterminable 
age,  and  the  knotty  fingers  of  pine  roots  bulged 
out  of  shape  from  their  long  and  agonizing 
grasp  upon  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  I  lay 
under  the  pines  in  the  sparse  shade  and  went  to 
sleep  once  more. 

It  grew  cold  finally,  for  autumn  was  in  the 
air  by  then,  and  the  few  things  that  lived  there- 
abouts were  sinking  down  into  an  even  chillier 
scale  of  time.  In  the  moments  between  sleeping 
and  waking  I  saw  the  roots  about  me  and  slowly, 
slowly,  a  foot  in  what  seemed  many  centuries,  I 
moved  my  sleep-stiffened  hands  over  the  scaling 
bark  and  lifted  my  numbed  face  after  the  vanish- 
ing sun.  I  was  a  great  awkward  thing  of  knots 
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and  aching  limbs,  trapped  up  dure  in  some 
long  patient  endurance  that  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  living  lingers  into  rock  and  by 
slow,  aching  expansion  bursting  those  rocks 
asunder.  I  suppose,  so  thin  and  slow  was  the 
time  of  my  pidse  by  then,  that  I  might  have 
stayed  on  to  drift  still  deeper  into  the  lower 
cadences  of  the  frost,  or  the  crystalline  life  that 
glisters  pebbles  or  shines  in  a  snow  flake,  or 
dreams  in  the  meteoric  iron  between  the 
worlds. 

It  was  a  dim  descent  but  time  was  present  in  it. 
Somewhere  far  down  in  that  scale  the  notion 
struck  me  that  one  might  come  the  other  way. 
Not  many  months  thereafter,  I  joined  some  col- 
leagues heading  higher  into  a  remote  windy 
tableland  where  huge  bones  were  reputed  to 
protrude  like  boulders  from  the  turf.  I  had 
drowsed  with  reptiles  and  moved  with  the  cen- 
tury-long pidse  of  trees;  now,  lethargically,  I  was 
climbing  back  up  some  invisible  ladder  of  quick- 
ening hours.  There  had  been  talk  of  bird's  in 
connection  with  my  duties.  Birds  are  intense, 
fast-living  creatures— reptiles— I  suppose  one 
might  say— that  have  escaped  out  of  the  heavy 
sleep  of  time,  transformed  fairy  creatures  dancing 
over  sunlit  meadows.  It  is  a  youthful  fancy,  no 
doubt,  but  because  of  something  that  happened 
up  there  among  the  escarpments  of  that  range,  it 
remains  with  me  a  life-long  impression.  I  can 
never  bear  to  see  a  bird  imprisoned. 

We  came  into  that  valley  through  the 
trailing  mists  of  a  spring  night.   It  was  a 
place  that  looked  as  though  it  might  never 
have  known  the  foot  of  man,  but  our 
scouts  had  been  ahead  of  us  and  we  knew 
all  about  the  abandoned  cabin  of  stone  that 
lay  far  up  on  one  hillside.   It  had  been  built 
in  the  land  rush  of  the  last  century  and  then 
lost  to   the  cattlemen  again  as   the  marginal 
soils  failed  to  take  to  the  plow. 

There  were  spots  like  this  all  over  that  coun- 
try. Lost  graves  marked  by  unlettered  stones 
and  old  corroding  rim -fire  cartridge  cases  lying 
where  somebody  had  made  a  stand  among  the 
boulders  that  rimmed  the  valley.  They  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  range  wars;  the  men  are 
under  the  stones  now.  I  could  see  our  cavalcade 
winding  in  and  out  through  the  mist  below  us: 
torches,  and  lights  reflected  on  collecting  tins, 
and  the  far-off  bumping  of  a  loose  dinosaur 
thigh  bone  in  the  bottom  of  a  trailer.  I  stood  on 
a  rock  a  moment  looking  down  and  thinking 
what  it  cost  in  money  and  equipment  to  capture 
the  past. 

We  had,  in  addition,  instructions  to  lay  hands 


on  the  present.  The  word  had  come  through  to 
get  them  alive,  birds,  reptiles,  anything.  A  zoo 
somewhere  abroad  needed  restocking.  It  was 
one  of  those  reciprocal  matters  in  which  science 
involves  itself.  Maybe  our  museum  needed  a 
stray  ostrich  egg  and  this  was  the  payoff.  Any- 
how, my  job  was  to  help  capture  some  birds  and 
that  was  why  I  was  there  before  the  trucks. 

The  cabin  had  not  been  occupied  for  years. 
We  intended  to  clean  it  out  and  live  in  it,  but 
there  were  holes  in  the  roof  and  the  birds  had 
come  in  and  were  roosting  in  the  rafters.  You 
could  depend  on  it  in  a  place  like  this  where 
everything  blew  away  and  even  a  bird  needed 


some  place  out  of  the  weather  and  away  from 
coyotes.  A  cabin  going  back  to  nature  in  a  wild 
place  draws  them  till  they  come  in,  listening  at 
the  eaves,  I  imagine,  pecking  softly  among  the 
shingles  till  they  find  a  hole  and  then  suddenly 
the  place  is  theirs  and  man  is  forgotten. 

Sometimes  of  late  years  I  find  myself  thinking 
the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  might  be 
the  birds  taking  over  New  York  after  the  last 
man  has  run  away  to  the  hills.  I  will  never  live 
to  see  it,  of  course,  but  I  know  just  how  it  will 
sound  because  I've  lived  up  high  and  I  know  the 
sort  of  watch  birds  keep  on  us.  I've  listened  to 
sparrows  tapping  tentatively  on  the  tin  of  the 
air  conditioners  when  they  thought  no  one  was 
listening,  and  I  know  how  other  birds  test  the 
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vibrations  that  come  up  to  them  through  the 
television  aerials. 

"Is  he  gone?"  they  ask,  and  the  vibrations  come 
up  from  below,  "not  yet,  not  yet." 

Well,  to  come  back,  I  got  the  door  open  softly 
and  I  had  the  spotlight  all  ready  to  turn  on  and 
blind  whatever  birds  were  there  so  they  couldn't 
see  to  get  out  through  the  roof.  I  had  a  short 
piece  of  ladder  to  put  against  the  far  wall  where 
there  was  a  shelf  on  which  I  expected  to  make 
the  biggest  haul.  I  had  all  the  information  I 
needed  just  like  any  skilled  assassin.  I  pushed 
the  door  open  with  the  hinges  only  squeaking  a 
little  after  the  oil  was  put  on  them.  A  bird  or  so 
stirred— I  could  hear  them— but  nothing  flew  and 
there  was  a  faint  starshine  through  the  holes  in 
the  roof. 

I  padded  across  the  floor,  got  the  ladder  up, 
and  the  light  ready,  and  slithered  up  the  ladder 
till  my  head  and  arms  were  over  the  shelf.  Every- 
thing was  dark  as  pitch  except  for  the  starlight 
at  a  little  place  back  of  the  shelf  near  the 
eaves.  With  the  light  to  blind  them,  they'd  never 
make  it.  I  had  them.  I  reached  my  arm  carefully 
over  in  order  to  be  ready  to  seize  whatever  was 
there  and  I  put  the  flash  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf 
where  it  would  stand  by  itself  when  I  turned  it 
on.  That  way  I'd  be  able  to  use  both  hands. 

Everything  worked  perfectly  except  for  one 
detail— I  didn't  know  what  kind  of  birds  were 
there.  I  never  thought  about  it  at  all  and  it 
wouldn't  have  mattered  if  I  had.  My  orders  were 
to  get  something  interesting.  I  snapped  on  the 
flash  and  sure  enough  there  was  a  great  beating 
and  feathers  flying,  but  instead  of  my  having 
them,  they,  or  rather  he,  had  me.  He  had  my 
hand,  that  is,  and  for  a  small  hawk  not  much 
bigger  than  my  fist  he  was  doing  all  right.  I 
heard  him  give  one  short  metallic  cry  when  the 
light  went  on  and  my  hand  descended  on  the 
bird  beside  him;  after  that  he  was  busy  with  his 
claws  and  his  beak  was  sunk  in  my  thumb.  In 
the  struggle  I  knocked  the  lamp  over  on  the 
shelf  and  his  mate  got  her  sight  back  and  whisked 
neatly  through  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  off 
among  the  stars  outside.  It  all  happened  in 
fifteen  seconds  and  you  might  think  I  would  have 
fallen  down  the  ladder,  but  no,  I  had  a  profes- 
sional assassin's  reputation  to  keep  up  and  the 
bird,  of  course,  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
the  hand  was  the  enemy  and  not  the  eyes  behind 
it.  He  chewed  my  thumb  up  pretty  effectively 
and  lacerated  my  hand  with  his  claws,  but  in  the 
end  I  got  him,  having  two  hands  to  work  with. 

He  was  a  sparrow  hawk  and  a  fine  young 
male  in  the  prime  of  life.    I  was  sorry  not 
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to  catch  the  pair  of  them,  but  as  I  dripped 
blood  and  folded  his  wings  carefully,  hold- 
ing him  by  the  back  so  he  couldn't  strike  again, 
I  had  to  admit  the  two  of  them  might  have 
been  a  little  more  than  I  could  have  handled 
under  the  circumstances.  The  little  fellow  had 
saved  his  mate  by  diverting  me,  and  that  was 
that.  He  was  born  to  it,  and  made  no  outcry 
now,  resting  in  my  hand  hopelessly,  but  peering 
toward  me  in  the  shadows  behind  the  lamp  with 
a  fierce,  almost  indifferent  glance.  He  neither 
gave  nor  expected  mercy  and  something  out  of 
the  high  air  passed  from  him  to  me,  stirring  a 
faint  embarrassment. 

I  quit  looking  into  that  eye  and  managed  to 
get  my  huge  carcass  with  its  fist  full  of  prey  back 
down  the  ladder.  I  put  the  bird  in  a  box  too 
small  to  allow  him  to  injure  himself  by  struggle 
and  walked  out  to  welcome  the  arriving  tnu  ks. 
It  had  been  a  long  day  and  camp  still  to  make 
in  the  darkness.  In  the  morning  that  bird  would 
be  just  another  episode.  He  would  go  back  with 
the  bones  in  the  truck  to  a  small  cage  in  a  city 
where  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
a  good  thing,  too.  I  sucked  my  aching  thumb 
and  spat  out  some  blood.  An  assassin  has  to  get 
used  to  these  things.  I  had  a  professional  reputa- 
tion to  keep  up. 

THE    CRY    OF    THE  HAWK 

IN  T  H  E  morning  with  the  change  that  comes 
on  suddenly  in  that  high  country,  the  mist  that 
had  hovered  below  us  in  the  valley  was  gone. 
The  sky  was  a  deep  blue  and  one  could  see  for 
miles  over  the  high  outcroppings  of  stone.  I  was 
up  early  and  brought  the  box  in  which  the 
little  hawk  was  imprisoned  out  onto  the  ,^iass 
where  I  was  building  a  cage.  A  wind  as  cool  as 
a  mountain  spring  ran  over  the  grass  and  stirred 
my  hair.  It  was  a  fine  day  to  be  alive.  I  looked 
up  and  all  around  and  at  the  hole  in  the  cabin 
roof  out  of  which  the  other  little  hawk  had  fled. 
There  was  no  sign  of  her  anywhere  that  I  could 
see. 

"Probably  in  the  next  county  by  now,"  I 
thought  cynically,  but  before  beginning  work  I 
decided  I'd  have  a  look  at  my  last  night's  capture. 

Secretively,  I  looked  again  all  around  the 
camp  and  up  and  down  and  opened  the  box. 
I  got  him  right  out  in  my  hand  with  his  wings 
folded  properly  and  I  was  careful  not  to  startle 
him.  He  lay  limp  in  my  grasp  and  I  could  feel 
his  heart  pound  under  the  feathers  but  he  only 
looked  beyond  me  and  up. 

I  saw  him  look  that  last  look  away  beyond  me 
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into  a  sky  so  full  of  light  that  I  could  not  follow 
his  gaze.  The  little  breeze  flowed  over  me  again, 
and  nearby  a  mountain  aspen  shook  all  its  tiny 
leaves.  I  suppose  I  must  have  had  an  idea  about 
then  of  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  I  never  let 
it  come  up  into  consciousness.  I  just  reached 
over  and  laid  the  hawk  on  the  grass. 

He  lay  there  a  long  minute  without  hope, 
unmoving,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  that  blue  vault 
above  him.  ft  must  have  been  that  he  already 
was  so  far  away  in  heart  that  he  never  felt  the 
release  from  my  hand.  He  never  even  stood.  He 
just  lay  with  his  breast  against  the  grass  and  my 
eye  upon  him. 

In  the  next  second  after  that  long  minute  he 
was  gone.  Like  a  flicker  of  light,  he  had  vanished 
with  my  eyes  full  on  him,  but  without  actually 
seeing  even  a  premonitory  wing  beat.  He  was 
gone  straight  into  that  towering  emptiness  of 
light  and  crystal  that  my  eyes  could  scarcely 
bear  to  penetrate.  For  another  long  moment 
there  was  silence.  I  could  not  see  him.  The  light 
was  too  intense.  Then  from  far  up  somewhere 
a  cry  came  ringing  down. 

I  was  young  then  and  had  seen  little  of  the 
world,  but  when  I  heard  that  cry  my  heart 
turned  over.  It  was  not  the  cry  of  the  hawk  I 
had  captured;  for,  by  shifting  my  position  against 
the  sun,  I  was  now  seeing  further  up.  Straight 
out  of  the  sun's  eye,  where  she  must  have  been 
soaring  restlessly  above  us  for  untold  hours, 
hurtled  his  mate.  And  from  far  up,  ringing  from 
peak  to  peak  of  the  summits  over  us,  came  a  cry  of 
such  unutterable  and  ecstatic  joy  that  it  sounds 
down  across  the  years  and  tingles  among  the 
cups  on  my  quiet  breakfast  table. 

f  saw  them  both  now.  He  was  rising  fast  to 
meet  her.  They  met  in  a  great  soaring  gyre  that 


turned  to  a  whirling  circle  and  a  dance  of  wings. 
Once  more,  just  once,  their  two  voices,  joined  in 
a  harsh  wild  medley  of  question  and  response, 
struck  and  echoed  against  the  pinnacles  of  the 
valley.  Then  they  were  gone  forever  some- 
where into  those  upper  regions  beyond  the  eyes 
of  men. 

I  am  older  now,  and  sleep  less,  and  have 
seen  most  of  what  there  is  to  see  and  am  not 
very  impressed  any  more,  I  suppose,  by  any- 
thing. "What  Next  in  the  Attributes  of  Ma- 
chines?" my  morning  headline  runs.  "It  Might 
be  the  Power  to  Reproduce  Themselves." 

I  lay  the  paper  down  and  across  my  mind  a 
phrase  floats  insinuatingly:  "It  does  not  seem 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  construction,  con- 
stituents, or  behavior  of  the  human  being  which 
it  is  essentially  impossible  for  science  to  duplicate 
and  synthesize.  On  the  other  hand  .  .  ." 

All  over  the  city  the  cogs  in  the  hard,  bright 
mechanisms  have  begun  to  turn.  Figures  move 
through  computers,  names  are  spelled  out,  a 
thoughtful  machine  selects  the  fingerprints  of  a 
wanted  criminal  from  an  array  of  thousands.  In 
the  laboratory  an  electronic  mouse  runs  swiftly 
through  a  maze  toward  the  cheese  it  can  neither 
taste  nor  enjoy.  On  the  second  run  it  does 
better  than  a  living  mouse. 

"On  the  other  hand  .  .  ."  Ah,  my  mind  takes 
up,  on  the  other  hand  the  machine  does  not 
bleed,  ache,  hang  for  hours  in  the  empty  sky 
in  a  torment  of  hope  to  learn  the  fate  of  another 
machine,  nor  does  it  cry  out  with  joy  nor  dance 
in  the  air  with  the  fierce  passion  of  a  bird.  Far 
off,  over  a  distance  greater  than  space,  that 
remote  cry  from  the  heart  of  heaven  makes  a 
faint  buzzing  among  my  breakfast  dishes  and 
passes  on  and  away. 
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WHERE  it  can  be  done  without  social  discomfort  and  that  now  is  almost  every- 
where, the  full  beard  is  most  natural,  most  comfortable,  most  healthful,  most 
expressive,  dignified  and  beautiful.  Some  may  doubt  this,  but  they  must  make 
allowance  for  the  perversion  of  fashion  and  habit.  Nature  gave  man  a  beard 
for  use  and  beauty;  and  marked  the  softer  graces,  and  more  exquisite  delicacies 
of  woman,  by  want  of  it.  Shaving  the  face  then  renders  it  effeminate. 

—Illustrated  Manners  Booh,  1855. 
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Stranded  ivith  his  bride,  Cary,  in  Monte  Carlo 
on  t/ieir  honeymoon  because  Dreuther,  his  boss, 
does  not  arrive  to  take  them  on  his  yacht  as  he 
promised,  Bertram,  a  London  accountant,  per- 
fects a  system  and  ivins  at  the  tables.  He  lends 
money  to  another  partner  in  his  firm,  Bowles 
(nicknamed  A.  N.  Other)  whom  he  meets  at  the 
tables,  with  the  provision  that  if  Bertram  wins 
the  next  day  he  will  oxvn  Bowles'  shares  in  the 
company.  Meanwhile  Cary,  feeling  neglected,  is 
going  out  with  another  man.  To  spite  her,  Bert- 
ram takes  another  woman  to  dinner  and  sees 
Cary  in  the  same  restaurant. 

13 

HOW  I  envy  a  life  of  action,"  my  imposing 
companion  said  and  laid  down  her  bag— 
chinkingly— on  the  table.  The  whole  bird's  nest  of 
her  false  blonde  hair  shook  and  the  amber  ear- 
rings swung  as  she  turned  to  me  and  said  confid- 
ingly, "Tell  me,  Colonel.  I  love— passionately— to 
hear  men  talk  of  their  lives."  (Cary's  eyes  in  the 
mirror  across  from  me  became  enormous:  her 
mouth  was  a  little  open  as  though  she  had  been 
caught  in  mid-sentence.) 

I  said,  "Oh  well,  there's  not  much  to  tell." 
"Men  are  so  much  more  modest  than  women. 
If  I  had  deeds  of  derring-do  to  my  credit  I  would 
never  tire  of  telling  them.  Cheltenham  must 
seem  very  quiet  to  you."  I  heard  a  spoon  drop  at 
a  neighboring  table. 

I  said  weakly,  "Oh  well,  I  don't  mind  quiet. 
What  will  you  eat?" 

"I  have  such  a  weeny-teeny  appetite,  Colonel. 
A  langouste  thermidor.  .  .  ." 

"And  a  bottle  of  the  Widow?"  I  could  have 
bitten  my  tongue— the  hideous  words  were  out 
before  I  could  stop  them.  I  wanted  to  turn  to 
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Cary  and  say,  "This  isn't  me.  I  didn't  write  this. 
It's  my  part.  Blame  the  author." 

A  voice  I  didn't  know  said,  "But  I  adore  you. 
I  adore  everything  you  do,  the  way  you  talk,  the 
way  you  are  silent.  I  wish  I  could  speak  English 
much  much  better  so  that  I  could  tell  you.  .  .  ." 
I  turned  slowly  sideways  and  looked  at  Cary.  I 
had  never,  since  I  kissed  her  first,  seen  so  com- 
plete a  blush.  Bird's  Nest  said,  "So  young  and  so 
romantic,  aren't  they?  I  always  think  the  English 
are  too  reticent.  That's  what  makes  our  encounter 
so  strange.  Half  an  hour  ago  we  didn't  even 
know  each  other,  and  now  here  we  are  with— 
what  did  you  call  it?— a  bottle  of  the  Widow. 
How  I  love  these  masculine  phrases.  Are  you 
married,  Colonel?" 

"Well  in  a  way.  .  .  ." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"We're  sort  of  separated." 

"How  sad.  I'm  separated  too— by  death.  Per- 
haps that's  less  sad." 

A  voice  I  had  begun  to  detest  said,  "Your  hus- 
band does  not  deserve  you  to  be  faithful.  To 
leave  you  all  night  while  he  gambles.  .  .  ." 

"He's  not  gambling  tonight,"  Cary  said.  She 
added  in  a  strangled  voice,  "He's  in  Cannes  hav- 
ing dinner  with  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent 
widow." 

"Don't  cry,  cherie." 

"I'm  not  crying,  Philippe.  I'm,  I'm,  I'm  laugh- 
ing. If  he  could  see  me  now.  .  .  ." 

"He  would  be  wild  with  jealousy,  I  hope.  Are 
you  jealous?" 

"So  touching,"  Bird's  Nest  said.  "One  can't 
help  listening.  One  seems  to  glimpse  an  entire 
life  " 

The  whole  affair  seemed  to  me  abominably 
one-sided.  "Women  are  so  gullible,"  I  said,  rais- 
ing my  voice  a  little.  "My  wife  started  going 
around  with  a  young  man  because  he  looked 
hungry.  Perhaps  he  was  hungry.  He  would  take 
her  to  expensive  restaurants  like  this  and  make 
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her  pay.  Do  you  know  what  they  charge  for  a 
langouste  therm/dor  here?  It's  so  expensive,  they 
don't  even  put  the  price  on  the  bill.  A  simple 
inexpensive  cafe  for  students." 

"I  don't  understand,  Colonel.  Has  something 
upset  you?" 

"And  the  wine.  Don't  you  think  I  had  to  draw 
the  line  at  his  drinking  wine  at  my  expense?" 

"You  must  have  been  treated  shamefully." 

Somebody  put  down  a  glass  so  hard  that  it 
broke.  The  detestable  voice  said,  "Cherie,  that 
is  good  fortune  for  us.  Look— I  put  some  wine 
behind  your  ears,  on  the  top  of  your  head.  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  your  husband  will  sleep  with  the 
beautiful  lady  in  Cannes?" 

"Sleep  is  about  all  he's  capable  of  doing." 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  shouted  at  her— I  could 
stand  no  more.  "How  dare  you  say  such  things?" 

"Philippe,"  Cary  said,  "let's  go."  She  put  some 
notes  on  the  table  and  led  him  out.  He  was  too 
surprised  to  object. 

Bird's  Nest  said,  "They  were  really  going  too 
far,  weren't  they?  Talking  like  that  in  public. 
I  love  your  old-fashioned  chivalry,  Colonel.  The 
young  must  learn." 

She  took  nearly  an  hour  before  she  got  through 
her  langouste  thermidor  and  her  strawberry  ice. 
She  began  to  tell  me  the  whole  story  of  her  life, 
beginning  over  the  langouste  with  a  childhood  in 
an  old  rectory  in  Kent  and  ending  over  the  ice 
cream  with  her  small  widow's  portion  at  Chelten- 
ham. She  was  staying  in  a  little  pension  in  Monte 
Carlo  because  it  was  "select,"  and  I  suppose  her 
methods  at  the  Casino  very  nearly  paid  for  her 
keep. 

I  got  rid  of  her  at  last  and  went  home.  I  was 
afraid  that  Cary  wouldn't  be  there,  but  she  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  reading  one  of  those  smart 
phrase  books  that  are  got  up  like  a  novel  and  are 
terribly  bright  and  gay.  When  I  opened  the  door 
she  looked  up  over  the  book  and  said,  "Entrez, 
mon  colonel." 

"What  are  you  reading  that  for?"  I  said. 

"J'essaye  de  faire  mon  francaise  un  pen  meil- 
leur." 

"Why?" 

"1  might  live  in  France  one  day." 

"Oh?  Who  with?  The  hungry  student?" 

"Philippe  has  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

"After  what  his  dinner  must  have  cost  you  to- 
night, I  suppose  he  had  to  take  an  honorable 
line." 

"I  told  him  there  was  a  temporary  impedi- 
ment." 

"You  mean  your  bad  French?" 
"I  mean  you,  of  course." 


Suddenly  she  began  to  cry,  burying  her  head 
under  the  phrase  book  so  that  I  shouldn't  see. 
I  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  put  my  hand  on  her 
side:  I  felt  tired:  I  felt  we  were  very  far  from  the 
public  house  at  the  corner:  I  felt  we  had  been 
married  a  long  time  and  it  hadn't  worked.  I  had 
no  idea  how  to  pick  up  the  pieces— I  have  never 
been  good  with  my  hands. 

I  said,  "Let's  go  home." 

"Not  wait  any  more  for  Mr.  Dreuther?" 

"Why  should  we?  I  practically  own  Mr. 
Dreuther  now." 

I  hadn't  meant  to  tell  her,  but  out  it  came,  all 
of  it.  She  emerged  from  under  the  phrase  book 
and  she  stopped  crying.  I  told  her  that  when  I 
had  extracted  the  last  fun  out  of  being  Dreuther's 
boss,  I  would  sell  my  shares  at  a  good  profit  to 
Blixon— and  that  would  be  the  final  end  of 
Dreuther.  "We'll  be  comfortably  off,"  I  said. 

"We  won't." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Darling,  I'm  not  hysterical  now  and  I'm  not 
angry.  I'm  talking  really  seriously.  I  didn't 
marry  a  well-off  man.  I  married  a  man  I  met  in 
the  bar  of  the  Volunteer— someone  who  liked 
cold  sausages  and  traveled  by  bus  because  taxis 
were  too  expensive.  He  hadn't  had  a  very  good 
life.  He'd  married  a  bitch  who  ran  away  from 
him.  I  wanted— oh,  enormously— to  give  him  fun. 
Now  suddenly  I've  woken  up  in  bed  with  a  man 
who  can  buy  all  the  fun  he  wants  and  his  idea 
of  fun  is  to  ruin  an  old  man  who  was  kind  to 
him.  What  if  Dreuther  did  forget  he'd  invited 
you?  He  meant  it  at  the  time.  He  looked  at  you 
and  you  seemed  tired  and  he  liked  you— just  like 
that,  for  no  leason,  just  as  I  liked  you  the  first 
time  in  the  Volunteer.  That's  how  human  beings 
work.  They  don't  work  on  a  damned  system  like 
your  roulette." 

"The  system  hasn't  done  so  badly  for  you." 

"Oh  yes,  it  has.  It's  destroyed  me.  I've  lived 
for  you  and  now  I've  lost  you." 

"You  haven't.  I'm  here." 

"When  I  return  home  and  go  into  the  bar  of 
the  Volunteer,  you  won't  be  there.  When  I'm 
waiting  at  the  19  bus  stop  you  won't  be  there 
either.  You  won't  be  anywhere  where  /  can  find 
you.  You'll  be  driving  down  to  your  place  in 
Hampshire  like  Sir  Walter  Blixon.  Darling, 
you've  been  very  lucky  and  you've  won  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  don't  like  you  any  more." 

I  sneered  back  at  her,  but  there  wasn't  any 
heart  in  my  sneer,  "You  only  love  the  poor,  I 
suppose?" 

"Isn't  that  better  than  only  loving  the  rich? 
Darling,  I'm  going  to  sleep  on  ;he  sola  in  the 
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sitting-room."  We  had  a  sitting-room  again  now, 
and  a  dressing-room  for  me,  jnst  as  we  began. 
I  said,  "Don't  bother.  I've  got  my  own  bed." 

I  went  out  on  to  the  balcony.  It  was  like  the 
first  night  when  we  had  quarreled,  but  this  time 
she  didn't  come  out  on  her  balcony,  and  we 
hadn't  quarreled.  I  wanted  to  knock  on  her  door 
and  say  something,  but  I  didn't  know  what  words 
to  use.  All  my  words  seemed  to  chink  like  the 
tokens  in  Bird's  Nest's  bag. 

14 

ID  I  D  N  '  T  see  her  for  breakfast,  nor  for 
lunch.  I  went  into  the  Casino  after  lunch  and 
for  the  first  time  I  didn't  want  to  win.  But  the 
devil  was  certainly  in  my  system  and  win  I  did. 
I  had  the  money  to  pay  Bowles,  I  owned  the 
shares,  and  I  wished  I  had  lost  my  last  two  hun- 
dred francs  in  the  kitchen.  After  that  I  walked 
along  the  terrace— sometimes  one  gets  ideas  walk- 
ing, but  I  didn't. 

And  then  looking  down  into  the  harbor 
I  saw  a  white  boat  which  hadn't  been  there  be- 
fore. She  was  flying  the  British  flag  and  I  recog- 
nized her  from  newspaper  photographs.  She  was 
the  Seagull.  The  Gom  had  come  after  all— he 
wasn't  much  more  than  a  week  late.  J  thought, 
you  bastard,  if  only  you'd  troubled  to  keep  your 
promise,  I  wouldn't  have  lost  Cary.  I  wasn't 
important  enough  for  you  to  remember  and  now 
I'm  too  important  for  her  to  love.  Well,  if  I've 
lost  her,  you  are  going  to  lose  everything  too— 
Blixon  will  probably  buy  your  boat. 

I  walked  into  the  bar  and  the  Gom  was  there. 
He  had  just  ordered  himself  a  Pernod  and  he 
was  talking  with  easy  familiarity  to  the  barman, 
speaking  perfect  French.  Whatever  the  man's 
language  he  would  have  spoken  it  perfectly— he 
was  of  the  Pente.costal  type.  Yet  he  wasn't  the 
Dreuther  of  the  eighth  floor  now— he  had  put  an 
old  yachting  cap  on  the  bar,  be  had  several  days' 
growth  of  white  beard  and  he  wore  an  old  and 
baggy  pair  of  blue  trousers  and  a  sweat  shirt. 
When  I  came  in  he  didn't  stop  talking,  but  I 
could  see  him  examining  me  in  the  mirror  behind 
the  bar.  He  kept  on  glancing  at  me  as  though  I 
pricked  a  memory.  I  realized  that  he  had  not 
only  forgotten  his  invitation,  he  had  even  for- 
gotten me. 

"Mr.  Dreuther,"  I  said. 

He  turned  as  slowly  as  he  could;  he  was  ob- 
viously trying  to  remember. 

"You  don't  remember  me,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  my  dear  chap,  I  remember  you  perfectly. 
Let  me  see,  the  last  time  we  met.  .  .  ." 
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"My  name's  Bertram."  I  could  see  it  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him.  He  said,  "Of  course.  Of 
course.  Been  here  long?" 

"We  arrived  about  nine  days  ago.  We  hoped 
you'd  be  in  time  for  our  wedding." 

"Wedding?"  I  could  see  it  all  coming  back  to 
him  and  for  a  moment  he  was  foxed  for  an 
explanation. 

"My  dear  chap,  I  hope  everything  was  all 
right.  We  were  caught  with  engine  trouble.  Out 
of  touch.  You  know  how  it  can  be  at  sea.  Now 
you  are  coming  on  board  tonight,  I  hope.  Get 
your  bags  packed.  I  want  to  sail  at  midnight. 
Monte  Carlo  is  too  much  of  a  temptation  for  me. 
How  about  you?  Been  losing  money?"  He  was 
sweeping  his  mistake  into  limbo  on  a  tide  of 
words. 

"No,  I've  gained  a  little." 

"Hang  on  to  it.  It's  the  only  way."  He  was 
rapidly  paying  for  his  Pernod— he  wanted  to  get 
away  from  his  mistake  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"Follow  me  down.  We'll  eat  on  board  tonight. 
The  three  of  us.  No  one  else  joins  the  boat  until 
Portofino.  Tell  them  I'll  settle  the  bill." 

"It's  not  necessary.  I  can  manage." 

"I  can't  have  you  out  of  pocket  because  I'm 
late." 

He  snatched  his  yachting  cap  and  was  gone. 
I  could  almost  imagine  he  had  a  seaman's  lurch. 
He  had  given  me  no  time  to  develop  my  hatred 
or  even  to  tell  him  that  I  didn't  know  where  my 
wife  was. 

I  put  the  money  for  Bowles  in  an  envelope 
and  asked  the  porter  to  have  it  waiting  for  him 
in  the  bar  of  the  Casino  at  nine.  Then  I  went 
upstairs  and  began  to  pack  my  bags.  I  had 
a  wild  hope  that  if  I  could  get  Cary  to  sea 
our  whole  trouble  might  be  left  on  shore  in  the 
luxury  hotel,  in  the  great  ornate  Salle  Privee.  I 
would  have  liked  to  stake  all  our  troubles  en 
plein  and  to  lose  them.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
finished  my  packing  and  went  into  her  room  that 
I  knew  I  hadn't  a  hope.  The  room  was  more  than 
empty— it  was  vacant.  It  was  where  somebody 
had  been  and  wouldn't  be  again.  The  dressing 
table  was  waiting  for  another  user— the  only  thing 
left  was  the  conventional  letter.  Women  read  so 
many  magazines— they  know  the  formulas  for 
parting.  I  think  they  have  even  learned  the 
words  by  heart  from  the  glossy  pages— they  are 
impersonal. 

"Darling,  I'm  off.  I  couldn't  bear  to  tell  you 
that  and  what's  the  use?  We  don't  fit  any  more." 

I  thought  of  nine  days  ago  and  how  we'd  urged 
the  old  horse-cab  on.  Yes,  they  said  at  the  desk, 
Madame  had  checked  out  an  hour  ago. 
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1  told  them  to  keep  my  bags.  Dreuther 
wouldn't  want  me  to  stay  on  board  after  what  I 
was  going  to  tell  him. 

15 

DREUTHER  had  shaved  and  changed  his 
shirt  and  was  reading  a  book  in  his  little 
lounge.  He  again  had  the  grand  air  of  the  eighth 
floor.  The  bar  stood  hospitably  open  and  the 
flowers  looked  as  though  they  had  been  newly 
arranged.  I  wasn't  impressed.  I  knew  about  his 
kindness,  but  kindness  at  the  skin-deep  level  can 
ruin  people.  Kindness  has  got  to  care.  I  carried 
a  knife  in  my  mind  and  waited  to  use  it. 
"But  your  wife  has  not  come  with  you?" 
"She'll  be  following,"  I  said. 
"And  your  bags?" 

"The  bags  too.  Could  I  have  i  drink?" 

I  had  no  compunction  in  gaining  the  Dutch 
courage  for  assassination  at  his  own  expense.  I 
had  two  whiskies  very  quickly.  He  poured  them 
out  himself,  got  the  ice,  served  me  like  an  equal. 
And  he  had  no  idea  that  in  fact  I  was  his  superior. 

"You  look  tired,"  he  said.  "The  holiday  has 
not  done  you  good." 

"I  have  worries." 

"Did  you  remember  to  bring  the  Racine?" 

"Yes."  I  was  momentarily  touched  that  he  had 
remembered  that  detail. 

"Perhaps  after  dinner  you  would  read  a  little. 
I  was  once  fond  of  him  like  you.  There  is  so 
much  that  I  have  forgotten.  Age  is  a  great  period 
of  forgetting."  I  remembered  what  Gary  had 
said— after  all,  at  his  age,  hadn't  he  a  right  to 
forget?  But  when  I  thought  of  Gary  I  could  have 
cried  into  my  glass. 

"We  forget  a  lot  of  things  near  at  hand,  but 
we  remember  the  past.  I  am  often  troubled  by 
the  past.  Unnecessary  misunderstanding.  Un- 
necessary pain." 

"Could  I  have  another  whisky?" 

"Of  course."  He  got  up  promptly  to  serve  me. 
Leaning  over  his  little  bar,  with  his  wide  patri- 
archal back  turned  to  me,  he  said,  "Do  not  mind 
talking.  We  are  not  on  the  eighth  floor  now.  Two 
men  on  holiday.  Friends  I  hope.  Drink.  There 
is  no  harm,  if  one  is  unhappy,  in  being  a  little 
drunk." 

I  was  a  little  drunk— more  than  a  little.  I 
couldn't  keep  my  voice  steady  when  I  said,  "My 
wile  isn't  coming.  She's  left  me." 

"A  quarrel?" 

"Not  a  real  quarrel.  Not  words  you  can  deny 
or  forget." 

"Is  she  in  love  with  someone  else?" 


"I    don't    know,"    I    told    him.  "Perhaps." 

"Tell  me.  1  can't  help.  But  one  needs  a 
listener."  Using  the  pronoun  "one"  he  made 
mine  a  general  condition  from  which  all  men 
were  destined  to  suffer.  "One"  is  born,  "one" 
dies,  "one"  loses  love.  I  told  him  everything— 
except  what  I  had  come  to  the  boat  to  tell  him. 
I  told  him  of  our  coffee-and-roll  lunches,  of  my 
winnings,  of  the  hungry  student  and  the  Bird's 
Nest.  I  told  him  of  our  words  over  the  waiter,  I 
told  him  of  her  last  simple  statement,  "I  don't 
like  you  any  more."  I  even  (it  seems  incredible 
to  me  now)  showed  him  her  letter. 

He  said,  "I  am  very  sorry.  If  I  had  not  been— 
delayed,  this  would  not  have  happened.  On  the 
other  hand  you  would  not  have  won  all  this 
money." 

I  said,  "Damn  the  money." 

"That  is  very  easy  to  say.  I  have  said  it  so 
often  myself.  But  here  I  am—"  He  waved  his 
hand  round  the  little  modest  saloon  that  it  took 
a  very  rich  man  to  afford.  "If  I  had  meant  what 
I  said,  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

"I  do  mean  it." 

"Then  you  have  hope." 

"She  may  be  sleeping  with  him  at  this 
moment." 

"That  does  not  destroy  hope.  So  often  one  has 
discovered  how  much  one  loves  by  sleeping  with 
another." 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

"Have  a  cigar." 

"I  don't  like  them.' 

"You  will  not  mind—"  he  lit  one  himself. 
"These  too  cost  money.  Certainly  I  do  not  like 
money— who  could?  The  coins  are  badly  designed 
and  the  paper  is  unclean.  Like  newspapers  picked 
up  in  a  public  park.  But  I  like  cigars,  this  yacht, 
hospitality,  and  I  suppose,  I  am  afraid,  yes,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  cigar  point  like  a  flag, 
"power."  I  had  even  forgotten  that  he  no  longer 
had  it.  "One  has  to  put  up  with  this  money." 

"Do  you  know  where  they  will  be?"  he  asked. 

"Celebrating,  I  imagine— on  coffee  and  rolls." 

"I  have  had  lour  wives.  Are  you  sure  you  want 
her  back?" 

"Yes." 

"It  can  be  very  peaceful  without  them." 

"I'm  not  looking  for  peace— yet." 

"My  second  wile— I  was  still  young  then— she 
left  me.  and  I  made  the  mistake  of  winning  her 
back.  It  took  me  years  to  lose  her  again  after 
that.  She  \\;is  ;i  good  woman.  It  is  not  easy  to 
lose  a  good  woman.  II  one  must  marry  it  i-^ 
better  to  marry  ;i  bad  woman." 

"I  did  and  it  wasn't  much  fun." 
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"How  interesting.  He  took  a  long  pull  and 
watched  the  smoke  drift  and  dissolve.  "Still,  it 
didn't  last.  A  good  woman  lasts.  Blixon  is  mar- 
ried to  a  good  woman.  She  sits  next  to  him  in 
the  pew  on  Sundays,  thinking  about  the  menu 
for  dinner.  She  is  an  excellent  housekeeper  and 
has  great  taste  in  interior  decoration.  Her  hands 
are  plump— she  says  proudly  that  they  are  good 
pastry  hands— but  that  is  not  what  a  woman's 
hands  should  be  for.  She  is  a  moral  woman  and 
when  he  leaves  her  during  the  week,  he  feels 
quite  secure.  But  he  has  to  go  back,  that  is  the 
terrible  thing,  he  has  to  go  back." 

"Gary  isn't  that  good."  I  looked  at  the  last 
of  my  whisky.  "1  wish  to  hell  you  could  tell  me 
what  to  do." 

"I  am  too  old  and  the  young  would  call  me 
cynical.  People  don't  like  reality.  They  don't 
like  common  sense.  Until  age  forces  it  on  them. 
I  would  say— bring  your  bags,  forget  the  whole 
matter— my  whisky  supply  is  large,  for  a  few 
days  anesthetize  yourself.  I  have  some  most  agree- 
able guests  coming  on  board  at  Portofino— you 
will  like  Celia  Charteris  very  much.  At  Naples 
there  are  several  bordels  if  you  find  celibacy  diffi- 
cult. I  will  telephone  to  the  office  extending  your 
leave.  Be  content  with  adventure.  And  don't  try 
to  domesticate  adventure." 

I  said,  "I  want  Cary.  That's  all.  Not  adven- 
ture." 

"My  second  wife  left  me  because  she  said  I 
was  too  ambitious.  She  didn't  realize  that  it  is 
only  the  dying  who  are  free  from  ambition.  And 
they  probably  have  the  ambition  to  live.  Some 
men  disguise  their  ambition— that's  all.  I  was 
in  a  position  to  help  this  young  man  my  wife 
loved.  He  soon  showed  his  ambition  then.  There 
are  different  types  of  ambition— that  is  all,  and 
my  wife  found  she  preferred  mine.  Because  it 
was  limitless.  They  do  not  feel  the  infinite  as  an 
unworthy  rival,  but  for  a  man  to  prefer  the  desk 
of  an  assistant  manager— that  is  an  insult."  He 
looked  mournfully  at  his  long  cigar  ash.  "All  the 
same  one  should  not  meddle." 

"I  would  do  anything.  .  .  ." 

"Your  wife  is  romantic.  This  young  man's 
poverty  appeals  to  her.  I  think  I  see  a  plan. 
Help  yourself  to  another  drink  while  I  tell  it 
to  you.  .  .  ." 

16 

IVV  ENT  down  the  gangplank,  swaying  slightly 
from  the  effect  of  the  whisky,  and  walked  up 
the  hill  from  the  port.  It  was  a  quarter  past 
eight,  and  the  sight  of  a  clock  reminded  me  for 
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the  first  time  of  what  I  had  not  told  Dreuther. 
Dreuther  had  said,  "Don't  use  money.  Money  is 
so  obviously  sordid.  But  those  little  round  scarlet 
disks.  .  .  .  You  will  see,  no  gambler  can  resist 
them."  I  went  to  the  Casino  and  looked  for  the 
pair:  they  were  not  there.  Then  I  changed  all 
the  spare  money  I  had,  and  when  I  came  out  my 
pockets  clinked  like  Bird's  Nest's  bag. 

It  took  me  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  find 
them:  they  were  in  the  cafe  where  we  used  to 
go  for  our  meals.  I  watched  them  for  a  little, 
unseen  from  the  door.  Cary  didn't  look  happy. 
She  had  gone  there,  she  told  me  later,  to  prove 
to  herself  that  she  no  longer  loved  me,  that  no 
sentiment  attached  to  the  places  where  we  had 
been  together,  and  she  found  that  the  proof 
didn't  work  out.  She  was  miserable  to  see  a 
stranger  sitting  in  my  chair,  and  the  stranger  had 
a  habit  she  detested— he  stuffed  the  roll  into  his 
mouth  and  bit  off  the  buttered  end.  When  he 
had  finished  he  counted  his  resources  and  then 
asked  her  if  she  would  mind  not  talking  for  a 
minute  while  he  checked  his  system. 

"We  can  go  up  to  five  hundred  francs  tonight 
in  the  kitchen,"  he  said;  "that  is  five  one-hun- 
dred-franc stakes."  He  was  sitting  there  with  a 
pencil  and  paper  when  I  arrived. 

I  said,  "Hullo,"  from  the  doorway  and  Cary 
turned.  She  nearly  smiled  at  me  from  habit— 
I  could  see  the  smile  sailing  up  in  her  eyes  and 
then  she  plucked  it  down  like  a  boy  might  pluck 
his  kite  back  to  earth,  out  of  the  wind. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  said. 

"I  wanted  to  make  sure  you  were  all  right." 

"I  am  all  right." 

"Sometimes  one  does  something  and  wishes  one 
hadn't." 
"Not  me." 

"I  wish  you'd  be  quiet,"  the  young  man  said. 
"What  I  am  working  out  is  very  complicated." 

"Philippe,  it's— my  husband." 

He  looked  up,  "Oh,  good  evening,"  and  began 
to  tap  nervously  on  the  table  with  his  pencil. 

"I  hope  you  are  looking  after  my  wife  prop- 
erly." 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  he  said. 

"There  are  certain  things  you  ought  to  know 
in  order  to  make  her  happy.  She  hates  skin  on 
hot  milk.  Look,  her  saucer's  full  of  scraps.  You 
should  attend  to  that  before  you  pour  out.  She 
hates  small  sharp  noises— for  instance  the  crackle 
of  toast— or  that  roll  you  are  eating.  You  must 
never  chew  nuts  either.  I  hope  you  are  listening. 
That  noise  with  the  pencil  will  not  please  her." 

"I  wish  you  would  go  away,"  the  young  man 
said. 
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"I  would  lather  like  to  talk  to  my  wife  alone." 
"I  don't  want  to  be  alone  with  yon,"  Cary 
said. 

"Yon  heard  her.  Please  go."  It  was  strange 
how  cleverly  Drenther  had  forecast  onr  dialogue. 
I  began  to  have  hope. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  must  insist." 

"You've  no  right.  .  .  ." 

Cary  said,  "Unless  yon  leave  us,  we'll  both 
walk  out  of  here.  Philippe,  pay  the  bill." 

"Cherie,  I  do  want  to  get  my  system  straight." 

"I'll  tell  yon  what  I'll  do,"  I  said.  "I'm  a  much 
older  man  than  yon  are,  but  I'll  offer  to  fight  yon. 
If  I  win  I  talk  to  Cary  alone.  If  yon  win,  I  go 
away  and  never  trouble  you  again." 

"I  won't  have  you  fighting,"  Cary  said. 

"You  heard  her." 

"Alternatively,  I'll  pay  for  half  an  hour  with 
her." 

"How?  dare  you?"  Cary  said. 

I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  pulled  out 
fistfuls  of  yellow7  and  red  tokens— five-hundred- 
franc  tokens,  thousand  tokens,  shooting  them  out 
on  to  the  table  between  the  coffee  cups.  He 
couldn't  keep  his  eyes  off  them.  They  covered  his 
system. 

I  said,  "I'd  rather  fight.  This  is  all  the  money 
I've  got  left." 

He  stared  at  them.  He  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
brawl." 

Cary  said,  "Philippe,  you  wouldn't.  .  .  ." 

I  said,  "It's  the  only  Way  you  can  get  out  of 
here  without  fighting." 

"Cherie,  he  only  wants  half  an  hour.  After  all 
it's  his  right.  There  are  things  for  you  to  settle  to- 
gether, and  with  this  money  I  can  really  prove 
my  system." 

She  said  to  him  in  a  voice  to  which  in  the  past 
week  I  had  become  accustomed,  "All  right.  Take 
his  money.  Get  along  into  that  damned  Casino. 
You've  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  all  the  even- 
ing." 

He  had  just  enough  grace  to  hesitate.  "I'll  see 
you  in  half  an  hour,  cherie." 

I  said,  "I  promise  I'll  bring  her  to  the  Casino 
myself.  I  have  something  to  do  there."  Then  I 
called  him  back  from  the  door,  "You've  dropped 
a  piece,"  and  he  came  back  and  felt  for  it  under 
the  table.  Watching  Gary's  face  I  almost  wished 
I  hadn't  won. 

She  was  trying  hard  not  to  cry.  She  said,  "I 
suppose  you  think  you've  been  very  clever." 

"No." 

"You  exposed  him  all  right.  You've  demon- 
strated your  point.  What  do  I  do  now?" 

"Come  on  board  for  one  night.  You've  got  a 


separate  cabin.  We  can  put  you  oft  in  Genoa 
tomorrow." 

"I  suppose  you  hope  I'll  change  my  mind?" 

"Yes.  I  hope.  It's  not  a  very  big  hope,  but  it's 
better  than  despair.  You  see  I  love  you." 

"Would  you  promise  never  to  gamble  again?" 

"Yes." 

"Would  you  throw  away  that  damned  system?" 
"Yes." 

There  was  a  song  when  I  was  young— "and 
then  my  heart  stood  still."  That  was  what  I  felt 
when  she  began  to  make  conditions.  "Have  you 
told  him,"  she  asked,  "about  the  shares?" 

"No." 

"I  can't  go  on  that  boat  with  him  not  knowing. 
It  would  be  too  mean." 

"I  promise  I'll  clear  it  up— before  night." 

She  had  her  head  lowered,  so  that  I  couldn't 
see  her  face,  and  she  sat  very  silent.  I  had  used 
all  my  arguments:  there  was  nothing  more  for 
me  to  say  either.  The  night  was  full  of  nothing 
but  chinking  cups  and  running  water.  At  last 
she  said,  "What  are  we  waiting  for?" 

We  picked  up  all  the  bags  and  then  we  walked 
across  to  the  Casino.  She  hadn't  wanted  to  come, 
but  I  said,  "I  promised  to  bring  you."  I  left  her 
in  the  hall  and  went  through  to  the  kitchen— he 
wasn't  there.  Then  I  went  to  the  bar,  and  then 
on  to  the  Salle  Privee.  There  he  was,  playing 
for  the  first  time  with  a  five-hundred-franc  min- 
imum. A.  N.  Other  was  at  the  same  table— the 
five  thousand  squares  littered  the  table  around 
him.  He  sat  in  his  chair  with  his  fingers  moving 
like  mice.  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and  gave  him 
his  news,  but  he  made  no  sign  of  interest,  for  the 
ball  was  bouncing  now  around  the  wheel.  It  came 
to  rest  in  zero  as  I  reached  Philippe  and  the  bank 
raked  in  their  winnings. 

I  said  to  Philippe,  "Cary's  here.  I  kept  my 
promise." 

"Tell  her  not  to  come  in.  I  am  winning— except 
the  last  round.  I  do  not  want  to  be  disturbed." 
"She  won't  disturb  you  ever  again." 
"I  have  won  10,000." 

"But  it's  loser  takes  all,"  I  said.  "Lose  these 
for  me.  It's  all  I've  got  left." 

I  didn't  wait  for  him  to  protest— and  I  don't 
think  he  would  have  protested. 

17 

THE  Com  that  night  was  a  perfect  host.  He 
showed  himself  so  ignorant  of  our  trouble 
that  we  began  to  forget  it  ourselves.  There  were 
cocktails  before  dinner  and  champagne  at  dinner 
and  I  could  see  that  Cary  was  getting  a  little 
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uncertain  in  her  choice  of  words.  She  went  to 
bed  early  because  she  wanted  to  leave  me  alone 
with  the  Gom.  We  both  came  out  onto  the  deck 
to  say  good  night  to  her.  A  small  breeze  went  by, 
tasting  of  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  hid  moon  and 
stars  and  made  the  riding  lights  on  the  yachts 
shine  the  brighter. 

The  Gom  said,  "Tomorrow  night  you  shall 
persuade  me  that  Racine  is  the  greater  poet,  but 
tonight  let  me  think  of  Baudelaire."  He  leaned 
on  the  rail  and  recited  in  a  low  voice,  and  I 
wondered  to  whom  it  was  in  the  past  that  the 
old  wise  man  with  limitless  ambitions  was  speak- 
ing. 

Vois  sur  ces  canaux 

Dormir  ces  vaisseaux 

Dont  I'humeur  est  vagabonde; 

C'est  pour  assouvir 

Ton  moindre  desir 

Qu'ils  viennent  du  bout  du  monde. 

He  turned  and  said,  "I  am  speaking  that  to 
you,  my  dear,  from  him,"  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her  shoulder,  and  then  gave  her  a  push 
toward  the  companionway.  She  gave  a  sound  like 
a  small  animal  in  pain  and  was  gone. 

"What  was  the  matter?"  the  Gom  said. 

"She  was  remembering  something."  I  knew 
what  it  was  she  was  remembering,  but  I  didn't 
tell  him. 

We  went  back  into  the  saloon  and  the  Gom 
poured  out  our  drinks.  He  said,  "I'm  glad  the 
trick  worked." 

"She  may  still  decide  to  get  off  at  Genoa." 

"She  won't.  In  any  case  we'll  leave  out  Genoa." 
He  added  thoughtfully,  "It's  not  the  first  time 
I've  kidnapped  a  woman." 

He  gave  me  my  glass.  "I  shan't  keep  you  up 
drinking  tonight,  but  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. I'm  getting  a  new  assistant  accountant." 

"You  mean— you  are  giving  me  notice?" 

"Yes." 

Unpredictable,  the  old  bastard,  I  thought— 
to  tell  me  this  now,  as  his  guest.  Could  it  be  that 
in  my  absence  he  had  met  and  spoken  with  the 
Other?  He  said, 

"You'll  need  a  bigger  income  now  you  are 
married.  I'm  putting  Arnold  in  charge  of  Gen- 
eral Enterprises.  You  are  to  be  chief  accountant 
in  his  place.  Drink  your  whisky  and  go  to  bed. 
They  are  getting  up  the  anchor  now." 
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When  I  went  down  I  wondered  whether  Cary's 
cabin  would  be  locked,  but  it  wasn't.  She  sat  on 
one  bunk  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin 
staring  through  the  porthole.  The  engines  had 
started  and  we  were  moving  out.  The  lights  of 
the  port  wheeled  around  the  wall.  She  said, 
"Have  you  told  him?" 

"No." 

"You  promised,"  she  said.  "I  can't  go  sailing 
down  Italy  in  this  boat  with  him  not  knowing. 
He's  been  so  terribly  kind.  .  .  ." 

"I  owe  him  everything,"  I  said.  "It  was  he 
who  told  me  how  to  act  to  get  you  back.  The 
trick  was  his.  I  could  think  of  nothing.  I  was  in 
despair." 

"Then  you  must  tell  him.  Now.  At  once." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  You  don't  think 
after  he'd  done  that  for  me,  I'd  cheat  him  with 
Blixon?" 

"But  the  shares?" 

"When  I  went  to  find  Philippe,  I  took  back  the 
money  I'd  left  for  the  Other.  The  option's  for- 
feited. The  Other's  fifteen  million  richer— and 
Philippe  has  our  last  five  million  if  he  hasn't  lost 
it.  We  are  back  where  we  were."  The  words  were 
the  wrong  ones.  I  said,  "If  only  we  could  be." 

"We  never  can  be." 

"Never?" 

"I  love  you  so  much  more.  Because  I've  been 
terribly  mean  to  you  and  nearly  lost  you." 

We  said  very  little  for  a  long  time:  there  was 
no  room  for  anything  but  our  bodies  in  the 
cramped  berth,  but  some  time  toward  morning, 
when  the  circle  of  the  porthole  was  gray,  I  woke 
her  and  told  her  what  the  Gom  had  said  to  me. 

"We  shan't  be  rich,"  I  added  quickly  for  fear  of 
losing  her  again,  "but  we  can  afford  Bourne- 
mouth next  year.  .  .  ." 

"No,"  she  said  sleepily,  "let's  go  to  Le  Touquet. 
They  have  a  Casino  there.  But  don't  let's  have  a 
system." 

There  was  a  promise  I'd  forgotten.  I  got  up 
and  took  the  great  system  out  of  my  jacket  pocket 
and  tore  it  in  little  pieces  and  threw  them 
through  the  porthole— the  white  scraps  blew  back 
in  our  wake. 

The  sleepy  voice  said,  "Darling,  it's  terribly 
cold.  It's  snowing." 

"I'll  close  the  porthole." 

"No.  Just  come  back." 


After  Hours 


EASY  ROAD  TO 
CULTURE,   SORT  OF 

NO  MODERN  scholar,  whatever  his 
special  competence,  can  ignore  the  impact 
on  educational  practice  of  those  two  British 
authorities,  W.  C.  Sellar  and  R.  [.  Yeatman,  the 
authors  of  1066  and  All  That.  It  fell  to  these 
courageous  innovators  to  redefine  the  word 
"memorable"  to  mean  not  what  should  be  remem- 
bered but  what  can  be  remembered. 

This  realistic  principle  has  since  been  increas- 
ingly applied  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Notable  achievements  have  been  made  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  Great  Ideas  and  Men  to  a 
manageable  figure,  and  in  compressing  the  body 
of  organized  knowledge  into  at  most  two  or  three 
more-or-less  manageable  departments.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  however,  until  my  own  study  of  the 
matter  no  'effort  had  been  made  to  reduce  all 
of  higher  education  to  one  course. 

The  following  syllabus  is  purely  tentative. 
Exact  research  under  rigidly  controlled  condi- 
tions will  undoubtedly  reveal  that  some  elements 
in  it  are  not  memorable.  The  author  will  in  that 
event  welcome  deletions  or  emendations  of  a 
negative  character,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  no  proposal  to  add  to  the  outline  can  be 
entertained.  The  survey  course  described  below 
therefore  replaces  all  others. 

First  Semester:  Western  Thought 

Western  thought  was  invented  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  the  first  people  to  realize  they  were 
thinking.  The  most  memorable  Greek  thinker 
was  Aristotle,  author  of  the  Metataphysica 
("Alter  Physics,  What?").  One  day  while  he- 
was  walking  in  the  shade  with  King  Midas  (cf. 


Golden  Mean,  peripatetics),  he  fell  into  a  bath- 
tub and  tried  to  pass  it  off  by  shouting  "Eureka!" 
This  is  known  as  the  Hypocritical  Oath.  Atten- 
tion should  also  be  paid  to  Greek  Art,  which  is 
very  classical  and  represented  by  the  Wingless  de 
Mille  (Nike  the  Greek). 

The  Greek  period  was  followed  by  the  Roman 
period,  which  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
Decline  and  Fall.  This  period  is  somewhat  de- 
cadent and  noteworthy  for  such  authors  as 
Suetonius,  '  Apuleius,  Petronius,  and  Henry 
Miller  (his  Nexus,  Plexus,  and  Sexus  are  espe- 
cially memorable).  The  cruelty  of  the  Roman 
period  is  typified  by  Floradora,  mother  of  Cato 
the  Elder,  Cato  the  Younger,  Marcus  Cato,  and 
Neiman  Marcus  ("Tirneo  dallas,  et  partem  cir- 
censes").  Having  set  fire  to  Rome,  she  asked 
Julius  Caesar  to  put  his  hand  in  the  llame  to  see 
if  it  was  hot  enough. 

"You  brute,"  he  replied. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Medieval  period  and  to 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  author  of  Theologica, 
Indian  Summa.  According  to  Henry  Adams, 
Aquinas  may  have  been  the  architect  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Beauvais,  which  collapsed.  Aquinas 
was  consequently  banished  to  St.  Heloise,  where 
he  wrote  entertaining  letters  under  the  name  of 
Abelard.  Adams,  who  was  also  an  architect 
(Mont  St.  Michel  and  Charlies),  was  thus  the 
original  Doubting  Thomist. 

The  Medieval  period  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation, 
the  counter-Renaissance,  and  the  counter-Refor- 
mation. The  Renaissance  w  as  started  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam,  author  of  Moriae  Encomium ,  a 
rather  poor  biography  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Erasmus  is  the  subject  of  an  egg-tempera 
portrait  by  Holstein  ("that  Jersey  cow,"  as  he 
was  (ailed  by  Henry  the  Eighth).  He  also  started 
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the  Oxford  Reform  Movement,  which  supported 
the  teaching  of  (.reck  and  other  reforms.  But 
the  Reformation  was  started  by  Martin  Luther, 
composer  of  the  oratorio  Erwache  durch  Freud 
("Awake  and  Read  Joyce").  Luther  officiated  at 
Finnegan's  Wake.  Wanting  to  get  if  not  a 
sum  ma  at  least  a  magna,  he  wrote  a  thesis  which 
he  then  had  to  pin  on  the  door  of  the  church;  as 
he  explained  later,  "Ich  kann  nicht  anders"  ("f 
couldn't  get  it  under").  This  thesis  would  have 
been  banned  from  the  mails  but  for  a  memorable 
legal  decision  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  stands  halfway  be- 
tween the  Medieval  period  and  the  Modern 
period,  and  is  thus  exceedingly  transitional,  ft 
w  as  memorable  for  the  Rise  of  Science  and  lor 
John  Donne,  a  kind  of  seventeenth-century  T.  S. 
Eliot.  Though  he  was  not  interested  in  Science 
and  spelled  badly  ("Noe  Manne  is  an  Hand"), 
Donne  was  made  vector  of  St.  Paul's  and  became 
a  kind  of  seventeenth-century  Norman  Vincent 
Peale.  The  Seventeenth  Century  is  thus  exactly 
like  the  Twentieth  Century  and  all  centuries  in 
between  may  be  skipped.  During  the  Twentieth 
Century,  Western  Thought  became  confused 
with  Eastern  Thought,  as  a  result  of  The  Meet- 
ing of  Northrop  and  Southrop,  and  has  thus 
come  to  an  End.  It  is  also  memorable  for  neo- 
Protestantism  ("Love  thy  Niebuhr"),  or  Rocke- 
feller Plaza  Orthodoxy  (Luce  et  Vaniias). 

Second  Semester:  Science 

Science  was  invented  by  the  decks,  who  were 
the  first  people  to  realize  that  it  was  a  Cood 
Thing,  ft  was  also  invented  by  Galileo,  who 
leaned  against  the  Tower  of  Pisa  to  see  if  it 
would  move  (eppur  si  muove).  Later  on,  science 
was  re-invented  by  Descartes.  After  losing  a  bet 
with  Pascal,  he  was  forced  to  live  in  a  stove 
("j'ai  faint,  done  je  cuit").  The  bet  resulted  from 
a  balloon  ascension  by  Robert  Montgomery, 
which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  cinematic  theory 
of  gases,  or  Gauss  (plural:  gassendi). 

The  most  memorable  branch  of  science  is 
physics.  Some  people  think  that  physics  was  in- 
vented by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  hit  by  an 
apple  when  he  was  sitting  under  a  tree  one  day 
writing  Shakespeare.  This  is  not  true,  ft  was 
Roger  Bacon,  and  it  wasn't  Shakespeare;  it  was 
Christopher  Marlowe.  Later  physics  was  taken 
up  by  Isaac  Newton,  who  invented  the  Second 
Law  of  Thermodynamics  (there  is  no  First  Law 
of  Thermodynamics).  Newton  also  discovered 
that  the  straightest  distance  between  two  points 
is  inversely  proportional,  though  he  did  not 
say  to  what.    This  was  left  to  Einstein.  Ein- 
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stein  is  chiefly  memorable  for  being  smarter  than 
Newton. 

Astronomy  was  independently  discovered  by 
Copernicus  and  Kepler,  who  sent  the  news  to 
each  other  (de  nova  stella)  by  sidereal  messenger. 
This  was  very  slow,  since  astronomers  measure 
time  in  light-years,  or  the  amount  of  light  in  a 
year.  Some  astronomers  like  to  find  stars  by  them- 
selves, like  Hershey,  the  famous  discoverer  of 
the  Milky  Way  and  the  Mars  Bar;  others  prefer 
to  go  around  in  a  Cepheid  cluster,  or  Magel- 
lanic cloud.  A  memorable  contest  once  took 
place  in  astronomy  between  the  Red  Giants  and 
the  White  Dwarfs,  refereed  by  Hubble,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Red  Shift.  Ever  since,  all  games 
in  astronomy  have  been  played  according  to 
Hoyle. 

Another  memorable  branch  of  science  is  elec- 
tronics, which  is  the  science  of  amplifying  mes- 
sages by  putting  them  through  a  degenerative 
circuit.  Electronics  can  handily  be  demonstrated 
in  the  home  by  filling  a  Leyden  far  full  of 
formaldehyde  and  turning  on  the  radio.  Through 
the  magic  of  modern  communications,  electronics 
reminds  us  of  such  famous  communicators  as 
Wiener,  Weaver,  Faraday,  and  Ohm  ("Be  it  ever 
so  laraday,  there's  no  place  like  ohm").  Origi- 
nally electronics  inventions  were  named  after 
people  (Lee  the  Forest,  Jennie  the  Transformer, 
etc.)  but  they  are  now  named  after  Polish  patriots 
— Edvac,  Eniac,  Cosmotron,  and  Radar.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  to  embarrass  the  Russians,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  turn  a  non-compatible  color. 

We  come  now  to  the  social  sciences,  which  are 
divided  into  sociology,  anthropology,  cultural 
anthropology,  anthropological  sociology,  socio- 
logical anthropology,  psychology,  dynamic  psy- 
chology, group  dynamics,  palmistry,  and  statistics 
(optional).  The  most  memorable  thing  about  the 
social  sciences  is  the  principle  of  anomie,  or 
autonomy,  which  holds  that  people  tend  to  be- 
have like  each  other.  This  helps  to  explain  such 
phenomena  as  the  in-group,  the  out-group,  the 
peer-group,  and  Margaret  Mead.  For  best  re- 
sults, advanced  held  work  in  the  social  sciences 
should  be  conducted  among  the  Mountain 
Arapesh,  who  are  a  pretty  lonely  crowd. 

Biology  is  especially  memorable  because  of 
evolution.  This  was  the  subject  of  a  maternity 
suit  (the  Stopes  trial)  between  William  Lane 
Bryant  and  the  famous  lawyer,  Clarence  Darwin. 
Darwin  believed  in  the  survival  of  the  best  fit, 
but  Bryant  won,  which  was  the  origin  of  demo- 
graphy, or  populism.  In  disgust,  Darwin  joined 
the  navy  as  an  enzyme  and  was  sent  around  the 
world  on  a  beagle.  Evolution  might  have  been 
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forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  Julian  Huxley, 
who  attended  the  trial  and  wrote  a  famous  book 
about  it,  called  Natural  Selection  without  Classes, 
or  Eyeless  in  (iaza. 

Included  under  biology  should  also  be  the 
history  of  medicine,  which  is  most  memorable 
when  it  is  psychosomatic.  This  branch  of  medi- 
cine was  invented  by  the  famous  physician, 
Peristalsis,  who  also  invented  nutrition  ("Mann 
ist  ioas  Mann  isst").  Nutrition  teaches  the  im- 
portance of  getting  plenty  of  protein  and  chloro- 
phyll, both  of  which  are  contained  in  black-strap 
molasses  (G.  Hauser  Wienerschnitzel,  Yoghurt, 
and  Strap  Iron  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Adi't.).  Psychoso- 
matic medicine  is  difficult  to  practice  without  an 
Orgone  Box,  which  is  guaranteed  to  make  you 
feel  Jung  and  to  last  for  1,000  years  (tausend- 
jahrende  Reich).  Psychosomatic  medicine  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  extra-sensory  perception, 
which  most  doctors  reject  and  keep  a  sharp  watch 
on  (der  Wacht  am  Rhine),  nor  with  psychiatry, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  psyche  (soma).  Since 
psychiatry  was  originally  invented  by  the  Greeks 
("Oedipus,  schmedipus,  so  long  he  loves  his 
mother"),  it  is  the  end  of  the  course. 

Final  Examination 

(1)  Name  a  great  idea. 

EVERYTHING  IS  ORCHIDS 

IF  THERE  is  any  art  form  that  is  less 
indigenous  to  America  than  the  twinkle-toes 
kind  of  classic  ballet,  somebody  like  Lincoln 
Kirstein  is  keeping  it  a  secret.  Curiously,  how- 
ever, the  ballet  is  one  of  our  few  cultural  exports 
that  seems  to  meet  with  almost  universal  ap- 
plause in  France,  where  audiences  are  tough:  in 
England,  the  home  of  Moira  Shearer;  and  in 
Italy.  When  the  New  York  City  Ballet  company 
goes  abroad  it  plays  to  full  and  enthusiastic 
houses  for  long  engagements.  It  has  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  in  London  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  and  festivals  in  Holland, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  It  was  the  first  foreign 
ballet  company  ever  invited  to  perform  in  the 
Paris  Opera  House. 

Most  cultural  exports  from  America  to  Europe 
are  greeted  with  something  considerably  more 
emphatic  than  apathy.  When  we  send  paintings 
to  Fiance  they  are  panned  by  the  impolite  press. 
The  same  is  true  in  England  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. Only  our  frivolous  arts  are  really  popular, 
and  Europe's  cultural  mentors  look  on  them  as 
corrupting  influences. 
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But  with  the  ballet  everything  is  orchids. 
Why? 

I've  been  watching  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
company  off  and  on  for  a  long  while  (the  last 
time  was  last  night),  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reason  for  its  success  abroad  is  in  the  universal 
ground-rules  of  the  art.  It'is  one  of  the  few  visual 
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arts practiced  in  our  time  in  which  the  performer 
is  called  upon  to  have  almost  perfect  control  oi 
his  medium  before  anyone  thinks  he  is  worth 
looking  at.  Self-expression  can  only  start  in  the- 
ballet  when  technique  is  completely  under  con- 
trol, and  the  techniques  of  the  dancer  of  classic 
ballet  are  acquired  at  the  cost  of  long  and  tire- 
some drill  and  a  kind  of  dedication  that  excludes 
most  of  the  rest  of  life.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
today  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  ballet  audience  is  a  sort  of  international 
society  of  fans.  They  know-  the  rules  and  quali- 
ties of  good  performance,  the  way  any  American 
baseball  fan  knows  what  to  expect  of  a  good 
second  baseman.  In  ballet  as  in  baseball  you  may 
argue  about  technique,  but  you  don't  argue  with 
it.  Our  best  ballet  is  technically  of  the  first  order 
and  since  it  is  trained  and  directed  and  choreo- 
graphed (all  right,  you  think  of  a  better  word) 
by  one  of  the  most  imaginative  artists  of  our 
time,  George  Balanchine,  it  not  only  commands 
respect  wherever  it  goes  but  evokes  enthusiasm 
as  well.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
language  of  the  dance  is  international,  but  it  is 
not  nonsense  to  say  that  respect  for  technique  is 
universal  and  that  the  classic  ballet  speaks  with 
the  same  voice  to  enthusiasts  of  the  dance 
wherever  this  ancient,  but  far  from  dead,  lan- 
guage is  known.  You  can  still  parse  the  language 
of  the  ballet,  while  in  the  other  visual  arts  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  know  which  is 
the  subject  and  which  the  predicate.  The  inter- 
national language  of  painting  and  sculpture,  you 
might  even  say,  is  a  lost  clause. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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ACCORDING  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  his 
k. father  "felt  that  all  would  be  gained  if  the 
whole  population  were  taught  to  read,  if  all  sorts 
of  opinion  were  allowed  to  be  addressed  to  them 
by  word  and  in  writing,  and  if,  by  means  of  the 
suffrage,  they  could  nominate  a  legislature  to 
give  effect  to  the  opinions  they  adopted."  Some- 
thing like  this  is  probably  still  the  prevailing 
view  of  the  relation  between  education  and 
popular  government. 

But  among  the  assumptions  underlying  such 
a  view  are  at  least  three  that  now  appear  more 
than  a  little  doubtful.  One  is  the  assumption  that 
the  citizen  can  master  "all  sorts  of  opinion,"  can 
be  fully  informed,  and  wants  to  be  badly  enough 
to  make  the  effort.  Another  is  the  assumption 
that  purely  technical  acquirements  enable  the 
individual  to  reach  sound  decisions— that  the 
ability  to  read  a  newspaper  equips  a  man  or 
woman  to  judge  wisely  what  he  reads  there.  And 
the  third  is  the  assumption  that  all  problems  of 
government  can  be  solved  by  bringing  together 
a  bunch  of  elected  representatives  who  are  simply 
long-handled  rubber  stamps  wielded  from  afar 
by  their  constituents. 

Anybody  who  has  thought  about  the  subject 
for  five  minutes  realizes  that  in  the  world  we  in- 
habit there  cannot  be  any  such  person  as  a  fully 
informed  citizen.  This  is  not  the  result  of  a  bad 
educational  system  and  cannot  be  remedied  by  a 
better  one.  It  is  the  result  of  the  sheer  mass  of  in- 
formation—and the  highly  technical  nature  of 
much  of  the  information— that  lies  behind  public 
issues.  No  one  man  can  know  enough  to  have 
intelligent  opinions  on  what  our  import  policies 
on  rare  earths  should  be  and  how  reliable 
the  political  leadership  in  Afghanistan  is  and 
whether  price  supports  for  hemp  are  needed.  If 
democracy  demands  that  we  master  all  these 
questions,  and  thousands  more  like  them,  then 
democracy  is  doomed,  because  we  cannot  do  it. 

Even  if  the  citizen  had  the  capacity  to  master 
all  these  questions,  and  the  time  and  will  to  do  it, 
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he  would  still  fail  to  be  fully  informed  on  public 
issues,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  information  he 
would  need  is  not  available:  it  is  secret.  How  can 
the  citizen,  however  conscientiously  he  does  his 
homework,  know  if  the  CIA  should  have  a 
smaller  budget  or  guided-missiles  research  a 
bigger  one?  Though  some  things  may  be  secret 
that  need  not  be,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  govern- 
ment could  survive  in  the  world  we  know  with- 
out some  secrecy.  That  fact  alone  makes  the  con- 
cept of  the  fully  informed  citizen  obsolete. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  mass  of  information 
needed  to  form  intelligent  opinions  has  increased 
(and  some  of  it  has  disappeared  from  view),  the 
estimate  of  the  citizen's  capacity  to  deal  with  in- 
formation has  shrunk.  Psychological  tests  have 
won  the  day.  After  we  have  expressed  all  our 
doubts  about  how  good  such  tests  are  and  even 
about  what  they  measure,  the  fact  remains:  they 
demonstrate  that  human  minds  differ  in  some 
measurable  dimension,  and  that  the  differences 
are  very  considerable  and  ineradicable.  And 
while  the  psychologists  have  been  busy  showing 
that  some  of  us  cannot  learn  very  much,  the 
psychoanalysts  have  been  busy  showing  us  that 
we  are  often  unable  to  use  properly  even  what  we 
do  manage  to  learn.  The  human  mind,  according 
to  the  psychoanalysts,  is  not  a  slightly  murky 
fluid  which  need  only  be  filtered  through  a  news- 
paper to  yield  the  pure  distillate  of  truth;  some- 
times it  is  a  crotchety,  perverse  organ  warping 
what  it  knows  to  dark  and  dangerous  ends. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  father  had  never  seen  a  copy 
of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  which  a  strong 
man  can  still  carry  home  by  himself  but  cer- 
tainly cannot  read  through  without  help.  He  had 
never  heard  of  an  IQ  or  a  compulsion  neurosis. 
And  he  had  never  seen  his  ideas  in  practice. 

We  have.  Germany  under  the  Weimar  Re- 
public was  a  pretty  good  example.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  literate  nations  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  it  came  at  the  end  of  an  era  in  which  the 
very  name  of  Germany  was  practically  synony- 


. .  all  right . . .  how  does  a  bill  become  a  law?" 


fhere  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when 
'almost  right"  isn't  close  enough.  During 
noments  like  this,  it's  comforting  to  be  able 
:o  reach  foi — and  get— the  exact  answer, 
/ou'll  find  it  in  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  lawyer,  either,  to 
:ollow  the  course  of  a  bill  through  World 
3ook  pages.  Facts  are  meant  to  be  under- 
stood. And  World  Book,  the  all-family  ency- 
:lopedia,  is  written  for  the  understanding  of 
students  as  well  as  the  enlightenment  of 
id  u  Its. 

World  Book  provides  the  background  and 
:he  answers  to  countless  questions  likely  to 
;ome  up  in  everyday  situations.  One  day 
/our  interest  may  be  literature;  the  next,  a 
ayman's  explanation  of  nuclear  fission;  or 


petroleum,  Japanese  architecture,  constella- 
tions. Whatever  the  topic  of  conversation, 
having  World  Book  at  your  fingertips  will 
settle  many  a  salty  argument  and  satisfy  in- 
quiring minds. 

All  World  Book  articles  are  authoritative, 
complete,  up  to  date,  and  kept  up  to  date. 
They  are  written  to  entertain  as  well  as  to 
inform.  Bindings  are  durable,  washable,  and 
scratch  resistant,  yet  handsomely  crafted. 

See  for  yourself  why  the  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  is  found  in  more  schools,  libra- 
ries, and  homes  than  any  other  reference  set. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  reprint,  "How 
A  Bill  Becomes  A  Law."  Write  Mr.  Dean 
Sarena,  World  Book,  Dept.  1331 ,  Box  3565, 
Chicago  54,  Illinois. 


World  Book 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 
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mous  with  education  throughout  the  West.  It 
suffered  no  dearth  of  publications  to  bring  in- 
formation and  opinions  to  the  people;  even  its 
printing  was  technically  superb.  It  had  a  scheme 
ol  proportional  representation  as  ingenious  as 
the  human  mind  can  devise  to  permit  the  citizens 
to  elect  representatives  "to  give  effect  to  the 
opinions  they  adopted."  But  it  coidd  not  prevail 
against  1  Iitler. 

The  public  school  movement  grew  out  of  such 
hopes  as  the  elder  Mill  expressed.  Is  it  any 
wonder  if  it  has  lost  vigor  and  direction  as  those 
hopes  have  been  more  and  more  undermined? 
And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  human 
material  the  schools  have  to  handle  has  changed 
since  Mill's  time.  Better  food  means  that  the 
youngsters  are  bigger  and  stronger  and  more 
rambunctious;  if  Dr.  Kinsey's  figures  are  right, 
the  boys  reach  sexual  maturity  about  a  year 
earlier  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago.  Pre-school 
rearing  is  increasingly  permissive.  Distractions 
multiply.  The  organization  of  work  (and  child- 
labor  laws)  make  it  all  but  impossible  for  urban 
children  to  share  in  the  world  of  adult  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  not  a  cheering  situation. 

HOPE  SPRINGS  ETERNAL 

YET  the  voice  of  old  Mill's  heirs  is  still 
heard  in  the  land.  If  you  doubt  it,  look  at 
Morris  L.  Ernst's  Utopia  1976  (Rinehart,  $3.50). 
This  book  is  not  a  Utopia  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  imaginary  construct  of  an  ideal  society,  but 
it  is  indubitably  Utopian,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a 
rambling,  generous-spirited  summary  of  Ernst's 
optimistic  wishes  for  society.  Since  most  of  these 
wishes  are  not  going  to  come  true,  the  book  need 
not  long  detain  us,  but  the  treatment  of  educa- 
tion is  worth  mentioning  as  symptomatic  of  a 
dying  school  of  thought. 

Ernst's  longest  chapter  deals  with  education. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  Utopian  tradition.  It 
is  easy  to  dream  up  fine  new  societies,  but  where 
will  the  people  come  from  to  live  in  them?  Well, 
education  will  have  to  create  them.  So  Ernst  dis- 
poses of  "War,  Peace,  and  the  UN"  in  thirteen 
pages,  but  it  takes  him  twemy-nine  pages  to  de- 
liver his  ripe  thoughts  on  "Education  and  the 
Rich  Life."  Ernst  is  not  concerned  with  what 
education  is  or  ought  to  be;  he  just  knows  that 
it  is  a  Good  Thing.  He  is  as  innocent  of  any  no- 
tion of  human  limitation  as  old  James  Mill  him- 
self. "To  those  who  declare  that  many  people  are 
unfit  for  more  education,"  he  writes,  "the  clear 
future  answer  will  be  that  the  deficiency  is  in  the 
educators  and  not  in  the  people."  Which  is 
doubtless  reassuring  to  the  people,  though  it  can 
only  deepen  the  look  of  desperation  in  the  edu- 
cator's eye. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  say  of  Arthur  Bestor, 
author  of  The  Restoration  of  Learning  (Knopf, 
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$6),  that  he  is  another  disciple  of  James  Mill.  He 
is  certainly  not  to  be  confused  with  Ernst  as  a 
student  of  educational  problems.  For  one  thing, 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  psycho- 
logical testing,  as  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  many  other  aspects  of  contemporary 
education  that  need  an  investigator  of  his  shrewd- 
ness and  vigor  and  thoroughness.  He  is  not  day- 
dreaming about  what  he  wishes  education  might 
be;  he  is  passionately  concerned  lor  what  educa- 
tion is  now  and  what  has  to  be  done  to  make  it 
better. 

At  the  same  time  Bestor's  point  of  departure 
(and  his  great  limitation  as  a  thinker  on  educa- 
tion) is  essentially  the  same  set  of  ideas  that 
James  Mill  entertained.  He  adds  only  one  new 
term  to  Mill's  formulation  of  the  role  of  educa- 
tion: according  to  Bestor,  the  student— in  addi- 
tion to  being  literate  and  informed— needs  "to 
learn  to  think."  As  a  consequence  of  putting  the 
educational  problem  in  this  simple  way,  Bestor 
makes  rather  absurd  claims  for  what  the  old- 
fashioned  intellectual  training  he  advocates  will 
do  for  the  student.  At  one  point,  for  instance, 
he  is  talking  about  the  student's  progress  in  the 
study  of  history;  "in  high  school,"  he  says,  "the 
pattern  of  history  becomes  at  last  clear."  But 
any  high-school  student  for  whom  the  pattern 
of  history  has  become  clear  has  been  sold  down 
the  river  by  somebody.  Wise  men  read  history 
all  their  lives  without  its  pattern  ever  becoming 
clear,  ami  when  it  does  become  clear  they 
usually  cease  to  be  wise. 

At  bottom  Bestor  has  not  decided  what  educa- 
tion is  for.  He  is  sure  that  the  method  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  intellectual,  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  decided  what  its  object  should  be.  He  often 
lapses  into  the  vocabulary  of  "education  for 
citizenship,"  with  unhappy  results.  He  lashes  out, 
for  example,  at  those  who  "de-emphasize  foreign 
languages  during  a  period  of  war  and  postwar 
global  tensions."  But  the  argument  for  studying 
foreign  languages  based  on  the  political  situation 
of  the  moment  is  false  and  misleading.  Would 
world  tensions  really  be  relaxed  one  iota  if  every 
American  could  discuss  the  pen  of  his  aunt  in 
French  of  flawless  Parisian  accent?  If  the  political 
situation  provides  the  reason  for  studying  foreign 
languages,  what  languages  should  we  study— a 
few  years  ago  Korean,  now  Russian,  next  year 
Swahili  perhaps?  Should  we  not  study  foreign 
languages  in  time  of  peace?  Are  "global  tensions" 
sufficient  incentive  to  make  a  youngster  learn  the 
principal  parts  of  one  irregular  verb?  No. 

AND  curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  his  distinc- 
tion as  a  historian,  Bestor  is  a  little  unsatisfactory 
in  dealing  with  the  historical  questions  his  book 
raises.  Though  he  is  sure  that  the  "essential 
thing"  in  history  is  "to  incorporate  the  perspec- 
tive of  time  into  one's  day-to-day  judg- 
ments," he  is  pretty  impatient  with  those  who 
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look  at  educational  problems  that 
way.  Concerning  one  problem  he 
says,  "To  use  the  past  as  the  princi- 
pal standard  of  comparison  is,  in  it- 
sell,  an  avoidance  of  the  real  issue." 
The  main  historic  al  question  Bestor's 
hook  raises  is  this:  was  the  "tradi- 
tional" (i.e.,  late-nineteenth-century) 
curriculum  abandoned  because  it 
would  not  work  in  the  modern  con- 
text of  mass  education,  or  was  it 
abandoned  because  the  professors  of 
education  stole  the  schools  out  from 
under  our  noses?  Bestor  thinks  it  was 
theft,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  educationists  he  quotes  from  so 
copiously  and  .so  tellingly  are  bright 
enough  to  steal  anything  as  big  as 
the  public-school  system. 

Yet  w  hen  you  have  said  everything 
that  can  be  said  against  Bestor,  and 
said  it  as  harshly  as  it  has  been  said 
here,  the  fact  remains  that  he  has 
performed  a  valuable  public  service. 
He  has  gone  through  an  immense 
body  of  writing  by  what  he  calls 
"educationists,"  chiefly  men  and 
women  responsible  for  training 
teachers,  and  he  presents  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  many  (though 
not  by  any  means  all)  of  these  people 
are  not  up  to  the  mark.  His  quota- 
tions from  the  reports  of  the  Illinois 
Curriculum  Program  alone  are  dev- 
astating: the  reports  are  written  in  a 
style  at  most  semi-literate,  and  the 
poverty  of  imagination  and  the  in- 
tellectual chaos  they  display  are  ap- 
palling. 

Nor  is  his  skill  in  exposing  non- 
sense Bestor's  only  contribution.  He 
has  gone  into  the  dull  and  compli- 
cated subject  of  certifying  teachers 
with  characteristic  diligence:  his  sug- 
gestions for  reform  are  excellent.  His 
proposals  for  using  learned  societies 
to  maintain  standards  in  public 
schools  are  sound,  though  he  prob- 
ably expects  too  much  of  them;  his 
plan  for  integrating  high-school 
teachers  into  such  societies  is  admir- 
able. He  also  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  a  scheme  for  regrouping  stu- 
dents in  the  schools  on  the  basis  of 
mental  age;  he  has  worked  hard  on 
this,  but  it  is  still  open  to  a  good 
many  objections. 

Bestor  is  not  a  great  or  original 
educational  thinker;  in  the  end  his 
plea  lor  a  return  to  the  traditional 
curriculum  will  probably  have  to  go 
unheeded,  because  the  assumptions 
of  a  James  Mill  arc  too  deeply  eroded 


to  furnish  the  foundation  for  so  vast 
an  enterprise  as  American  public 
education.  But  even  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  go  in  Bestor's  direc- 
tion, he  lias  performed  a  real  service 
in  demonstrating  that  the  way  we  are 
now  headed  simply  will  not  do. 

AND  GLADLY  STOP  TEACHING 

JOAN  DUNN'S  Retreat  from 
Learning  (David  McKay,  $3)  is  an 
extended  footnote  to  Bestor's  book, 
written  from  the  inside.  This  is  a 
girlishly  talkative  account  of  the  four 
years  Miss  Dunn  spent  as  a  teacher 
in  a  New  York  City  high  school  and 
why  she  quit.  Some  of  her  criticisms 
need  not  be  taken  altogether  seri- 
ously; they  only  show  how  surprised 
a  well-brought-up  girl  can  be  that 
working  for  a  living  among  other 
people  results  in  general  laceration 
of  the  ego.  And  her  indignation  at 
the  incompetence  of  some  of  her 
colleagues  is  the  result  of  a  youthful 
idealism  that  has  not  yet  learned  that 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  wTork  has 
to  be  done  by  mediocre  people.  Her 
arraignment  of  teaching  on  the 
grounds  that  you  have  to  get  up  too 
early  is  heartfelt  but  amusing— early 
rising  is  certainly  one  of  life's  un- 
mitigated horrors,  but  many  occupa- 
tions require  it. 

But  Miss  Dunn  does  succeed  in 
doing  a  number  of  things  admirably. 
She  shows  the  sterility  of  a  rigidly 
conformist  educational  philosophy 
that  has  lost  its  stuffing;  she  shows 
how  a  curriculum  designed  to  in- 
terest the  students  really  bores  them; 
she  shows  how  the  teacher's  spon- 
taneity is  ground  away  by  a  vast 
educational  bureaucracy.  Civic  re- 
sponsibility is  too  vague  to  provide 
an  imperative  for  learning;  the  world 
of  work  too  remote.  What  the 
students  need— and  their  boredom 
with  the  trifling  piffle  being  offered 
them  shows  that  it  is  also  what  they 
want— is  to  be  introduced  to  a  world 
where  something  matters,  a  world  of 
shape  and  significance. 

W  H  \'  educ  ation  loi  citizenship  is 
not  enough,  even  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  shown  in  a  fine  essay 
by  Lord  Percy  of  Newcastle,  pub- 
lished under  the  unfortunate  title 
The  Heresy  of  Democracy  (Henry 
Regnery,  SI).  The  title  is  unfortu- 
nate not  only  because  it  will  put  off 
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Know  Your 
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By  ARTHUR  LARSON 

U.  S.  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 

"A  book  about  what  the  average 
American  can  expect  from  Social 
Security,  how  he  and  his  family 
can  go  about  getting  what  belongs 
to  them  under  the  law,  has  long 
needed  to  be  written.  It  has  now 
been  written  by  Arthur  Larson." 
—  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  $2.95 


Big  Business 

Leaders 
in  America 

By  W.  LLOYD  WARNER 
and  JAMES  ABEGGLEN 

"A  heartening  confirmation  that 
there  is  greater  chance  to  rise  to 
the  top  now  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
Penetrating  group  portrait  of 
America's  top  executives  and  the 
forces  that  put  them  where  they 
are." — Chicago  Tribune  $3.75 
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The  Early  Years 
of  Childhood 

By  CATHERINE  STERN 
and  TONI  S.  GOULD 

"Charts  a  clear  alternative  path 
between  the  extremes  of  harsh 
authoritarianism  and  weak  per- 
missiveness. Every  parent  and 
every  educator  can  profit  from  its 
important  insights  and  new  tech- 
niques."— Abraham  H.  Maslow, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Bran- 
deis  University  $3.50 

At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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some  prospective  readers  but  also 
because  it  is  a  little  misleading.  Percy 
is  not  opposed  to  what  most  of  us 
call  democracy— a  representative  gov- 
ernment responsible  to  the  people, 
such  as  we  have  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  What  he  is  condemn- 
ing is  any  state  that  presumes  to 
speak  with  the  voice  of  God.  In  our 
era  that  kind  of  state  is  most  often  a 
popular  democracy,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God.  Such  a  state, 
Lord  Percy  argues,  is  inevitably  ir- 
responsible, immoral,  and  totali- 
tarian. 

To  summarize  Percy's  learned  and 
subtle  argument  very  crudely,  democ- 
racy becomes  totalitarian  when  it 
ceases  to  make  a  distinction  between 
crime  and  sin.  When  the  state  no 
longer  confines  its  police  powers  to 
the  criminals  (those  who  have  com- 
mitted overt  offenses  defined  by 
statute)  and  starts  going  after  the 
sinners  too,  then  it  becomes  the  only 
source  of  morality  in  society.  It  is 
responsible  to  nothing  outside  itself. 
There  arises  a  vast  univocal  political 
party  which  regards  dissenters  not 
as  opponents  to  be  dealt  with  but  as 
sinners  to  be  purged.  The  scope  of 
criminal  law  expands  and  legal  pro- 
cedures change,  so  that  courtrooms 
become  overgrown  confessionals. 

Percy  does  not  draw  from  his 
argument  any  direct  conclusions  for 
education,  though  his  own  distin- 
guished career  has  been  divided 
between  political  service  and  educa- 
tional administration  But  the  impli- 
cations seem  clear.  If  the  state  has  to 
be  kept  responsible  to  something  out- 
side itself,  then  the  individual  must 
be  prepared  for  something  more  than 
citizenship,  and  something  better: 
he  must  be  a  fully  developed  moral 
being,  capable  of  censuring  and  re- 
straining the  state,  not  merely  serv- 
ing it. 

THE  i\I  A  N  IN  THE 
DINING  ROOM 

THIS  whole  problem  is  ap- 
proached in  a  different  way  by 
Ganada's  eminent  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  in 
his  excellent  collection  of  lectures 
Democracy  and  World  Politics 
(Princeton  University  Press,  $2.75). 

Among  other  things,  Democracy 
a i id  World  Politics  is  an  answer  to 


those  writers  like  Sir  Harold  Nicol- 
son  in  England  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  here  who  have  argued  that 
democracy  has  made  diplomacy  im- 
possible. What  Pearson  has  to  say  on 
this  point  is  worth  quoting  at  some 
length: 

"The  malady  which  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann  warns  us  against,  of  indecisive- 
ness,  reluctance  to  face  reality  or 
take  the  necessary  but  hard  decisions, 
is  not,  as  I  see  it,  inherent  in  democ- 
racy as  a  political  or  constitutional 
system.  It  is,  rather,  the  result  of 
an  internal  derangement  within  in- 
dividual men.  This  malady,  which  is 
contagious,  can  hit  any  society  if 
enough  men  in  positions  of  political 
influence  abdicate  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities in  favor  of  their  special 
selfish  or  superficial  interests. 

"For  this  purpose,  the  key  differ- 
ence between  a  representative  democ- 
racy and  other  forms  of  political 
society  is  that  in  the  former  every 
citizen  as  an  elector  is  in  a  position 
to  influence  a  decision;  the  attitudes 
of  more  people  have  an  immediate 
and  significant  bearing  on  political 
events.  When  the  moral  tone  of  the 
majority  is  sound  this  is  a  source  of 
strength.  ...  In  autocratic  or  oligar- 
chic societies,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  flabbiness  of 
only  a  few  men  in  the  seats  of  power 
will  lead  to  the  disintegration  of 
great  empires,  as  it  did  in  1917  in 
Russia. 

"Democracies  are  not  .  .  .  more 
susceptible  than  other  societies  to  the 
political  disease  which  destroys  civili- 
zations, and  which  I  have  described 
as  a  loss  of  character  and  a  weaken- 
ing of  moral  fiber.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
democratic  government  which  re- 
quires a  public  servant  to  speak  or 
vote  or  act  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment of  the  nation's  best  interests.  .  . . 
The  practicing  politician  should,  be- 
fore reaching  a  decision,  make  an 
estimate  of  the  public  acceptability 
of  any  given  course;  usually  he  will 
be  right  to  adapt  his  timing  and 
method  of  presentation  to  it.  But 
that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
acting  against  his  own  best  judg- 
ment of  what,  all  factors  considered, 
the  national  interest  requires.  To  do 
this  latter  is  a  form  of  betrayal. 

"The  essential  political  principle 
of  democracy  is  what  is  called  re- 
sponsible government:  the  provision 
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that  the  government,  if  its  exercise 
of  power  is  not  approved,  can  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  tbe  electorate. 
This  provision  is  in  no  sense  based 
on  the  assumption,  demonstrably 
false  in  the  light  of  even  short 
periods  of  history,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  on  every  issue  is  in- 
variably right;  but  rather  on  the 
sound  theory  that  the  most  appro- 
priate, though  possibly  not  the  most 
e  xpert,  judge  of  good  cooking  is  not 
the  man  in  the  kitchen  but  the  man 
in  the  dining  room." 

This  is  not  only  a  reply  to  Lipp- 
mann;  it  is  also  a  reply  to  James 
Mill.  Pearson's  ideal  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  that  he  shall  be  an  ex- 
pert on  all  matters— that  impossible 
creature,  the  fully  informed  citizen; 
and  his  ideal  for  a  government  is  not 
that  it  shall  be  a  collection  of  rubber 
stamps  mechanically  representing 
the  constituents.  What  we  want,  both 
in  government  and  everywhere  else, 
are  men  and  women  who  are  morally 
aware  and  morally  responsible,  and 
an  institutional  framework  that  en- 
ables moral  responsibility  to  be 
exercised  in  human  affairs.  This  pro- 
vides a  sound  objective  for  educa- 
tion. 

IT  CAN  HAPPEN  HERE 

BU  T,  it  will  be  objected,  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  can- 
not "teach  morality,"  because  of  the 
constitutional  separation  between 
church  and  state.  It  is  true  that  the 
sc  hools  cannot  preach  to  the  students 
—which  is  just  as  well,  since  of  all 
educational  techniques  preaching  is 
the  least  effective.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  public  schools 
cannot  introduce  students  to  a  moral 
universe,  a  world  where  things  mat- 
ter, and  some  things  matter  more 
than  others.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween moral  prescription  and  moral 
experience.  Moral  prescription  will 
hugely  have  to  be  left  to  other  insti- 
tutions than  the  school,  but  the 
school  can  certainly  enlarge  the  stu- 
dent's moral  experience.  The  chief 
vehicle,  I  think,  must  be  art— litera- 
ture, music,  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  so  on.  The  arts  are  civilization's 
storehouse  of  felt  values,  the  render- 
ing of  what  has  seemed  important  to 
those  of  powerful  imagination  and 
profound  feeling  and  great  mastery 
of  expression.  They  do  not  prescribe; 


they  dramatize  in  a  context  of  feel- 
ing. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  defend 
education  through  art,  or  to  show 
how  it  would  be  achieved  in  practice. 
But  anyone  interested  in  pursuing 
the  subject  should  look  at  a  couple 
of  older  books  that  have  recently 
come  back  into  print:  On  the 
Aesthetic  Education  of  Man,  by  the 
German  poet  Schiller  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  $3),  and  Homo  Ludens, 
by  Johan  Huizinga  (Beacon  Press 
paperback,  $1.25).  The  first  is  a  new 
translation  of  a  series  of  letters  on 
the  education  of  children  through 
art  written  160  years  ago;  the  second 
is  a  fascinating  account  of  "man  the 
player"  and  the  contribution  of  play 
to  civilization,  with  many  implica- 
tions for  educational  theory. 

(On  the  subject  of  reprints,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that 
Robert  M.  Hutchins'  Great  Books, 
originally  published  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  many-volumed  edition  of 
the  books  themselves,  has  now  been 
made  available  separately  by  Simon 
and  Schuster,  at  $3.  Here  Hutchins 
continues  to  advocate  as  the  objec- 
tive of  education  the  realization  of 
the  individual's  "full  human  poten- 
tiality," which  has  been  his  chief 
contribution  to  educational  thought 
in  this  generation.  He  also  continues 
to  advocate  what  he  calls  "the  Great 
Conversation"  as  the  means  of 
achieving  this  objective.  But  develop- 
ment of  our  full  human  potentiality 
requires  more  of  us  than  an  exchange 
of  opinion.) 

A  WISE  and  wonderful  little 
book  called  Education:  The  Lost 
Dimension,  by  W.  R.  Niblett  (Sloane, 
$2.50),  puts  the  problem  of  contem- 
porary education  better  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  seen.  This  book 
should  be  widely  read  in  educational 
circles,  but  it  also  has  many  things  to 
say  to  anyone  who  Avants  to  under- 
stand himself  better  and  lead  his  life 
more  wisely. 

The  "lost  dimension"  of  the  title- 
is  the  dimension  of  feeling  or  imagi- 
nation. Several  considerations  have 
convinced  Niblett  that  education  has 
to  be  concerned  with  (hat  dimension. 
For  one  thing,  his  study  of  anthro- 
pology has  shown  him  that  education 
always  dies  the  child  into  the  emo- 
tional life  of  the  community;  we  can 
either  recognize  that  fact  and  learn 
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to  do  the  job  well,  or  forget  it  and 
do  the  job  hit-or-miss.  For  another 
tiling,  observation  lias  convinced 
Niblett  that  education  in  science  has 
not  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  once  en- 
tertained for  it  (some  of  his  criticisms 
of  education  in  science  are  remark- 
ably like  those  recently  advanced  by 
J.  Robert  Oppenheimer).  Niblett 
also  thinks  that  schools  are  over- 
impressed  by  the  results  of  psycho- 
logical testing.  The  IO  tells  us  some- 
thing about  one  dimension  of  the 
mind,  but  only  one.  It  proves  noth- 
ing about  the  capacity  for  feeling. 

"The  inward  life  is  a  life  of  im- 
agining and  feeling,  and  upon  its 
health  and  vigor  the  quality  of  our 
living  and  the  quality  of  our  con- 
victions must  depend."  Xiblett's 
book  is  not  a  plea  for  curriculum  re- 
form: it  is  a  plea  for  a  very  important 
and  necessary  shift  in  emphasis. 

FROM  England  comes  another 
book  diametrically  opposed  to  Xib- 
lett's argument.  This  is  The  Fore- 
seeable Future  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  S2.50),  in  which  the 
author,  the  Xobel  Prize-winning 
physicist  Sir  George  Thomson,  tries 
to  chart  the  possible  technological 
future  of  mankind.  Thomson  be- 
lieves that  education  in  the  future 
should  be  more  "quantitative,"  more 
scientific,  with  even  less  importance 
attached  to  those  subjects  which  in- 
form and  develop  the  imagination 
and  feelings  than  now. 

Yet  when  Thomson  wanders  from 
his  fascinating  speculations  on  the 
technology  of  the  future,  his  remarks 
raise  grave  doubts  about  how  ade- 
quate the  quantitative  education  he 
advocates  is.  He  leaves  war  out  of 
his  calculations  of  the  future,  he  says, 
because  neither  its  occurrence  nor 
its  intensity  can  be  predicted:  these 
are  matters  of  human  passion  and 
therefore  lie  outside  the  scientist's 
ken.  But  isn't  it  foolish  to  direct  all 
your  educational  energy  into  con- 
structing a  highly  developed  tech- 
nology if  the  passions  that  can  de- 
stroy it  are  left  as  primitive  and  un- 
tutored as  when  they  came  out  ot 
the  jungle? 

SPACE  does  not  permit  more  than 
a  mention  of  a  most  distinguished 
recent  contribution  to  the  history  of 
educational  thought,  A.  Dwight 
Culler's    The     Imperial  Intellect 


(Yale  University  Press,  $5),  a  beau- 
tifull)  informed  and  graciously 
written  account  of  Cardinal  New- 
man's theory  of  education  and  ex- 
perience as  student  and  educator. 
The  book  convinces  me  that 
Cardinal  Xewman  reached  few  con- 
clusions that  can  guide  us  in  estab- 
lishing policies  for  public  schools  in 
twentieth-century  America,  but  it 
also  convinces  me  that  his  work 
raises  questions  which  no  one  who 
wants  to  think  seriously  about  educa- 
tion—at any  time  or  in  any  place- 
can  ignore. 
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FICTION 

The  Boy  Who  Made  Good,  by  Mary 
Deasy. 

Ivor  Kelly,  the  boy  who  "made 
good,"  was  a  small-town  youngster 
who  grew  up  to  run  for  governor  in 
a  state  of  the  Upper  South  in  1935. 
One  of  those  people  with  overwhelm- 
ing personal  charm,  able  to  give 
everybody  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  him— though  he  had  little  in 
himself— his  philosophy  of  life  was: 
"If  you're  not  willing  to  take  extra- 
ordinary chances,  nothing  extraordi- 
nary will  ever  happen  to  you.-'  He 
lived  his  philosophy  to  the  hilt,  so  a 
lot  happens  and  it's  quite  extraordi- 
nary. The  story  is  told  with  emotion, 
yet  restraint,  by  the  girl,  twenty  years 
his  junior,  who  is  in  love  with  him. 

Little,  Brown,  S3. 95 

NON-FICTION 

Life  and  Language  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

This  book  is  more  than  even  its 
inclusive  title  would  indicate.  It  is  a 
defense  of  the  Hebrew  mind  and 
imagination  in  comparison  with  the 
Creek  by  one  who  loves  and  appre- 
ciates both  with  deep  and  affec- 
tionate perception.  She  starts  with 
Matthew  Arnold's  assertion  that: 

the  ancient  Hebrews  were  gov- 
erned   by    obedience    to  their 


Sacred  Law  and  to  the  Will  of 

Cod  as  expressed  within  it,  in< 
other  words  by  strictness  of  con-\ 
science,  whereas  the  Creeks  were 
governed  by  spontaneity  of  con-\ 
sciousness.  Or,  to  put  it  more! 
simply,  that  the  Hebrews  saw  life 
in  terms  of  conduct,  whereas  the 
Creeks  saw  life  in  terms  of 
thou glit  and  beauty. 

Then  by  piling  example  on  example 
and  interpretation  on  interpretation 
she  works  her  way  to  her  conclusion' 
about  the  Hebrews: 

Although  their  peculiar  geniusi 
was  not  bequeathed  to  future; 
ages  in  any  remarkable  works  of, 
their  hands  or  in  philosophical 
conceptions  and  ideas,  it  was  l>e- 
queathed  in  words  .  .  .  and  their 
rare  gifts  of  literan  expression 
owed  more  to  their  sense  of  won 
der  and  their  instinct  for  wor 
ship  than  to  any  other  of  theii 
mental  and  spiritual  endow 
ments.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  source 
of  both  these  qualities  lay,  ot 
course,  in  their  extraordinary 
vitality,  both  physical  and  spir- 
itual. 

Then  there  are  tucked  away  in  the 
last  chapter  a  few  levealing  para 
graphs  on  literary  criticism.  But  tc 
this  reader  the  most  illuminating 
passages  are  those  on  time  and  plaa 
as  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Old  Testament— a  lan 
guage  that  has  no  word  for  "hour/ 
no  definite  clear-cut  tenses,  only  the 
perfect  (translated  as  the  past)  anc 
the  imperfect  (roughly  translated  a 
the  future).  The  very  forms  of  th< 
verbs  seem  to  affirm  that  that  whid 
was,  is  now  and  ever  more  shall  be 
It  becomes  easy  to  understand  wlv 
the  Hebrews  possess  such  a  sense  o 
their  own  history  and  destiny.  .  . 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  subject 
discussed  in  Miss  Chase's  book  an< 
if  sometimes  she  seems  to  make  he 
point  not  once  but  many  times,  on 
has  the  feeling  it  is  because  shi 
knows  and  loves  her  subject  so  wei| 
that  to  omit  anything  is  an  anguish 

Norton,  S 

The   Retrial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  b 

Regine  Pernoud. 

Twenty  years  after  the  trial  an- 
condemnation  of  Joan  at  Rouen,  th 
Papal  commissioners  undertook  a  n 
trial,  again  at  Rouen,  which  laste 
six  years  (1450-56)  and  resulted  i 
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her  rehabilitation.  The  six  years 
were  spent  in  hearing  witnesses  and 
taking  down  statements  from  all  over 
France.  The  people  and  priests  from 
Domremy  who  knew  her  as  a  child 
appeared;  Jean,  Count  of  Dunois, 
her  aide,  could  not  come  in  person 
but  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  vivid 
chapters  <>l  personal  history  in  his 
account  which  tells,  among  oilier 
things,  what  it  was  like  to  be  at  the 
side  of  the  Maid  when  she  was  rais- 
ing the  siege  ol  Orleans.  Priests  who 
had  been  her  confessors  during  her 
!  trial  and  held  the  cross  for  her  at  her 
burning  were  heard;  her  squires  and 
heralds.  In  the  pages,  suddenly  very 
'  much  alive,  is  a  cross  section  of  fif- 
teenth-century France.  And  here  is 
this  remarkable  record,  astonishingly 
(  enough  for  the  first  time  in  English, 
I  edited  by  a  woman  who  is  a  devout 
i  Catholic  and  a  distinguished  his- 
torian. Katherine  Anne  Porter  has 
written  a  beautiful  introduction. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  $4. 75 

I  Life  With  Fiorello,  by  Ernest  Cuneo. 

Mr.  Cuneo,  a  lawyer  who  among 
:  bis  other  activities  is  President  of  the 
North    American    Newspaper  Al- 
liance, started  his  career  in  1931  as  a 
j  law  clerk  in  the  office  of  Fiorello 
[  LaGuardia  when  the  latter  was  hold- 
I  ing  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
seventy-seventh  Congress.   This  cas- 
i  ual,  amusing,  very  frank  book  by  a 
■  man  who  knew  Fiorello  intimately 
I,  from  that  day  forward,  has  in  it 
I  much  of  the  vitality,   punch,  and 
enthusiasm  that  New  York's  Little 
I  Flower  generated  wherever  he  went. 
(  There  is  humor  here,  too,  and  evoca- 
j  live  history  ol  the  Depression  and 
|  prewar  years  and  issues.   There  is 
less  about  the  Mayoralty,   lint  it  is 
,  an  affectionate  book,  fun  to  read  as 
LaGuardia  must  have  been  fun  to 
know.  And  that  is  what  the  author 
intended.  If  occasionally  the  figures 
of  speech  get  out  of  hand— "In  the 
i  vast  cathedral  of  American  history, 
I  he  deserves  stained  glass."— "To  the 
citizens  of  New  York  in  the  Roaring 
I  Twenties,  Fiorello  was  as  inescapable 
as  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  life  ol 
the  Eskimo."— "He  was  much  more 
than  the  handwriting  on  the  wall; 
lie  was  a  neon  light  on  the  end  of 
the  civic  nose."-it  is,  one  is  sure,  be- 
cause the  subject  lends  himself  to 
,  such  hyperbole. 

Macmillan,  $4 
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Mr.  New  York:  The  Autobiography 
of  Grover  Whalen. 

This  book,  which  is  all  about  New 
York,  has  much  less  personality  than 
the  biography  above  and,  oddly, 
much  less  of  New  York's  flavor, 
though  Mr.  Whalen,  as  the  world 
knows,  has  been  present  at  nearly 
every  large  civic  function  since 
Mayor  Hylan's  day.  He  has  been 
New  Yoi  k's  host  for  thirty-five  years, 
under  seven  Mayors,  and  the  events 
that  he  has  seen  are  themselves  a 
kind  of  history.  His  chapters  on  the 
World's  Fair,  his  particular  baby,  are 
especially  interesting.  The  author 
has  for  so  long  been  presenting  a 
formal  facade  for  New  York  that 
perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  expect  him  to 
give  us  the  intimate  feel  of  any 
smoke-filled  rooms  or  any  lively  per- 
sonal revelations.  Anyway  here  is 
New  York's  shining  facade  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  Mr.  Whalen's  for 
slightly  longer,  still  more  or  less  in 
top  hat  and  cutaway. 

Putnam.  $5 

A  Night  to  Remember,  by  Walter 
Lord. 

It  is  a  pity  that  on  the  rather 
garish  jacket  of  this  book,  showing  a 
Hollywood  liner,  lights  ablaze,  head- 
ing for  a  papier-mache  iceberg,  time 
is  no  mention  of  the  Titanic.  But 
even  if  there  were,  it  could  give  no 
idea  of  the  really  remarkable  scope 
and  excitement  (mental  as  well  as 
emotional)  of  this  document.  Mr. 
Lord  has  interviewed  nearly  every 
living  survivor  of  that  fateful  night 
of  April  14,  1912.  He  has  pored  over 
all  the  documents  and  newspapers 
here  and  in  England  that  pertain  to 
the  tragedy.  (There  are  in  the  book, 
lor  instance,  reproductions  of  the 
menu  lor  the  last  meal  served  aboard, 
of  a  survivor-steward's  pay  slip  from 
the  White  Star  Line  showing  that 
pay  stopped  as  the  waters  washed 
ovei  the  Titanic.)  There  are  the  now- 
familiar  stories  of  heroism  and  cow- 
ardice, but  with  a  difference.  When 
the  fust  boats  were  loaded,  it  now  be- 
comes clear,  the  passengers  didn't 
really  believe  that  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing and  many  of  the  women  climbed 
in  as  a  kind  of  discipline  when  they 
would  have  much  preferred  staving 
in  the  warm  saloon  to  which  they 
believed  they'd  return  anyway.  The 
band  never  played  "Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee."  It  played  ragtime  and  at 
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For  sparkling,  dramatic, 
applause-getting  speeches  .  .  . 

THE  SPEECHMAKER'S 
COMPLETE  HANDBOOK 

By  Edward  L.  Friedman 

Whether  you're  making  your  fii>l  speech  or 
your  lniti.lt ■.■dili.  running  for  office  or  ad- 
dressing the  PTA,  you'll  never  he  at  a  loss 
for  words  if  you  make  this  amazing  hook 
your  public  speaking  hihle.  THE  SPEECH- 
MAKER'S  COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  is  a 
huge  storehouse  of  colorful,  point-making 
material  and  a  complete  planning  guide  for 
speakers. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  tested,  sure- 
fire suggestions  included  in  this  handhook. 
Each  item  dramatizes  a  specific-,  definite 
point,  and  shows  you  how  to  work  the  mate- 
rial— a  joke,  a  topical  reference,  a  capsule 
hiography  or  some  point  of  general  infor- 
mation— smoothly  into  your  speech.  You 
won't  have  to  grope  or  stumble  to  find  your 
point  you'll  have  it  at  hand  when  you 
need  it. 

This  indispensable  guide  brings  you 

•  A  wealth  of  fascinating  stories,  intrigu- 
ing bits  of  information  and  biographical 
facts  available  at  the  flip  of  a  page. 

•  Each  item  selected  for  its  dramatic, 
point-making  value — presented  in  a  form 
you  can  use  without  revision. 

•  112  complete  speeches  and  short  talks 
covering  typical  speaking  situations. 

•  10  indexes  making  it  possible  to  locate 
an  abundance  of  suitable  material  for 
every  speaking  need. 

•  A  special  selection  of  remarks,  wel- 
comes, responses,  introductions,  and  simi- 
lar material  for  the  toastmaster,  M.C. 
and  program  chairman. 

PLUS — concise,  practical  advice  on  how 
to  prepare  your  speech,  win  your  audience 
and  dramatize  your  message.  The  author 
shows  you,  step  by  step,  how  to  put  a 
speech  together. 

Expert  Help  and  Tested  Advice 

Edward  L.  Friedman,  the  director  of  the 
National  Reference  Lihrary  in  Cleveland, 
has  helped  thousands  of  speakers  with  their 
talks.  Now,  he  gives  you  the  cream  of  the 
speech  material  he  has  uncovered  during 
the  past  twenty  years  and  the  fruits  of  his 
long  practical  experience. 

I  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  1 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
J  51   E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

|  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  THE  SPEECHMAKER'S  | 

COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  for  10  days'  f  xamina-  J 

|  tion.  Within  thai  time  I        remit  $4.9.1.  plus  a  few  I 

|  cents  mailing  charges,  <>r  return  the  book.  | 

J  Name    J 

J  Address    J 

I  City   Zone   State   I 

|  SAVE  I  If  you  enclose  payment,  publisher  will  pay  | 
I  mailing  charges.   Same  return  privilege. 

1  3!»0(IJ!  I 
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the  end  the  Episcopal  hymn, 
"Autumn."  The  thing  that  everyone 
remembers  about  the  final  lurching 
dive  of  the  great  ship  as  her  stern 
lost'  up  against  the  Christmas-tree 
sk\  was  an  unearthly  racket  as  every- 
thing inside  her  slid  and  banged  and 
clashed  toward  the  bottom: 

There  has  never  been  a  mixture 
like  it— 29  boilers  .  .  .  the  jeweled 
copy  of  the  Rubaiyat  .  .  .  800 
cases  of  shelled  walnuts  .  .  . 
15,000  bottles  of  ale  and  stout  .  .  . 
huge  anchor  chains  (each  link 
weighed  175  pounds)  ...  30  cases 
of  golf  clubs  and  tennis  rackets 
for  A.  G.  Spalding  .  .  .  Eleanor 
Widener's  trousseau  .  .  .  tons  of 
coal  .  .  .  30,000  fresh  eggs  .  .  . 
dozens  of  potted  palms  ...  5 
grand  pianos  ...  a  little  mantel 
clock  in  B38  .  .  .  the  massive 
silver  duck  press. 

And  the  list  goes  on.  With  all  this 
vivid  description  Mr.  Lord  makes  a 
point  for  the  social  historians.  This 
night,  he  thinks,  marks  the  end  of  an 
era.  After  that  night  no  one  would 
ever  again  believe  unquestioningly 
in  the  march  of  technological  prog- 
ress; never  again  would  the  rich  be 
so  overwhelmingly  privileged;  never 
again  would  the  fate  of  third-class 
and  steerage  passengers  be  as  shock- 
ingly accepted. 

For  the  Titanic  was  also  the 
last  stand  of  wealth  and  society 
in  the  center  of  public  affection. 
In  1912  there  were  no  movie, 
radio,  or  television  stars;  sports 
figures  were  still  beyond  the 
pale;  and  cafe  society  was  com- 
pletely unknown.  The  public  de- 
pended on  socially  prominent 
people  for  all  the  vicarious 
glamour  that  enriches  drab 
lives.  .  .  . 

After  she  sank  the  New  York 
American  broke  the  news  on 
April  16  with  a  lead  devoted  al- 
most entirely  to  John  Jacob 
Astor;  at  the  end  it  mentioned 
that  1,800  others  were  also  lost. 

The  190  families  in  First  Class 
were  attended  by  23  handmaids, 
eight  valets,  and  assorted  nurses 
and  governesses— entirely  apart 
from  hundreds  of  stewards  and 
stewardesses. 

One  wants  to  quote  the  whole  book. 
There  is  not  a  dull  line  or  an  incon- 
sequential one. 

Holt,  $3.50 


If  you  should  find  yourself  with  a 
Christmas  check  burning  a  hole  in 
your  pocket,  there  are  several  mag- 
nificent gift  books  which— according 
to  your  tastes— will  be  a  joy  to  you 
and  a  treat  to  the  whole  family, 
through  1956  and  beyond. 

The  Fifteenth  Century:  From  Van 
Eyck  to  Botticelli,  by  Jacques  Las- 
saigne  and  Giulio  Carlo  Argan. 

This  latest  in  Skira's  series  of 
"Great  Centuries  of  Painting"  is  as 
beautiful  as  its  beautiful  predecessors 
with  116  reproductions  in  full  color 
and  gold.  The  text  is  equally  illumi- 
nating. Skira,  $20 

The  Jerome  Kern  Song  Book,  edited 
by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II. 

Words  and  music— simply  and 
singably  arranged— of  songs  unbeliev- 
ably familiar  to  nearly  all  Americans. 
From  "Show  Boat,"  "Roberta," 
"Sally,"  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"— 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  famous 
operettas. 

Simon  &  Schuster, 
T.  B.  Harms,  $7.50 

A    Century    of    Punch  Cartoons, 

edited  by  R.  E.  Williams  with  a  fore- 
word by  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 

The  subhead  describes  this  as  con- 
taining 1,000  humorous  and  nostal- 
gic drawings  from  100  years  of  Eng- 
land's famous  weekly.  And  so  it  does. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $4.95 

An  American  Architecture:  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  edited  by  Edgar  Kauf- 
man. 

Everything  about  "organic"  archi- 
tecture in  the  words  of  the  great  man 
himself,  in  250  illustrations,  closely 
integrated  with  the  text.  Special,  but 
illuminating. 

Horizon,  $10 

The  Eye  of  Man,  by  Selden  Rodman. 
A  controversial  and  exciting  book 
about  "form  and  content  in  Western 
painting"  with  100  reproductions  in 
black  and  white. 

Devin-Adair,  $10 

House  &  Garden's  New  Complete 
Book  of  Gardens,  by  the  editors  of 
House  and  Garden. 

320  pages— 92  in  full  color— of  ad- 
vice and  information  for  the  home 
gardener. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $10 
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Campaign  Year 

It's  normal  to  expect  some  politi- 
cal biography  in  an  election  year, 
and  the  early  months  of  1956  are 
lively  with  it.  The  Book  of  the 
Month  has  chosen  for  its  March  selec- 
tion the  second  volume  of  Harry 
S.  Truman's  monumental  memoirs, 
Years  of  Trial  and  Hope  (1946-52) 
which  Doubleday  will  publish  in 
February.  (This  selection  will  also 
include,  by  special  arrangement,  the 
first  volume,  Year  of  Decisions.)  Also 
in  February,  Lippincott  lists  My 
Brother  Adlai,  an  informal  biog- 
raphy by  Elizabeth  Stevenson  Ives  in 
collaboration  with  Hildegarde  Dol- 
son.  (Not  strictly  biographical,  but 
in  the  field,  is  Adlai  E.  Stevenson's 
own  collection  of  his  major  speeches 
since  1952,  What  I  Think.  Harper 
will  publish  it  early  in  '56.)  Then  in 
April  Holt  is  publishing  the  story  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  by  Ralph  de 
Toledano,  associate  editor  of  News- 
week, under  the  succinct  title,  Nixon. 
General  Matthew  B.  Ridgeway's 
memoirs,  Soldier,  will  obviously  be 
more  military  than  political,  but  ad- 
vance rumors  have  it  that  what  he 
has  to  say  about  our  current  defense 
policies  will  not  be  without  political 
repercussions.  (Harper,  spring.) 

Biography,  Not  Political 

The  January  Book  of  the  Month 
is  Bugles  and  a  Tiger  (Viking)  by 
John  Masters,  author  of  Night- 
runners  of  Bengal  and  Bhowani 
function.  It  deals  with  his  experi- 
ences as  a  professional  soldier  in  the 
Indian  Army. .  . .  Later  in  the  spring 
Random  House  will  release  Orville 
Prescott's  biographical  The  Five  Dol- 
lar Gold  Piece:  The  Development  of 
a  Point  of  View.  Also  in  the  spring, 
from  Putnam,  comes  "the  most  com- 
plete biography  of  Maude  Adams 
that  can  ever  be  written."  The  claim 
seems  justified  for  when  Miss  Adams 
died,  in  1953,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  she  left  all  her  writings,  letters, 
and  photographs  to  Phyllis  Robbins 
of  Boston,  her  close  friend  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  it  is  she  who  is 
writing  the  book.  With  Peter  Pan 
back  in  the  headlines  (November  6 
was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  opening  of  the  play  w  hich 
Barrie  wrote  for  Miss  Adams)  the 
year  won't  be  all  politics. 


The  new,  1956  series  of  six  12"  Long  Playing,  High-Fidelity 
Records  for  release  bi-monthly  by  subscription  only.  Order  now 
ind  receive  a  FREE  Bonus  Record  from  the  history-making  1955 
Series.  These  recordings  are  made  in  consultation  with  the  com- 
posers and  are  engineered  by  Columbia  Masterworks  technicians. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  the  newly  commissioned 
works  of  contemporary  composers  brilliantly  recorded  in  high- 
fidelity  sound  by  the  internationally  renowned  Louisville  Orches- 
tra. Here,  in  limited  edition,  is  a  priceless  collection  of  new, 
t>rovocative  music,  representing  the  finest  expressions  of  living 
omposers  the  world  over.  For  those  seeking  an  exciting  listening 
adventure,  here  is  a  magnum  opus  of  historic  dimension. 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  and  its  unique  project  of  commis- 
ioning  new  works  by  contemporary  composers  has  won  the  ac- 
laim  of  maestros,  critics  and  music  lovers  everywhere.  Time 
Magazine  reported:  ''The  over-all  quality  was  higher  than  critics 
tared  hope."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said:  "Provocative  works, 
upcrbly  performed  and  recorded  in  highest  fidelity."  Dimitri 
vlitropoulos  commented:  "Your  encouragement  of  contemporary 
nusic  and  composers  has  had  repercussions  all  over  the  world 
.  .  you  definitely  put  Louisville  on  the  map  as  a  world  musical 
enter."  These  superlative  works  are  used  in  contemporary  music 
I'ourses  by  virtually  all  universities  and  are  being  broadcast 
hroughout  the  world  via  the  Voice  of  America. 

Now,  in  a  special  series  of  six  12"  Long  Playing  records,  you 
j'an  procure  this  exclusive,  new  music  on  a  subscription  plan 
lescribed  in  the  application  coupon.  And  as  a  special  introductory 
>ffer,  The  Louisville  Orchestra  will  include  with  each  subscrip- 
tion a  bonus  record  from  the  history-making  1955  series.  This 
12"  Long  Playing  bonus  record  will  contain  the  works  of  one  or 
taore  of  these  masters:  Paul  C  res  ton,  Henry  Cowell,  Heitor  Villa- 
Lobos,  Peter  Mennin,  Jacques  Ibert,  Alan  Hovhaness,  Mario 
^astclnuovo-Tcdesco,  Boris  Blacher,  Darius  Milhaud,  Luigi  Dal- 
ipiccola,  Gottfried  Von  Einem,  Gian-Francesco  Malipiero,  Wal- 
ingford  Riegger  and  Alberto  Ginastera. 

The  first  record  in  the  new  series,  with  the  De  luxe  Album  to 
iousc  the  series  and  the  bonus  record,  will  be  mailed  to  you  imme- 
iately  upon  receipt  of  your  application.  Fill  it  out  now.  A  rich, 
:icw  musical  experience  awaits  you! 


COLUMBIA  RECORDS  WILL  SEND  YOU  THESE  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS 
BI-MONTHLY  FOR  A  YEAR 

1.  HILDING  ROSENBERG   LOUISVILLE  CONCERTO 

CHOU  WEN-CHUNQ   AND  THE  FALLEN  PETALS 

CAMARGO  GUARND3RI   SUITE  IV  CENTENARIO 

2.  ALEXANDRE  TANS  MAN   CAPRICCIO 

FELIX  BOROWSKI   THE  MIRROR 

INGOLP  DAHL   THE  TOWER  OF  ST.  BARBARA 

3.  ERNST  KRENEK   ELEVEN  TRANSPARENCIES 

ROBERTO  CAAMANO   MAGNIFICAT.  OP.  20 

Choir  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

4.  GEORGE  ANTHEIL   THE  WISH  (OPERA) 

Moritz  Bomhard,  Conductor 

5.  .H  AN  ORREGO-SALAS  SERENATA  CONCERTANTE.  Ol*.  42 

HAROLD  SHAPERO   C  REDO  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

ROBERT  MUCZYNSKI   CONCERTO  NO.   1  FOR  PIANO  &  ORCH. 

Robert  Muczynski,  Soloist 

6.  HENK  B  A  DINGS   THE  LOUISVILLE  SYMPHONY 

BEN  WEBER   PRELUDE  AND  PASSACAGLIA 

LEO  SOWERBY   ALL  ON  A  SUMMER'S  DAY 

MAIL  TODAY  for  immediate  delivery! 

r  1 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
830  S.  Fourth  St..  Louisville  3.  Ky. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  your  1956  Record  Plan.  Send  me  the  Aral  record 
in  the  new  series,  the  FREE  bonus  record  and  de  luxe  album.  If,  within  thirty 
days.  I  am  dissatisfied  In  any  way,  I  shall  return  both  records  and  album,  and  my 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  I  also  reserve  the  right  to  cancel  my  subscription 
at  any  time  upon  thirty  days'  notice. 

□ Enclosed  is  !fy2."i0  in  full  payment  for  the  complete  series  of  six  12"  LP 
records,  ii  is  understood  that  1  will  receive  a(   ie  the  first  record  in  the  new 

series,  and  without  additional  chaise,  the  12"  LP  bonus  record  and  the  de  luxe 
album. 

□ Enclosed  is  $.">.!)5  in  payment  for  the  first  in  flic  series  of  six  12"  LP  records. 
1'pon  receipt  of  each  subsequent  record.  I  agree  to  remit  payments  of  $5.95 
each  until  the  total  of  $35.70  is  paid.  (This  includes  $3.20  carrying  charges.)  If  is 
Understood  thai  I  will  also  receive  at  once,  without  additional  charge,  the  12"  LI* 
bonus  record  and  I  he  de  lu\e  album. 

ALL  U.S.A.  SHIPMENTS  ABE  POSTPAID.  Add  nothing  extra  for  postage  or 
handling. 

If  Ibis  is  n  gift  subscription,  please  enclose  name  and  address  of  recipient  on 
separate  paper. 

NAME.  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


_Z0NE. 


_STATE- 


the  newR  ECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


ARCHIVE 

DON'T  let  the  formidable  get-up  (if 
I  may  use  such  an  unscholarly 
term)  of  Decca's  new  German-imported 
"Aic hive"  series  of  recordings  put  you 
oil  some  extremely  fine  music-making. 
I  have  heard  of  numerous  record  stores 
that  haven't  yet  stocked  the  series.  I 
can  guess  why.  The  titles,  the  credits, 
the  identifications,  even  the  record 
numbers,  are  so  frighteningly  complex 
that  no  storekeeper  without  a  Mus.  D. 
in  musicology  could  cope  with  them. 

One  disc  now  before  me  has  the 
numerical  designation— for  a  single 
record-14018  AMP  ARC  3002  and  this, 
I  see,  refers  only  to  one  side.  They  don't 
give  you  the  ordinary  title  of  these  discs 
until  a  General  Outline  has  been  set 
forth,  in  large  type:  ('IInd  Research 
Period:  The  Central  Middle  Ages,  Series 
A:  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers, 
Adam  de  la  Halle:  Le  feu  de  Robin  et 
Mmion,  Adam  de  la  Halle:  13  Ron- 
deau x.  .  .  ."  Or  take  the  label,  prefixing 
music  by  Henry  Pureed,  that  grandly 
announces  "Western  Europe  from  1650 
to  1750"— thereby  making  it  highly  prob- 
able that  Pureed  will  wind  up  among 
the  W  composers  on  many  a  record 
shelf! 

Inside  each  envelope,  along  with  the 
record  (triple-sealed  with  two  plastic 
bags  and  a  genuine  glued  paper  seal), 
are  huge  file  cards,  one  for  each  and 
every  piece  on  the  record— sometimes 
three  or  four  of  them.  A  blue  form  at 
the  top  has  boxes  for  an  improbable 


Chaucer:  The  Canterbury  Tales.  Drama- 
tized by  Nevill  Coghill.  Cecil  Trouncer 
et  al.  (BBC  Third  Program)  .  The 
Spoken  Word:  Album  1  (2)  . 

Moliere:  Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Cere- 
monie  du  Malade;  Evocation  de  la  Mort 
de  Moliere.  Romeo  Charles  et  ah  Orch. 
dir.  Cadou.  Music  of  Destouches,  Lulli, 
Charpentier,  Gervais.  London  Int.  TW 
91070/7  (2). 

Beaumarchais:   Le   Barbier   de  Seville. 


number  of  vital  facts,  among  which 
the  usual  statistics  are  hopelessly  in- 
visible—text, version,  publisher,  where 
published,  editor,  place  recorded,  hall 
or  studio,  engineer,  conductor,  instru- 
ments, not  to  mention  composer's  birth- 
place and  death,  locality  of  composition, 
first  performance  and,  of  course,  the 
Archive  Number,  as  above. 

But  the  mistake  Ave  are  so  likely  to 
make  is  to  assume  that  this  sort  of 
teeth-gnashing  scholarship  presupposes 
stuffy,  unmusical,  "dry"  performance. 
Musicology,  the  science  of  musical 
scholarship,  does  have  a  reputation  in 
this  respect,  sometimes  deserved.  If  a 
frustrated  musician  isn't  a  music  critic, 
it  is  said,  then  he's  sure  to  end  up  a 
musicologist.  There's  an  unpleasant 
grain  of  truth  in  this,  too,  as  most  musi- 
cal people  (and  musicians)  are  well 
aware.  Imagination  and  poetic  feeling, 
the  life  of  musical  art,  are  oppositely 
polarized  to  that  careful  logic  which 
must  go  into  the  outward  aspects  of 
scholarship. 

Yet  the  difficulty  is  much  worse  here 
than  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany. 
Over  there,  the  scholarly  approach  is 
more  accepted,  more  familiar,  more 
routine  in  the  best  sense:  in  the  public 
mind  it  is  less  of  an  eccentricity,  its 
complexities  are  more  easily  taken  for 
granted— in  railway  timetables  as  in 
musicological  treatises.  In  Germany, 
one  can  be  normally  imaginative,  even 
poetic,  and  yet  be  a  scholar. 

Over  here  there  are  musicians  and 
there  are  musicologists    (as  there  are 


Micheline  Boudet.  Jean  Weber,  et  al. 
Ambiance  musicale  de  Marcel  Lan- 
dowsky.  London  Int.  TW  91058/9  (2). 

I  Can  Hear  It  Now:  Winston  Churchill. 

Edited  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  and  Fred 
W.  Friendly.  Columbia  ML  5000  (1,  with 
booklet)  . 

Spotlight  on  Percussion.  .Arnold  Gold 
berg,  classical  percussion:  Kenny  Clarke, 
jazz  drummer,  Al  Collins,  narr.  Vox  DL 
I  HO  (1,  with  booklet)  . 


authors  and  librarians)  and  never  the 
twain  do  meet.  The  badge  of  an  artist, 
hereabouts,  is  to  be  temperamentally  un- 
scholarly. The  hallmark  of  the  musicol- 
ogist, at  least  in  a  good  part  of  the 
public  mind,  is  to  play  as  he  writes, 
polysyllabically,  which  is  to  say,  un- 
musically. 

The  "Archive"  project,  let  me  say.  has 
some  of  the  loveliest,  most  imaginative 
musicianship  I've  heard  for  a  long  time. 
It  has  taken  unique  and  far-seeing  ad- 
vantage of  the  relatively  vast  LP  spaces, 
to  record  not  the  usual  fragments  and 
excerpts  but,  instead,  whole  works,  com- 
plete collections— an  entire  Gregorian 
Easter  Mass,  lor  instance,  from  begin 
ning  to  end  lasting  almost  an  hour. 

An  effort  of  the  greatest  interest,  this 
with  remarkably  fine  performers,  and 
if  Decca  can  see  its  way  to  translating 
the  Deutsche  Grammophon  gobbledel 
gook  into  titles  of  one  syllable,  it  wils 
surely  be  widely  successful.  Individua  \ 
records  will  be  reviewed  here  periodi 
cally  and  if  your  dealer  hasn't  got  them 
ask  Decca.  They  are  available  now,  an< 
by  the  dozens,  too. 

Post-Christmas  Round-up 

De  la  Halle:  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Mar 
ion;  13  Rondeaux.  Anon:  17  Dances  on 
the  13th  and  14th  C.  Pro  Musica  An 
tiqua  (Belgium),  Safford  Cape.  Archivi 
14018  APM. 

(Best  I  can  do  with  the  appalling  titu 
lar  material  described  above.)  The  naraii 
of  Safford  Cape  is  enough  to  make  mam 
jump  for  this  one.  The  music  is  mosth 
single-melody,  without  harmony  o 
added  counterpoint,  but  how  little  i 
matters!  The  Belgians  are  marvelousb 
musical;  they  have  a  wonderful  way  o 
making  the  music  sound  real,  alive,  hu 
man;  yet  the  performing  is  as  accurati 
and  authentic  as  it  can  be,  and  even  thi; 
words  are  a  source  of  special  interest 
in  the  odd  and  undoubtedly  correct  pro 
uunciations  of  the  very  old  French.  Th 
Rondeaux,  sweet  love  songs,  are  ii 
parts  (three)  and  of  the  earliest  dissc 
nant  type;  but  in  contrast  to  the  time  o 
their  discovery,  eighty  years  ago,  thai 
arc  remarkably  easy  and  natural  for  on 
modern  ears. 

This  early  musical  period  of  the  Mic 
die  Ages  is  going  to  be  a  fruitful  an" 
gratifying  source  of  real  musical  enjoy; 
ment  from  how  on. 

Purcell:  15  Fantasias  for  3,  4,  5,  6, 
Viols.  Archive  ARC  3007. 

(I've  used  the  other  half  of  the  Ion, 
record  number  here— see  also  the  "APM 
designations.)  This  is  the  "Westeri 
Europe"  disc  referred   to   above.  Th 
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Earnous  fantasias,  written  in  a  then- 
archaic  style  after  Byrd  and  Gibbons  and 
the  1  i k .  have  been  recorded  before  with 
violin-family  strings,  notably  in  the  pre- 
war  English  Music  Society '78s,  and  with 
the  more  suitable  viols  in  a  lew  excerpts. 
Here  is  the  set,  played  as  is  entirely 
proper  without  any  vibrato.  The  musi- 
cal effect— while  at  first  a  bit  toneless, 
like  a  soggy  harmonica— "rows  ever 
more  pleasing  as  the  remarkable  into- 
nation, the  pure  chords,  and  the  some- 
what heavy-footed  figurations  begin  to 
tell. 

Each  fantasia  is  made  of  a  number  of 
connecting  sections  in  different  tempi, 
with  much  of  the  characteristic  cross- 
relation  (A  against  A  flat,  etc.)  and  rap- 
idly shifting  semi-modal  harmony  that 
makes  seventeenth-century  music  so 
strong  to  our  ears. 

Paganini:  Violin  Concerto  #4  (newly 
discovered).  Arthur  Grumiaux;  La- 
moureux  Orch.,  Gallini.  Epic  LC  3143. 

Paganini  was  vastly  secretive  about  his 
technique  and  the  music  which  he  wrote 
to  show  it  oft.  He  knew  the  value  of  a 
bit  of  mystery.  This  concerto,  composed 
exclusively  for  a  Paris  performance, 
never  to  be  played  elsewhere,  took  the 
critics  by  storm  after  they  had  waited 
out  several  concertsful  of  suspense.  It 
subsequently  disappeared. 

The  music  proves  mainly  the  well 
known  fallibility  of  audiences  and  crit- 
ics. It  won't  send  you  the  way  it  sent 
the  Parisians.  Just  more  Paganini,  very 
musical  as  always,  lull  of  too  many 
tricks  as  always,  big  in  sound  and  un- 
important in  content.  The  master  fid- 
dler's magic  doesn't  work  very  well  to- 
day, except  for  fiddlers,  who  will  be 
fascinated. 

Sibelius:  Symphonies  #4,  #5.  Phila. 
Orch.,  Ormandy.  Columbia  ML  5045. 

Lush  in  sound  and  gorgeous  in  outward 
I  intensity,  these  two  performances  never- 
theless leave  me  cold.  They  are  subtly 
wrong— dreadfully  wrong— in  a  hundred 
ways,  though  I  can't  find  words  to  ex- 
plain them.  The  sound  of  the  music 
is  here,  but  not  the  sense.  It  is  as  though 
Ormandy  were  in  over  his  head  and 
floundering,  which  seems  unlikely,  I'll 
admit. 

The  Fourth,  incidentally,  shows  up 
e  ven  here  as  a  remarkably  modern  sym- 
phony in  ways  not  perhaps  realized  be- 
fore. The  acutely  dissonant,  dynamic 
motive  of  the  augmented  fourth,  intro- 
duced with  the  first  notes  and  used 
throughout  the  work  as  a  powerful  struc- 
tural binder,  is  of  the  essence  of  mod- 
ernism, as  practiced  by  Bartok,  Stra- 
vinsky, P.erg,  Shostakovich.  The  thin, 
transparent     soloistic  instrumentation 


within  the  large  orchestra  is  similarly 
of  today  and  not  at  all  of  the  Romantic 
past. 

Falla:  Concerto  for  Harpsichord.  Rieti: 
Partita.  Surinach:  Tientos.  Sylvia  Mar- 
lowe, Concert  Arts  Players.  Capitol 
P-8309. 

This  is  the  first  recording  of  this  prob- 
lematical late  work  of  Falla  that  seems 
to  me  to  have  solved  the  problems  of 
balance  and  tempo  that  have  made  hash 
of  other  recorded  versions.  The  more 
lapid  pace  of  much  of  the  music  here 
makes  far  more  sense  of  it  than  I  had 
heard  before.  And  at  last  a  recording 
engineer  has  realized  that  Falla  meairt 
the  harpsichord  to  sound  exactly  as  on 
the  stage— faint,  silvery,  unobtrusive. 
Other  versions,  mistakenly  amplifying 
the  faint  sounds,  have  made  a  monstrous 
grunting  of  a  keyboard  part  that— as  I 
once  heard  in  a  live  performance— is  deli- 
cately insistent,  depending  on  sharp 
tone  color  rather  than  sheer  volume  to 
balance  the  force  of  flute,  clarinet,  oboe, 
violin,  and  cello.  The  other  works  are 
composed  especially  for  Miss  Marlowe's 
harpsichord. 

The  Siena  Pianoforte.  (Scarlatti:  Six 
Sonatas;  Mozart:  Sonata  in  B  Flat,  K. 

333).  Charles  Rosen.  Esoteric  ESP 
3000. 

Fsoteric  has  made  much  of  the  fabulous 
sound  of  this  historic  piano,  a  highly 
decorated  upright  built  for  the  Italian 
Kings  in  the  last  century  and,  after  a 
very  checkered  career,  uncovered  un- 
accountably after  World  War  II  in  the 
middle  of  the  Libyan  desert.  I  find  it 
less  than  fabulous,  though  pleasing  and 
unusual  in  sound:  this  particular  re- 
cording suffers  from  poor  Mozart  in- 
terpretation and  fair  Scarlatti.  Several 
more  discs  have  been  issued  since,  among 
them  a  Bach-Busoni  that  sounded  good 
on  a  brief  sampling  I  heard. 

The  piano's  sound  actually  is  not 
unfamiliar,  an  elegant  version  of  the 
sort  that  came  from  pianos  of  the  mid- 
dle and  early  nineteenth  century  and 
back  into  the  Mozart  period.  It  is  soft, 
a  bit  twangy,  with  a  lull  but  gentle  bass 
and  an  over-all  modesty  of  effect.  Re- 
minds me  of  the  old  square  pianos. 

Chopin:  Waltzes.  Artur  Rubinstein, 
piano.  RCA  Victor  LM  1892. 

Alter  many  a  hard  and  powerful  record- 
ing and  a  couple  of  million  concert  per- 
formances, Rubinstein  is  mellowing  into 
a  newly  fine  solo  pianist,  notably  in  the 
less  hackneyed  works  which  he  plays 
only  occasionally  on  tour.  These  waltzes 
are  marvelously  expert  in  execution  and 
definitely  con  arnore,  if  still  a  bit  on 
the  chrome-plate  side. 


Here's  the  new 

G-E  CONVERTIBLE 
HI-FI  AMPLIFIER 


G-E  MODEL  Al-320 


C0AfV£ftr/Bi£ 


Pure  20-Watt  Undistorted  Output 
Exclusive  Dual  Chassis  Design 

The  exciting  new  Convertible  is  dra- 
matic in  performance — flexible  in  de- 
sign. 20  watts  of  pure,  undistorted 
output  is  only  part  of  the  Convertible's 
promise.  Other  new  quality  features 
include  a  7-knob  control  panel,  built-in 
rumble  filter,  8-position  selector/com- 
pensator, 5  inputs  and  4  outputs  for 
every  audio  need,  and  a  power-on 
indicator  pilot  lamp.  Truly,  this  re- 
markable instrument  was  designed  for 
the  most  discriminating  audio  fan. 


DUAL  CHASSIS  DESIGN.  Two  complete  chassis 
function  as  one  unit  in  a  handsome  metal  cabi- 
net ...  or  may  be  custom-mounted  separately. 


studio-type  CONTROL  PANEL.  7  control  knobs  in- 
clude 8-position  selector/compensator,  rumble 
filter,  separate  level  and  loudness  controls,  bass, 
treble,  and  power  knob  control. 

Listen  to  G.E.'sreniarkable  new  Convertible 
at  your  hi-fi  dealers'.  Or,  write:  General 
Electric  Co.,  Radio  &  TV  Dept.,  Section 
RS816,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tlogress  /s  Our  Most  fmporfanr  frocfucf 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


The  G  rolier  Society  I nc  ...Publisher  of  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
and  other  world-famous  Encyclopedias. ..invites you  to"pre-view" 

A  new  idea . .  .which  brings  together 
YOU  and  the  World's  Greatest  Books ! 


As  a  demonstration,  take  this  handsome  volume  contain- 
ing four  expertly  condensed  classics  —  plus  an 
^             unusual  and  rewarding  Home  Course 
«  J~  ~"    in  the  Greatest  Books. 


With  each  Classics 
Appreciation  Volume 
you  will  receive  a 

HOME  COURSE 
in  the 

GREATEST  BOOKS 

Outstanding  authorities  "discuss"  with 
you — and  enable  you  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest — 
all  the  great  works  in  each  big  Volume  of  classics. 
You  will  find  yourself  reading,  quoting  and  appreciating 
the  world's  greatest  books  with  more  satisfaction  than  you 
would  ever  have  thought  possible.  Here  is  the  essence  of  a 
college  literature  course  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 


Take  this  huge  4-in-l 

BEAUTIFULLY  BOUND  Jivolume 


both  for 
only 


plus  this  LITERARY 
APPRECIATION  COURSE 


YOUR  4-in-l  VOLUME  CONTAINS 


MOBY  DICK  by  Herman  Melville. 

This  titanic,  violent  story  of  Good 
and  Evil  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
America's  rinest  novel. 

THE  ODYSSEY  by  Homer.  Unless 
you  know  these  exciting  tales  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  battle  and  se- 
duction, much  of  the  world's  great 
literature  will  remain  only  halt- 
understood. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT  by  Jean- 

Jacques  Rousseau.  How  harshly 
can  a  government  rule  its  citizens, 
tax  them,  spy  on  them?  Rousseau's 
dramatic  analysis  is  as  meaningful 
today  as  in  his  own  centuty  of 
revolution. 


Bosuell's    LIFE    OF  JOHNSON. 

This  witty,  petceptive  portrait  of 
an  eccentric  genius  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  field  of  biography. 
PLUS  .  .  .  Columbus'  letter  telling 
his  impressions  of  the  New  World 
.  .  .  Rudyard  Kipling's  gripping 
short  story  "The  Man  Who 
Would  be  King". .  .  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  deeply  moving  Second 
Inaugural  Address. 
This  546-page,  luxuriously 
bound  Volume— plus  the  ac- 
companying Home  Course  in 
the  Greatest  Books  — are  BOTH 
YOURS  TO  KEEP  FOR  ONE 
DIME  on  this  Introductory 
Offer!  Mail  the  coupon  now! 


* 
* 

* 


Classics  Appreciation  Society,  Dept.  HA-1 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1  enclose  lOi  to  help  cover  shipping  costs.  Please  send  me 
the  Demonstration  Volume,  and  its  accompanying  Home 
Course  in  the  Greatest  Books,  without  further  charge.  Also 
include,  on  approval,  the  next  4-in-l  Volume  and  its  accom- 
panying Course.  I  understand  the  Society  will  issue  a  new 
Volume  and  Course  each  month,  which  I  may  have  for  only 
52. 95  plus  small  shipping  charge.  I  do  not  have  to  accept  any 
minimum  number  of  books  and  /  may  slop  whenever  I  wish. 


A  sensible  way  to  enjoy  and  understand  the  world's 
Greatest  Books ...  while  you  build  a  fine  library! 


Name . 


Address . 


* 
* 


City  Zone  State 


The  Classics  Appreciation  Society  is  a  division  of 
The  Grolier  Society  Inc.,  publishers  since  1895. 


THIS  Demonstration  Offer  is  your  in- 
troduction to  a  thrilling  new  cultural 
program,  offered  by  the  Classics  Appreci- 
ation Society  for  those  of  us  who  have 
not  yet  had  the  time  to  read  the  world's 
greatest  books — or  have  lacked  the  guid- 
ance for  full  understanding  of  these 
masterpieces. 

Now  these  "giants"  of  literature  have 
been  gathered  into  an  integrated  monthly 
program,  in  skillfully  condensed  form. 
In  this  way,  the  Society  is  able  to  include 
in  each  huge  Volume  four  different  books 
.  .  .  plus  a  number  of  shorter  works  .  .  . 
a  magnificent  treasury  of  the  greatest 
riches  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit! 

Be  "At  Home"  with  the  Classics 
But  here  is  the  truly  original,  truly  won- 
derful aspect  of  the  Society's  plan!  Each 
month  you  will  receive  a  Home  Course 
in  the  Greatest  Books — yours  at  no  extra 
cost — which  gives  you  real  insight  into 
the  masterworks  you  will  read.  Thus  you 
will  be  able  to  enjoy,  quote  and  discuss 
each  book  with  pleasure  and  self  assurance. 


Simply  by  mailing  the  coupon  with  only 
10£,  you  will  receive  this  546-page  Vol- 
ume, together  with  the  accompanying 
Home  Course  in  the  Greatest  Books.  You 
will  also  receive,  on  approval,  the  Soci- 
ety's current  4-in-l  Volume,  in  matching 
binding,  and  its  accompanying  Course, 
which  you  may  keep,  if  you  wish,  for  the 
low  price  of  only  $2.95  plus  a  few  cents 
for  shipping. 

YOU  be  the  Judge  of  this  Program! 

If,  after  enjoying  this  big  Demonstration 
Package,  you  decide  that  the  program 
is  truly  worthwhile,  you  will  receive  sub- 
sequent monthly  packages  at  the  same 
low  price.  You  are  not  obligated  to  pur- 
chase any  minimum  number  of  selec- 
tions, and  you  may  stop  whenever  yon 
wish.  In  any  case,  you  may  keep  the 
handsome  Introductory  Volume  and  its 
Course  for  lOrJ  only. 
Right  now  is  the  best  time  to  investigate 
this  new  program,  but  this  offer  is  nec- 
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and  another  million  being  added  each  year? 

It's  the  clean,  healthful,  even  heat  gas  provides.  It's  a 
and  comfort  of  automatic  heatirig  at^its  best.  The  simp 
low  cost  of  the  installation.  The  fiiriJrtation  of  delivery  a 
The  assurance  of  unfailing  supply  .  .. .  for  gas  traveling 
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The  Spirit  of  Service  That  Keeps  on  Growing 


There  is  a  heritage  of  service  that 
passed  on  from  one  generation  of 
lephone  people  to  another. 
I  It  had  its  beginning  more  than 
ghty  years  ago  when  Alexander 
iaham  Bell  gave  the  world  its  first 
llcphone.  It  has  grown  as  the  busi- 
pss  has  grown. 

Many  times  each  day  and  night 
is  spirit  of  service  is  expressed  in 
me  friendly,  helpful  act  for  some- 


one in  need.  The  courtesy,  loyalty 
and  teamwork  that  telephone  people 
put  into  their  daily  jobs  arc  a  part 
of  it. 

Out  of  it  have  come  the  courage 
and  inspiration  that  have  surmounted 
fire  and  flood  and  storm. 

We,  the  telephone  people  of  today, 
are  vested  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  this  trust.  It  is  human 
to  make  mistakes  and  so  at  times 


the  job  we  do  for  you  may  not  be  all 
that  we  want  it  to  be.  But  in  the  long 
run.  we  know  that  how  we  do  our 
individual  job  and  how  we  bear 
our  individual  responsibility  will  dc 
termine  how  we  fulfill  our  trust. 

For  our  business  is  above  all  a 
business  of  people  ...  of  men  and 
women  who  live  and  work  and  serve 
in  countless  communities  through- 
out the  land. 
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LETTERS 


Pay  by  the  Year 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  December  issue  carries  a  con- 
structive article  by  Harold  J.  Ruttenberg 
["Pay  by  the  Year:  Can  the  Unions  Af- 
ford It?"].  It  appeals  to  me  as  being  pos- 
sibly the  best  thing  yet  written  in  a 
lay  magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nual wage. 

Perhaps  I  feel  more  strongly  than 
most  because  I  have  stressed  for  almost 
twenty-five  years  that  (a)  the  annual 
income  is  the  key  to  compensation  pol- 
icy and  (b)  the  annual  income  per 
worker  is  directly  proportionate  to 
annual  economic  or  money  productivity 
per  worker. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  statistical  demon- 
stration of  the  soundness  of  the  an- 
nual-income principle  first  came  in 
1932;  it  had  been  practically  applied 
some  years  before  Mr.  Ruttenberg  be- 
gan to  advocate  it  

We  have  effectively  applied  this  prin- 
ciple for  periods  ranging  up  to  seven- 
teen consecutive  years  in  American, 
Canadian,  Puerto  Rican,  English,  and 
German  manufactures.  The  extensive 
references  to  it  in  the  business  press 
indicate  its  appeal  to  workers  in  all 
of  those  countries.  Although  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg is  scarcely  a  pioneer  in  this 
held,  he  will  find  himself  warmly  wel- 
comed by  some  very  good  company 
among  his  fellow  industrialists. 

A.  W.  Rucker 
The   Eddy-Rucker-Nickels  Co. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  December  Harper's  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  .  .  .  simply  because 
of  the  crystal-clear,  vividly  luminous 
searchlight  into  the  future  contained  in 
"Pay  by  the  Year."  Harold  J.  Rutten- 
berg has  done  all  of  us,  employers  and 
workers  alike,  a  gigantic  service. 

As  an  employer  of  seventy-five  who 
has  lived  with  a  CIO  union  for  fifteen 
years  without  a  strike,  and  never  a  day 
shut  down,  this  careful  analysis  points 
the  way  simply  and  clearly  to  a  better 
future.  James  Robertson,  Mayor 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  what 
appears  to  be  Harold  J.  Rut  ten  berg's 
basic  thesis  that  if  organized  labor  wants 
a  guaranteed  annual  wage  its  leaders 
will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
helping  the  husincss  with  which  they 


are  bargaining  to  keep  on  laying  golden 

But  he  should  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience on  the  labor  side  to  concede 
that  one  reason  why  the  "little  Lord 
Fauntleroys"  come  around  every  so  often 
with  a  pistol  is  that  logic  has  hitherto 
proved  a  poor  substitute  for  force  when 
management  declines  to  lay  the  facts  on 
the  table. 

Any  time  the  average  employer  de- 
cides to  treat  us  as  "partners"  in  his 
enterprise— in  other  words,  to  give  us 
the  facts  of  his  business  along  with  an 
honest  appraisal  of  his  situation  and  an 
honest  invitation  to  share  in  the  prob- 
lem—we'll lay  that  pistol  down.  .  .  . 

Joseph  E.  Garland 

American  Newspaper  Guild  AFL-CIO 
South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

I  think  Mr.  Ruttenberg  misses  the 
main  points  of  economics  by  a  million 
miles.  We  want  to  oppose  monopoly,  not 
support  it,  and  the  plan  he  outlines 
would  support  it. 

He  admits  the  employment  of  the 
worker  wotdd  depend  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  corporation.  So  workers  would 
conspire  against  the  consumer  in  ar- 
ranging higher  prices  for  basic  com- 
modities. Workers  are  doing  some  of 
this  now,  but  not  on  such  a  large 
scale.  .  .  .  Charles  W.  Shepard 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Country  Slickers 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  heartened  by  the  comments  in 
the  December  P  &  O  on  the  farm-sub- 
sidy question.  The  relation  between 
sensational  increases  in  productivity  on 
farms  and  the  present  "plight"  of  farm- 
ers is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  .  .  .  How- 
ever your  comments  include  one  rather 
tattered  fallacy  that  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  that  is  that  the  public  pays 
farm  subsidies  twice,  once  in  taxes  and 
once  in  high  food  prices.  This  is  not  so. 
The  real  situation  is  complex  and  de- 
pends on  such  immeasurable  factors  as 
the  public's  price-  and  income-elastici- 
ties of  demand  and  the  supply  functions 
for  farm  products. 

A  more  telling  argument  against  price 
supports  is  in  the  serious  distortions  they 
produce  in  the  consumers'  choice  be- 
tween buying  farm  goods  and  buying 
other  things.  ...  S.  A.  Jorgersen 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  American  farmers  do  not  fit 
into  the  category  of  "The  Country  Slick- 


ers Take  Us  Again."  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  of  which  we  are  members 
has  gone  on  record  in  support  of  Mr. 
Benson.  We  do  not  believe  the  farm 
problem  can  be  solved  through  govern- 
ment high-price  supports.  .  .  . 

Much  of  what  you  say  is  very  true  and) 
a  disgusting  picture  as  well  as  a  disgrace. 
The  problem  as  we  see  it  is  tremendous. 
.  .  .  We  own  and  operate  330  acres  of j 
good  land  stocked  with  100  pure-bred  | 
Holstein  cattle.  Our  capital  investment 
is  in  excess  of  SI 50,000  from  which  Mm 
have  a  net  income  that  is  less  thai 
one  per  cent.  Ours  is  a  fourth-general 
tion  family  farm.  We  have  two  chi 
then,  neither  of  whom  is  willing 
farm  because  there  are  easier  ways 
making  a  living.  However  we  do  belie 
that  the  salvation  of  American  econo: 
rests  in  family-owned  and  -operate] 
farms.  .  .  . 

We  are  not  willing  to  sell  our  vote  tc 
the  politician  who  is  offering  us  an  im-tl 
mediate  rosy  future;  we  know  that  there; 
is  no  immediate  answer  that  will  govern 
all  types  of  American  agriculture.  The! 
answer  to  one  type  often  has  an  un 
toward  effect  on  another.  .  .  . 

Bontta  P.  Cowling 
Neenah,  Wise. 

Does  J.  F.  who  wrote  "The  Country 
Slickers  Take  Us  Again"  know  or  care 
about  the  number  of  hungry  bellies  ill 
this  and  other  countries?  Does  lie  know 
that  three  billion  dollars  spent  for 
price  supports  is  counterbalanced  by 
good  products  stored  and  available  foi 
war  and  other  calamities? 

Leon  C.  Hurti 
Missoula,  Mont. 

/.  F.  replies:  The  argument,  advanced^ 
by  many  of  our  readers,  that  food  supi 
pluses  in  storage  should  be  regarded  as  fl 
war  reserve  does  not  strike  me  as  alto- 
gether persuasive.  Our  military  author-* 
ities  seem  agreed  that  the  next  ivar,  i) 
we  have  one,  will  be  decided  in  a  matter 
of  days,  if  not  hours:  and  that  one  im\ 
mediate  result  -will  be  a  considerablt 
drop  in  food  consumption ,  since  mosv 
of  the  urban  population  -would  nev&\ 
need  anything  more  to  eat. 

I  have  read  the  article  by  John  Fischen 

in  the  December  issue  of  Harper's  witl 

'1  1  i 

a  great  deal  of  interest.   It  is  excellent 
Ezra  T.  Benson 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  most  o. 
"The  Country  Slickers  Take  Us  Again,' 
but  on  page  22  you  fall  into  a  commol 
error.  You  tell  us  that  new  machinery 
new  fertilizers,  new  varieties  of  hybric 
seed,  new  pest  killers,  new  technique 
have  caused  an  astronomical  rise  in  out! 


\  REVOLUTIONARY  IDEA 


"...  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  for  music-lovers 
since  the  introduction  of  long-playing  records" -deems  TAYLOR 


*  YOU  GET  A  12-INCH  33  Va  R.P.M.  RECORDING  OF  A 
GREAT  WORK  OF  MUSIC  WITH  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING ARTIST,  ORCHESTRA  OR  CONDUCTOR... 

b|C  ALWAYS  ACCOMPANIED  AT  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE 
BY  "MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES'7  —  THAT  IS,  A 
10-INCH  RECORD  OF  COMMENTARY,  FULL  OF 
MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR  EN- 
JOYMENT AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  WORK 

pUt/s/c  -^Appreciation  (Records 


It->his  new  idea,  originated  a  year 
U  ago  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club,  has  a  two- fold  purpose:  first,  to 
jelp  you  build,  systematically,  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  recorded  music 
-all  the  great  works  which  are  recog- 
iized  as  being  necessities  in  every 
jbasic"  record  library;  and  second,  to 
nable  music-lovers  (particularly 
yhere  there  are  young  persons  in  the 
amilv)  to  increase  their  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  these  masterpieces— 
,nd,  indeed,  ail  the  music  they  hear. 

HEART  OF  THE  IDEA-MUSICAL 
LLUST RATIONS— The  ten  inch  record- 
pg  sensibly  takes  the  place  of  the 
jime-honorcd  printed  "program  notes" 
L-  always  completely  unsatisfactory 
ind  usually  impossible  to  follow  by 
persons  who  have  had  no  formal  mu- 
liical  training.  It  is  just  as  if  an  in- 
teresting writer  of  program  notes  were 


able  to  show  you,  by  having  a  full  or- 
chestra demonstrate  the  main  features 
of  the  work,  what  to  listen  for  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  enjoyment. 

TRY  A  ONE-MONTH  SUBSCRIPTION 
-NO  OBLIGATION  TO  CONTINUE- 

The  Demonstration  Record  offered 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  —  without 
charge.  If,  after  hearing  it,  you  decide 
not  to  continue,  you  may  end  the  sub- 
scription immediately,  keeping  the  gift 
record.  If  you  decide  to  continue,  you 
will  receive  each  month  a  descriptive 
announcement  of  the  next  work  to  be 
offered:  D'oh  take  only  \hose  you  want, 
no  others!  You  are  not  obligated  to 
take  any  specified  number  of  records, 
and  you  may  cancel  the  subscription 
at  any  time.  The  price  of  the  12-inch 
record,  always  accompanied  by  the 
10-inch  record,  is  $3.90,  plus  a  small 
charge  for  mailing  expense. 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


WILL  YOU  ACCEPT 

WITHOUT  CHARGE 

The  acknowledged  best  recording 
ever  made  of 

BEETHOVEN'S 

'"Moonlight"  Sonata 


PLAYED  BY 

Quiomar  T^Iovaes 

TOGETHER  W  ITH  A  SHORT  DELIGHTFUL  RENDITION  OF 

Mozart's  Piano  Sonata  A'o.  15  in  C  major 
*      *  * 

PLEASE  NOTE:  This  Demonstration  Record  is  a 
single  12-inch  33J/3  R.P.M  long-playing  disc  on 
Vinylite,  giving  the  performance  on  one  side 
and  the  "Musical  Program  Notes"  on  the  other. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33'/3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  R9-2 

c  o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  Demonstration  Record 
of  Beethoven's  "Moonlight"  Sonata  and  "Mozart's  Piano 
Sonata  A'o.  15  in  C  major,  without  charge,  and  enroll  me 
in  a  One-Month  Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Apprecia- 
tion Records,  with  the  privilege  of  canceling  at  any  time. 
I  understand  that,  as  a  subscriber,  I  am  not  obligated  to 
buy  any  specified  number  of  records,  but  may  take  only 
those  I  want.  Also,  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  after 
hearing  the  Demonstration  Record,  or  any  time  there- 
after at  my  pleasure,  but  the  gift  offer  is  free  in  any  case. 


Mr.  \ 
Mrs.  V. 
Miss  ) 


ADDRESS. 


(please  print) 


CITY. 


Postal  Zone  I 
(If  nny) 


STATE  

MAR  64 


dreams  come  true 

in  glorious 


All  you've  dreamed  of— those 
exciting  castles  in  Spain — comes 
true  when  you  visit  this 
wonderful,  beautiful  country! 

Perhaps  you'll  stay  in  a  castle  in 
Spain  .  .  .  now  a  Parador.  charming 
and  comfortable  with  modern 

baths,  fine  beds,  delectable  food. 

And  your  host  will  be  warm  and 
friendly  as  only  a  Spaniard  can  be. 


Or  you  may  prefer  a  fabulous, 
brand  new  hotel  with  every  luxury" 
at  your  command  including  a 
swimming  pool,  in  one  of  the 
magnificent  modern  cities. 

^  herever  you  go  .  .  .  whatever 
you  do  .  .  .  you'll  do  it  economically. 

And  you'll  see  more  and 
do  more  than  you  ever 
dreamed  possible.  Go  to  Spain 
by  ship  or  plane  .  . .  but  go. 
You  will  never  regret  it! 

New  York: 
Chicago: 
San  Francisco: 


p»»j::s  :r  z  .  z  »  z  e;;s  zz> 


Consult  roar  Travel  Age? it  or 

SPANISH 

TOURIST 

OFFICE 


485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
39  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 
6  3  Post  Street.  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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put  per  man  and  per  acre.  As  far  am 
output  per  man  is  concerned,  you  haven 
case,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  output  pea 
acre  has  scarcely  risen  ar  all  during  the 
past  forty  years  and.  in  the  case  of  soul 
crops,  has  dropped  to  a  depressing  de- 
gree. .  .  .  Leonard  WickendebJ 

Weston.  Conn 

You  regularlv  attempt  to  discouragH 
any  type  of  prejudice,  racial  or  othal 
vase,  Why  then  the  sudden  bigotry  ,  nafl 
row-rnindedness.  and  class  hatred  of'* 
your  at'ack  on  the  farmers?  .  .  . 

You  reduce  the  whole  problem  tm 
the  simplest  possible  terms— unfair  rej 
resentation  as  the  cause,  eliminate  m 
million  people  and  forty  million  acrea 
as  the  cure.  ...  In  this  complicates 
economy  you  could  no  more  take  m 
large  slice  of  income  from  the  f  n  mi  tm 
than  you  could  -uddenh  reduce  the 
wages  of  all  labor  by  25  or  50  pen 
cent.  .  .  .  Roy  U.  Jordam 

Emporia.  Kan 

.  .  .  My  grandson,  who  lives  on  my 
farm,  is  the  twelfth  generation  of  my 
family  to  get  his  living  exclusively  frafl 
the  soil.  The  last  six  generations  ha\m 
subsisted— with  some  comfort  but  ve™ 
little  ease— on  a  rough  side  hill  fanfl 
high  up  in  the  Catskills.  .  .  . 

Except  for  a  feAv  months  durinfl 
World  War  II  when  the  governmeJ 
paid  a  consumers'  subsidy  on  milk  dm 
rect  to  the  producer,  no  dollar  of  outl 
side  money  has  ever  come  into  oua 
farm  operation.  .  .  . 

I  have  never  sold  my  vote.  I'm  sm 
unsophisticated  I  never  realized  anyona 
would  pay  for  it  in  America— except  pofl 
sibly  big-city  racketeers.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  joined  some  organization 
which  would  negotiate  for  me.  but  I've? 
always  been  independent.  Most  farmefl 
operate  and  think  that  way.  .  .  . 

You  are  right  on  one  score.   I  ami 
"country  slicker."  And  I'm  slicker  thaUj 
you  are,  for  I  know  better  than  to  sayi 
or  even  imply  that  reduced  farm  popula- 
tion compensates  for  shrunken  farm  io-i 
come.  A  shared  los>  i-  greater  for  each-J 
individual  as  the  number  of  sharers  de- 
creases. .  .  . 

I  must  congratulate  you  for  listing  2 
few  of   the  big  outfits  now  taking  a1 
lion's  bite  out  of  the  federal  treasury. 
These  big  new  rich-town  farmers  burn 
me  up   too.    Nearly  all  of  them  are* 
charging  their  farm  losses,  with  or  with-! 
out  the  subsidy,  as  an  offset  against  fed- 
eral income-tax  liability  from  their  reg- 
ular  business.   .   .   .   But   the  serious 
damage  comes  from  the  surplus  they 
create.  .  .  .  George  D.  Taylor 

Stamford.  N.  Y. , 

P  &  O's  glib  appraisal  of  the  current 
agricultural  scene  serves  only  to  spread 


WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


TH*  ILIAD  OF  HOMSft 

AND 

TH£  ODYSSCY  OF  HOMJP, 


Two  Beautifully  Bound  Volumes.  In  the  Famous 
Translation  for  Modern  Readers  by  Samuel  Butler 

/^\F  all  the  magic  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece" 
^-^  these  two  books  cast  over  you  the  most  irre- 
sistible spell!  Alexander  the  Great  treasured  The 
Iliad  so  deeply  that  he  carried  it  into  battle  with 
him  in  a  jeweled  casket.  And  The  Odyssey  is  so 
teeming  with  unforgettable  action  and  adventure 
that  the  very  names  of  its  fascinating  characters 
are  ingrained  in  our  culture  today! 

Here,  in  these  books,  is  the  Greece  of  the  gods 
—  the  whole  gorgeous  panorama  of  mighty 
deeds,  of  alluring  women  and  warrior  heroes,  of 
tales  that  have  thrilled  millions  of  readers. 

No  v/onder  these  two  immortal  books  of 
Homer,  "the  blind  bard,"  have  thundered  down 
through  thirty  centuries,  as  fresh  as  though  they 
had  been  written  only  yesterday!  And  now  —  as 
a  gift  from  the  Classics  Club,  for  your  library  of 
volumes  you  will  cherish  forever  —  you  may  have 
them  both  FREE! 


Vhy  The  Classics  Club  Offers  These  Two  Books  Free 


"VTILL  you  add  these  two  lovely  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  a  membership  gift  from 
he  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today 

.  and  to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions 

the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  distin- 
wished  literary  authorities,  were  chosen  because 
ey  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  value  to 
e  "pressed  for  time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Boots  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will  never 
■ow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival  the 
ost  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you  ever 
ondered  how  the  truly  great  books  have  become 
tlassics"?  First,  because  they  are  so  readable, 
'hey  would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read; 
ley  would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
;teresting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to  be 
up  to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very  quali- 
fy which  characterize  these  selections;  read* 
>ilit),  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
ook  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the 

orld's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members 
re  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 


books.  3.  Its  volumes  fwhich  are  being  used 
today  in  many  leading  colleges  and  universities/ 
are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions  —  bound  in  the 
fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $9  and  SlO 
bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops  are  richly 
stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain  its 
original  lustre  —  books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  no- 
tice about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 
book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.  You  may  cancel  membership  any  time. 

We  suggest  that  you  mail  this  Invitation  Form 
to  us  at  once.  Paper,  printing,  binding  costs  are 
rising,  and  this  low  price  —  as  well  as  your  two 
beautifully  bound  free  copies  of  THE  ILIAD  and 
THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER  —  cannot  be  assured 
unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS 
CLUB.  Roslyo,  L.  L.  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  BH 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  two  volume  DeLuxe 
Classics  Club  Edition  of  THE  ILIAD  and  THE 
ODYSSEY  of  HOMER,  together  with  the  cur- 
rent selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  descrip- 
tion of  future  selections.  Also  I  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Boo{s 
thipped  in  U.  5.  A.  only.) 


Mr.  1 
Mrs.  } 
Miss  \ 


Please  print  plainly 


Address  

Zone  No. 

City  (if  any) .  . 


.State. 
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confusion  about  an  extremely  serious 
problem. 

Net  farm  income  has  dropped  29 
per  cent  Mine  1952.  Prices  of  equip- 
ment and  products  have  remained  the 
same  or  risen.  .  .  . 

Industry  can  set  its  prices  through 
agreements  or  "understandings."  Labor 
can  bargain  collectively  or  even  strike, 
lour  million  tanners  however  would 
have  a  hard  time  sitting  around  a  table 
to  determine  what  price  they  should  get 
tor  each  of  several  hundred  commodities. 
Therefore  they  turn  to  the  government 
to  do  their  bargaining  for  them.  As  far 
as  subsidies  go,  one  factor  is  frequently 
overlooked:  farmers  have  contributed 
more  than  a  million  rural  youths  to  the 
urban  areas.  A  most  conservative  esti- 
mate places  this  farm-to-city  subsidy  at 
$425  billion  from  f920  to  1950.  During 
this  same  period,  additional  wealth  was 
drained  from  the  rural  areas  by  settle- 
ment of  estates  with  off-farm  heirs,  mort- 
gage interest  indebtedness,  and  rents  to 
non-farm  residents.  .  .  . 

Millions  of  family  farmers  have  gone 
on  producing  at  full  capacity  even  in 
limes  when  consumer  demand  was 
down.  ...  If  farmers  had  not  gone  on 
producing  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930s,  only  a  sudden  and  complete 
makeover  of  our  basic  institutions  would 
have  prevented  mass  starvation.  .  .  . 

If  this  nation  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
best  fed  in  the  world,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  abundance. 
Actually  there  is  only  one  surplus  in 
the  world:  a  surplus  of  empty  stomachs. 

James  G.  Patton,  President 
National  Farmers  Union 
Denver,  Col. 

.  .  .  The  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  from  which  you  quote  in  "The 
Country  Slickers  Take  Us  Again"  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited.  A  recent 
survey  by  Wallaces'  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead  revealed  that  most  Iowa 
farmers  own  cars  in  the  low-priced  field 
and  that  most  of  these  cars  are  far  from 
being  "brand  new."  A  very  low  per- 
centage of  the  cars  owned  are  in  the 
Cadillac,  Buick,  Oldsmobile  class.  Un- 
fortunately, many  persons  will  continue 
to  use  the  New  York  Times  article  as  a 
quickie  to  prove  that  farmers  are  "liv- 
ing in  clover."  ...  G.  P.  Deyoe 

Champaign,  111. 

Supreme  Court 

To  the  Editors: 

Irving  Dilliard's  "Warren  and  the 
New  Supreme  Court"  in  the  December 
issue  is  informative.  However,  as  a  prac- 
ticing attorney,  I  am  compelled  to  take 
exception  to  certain  language  used  by 
Mr.  Dilliard  in  the  following  statement: 

"It   looks  as   though   the  Supreme 


Court  as  now  composed  will  hear  more 
cases  and  produce  more  decisions,  and 
its  decisions  will  be  more  in  favor  of 
the  individual  citizen  than  they  were 
at  the  hands  of  the  'Vinson  Court'  in 
the  Administration  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man." 

As  the  guardian  of  our  liberties,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  the  watch  dog  of 
legislative  and  executive  action.  It 
cannot  be  "in"  or  any  part  of  any  Presi- 
dential Administration.  To  indicate 
that  such  is  the  Court  status  is  inac- 
curate and  imputes  Presidential  influ- 
ence which  every  self-respecting  lawyer 
of  either  political  party  knows  does  not 
exist.  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "Vin- 
son Court"  in  the  author's  language 
was  also  "in  the  Administration  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower." 

John  R.  Foeey 
Kensington,  Md. 

The  article  on  the  Supreme  Court 
erroneously  states  that  Associate  Justice 
John  Marshall  Harlan  is  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University  Law  School 
whereas  the  Justice  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  alumnus  of  the  New  York 
Law  School,  an  entirely  different  insti- 
tution. .  .  .  John  G.  Hervey 
American  Bar  Association 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Young  Guitars 

To  the  Editors: 

Thanks  so  much  lor  publishing  Mr. 
Wertenbaker's  story  on  "Journey  with 
Young  Guitars"  [December].  Its  charm 
and  joyousness  and  above  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  life  are  worth  any  fiction  story. 
One  comes  away  with  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  children  may  still 
grow  up— and  adults  too  for  that  matter 
—in  such  an  atmosphere.  .  .  . 

N.  Meyer 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Einstein  s  Equations 

To  the  Editors: 

My  sincere  thanks  to  Harper's  and  to 
Leonard  Engel  for  "What  Einstein  Was 
Up  To"  [December]. 

The  terribly  destructive  power  of  the 
atom  developed  from  the  implications  of 
the  famous  "Einstein  equation"  has 
overshadowed,  in  the  popular  mind,  the 
far  greater  contribution  of  the  general 
theory  of  relativity  to  a  complete  mathe- 
matical description  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse. For  thirty  years  Einstein  labored 
to  arrive  at  a  mathematical  theory  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  account  for 
all  that  happens  or  can  happen  in  the 
world  of  stars  and  atoms.  .  .  .  One 


wonders  whether  his  failure  was  not  due 
to  the  inherent  impossibility  of  the  finite 
human  mind  to  obtain  an  exterior  view 
of  a  cosmic  enclosure  of  which,  after  all, 
that  mind  is  the  very  center.  .  .  . 

Paul  Sabine 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

.  .  .  I  am  glad  that  someone  has  made 
an  attempt  to  explain  in  layman's 
language  the  main  purpose  of  Mr. 
Einstein's  research.  .  .  .    Clara  R.  Lain 

Tarzana,  Calif. 


Symonds  Memorial 

To  the  Editors: 

The  article,  "Death  of  a  Correspondn 
ent"  by  John  Carlova,  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  moved  me  profoundly.  The 
impact  was  doubly  so  because,  as  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  learn,  for  sev- 
eral months  now  we  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  sufficient  funds  to  endow  two 
libraries  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Gene  Symonds,  one  to  be  located  in 
the  Singapore  Journalist  Club,  the  other 
in  the  public  library  of  his  home  town, 
Lima,  Ohio.  These  collections  will  bei 
named  "Gene  Symonds  Memorial  Col- 
lection" and  will  consist  of  volumes  in] 
the  field  of  journalism,  past  and  pres- 
ent. .  .  . 

If  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  con- 
tribute, they  can  send  checks  or  money 
orders  to  the  American  Library  Service, 
117  West  48  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Symon  Gould 
American  Library  Service 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cultural  Cartoons 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  cartoon  critic  Ig-. 
natius  Mattingly  ["Some  Cultural  As- 
pects of  Serial  Cartoons,"  December]. 
Clear  is  the  future:  comic  classes  com- 
menced by  colleges;  Krazy  Kat  culture 
conferred  on  all.  .  .  . 

Lawrence  Greenberg 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

I  thought  that  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting aspects  of  our  cartoons,  serial 
or  otherwise,  Mr.  Mattingly  left  out;i 
they  are  turning  out  in  many  cases  to 
be  merchandising  strips.  Chester  Gould 
makes  most  of  his  income  by  selling 
mamma  dolls;  Barney  Google  hawks 
neckties;  and  Al  Capp  too  must  have 
some  tie-up  with  a  toy  factory.  This 
unhappy  situation  is,  of  course,  going 
to  spread,  and  Madison  Avenue  copy- 
writers will,  alas,  draw  our  cartoons.  .  .  . 

L.   W.  Miuhaei.son 
Iowa  City,  la. 
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□ YEAR  OF  DECISIONS  Memoirs  by  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Unvarnished  appraisals  of 
world  leaders,  the  war's  last  moments,  and 
postwar  politics  —  in  the  forthright  Truman 
manner.  List  price  $5.00. 

HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  by 

J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant,  exhaustive  study 
of  our  foreign  policies  and  procedures,  from 
1775  to  the  present.  List  price  $9.25. 

□ THE  LIVING  LINCOLN  Ed.  by  Angle  and 
Miers.  Lincoln's  "autobiography"  in  his 
own  immortal  words,  speeches,  letters  and 
documents.  List  price  $6.95. 

□ TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph  Linton.  Un- 
usual survey  of  man's  religions,  sciences, 
civilizations  and  customs  —  from  tribal  begin- 
nings to  modern  times.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  by  Millar  Bur- 
rows. Thrilling  story  of  the  discovery, 
contents  and  significance  of  these  astounding 
manuscripts.  List  price  $6.50. 


[— |  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO 

I  I  by  Bernal  Diaz  de  Castillo.  One  of  Cortes' 

own  soldiers  tells  of  the  conquistadores'  ruth- 
less, rapacious  march  through  Mexico.  List 
price  $6.50. 

□ NOTRE-D  AME  OF  PARIS  by  Allan  Temko. 
This  enthralling  history  of  the  world's 
most  famous  cathedral  teems  with  all  the  life 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  List  price  $6.75. 

□ HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  GENERAL 
STAFF  by  Walter  Goerlitz.  The  world's 
greatest  military  geniuses  —  their  personalities, 
triumphs  and  fatal  mistakes.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ Dual  Selection:  THE  PUBLIC  PHILOSO- 
PHY by  Walter  Lippmann.  Discusses  the 
conditions  that  made  America  great— and  their 
status  today.  List  price  $3.50. 

AND 

REALITIES  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

by  George  F.  Kennan.  A  practical  policy,  to 
prevent  aggression  from  without  and  chaos 
within.  List  price  $2.75. 
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checked,  two  as  my  enrollment  gift  and  one  as 
my  first  selection,  and  bill  me  ONLY  $3.95 
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by  returning  a  printed  form.  You  will  send  me 
a  valuable  FREE  BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I 
purchase  four  additional  selections  or  alternates. 
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and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  after  accepting  four 
such  books. 
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EASY 

For  twenty  years  and  tioo  months,  Bernard  De- 
Voto  wrote  The  Easy  Chair  not  as  an  editor  but 
as  an  independent  columnist.  In  many  ways  he 
was  unique;  his  death  leaves  the  kind  of  gap  that 
nobody  could  quite  fill.  The  Easy  Chair  here 
reverts  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
started  more  than  a  century  ago:  at  least  for 
some  time,  it  will  be  written  by  members  of  the 
editorial  staff. 

Intellectual  with  a  Gun 

ON  AUGUST  25,  1944,  an  American  on 
a  secret  assignment  rode  a  jeep  into  Paris 
with  the  Free  French  infantry  of  LeClerc's  Divi- 
sion. Fighting  was  still  going  on  in  the  streets. 
His  orders  Avere  to  meet  a  particular  group  of 
underground  agents  in  a  small  hotel  near  the 
center  of  the  city. 

When  he  reached  it,  they  were  not  there.  In- 
stead the  room  appointed  for  the  rendezvous 
was  occupied  by  three  strangers. 

"One  of  them,"  he  reported  later,  "was  loading 
cartridge  clips  in  a  corner  away  from  the  win- 
dows. She  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have 
ever  seen."  (No  trifling  compliment;  for  the 
American— C.  D.  Jackson,  now  a  satrap  of  the 
Luce  Empire— is  a  man-about-the-world  who  has 
seen  more  than  his  share  of  pretty  girls.) 

"Another  was  the  grandson  of  Victor  Hugo; 
I  never  did  find  out  what  he  was  up  to.  The 
third  was  a  priest,  in  full  clerical  costume.  He 
was  crouched  at  a  window,  firing  a  machine 
pistol  at  the  Nazi  troops  and  Petain  militiamen 
in  the  street  below." 

This  gunman  turned  out  to  be  Father  Ray- 
mond-Leopold Bruckberger,  of  the  Dominican 
Order— perhaps  the  most  uncloistered  priest  since 
Richelieu.  A  few  days  later,  as  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral of  the  Resistance,  he  welcomed  Charles  de 
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Gaulle  at  Notre  Dame  cathedral  when  the  gen- 
eral paid  his  first  visit  to  the  liberated  city. 

Earlier  he  had  served— not  entirely  in  a  spir- 
itual role— with  the  Foreign  Legion  and  a  corps 
of  Commandos.  He  had  been  gravely  wounded, 
imprisoned  by  the  Gestapo,  and  twice  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Yet  Father  Bruckberger  is  best  known  in  Eu- 
rope, neither  as  priest  nor  hero  of  the  under- 
ground, but  as  a  highly  controversial  intellectual. 
So  controversial,  in  fact,  that  he  has  been  forced 
into  virtual  exile.  He  committed  two  offenses 
which  many  Frenchmen  still  cannot  forgive: 

(1)  As  editor  of  a  brilliantly  fierce  little  maga- 
zine, Le  Cheval  de  Troie,  he  opposed  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  postwar  purge  of  collaborationists. 
In  particular,  he  exposed  the  Communists'  tactic 
of  using  the  purge  to  kill  off  innocent  people 
(including  many  of  their  underground  comrades) 
who  might  have  later  provided  an  effective  non- 
Communist  leadership  in  French  politics. 

(2)  He  expressed  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
United  States.  To  those  French  intellectuals 
whose  prime  article  of  faith  is  contempt  for 
everything  American,  this  was  sheer  betrayal. 

These  combined  resentments  compelled  him 
to  close  down  his  magazine  and  seek  refuge  in 
this  country.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  continued 
to  behave  in  a  shockingly  unconventional  fash- 
ion. First  of  all,  he  refused  to  settle  in  New 
York;  he  has  lived  in  such  intellectually  un- 
fashionable places  as  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
and  Chicago.  Then  he  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  the  country;  probably  he  is  the 
only  Frenchman  who  has  ever  traveled  through 
twenty-four  states  by  bus.  (After  three  or  four 
more  years,  he  hopes  to  discover  enough  to 
write  the  first  really  informed  book  about  Amer- 
ica, by  a  European,  since  De  Tocqueville.) 
Finally,  he  writes  an  occasional  best  seller—  The 
Seven  Miracles  of  Gubbio  and  One  Sky  to  Share 
are  the  best  known  here— without  giving  up  his 
franchise   as   a   card-carrying   European  intel- 
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lectual.  His  criticisms  of  American  fiction,  for 
example,  have  stung  hard  enough  to  provoke  a 
reply  from  such  a  formidable  antagonist  as 
Robert  Perm  Warren. 

Bruckberger's  suggestions  for  American  intel- 
lectuals, on  page  <>N,  may  touch  off  another 
brisk  debate.  Probably  without  quite  realizing 
it,  he  is  asking  them  to  recast  themselves  in  a 
foreign  mold,  to  operate  as  if  they  were  European 
intellectuals.  The  two  breeds  are  so  different 
that  it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the  American 
species  could  ever  make  the  conversion— and  if 
they  did,  it  is  even  more  questionable  whether 
the  result  woidd  be  as  happy  as  Bruckberger 
believes. 

TO   MAKE  the  switch,  they  would  have 
to  give  up  two  of  their  most  deeply-rooted 
traditions: 

(1)  Ever  since  the  cradle  days  of  American 
literature,  our  most  influential  writers  have  held 
that  their  main  job  was  to  hack  away  at  the 
deadwood  which  eternally  crops  up  in  every  so- 
ciety. From  Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter  to 
Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street  .  .  .  from  Thoreau 
to  Mencken  .  .  .  Mark  Twain  to  Norman  Mailer 
and  John  O'Hara  .  .  .  the  dominant  note  has 
been  critical. 

The  results  often  have  been  spectacular:  wit- 
ness the  reactions  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  The 
/angle,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  and  Native  Son. 
(Note,  too,  that  such  novels— and  their  non-fiction 
companions,  from  Olmsted's  work  on  the  Cot- 
ton Kingdom  to  Riesman's  on  the  Lonely 
Crowd— have  been  addressed  primarily  to  the 
American  audience.  What  effect  they  might  have 
on  foreigners  is  a  question  which  rarely  crossed 
the  authors'  minds.  If  the  neighbors  overhearing 
our  family  arguments  got  the  wrong  idea,  Ave 
couldn't  have  cared  less.) 

Seldom  have  any  of  our  intellectuals  thought 
it  worth  their  while  to  defend  the  good  things 
in  American  life.  Those  seemed  self-evident. 
Anyhow,  they  were  amply  proclaimed  by  the 
politicians  and  advertising  men.  The  most  use- 
ful task,  then,  for  intellectuals— so  they  assumed— 
was  to  cauterize,  not  to  poultice.  For  the  rea- 
sons noted  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  on  page  31  — 
and  argued  recently  by  Robert  Penn  Warren 
in  the  New  York  Times— this  kind  ol  surgery  is 
what  keeps  the  American  organism  so  vigorous. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  this  argument  is  sound 
enough.  But  very  few  American  intellectuals 
have  yet  faced  up  to  the  further  questions  im- 
plied in  Bruckberger's  article.  Granted  tint 
surgery  is  always  necessary,  have  we  now  readied 
a  point  in  history  where  some  additional  treat- 
ment may  be  needed  to  save  the  patient?  Are 
the  doctors  so  busy  trimming  away  the  familiar 
warts  and  calluses  that  they  have  failed  to  pay 


much  attention  to  a  polio  epidemic  invading  the 
neighborhood? 

Certainly  the  value  of  the  American  Idea  no 
longer  is  self-evident  to  a  good  many  millions  of 
people— notably  the  just-awakening  minds  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  All  they  know  about  this  coun- 
try, in  most  cases,  is  what  they  learn  from  the 
Kremlin— and  from  such  widely-exported  samples 
of  American  culture  as  Mickey  Spillane  and  Hol- 
lywood's Blackboard  Jungles.  Whatever  feeble 
rebuttal  may  be  offered  now  has  to  come  pri- 
marily from  a  handful  of  cowed  diplomats  and 
harassed  propagandists  in  our  overseas  informa- 
tion services.  Now  that  all  of  us  (the  intel- 
lectuals included)  are  under  a  really  lethal  at- 
tack for  the  first  time  in  our  experience,  can  they 
afford  to  leave  the  case  for  the  defense  in  such 
hands  alone? 

If  some  of  our  writers  and  artists  do  attempt 
the  shift  in  attitude  and  purpose  which  Bruck- 
berger prescribes,  it  will  come  hard.  They  will 
find  it  embarrassing,  as  if  somebody  had  asked 
them  to  defend  their  wives'  virtue  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association.  Never- 
theless, this  part  of  the  prescription  probably  is 
worth  trying.  It  might  produce  very  consider- 
able results— not  in  Europe,  for  the  reasons  noted 
below— but  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  the 
Orient.  In  those  parts  of  the  world  the  small, 
but  immensely  influential,  educated  class  has 
developed  a  hardy  resistance  to  governmental 
propaganda;  but  it  is  still  willing  to  listen  to 
independent  spokesmen  who  can  win  its  respect. 

This  they  can  do,  not  by  issuing  manifestoes, 
but  by  explaining  candidly  what  goes  on  here, 
good  as  well  as  bad.  The  few  who  have  tried- 
Kenneth  Galbraith  in  his  American  Capitalism, 
for  example,  and  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  in  The 
Big  Change— have  met  with  surprising  success. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  Bruckberger's  prescrip- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  probably  will  never  be 
swallowed  by  the  American  intellectuals  who 
really  matter.    And  a  good  thing,  too. 

For  he  is  suggesting  that  they  set  themselves 
apart  as  a  'self-conscious,  privileged  Mandarin 
Caste.  This  is,  of  course,  the  European  tradition; 
and  from  time  to  time  a  lew  American  intel- 
lectuals have  wanted  to  transplant  it  over  here 
lor  their  private  benefit. 

These  are  the  bruised  and  ineffectual  souls 
who  hang  around  the  fringes  ol  the  little  maga- 
zines, the  universities,  the  remnants  of  Green- 
wich Village,  Big  Sur,  Rockland  County,  and 
Cape  Cod.  They  would  like  to  stand  aside  from 
American  life,  to  squint  at  it  through  their 
private  lenses,  and  then  to  hand  down  Cultural 
Guidance.  They  yearn  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  take  this  guidance  seriously;  to  recognize  their 
special  status  as  a  self-appointed  elite;  and, 
naturally,  to  reward  them  adequately  tor  their 
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236.  PRESENT-DAY  PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited  by  A.  A.  Roback.  A  definitive  compilation  of 
40  original  contributions  by  experts  embracing  prac- 
tically the  whole  range  of  psychology  from  its  neuro- 
logical basis  to  parapsychology.  Bibliographies, 
diagrams,  illustrations,  indexes,  1000  pages.  Pub.  at 
$12.00.  Only  4.95 

297.  FLORENCE 

By  Aldo  Valori.  114  pages  of  absorbing  history  and 
128  superb  gravure  reproductions  of  Florentine  art 
treasures:  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture  and  his- 
toric landmarks,  make  this  book  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment to  the  "City  of  Flowers."  Imp.  from  Italy. 
English  text.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Onlv  2.98 

266.  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  LITERATURE 
A  handsome  four-volume  anthology  of  the  best  in 
writing  and  thinking  that  the  world  has  to  offer, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Educational  Alliance. 
Presents  carefully  selected  excerpts  from  fiction,  bi- 
ography, history,  philosophy,  religion,  science,  po- 
etry, drama  and  belles  lettres  for  all  tastes  and  inter- 
ests. 1480  pages.  Pub.  at  $12.00.  Four  vols.,  onlv  3.88 
235.  BUDDHIST  TEXTS  THROUGH  THE  AGES 
Ed.  by  Edward  Cinze.  A  selection  of  the  most  impor- 
tant texts,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  covering  the  entire 
development  of  Buddhist  faith  and  thought  through 
the  ages.  324  pages.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 

57.  THE  FLYING  YEARS 

A  pictorial  history  of  man's  conquest  of  the  air  by 
Lamont  Buchanan.  The  colorful  and  exciting  history 
in  words  and  275  pictures  of  man's  magical  conquest 
of  the  air.  Text  and  pictures  make  a  unique  "pic- 
turama"  of  America  in  the  air.  8"  x  10^4".  Pub.  at 
$5.00.  Only  1.98 

55.  THE  STORY  OF  PLANTS 
By  John  Asch.  The  only  complete  one-volume  story 
of  plant  life  in  all  its  aspects  —  origin,  development, 
function  and  significance  in  the  life  of  man.  Simply  but 
authoritatively  written  and  brilliantly  illustrated  with 
hundreds  of  drawings.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

234.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY 
Edited  by  Ralph  B.  Winn.  Sixteen  contemporary 
American   philosophers   discuss   three  centuries  of 
American  thought  and  philosophy  in  all  their  varied 
aspects.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Onlv  2.98 

249.  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  YOGA 
By  Harvey  Day.  How  the  application  of  this  ancient 
science  can  induce  clear  thinking,  control  weight  and 
preserve  youth.  Deals  fully  with  concentration  and 
meditation  as  essentials  of  practical  Yoga.  Illus. 
Pub.  at  $3.75.  Ow/vl.98 


143.  DECORATIVE  PRINTED  MAPS  of  the 
15th  to  18th  Centuries 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Humphrey's  Old  Decorative 
Maps  and  Charts,  with  a  new  text  by  R.  A. 
Skelton.  This  large  and  handsome  volume  surveys 
400  years  of  map  printing  from  copper  engravings 
and  wood-blocks  and  the  birth  of  map  printing 
to  the  eve  of  scientific  cartography.  The  86  maps, 
12  in  full  color,  are  a  source  of  visual  pleasure  in 
their  ingenuity  of  design  and  wonderful  decora- 
tion. The  Introduction  describes  techniques  of 
map  printing  and  engraving,  history  of  the  map 
trade  and  development  of  cartographic  symbols. 
10"  x  123^".  P"b.  at  $1-4.50.  Only  7.95 


294.  THE  INQUISITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Henry  Charles  Lea.  Long  out  of  print  in  the  orig- 
inal 3-volume  edition,  this  great  classic,  a  definitive 
history  of  the  notorious  system  that  attempted  to 
stamp  out  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  once  again  available  in  its  entirety  in 
3  handsome  volumes.  Pub.  at  $25.00. 

All  3  volumes.  14.95 
64.  ROMANCE  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
By  Dmitri  Merejkowski.  A  classic  of  fictional  biog- 
raphy in  which  the  life  of  the  great  Renaissance  artist 
is  narrated  in  dramatic  detail.  Every  phase  of  da 
Vinci's  remarkable  life  and  career  is  related  in  a  style 
that  is  as  intense  and  absorbing  as  the  most  exciting 
novel.  Illustrated  with  da  Vinci's  paintings.  738  pages. 
Orig.  pub.  in  two  volumes  at  $6.00. 

One  volume  edition,  only  2.98 
172.  THE  VICTORIAN  HOME 
By  Ralph  Dutton.  100  contemporary  photographs, 
engravings  and  paintings  illustrate  this  absorbing 
history  of  the  various  styles,  tastes,  fashions  and 
vogues  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Color 
frontispiece.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

63.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  INDIANS 
By  Frances  Cooke  Macgregor.  Presents  the  Indians  of 
today  —  their  habitations,  means  of  subsistence,  sur- 
viving native  customs,  religion  and  education.  This 
pertinent  data  is  complemented  by  lovely  full-page 
photographs  taken  bv  the  author.  8%"  x 
Pub.  at  $3.50.  0«/vl.98 
162.  THE  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  AMERICAS 
By  Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  A  handsome  limited 
edition,  printed  in  Argentina,  that  presents  a  fascin- 
ating account  of  the  South  American  Gaucho,  the 
Mexican  Charro  and  the  American  Cowboy,  and  the 
amazingly  rich  literature  that  grew  up  around  these 
popular  heroes.  Text  in  English.  Illustrated  by  superb 
color  plates  and  spot  drawings.  Each  copy  is  individ- 
ually numbered.  8>6"  x  11  J£".  Pub.  at  $15.00. 

Onlv  3.88 

145.  THE  FOUNDING  FATHERS 

By  Nathan  Schachner.  Combining  sound  scholarship 
with  readability,  this  stirring  book  deals  with  the  first 
12  years  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  nation,  the  work  of  the  men 
who  shaped  its  government  and  the  exciting  world 
they  lived  in.  630  pp.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 


65.  THE  GLOBE  RESTORED 

t.\  study  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  by  C.  Walter 
Hodges.  Brilliantly  illustrated  study  of  the  stage  of 
Shakespeare's  time  based  on  the  most  recent  research 
tvailable.  Over  62  supeib  plates  and  28  black-and- 
white  drawings,  bring  to  life  in  authentic  reconstruc- 
tion the  actual  physical  features  of  Shakespeare's 
Slohe  Theatre.  Pub.  0<  37.50.  Only  2.98 

173.  THE  BRIDGES  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Eric  de  Mare.  A  stimulating  account  of  the  history 
|>l  bridge  building  in  Britain  in  terms  of  human  en- 
Eeavor,  technical  development  and  simple  beauty.  It 
Icils  as  much  with  the  men  who  built  and  used  the 
•r  iit^is  as  with  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
nade.  Nearly  200  photographs,  drawings,  old  prints 
ind  a  color  frontispiece.  Pub.  at  $7.50.        Only  2.98 
00.  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  CURIOUS 
.By  Paul  Griswold  Howes.  329  excellent  photographs 
tnd  sketches  will  enable  the  reader  to  identify  most  of 
|:he  creatures  of  field,  stream  and  shore  that  he  ob- 
serves in  his  strollings.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  Only  1.49 
58.  HSI  MEN  AND  HIS  SIX  WIVES: 

Chin  Ping  Mei 
.For  almost  400  years  sophisticated  Chinese  readers 
[have  enjoyed  the  lively  and  not  too  subtle  account  of 
[these  amorous  adventures.  This  Chinese  "Decam- 
L-ron"  has  had  its  encounters  with  censors  during  its 
[long  history,  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  give  pleasure 
'ind  good  reading  during  its  picaresque  career.  Intro- 
duction bv  Arthur  Waley.  863  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  2.98 


142.  PETER  CARL  FABERGE 

By  H.  C.  Bainbridge.  The  life,  art  and  times  of  a 
remarkable  personality  who  was  one  of  the  great- 
est goldsmiths  and  jewelers  of  all  time.  His  rare 
masterpieces  in  gold,  enamel  and  precious  stones 
symbolize  the  fabulous  extravagances  of  the  Ed- 
wardian era.  126  large  plates,  including  16  in  full 
color,  show  the  immense  scope  of  his  creations  that 
were  eagerly  sought  by  Kings,  Emperors  and  art 
patrons.  Foreword  by  Sachaverell  Sitwell.  9"  x 
12".  Pub.  at  $35.00.  Only  9.95 


109.  PAUL  KLEE:  PEDAGOGICAL 
SKETCHBOOK 

Introd.  &  trans,  by  Sibyl  Moholy-Nagy.  Klee's  obser- 
vations on  proportion,  motion,  and  depth  in  space  as 
I  he  fundamental  attributes  of  the  visual  world. 
(Intended  for  the  curriculum  of  the  Bauhaus  in  Ger- 
many. Illustrated.  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Onlv  1.00 

75.  LESBIA  BRANDON 

Considered  for  many  years  as  "too  scandalous  for 
publication,"  this  unique  and  exciting  novel  of  sexual 
aberration  by  the  famous  English  poet  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  has  at  long  last  been  made  avail- 
Bible.  Includes  a  full-length  commentary  on  Swinburne 
bv  the  English  critic  Randolph  Hughes.  583  pages. 
fPub.  at  $7.50.  Only}.  98 

291.  ART  NEWS  ANNUAL  -  1955 
|Large,  lush  and  lovelier  than  ever,  this  famous  annual 
tures  special  inserts  on  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper, 
Fantin-Latour,  Cubism,  Poets  and  Pictures,  Art  in 
.^lass,  Georges  La  Tour  and  other  absorbing  articles. 
!02  pages,  55  full-color  plates,  190  other  illustrations. 
y2"  x  12 H".  Pub.  at  $3.50.  Only  1.49 

114.  FABULOUS  SPAIN 

By  James  Reynolds.  All  the  beauty  of  Spain,  the 
drama  of  its  history,  its  age-old  culture  and  traditions, 
he  pride  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  the  splendor  of 
heir  costumes  have  been  captured  in  this  enchanting 
'olurae.  Profusely  illustrated  by  the  author.  Pub.  at 
$7.50.  Only}.  98 


EUROPE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A  splendid  series  of  handsome  art  books  featuring 
the  brilliant  camera  art  of  Otto  Siegner.  Each 
country  visited  posed  for  a  pictorial  portrait  in 
which  the  people,  costumes,  architecture,  land- 
marks, scenic  beauties  and  natural  wonders  are 
depicted  in  large,  full-page  photographs.  There  is 
a  map  of  each  country  and  accompanying  texts  in 
English.  More  than  200  full-page  photographs  in 
each  volume.  Linen  bindings,  8%"  x  10%". 
Printed  in  Europe. 

125.  THIS  IS  FRANCE 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

126.  THIS  IS  GERMANY 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

127.  THIS  IS  SPAIN 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

128.  THIS  IS  ITALY 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

129.  THIS  IS  YUGOSLAVIA 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

130.  THIS  IS  GREECE 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 

131.  THIS  IS  EGYPT 

Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.88 


176.  FRESHWATER  TROPICAL  AQUARIUM 
FISHES 

By  G.  F.  Hervey  and  J.  Hems.  A  standard  text  about 
500  different  species,  sub-species  and  color  varieties 
I  of  tropical  fish.  Full  descriptions  of  each  spc'  ies, 
'habitat,  size  and  popular  name.  Appendix,  bibliog- 
raphy, indices  and  cross-references.  Illustrated  by 
Eileen  M.  Hill  with  8  full  color  plates.  24  half-tone 
plates  and  numerous  line  drawings.  430  pages.  Pub.  at 
$8.50.  Only  3. 88 


10.  THE  SECOND  SEX 

By  Sim  one  de  Beauvoir.  A  masterpiece  of  documen- 
tary writing  that  is  a  profound  and  unique  analysis 
of  what  it  means  to  be  a  woman  —  in  body,  in  mind, 
in  spirit,  sexual  life,  social  position,  love  and  marriage. 
The  author  employs  the  resources  of  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  history,  literature  and  philosophy,  to 
provide  a  total  picture  of  modern  woman.  "One  of  the 
few  great  books  of  our  era."  —  Philip  VVylie.  Pub.  at 
$10.00.  Only  4.88 


P-5.  BRAQUE:  Still  Life  with  Flowers 

Each  subtle  color  shading  and  vibrant  line  is 
reproduced  with  amazing  fidelity  in  this  exquisite 
Albert  Urban  "Ecran"  reproduction  done  directly 
from  the  original  painting  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Clark.  The  subject  is  a  Braque  favorite  — 
flowers  in  a  vase,  fruit  in  a  bowl  and  a  sheet  of 
music  against  a  patterned  background.  Each 
dynamic  brushstroke  of  green,  orange,  mauve, 
black  and  yellow  is  duplicated  in  three-dimen- 
sional relief  by  imported  oil  paints  applied  by  silk 
screen.  Its  size  is  ideal  for  any  decor —  22"  high 
by  27"  wide.  Your  home  will  gain  added  distinc- 
tion with  this  decorative  masterpiece.  Pub.  at 
$30.00.  Only  9.95 


20.  THE  FLOWERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Letters  written  to  Gertrude  Stein  by  Santayana, 
Joyce,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Hemingway,  Berenson,  Eliot 
and  many  others.  The  450  letters  dated  from  1895 
to  1946  present  a  warm  and  living  portrait  of  Gertrude 
Stein  by  her  distinguished  contemporaries.  Illustrated 
with  photographic  portraits  of  Gertrude  Stein  and  a 
hitherto  unpublished  line  drawing  bv  Picasso.  Pub. 
at  $5.00.  Only}.  98 

16.  MEXICO  SOUTH,  The  Isthmus  of 

Tehuantepec 
By  Miguel  Covarrubias.  A  stunning  book  about  the 
bottle-neck  of  jungle  and  brush  shared  by  Vera  Cruz 
and  Oaxaca  —  its  geography,  ethnology,  anthro- 
pology, arts,  literature,  folklore,  music,  etc.  This  bril- 
iant  evocation  of  an  entire  civilization  throws  light 
upon  the  history  and  culture  of  all  Mexico.  The 
author's  exquisite  paintings  reproduced  full  page-size 
in  full  color,  his  decorations,  photographs,  maps,  etc. 
make  this  exciting  book  an  artistic  and  literary  mine. 
427  pages.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.88 

15.  COLLECTED  TALES  OF  A.  E.  COPPARD 
38  of  Coppard's  best  tales  selected  by  himself.  "Some 
of  the  very  best  short  stories  in  the  English  language." 
—  Walter  de  la  Mare.  532  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.98 

233.  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  MAXIMS 

Compiled  by  David  Kim.  A  large  and  unique  collec- 
tion of  great  thoughts  expressed  by  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  America  from  the  17th  Century  to  our 
present  day.  Here  are  truly  the  ideas  that  have  shaped 
America's  social,  cultural  and  economic  history.  Intro- 
duction by  J.  Donald  Adams.  608  pages.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Only  2.98 

P-6.  CLIPPER  SHIP  PRINTS 

Six  stunning  collotype  reproductions  of  old  American 
and  British  clipper  ships  at  sea.  18"  wide  x  15"  high, 
printed  on  heavy  stock.  Perfect  for  decorating  living 
room,  dining  room  or  den.  Pub.  at  $30.00. 

All  6,  onlv  2.98 
P-7.  GAUGUIN:  Woodblocks  for  Noa  Noa 
An  unusual  and  handsome  portfolio  of  exotic  and 
sensual  graphic  art  created  by  the  noted  French  artist 
to  supplement  Noa  Noa  —  his  own  journal  of  life  in 
the  South  Seas.  In  these  ten  powerful  and  dramatic 
woodblocks,  four  in  full  color,  he  expressed  his  under- 
standing and  love  for  the  pagan  and  primitive  people 
who  inhabited  his  "Islands  of  Paradise."  Each  plate 
is  reproduced  in  flawless  silk-screen,  measures  lljlj" 
x  16J^"  and  is  suitable  for  framing.  Introduction  by 
Irvin  Haas,  Prints  Editor  of  Art  News.  Pub.  at  $7.50. 

Onlv  2.98 

P-4.  ETRUSCAN  FRIEZE 

An  enchanting  pair  of  full-color  wall  painting  created 
in  the  early  4th  Century  B.C.  as  part  of  the  famous 
fresco  in  the  Tomb  of  Triclinio  in  Greece.  They  por- 
tray gorgeously  costumed  slaves  in  graceful  poses 
interwoven  with  trees,  beasts  and  birds.  The  scenes 
are  framed  by  upper  and  lower  decorative  borders  and 
imposed  on  a  lovely  tan  background.  These  two  stun- 
ning silk-screen  reproductions  are  distinctive  and 
unique  decorations  for  any  wall  in  your  home.  To- 
gether they  measure  16%"  high  and  74"  wide.  Pub.  at 
$20.00.  Only  5.95 

P-l.  EIGHT  JAPANESE  PRINTS 
Reproduced  from  the  originals  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  All  the  beauty  of  the  full-color  orig- 
inals reproduced  in  minutest  detail  on  large  11"  x 
17"  unbacked  sheets.  These  17th  to  19th  Century 
prints  include  masterpieces  by  Hokusai,  Shunsho, 
Hiroshige,  Harunobu  and  others.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

All  8  prints.  Only  1.00 

115.  BALLET  IN  ACTION 

Introd.  by  George  Balanchine;  text  by  Walter  Terry. 
A  large  and  handsome  ballet  book  that  captures  the 
visual  beauty  and  excitement  of  the  dance.  The 
breath-taking  plates  present  scenes  from  eight  ballets 
performed  by  the  leading  dancers  of  the  New  York 
City  Ballet.  120  pages  of  photographs  by  Paul  Himmel. 
Wli"  x  WW-  P"b.  at  $10.00.  On/y2.98 
26.  SALT  WATER  FISHING 

By  Van  Campen  Heilner.  An  entirely  new  and  com- 
pletely revised  edition  of  the  best  book  ever  written 
on  salt  water  fishing.  New  material,  new  illustrations, 
12  full-color  plates,  numerous  action  photographs  and 
the  author's  know-how,  makes  this  book  a  must  for 
every  sportsman's  library.  Pub.  at  $7.50.    Only  2.98 


210.  YANKEE  COOK  BOOK 

Edited  by  Imogen  Wolcott.  The  fifth  printing  of  a 
favorite  cook  book  that  presents  nearly  600  recipes 
from  the  six  New  England  states.  Presents  the  best 
plain  cooking  in  the  world.  Illustrated.  Pub.  at  $3.50. 

Only  1.98 

232.  SCOURGE  OF  THE  SWASTIKA 

By  Lord  Russell  of  Liverpool.  Illustrated.  A  factual 
account  of  the  appalling  crimes  committed  by  the 
Nazis  and  of  the  monstrous  organization  behind  them. 
Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only}.  98 

221.  WEBSTER'S  NEW  20TH  CENTURY 

DICTIONARY  UNABRIDGED 
In  Two  Volumes  —  an  indispensable  reference  work 
containing  over  400.000  entries,  more  than  3000  illus- 
trations and  maps  (56  pages  in  full-color),  world  atlas 
and  many  supplementary  features.  2400  fact-filled 
pages!  2  vols.,  bound  in  rich  marooon  simulated 
leather.  The  2  vol.  set,  pub.  at  $39.50.  Now  only  14.95 
214.  THE  VAGABOND 

By  Colette.  The  music  halls  of  Paris  are  the  back- 
ground of  this  great  novel  chosen  by  a  jury  of  French 
writers  as  one  of  the  twelve  best  French  novels  of  the 
present  century.  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.49 

177.  RUSSIAN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

A  new,  complete  pocket-size  dictionary  compiled  by 
Louis  Segal.  It  also  contains  useful  geographical, 
historical  and  mythological  information.  4%"  x  f>Yi" , 
1016  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Onlv  1.98 


FRENCH  POSTERS 

Gay,  full-color,  collotype  facsimiles  of  decorative 
modern  posters  that  announce  exhibitions  of  their 
creators'  art  at  famous  galleries.  These  superb 
combinations  of  illustration,  calligraphy  and 
typography  are  all  wonderfully  decorative  for 
your  home.  Their  color  and  beauty  will  bring  a 
gay  note  to  any  room.  Their  sophisticated  charm 
is  appropriate  for  either  a  traditional  or  a  modern 
setting.  Each  poster  measures  30"  x  20"  and  can 
be  hung  as  is  or  in  a  frame. 
P-10.  MIRO 

Fantastic  and  amusing  Miro  motifs  in  bright  blue, 
yellow,  green,  black  and  red.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.00 

P-11.  BRAQUE 

Lovely  semi-abstraction  in  black  and  purple  on  a 
gay  yellow  background.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 
P-l  2.  MATISSE 

Rhythmic  drawing  of  a  woman's  head  in  black 
surrounded  by  design  elements  in  opaque  yellow, 
red  and  blue.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-l  3.  LAUTREC 

Color  lithograph  of  a  woman  in  a  theatre  box  in 
brown,  red  and  yellow  on  a  light  tan  background. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-l 4.  PICASSO 

Stunning  composition  of  cubist  figures  in  tan. 
brown  and  blue.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

P-l  5.  LAUTREC 

Top-hatted  men,  fashionable  women  and  a  tier  of 
theatre  boxes  in  yellow,  blue  and  green.  Pub.  at 
$5.00.  Only}.  00 

P-l 6.  DUFY 

Lovely  seascape  of  boats,  yachting  flags,  waves 
and  the  shoreline  done  in  red,  blue,  light  purple, 
green,  black  and  yellow.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Onlv  1.00 
P-l  7.  CEZANNE 

The  great  master's  monumental  "Bathers"  — 
four  male  figures  against  a  stream  and  trees,  clone 
in  green,  brown  and  tan.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 


190.  HEAR  THE  TRAIN  BLOW 

A  magnificent  epic  of  America  in  the  Railroad  Age 
by  Lucius  Beebe  and  Charles  Clegg.  The  story  of  the 
railroads  as  they  have  played  their  part  in  the  history, 
economy,  geography  and  folklore  of  America.  870 
photographs,  old  prints  and  drawings;  8}-^"  x  \  . 
415  pages.  A  magnificent  gift.  Pub.  at  $12.75. 

Only  5.88 

187.  YOGA:  The  method  of  Re-Integration 

By  Alain  Danielou.  Based  on  original  Sanskrit  sources, 
this  is  an  account  of  the  different  forms  of  Yoga  — 
aims,  methods,  and  results.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  occult,  the  doctor,  the  psychiatrist  and 
the  anthropologist.  Bibliography,  illustrations.  Puli. 
at  $3.50.  Only}.  98 

39.  FAIR  TRIAL 

By  Richard  B.  Morris.  14  of  the  most  notable  Ameri- 
can criminal  cases  in  an  excitingly  readable  form,  free 
from  legalistic  jargon.  Runs  the  gamut  of  crime  from 
treason,  sedition,  and  espionage  to  piracy,  murder  and 
manslaughter  —  from  Anne  Hutchinson  to  Alger 
Hiss.  493  pages.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

23.  JAMES  JOYCE'S  ULYSSES 
An  exhaustive  study  of  Joyce's  masterpiece  by  Stuart 
Gilbert.  This  invaluable  analytical  and  systematic 
guide  includes  explanations  of  the  interior  mono- 
logue, a  detailed  study  of  the  symbolism  and  a  clari- 
fication of  the  hitherto  incomprehensible  in  Joyce. 
/' ub.  at  $5.00.  0»/vl.98 
305.  DICTIONARY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH 
Edited  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  An  alphabetical  dis- 
cussion of  words  from  such  early  English  writers  as 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  the  early  Tudors  and 
many  others.  These  most  interesting,  informative  — 
and  revivable  —  English  words  have  lapsed  from 
general  use  but  are  met  with  in  all  early  Anglo  Saxon 
literature.  The  meaning,  background  or  associated 
folklore  of  each  word  is  given.  753  pages.  Pub.  at 
$10.00.  Only  4.95 
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THE  3  TRADESMEN 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


The  enemy  was  nearly  at  the  gates, 
and  the  town  council  was  desper- 
ately trying  to  decide  on  the  best 
means  of  defense. 

A  bricklayer  rose  to  say  that  their 
only  salvation  was  bricks.  A  carpen- 
ter insisted  on  wood.  And  the  iron- 
monger pleaded  for  metal. 

For  Aesop,  this  story  simply  proved 
that  sometimes  it's  pretty  hard  to  see 
beyond  your  own  nose. 

And  lots  of  investors  are  that  way  too. 
They  get  to  thinking  the  stocks  they 
own  are  just  perfect  for 
their  purposes.  They  get 
so  attached  to  them,  soi 
foolishly  proud  of  them 
sometimes,  that  they'll 
even  try  to  find  excuses  for  them  when 
earnings  slip  or  their  prices  fail  to 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  invest- 
ment parade. 

Maybe  the  stocks  you  own  are  the 
best  ones  you  could  possibly  have  for 
your  purposes — in  your  circumstances. 
But  maybe — just  maybe — they're  not. 

At  least,  it  might  be  worthwhile  get- 
ting an  objective  opinion  about  that, 
mightn't  it? 

Well  that  kind  of  evaluation  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  what  our  Re- 
search Department  would  do  in  your 
situation,  learn  exactly  how  we  feel 
about  the  stocks  you  own,  we'll  be 
happy  to  tell  you  without  charge  or 
obligation  of  any  kind.  Simply  address 
your  letter  to — 

Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  SW-78 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  108  Cities 


service  in  herding  the  grateful  Phil- 
istines along  the  path  to  enlighten- 
ment. Because  none  of  these  things 
happen,  they  feel  unappreciated  and 
complain  that  America  is  "anti- 
intellectual." 

This  of  course  is  nonsense;  and 
this  small  but  noisy  group  of 
mourners  does  not  by  any  means 
speak  for  American  intellectuals. 

This  country  is  never  likely  to 
tolerate,  much  less  reverence,  a  spe- 
cial intellectual  class,  any  more  than 
it  is  likely  to  replace  the  Bar  R:  Grill 
with  sidewalk  cafes  on  the  Parisian 
model.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  country  is  "anti-intellectual." 
(Nobody  calls  us  "anti-peasant"  just 
because  we  don't  have  a  peasant 
class.)  It  simply  means  that  our  goal 
has  always  been  the  classless  society. 
We  aren't  there  yet,  but  we  are  closer 
than  anybody  else  has  ever  come;  and 
at  this  late  date  we  are  hardly 
going  to  swerve  back  toward  the 
hierarchical  patterns  of  European 
culture. 

Indeed,  the  very  term  "intel- 
lectual" sounds  a  little  false  in  these 
latitudes.  Most  Americans  are  not 
willing  to  grant  that  there  is  any 
valid  distinction  between  an  "intel- 
lectual" and  an  intellectual  man. 
They  "expect  every  man  to  take  an 
active  part"— as  Russell  Lynes  once 
put  it— "and  rather  resent  a  group 
that  sits  by  and  criticizes." 

This  is  largely  true  even  of  the 
men  whom  Europeans  would  de- 
scribe as  intellectuals— and  who 
would  themselves  snort  at  the  label. 
Robert  Sherwood,  fames  Conant, 
Elmer  Davis,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ber- 
nard DeVoto,  Vannevar  Bush, 
Learned  Hand,  Paul  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes— to  mention  only 
a  handful— have  spent  their  lives  hip- 
deep  in  public  affairs.  When  they 
criticize,  their  words  carry  weight- 
precisely  because  they  are  not  spec- 
tators isolated  in  the  left-field 
bleachers,  but  veteran  members  of 
the  ball  club. 

(Maybe  there  is  a  hint  here— a 
more  practical  one  than  Bruck- 
berger's— for  those  intellectuals  who 
fret  because  the  public  and  the  poli- 
ticians refuse  to  take  them  seriously. 
In  most  communities,  the  political 
machinery  of  both  parties  is  wide 
open  to  anybody  who  is  willing  to 
invest  a  little  time  and  energy.  Every 
ward  leader  is  always  on  the  lookout 


for  one  or  two  new  block  workers; 
there  is  no  ceiling  for  the  volunteer 
who  does  a  competent  job  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  And  the  intellec- 
tual will  soon  find  that  politicians 
always  listen  to  any  man  who  can  get 
out  the  vote  in  the  Second  Ward.) 

EVEN  if  American  intellectuals 
should  band  themselves  together 
into  a  kind  of  Heavy  Thinkers'  Asso- 
ciation and  issue  trumpeting  mani- 
festoes, there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  their  European  counterparts 
would  pay  the  slightest  attention. 

Why?  Simply  because  most  Euro- 
pean intellectuals  seem  to  have  a 
deep  internal  need  to  construct  a 
loathsome  picture  of  America.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  facts.  It  is  a 
compulsion,  like  the  Nazi  urge  to 
create  a  hateful  myth  about  the  |ews, 
and  it  cannot  be  touched  by  rational 
argument. 

There  appear  to  be  two  explana- 
tions. 

To  begin  with,  the  European  in- 
tellectual—particularly in  France, 
which  sets  the  key  for  the  rest  of  the 
continent— sees  America  as  a  personal 
threat.  Because  he  was  raised  in  a 
hierarchical  class  system,  and  has 
won  a  privileged  status  within  it,  he 
feels  that  a  society  without  classes  is 
a  direct  menace  to  his  honors,  his 
pride,  and  his  livelihood. 

Nor  is  his  fright  purely  selfish.  He 
thinks  of  himself  as  the  guardian  of 
culture— the  heir  and  trustee  of 
everything  precious  in  Western  civi- 
lization—as indeed  his  class  has  been 
for  centuries.  In  his  mind,  the  very 
concept  of  culture  is  riveted  to  the 
concept  of  an  elite,  a  priesthood 
dedicated  to  cherishing  the  sacred 
flame.  He  cannot  imagine  how  cul- 
ture could  exist  where  such  an  elite 
is  lacking.  By  definition,  then,  he 
knows  that  America  has  no  culture 
and  cannot  possibly  develop  one.  (A 
classic  statement  of  this  creed  was 
presented  by  Ortega  y  Gasset  in  The 
Rex>olt  of  the  Masses.) 

When  he  watches  the  powerful 
solvents  of  American  influence  eat- 
ing into  the  mortar  of  the  European 
social  order,  therefore,  he  believes 
that  all  Western  civilization  is 
crumbling.  This  is  what  he  means 
when  he  rages  against  "Coca- 
colonization"  and  all  the  creeping 
symptoms  of  mass  culture— from  uni- 
versal education  to  book  clubs,  TV, 


TO  INTRODUCE  YOU  TO  THE  JAZZ  PROGRAM  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB... 


FREE 

2"  COLUMBIA 

IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  ACCEPT  AS  FEW  AS  4  SELECTIONS  DURING  THE  COMING  12  MONTHS 


ALL  3 


*  Armstrong 

★BEIDERBECKE 

BESSIE  SMITH*Teddy  Wilson 
★  BILUE  HOLIDAY 
Bunk  Johnson  *  Jimmy  Lunceford 

—and  many  more 

12  immortal  performances 
by  the  beloved  masters 
who  made  jazz  history! 
Included  are:  St.  James 
Infirmary;  Well,  All  Right 
Then:  Sugar  Foot  Strut; 
Margie;  China  Boy. 


*  600 DM  AN  *  Krupa  *  JAMES 

*  Ellington  *  BASIS 


on 


and  other  great  stars 


A  must  for  any  music  library  .  .  .  the  foremost  gentle- 
men of  swing  in  the  real  swing  gems  of  all  time,  In- 
cluding Henderson  Stomp,  Stealin'  Apples,  Dark  Eyes, 
Cherokee.  Wailin'  At  The  Trianon,  Avenue  C. 


BUILD  A  RECORD  LIBRARY  OF  THE  GREATEST  JAZZ  PERFORMANCES  OF  ALL  TIME! 


Yes!  Yours  FREE  —  ALL 
J7HREE  of  the  great  Columbia 
if)  Jazz  recordings  shown 
above!  And  just  look  at  that 
terrific  lineup  of  names  —  the 
greatest  jazz  musicians,  playing 
('our  favorites  as  no  one  else  can! 

We  make  this  unique  offer  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  money-saving 
Jazz  Program  of  the  Columbia  © 
Record  Club ...  an  exciting  new  pro- 
gram that  brings  you  each  month  • 
,he  finest  recorded  performances  of 
the  greatest  jazz  immortals. 

Whether  you  go  for  jazz  that  is 
'cool"  or  "hot",  Dixieland  or  Chi- 
:ago  style,  swing  or  progressive  — 
whether  you  prefer  big  bands  or 
little  groups  —  the  Columbia  © 
Record  Club  offers  you  the  greatest 
Df  them  all  —  from  the  world's 
largest  library  of  jazz — and  at  tre- 
mendous savings  too ! 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES 

Each  month  you  will  receive,  free, 
the  colorful  Club  Magazine  which 
describes  and  analyzes  a  carefully 
selected  12"  high  fidelity  Columbia 
®  Jazz  recording  —  plus  an  alter- 
nate choice.  You  may  accept  the 
current  selection  or  alternate  rec- 
3rd,  or  tell  the  Club  to  send  you  NO 
record  for  any  given  month.  The 
records  you  do  accept  are  mailed  to 


your  home  and  billed  to  you  at 
the  low  price  of  $3.98  plus  a 
small  mailing  charge.  Your  only 
obligation  is  to  accept  as  few 
as  4  records  during  the  coming 
12  months.  You  may  cancel  mem- 
bership any  time  thereafter. 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

Members  may  also  select  records 
from  any  of  the  Club's  other  divi- 
sions: Classical;  Listening  and 
Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies,  Tele- 
vision and  Musical  Comedies.  Rec- 
ords accepted  from  any  division 
count  toward  free  Bonus  Records. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY 

The  3  records  sent  to  you  now  rep- 
resent an  "advance"  of  the  Club's 
bonus  system — given  to  you  at  once. 
After  fulfilling  your  obligation  by 
purchasing  four  records,  you  will 
receive  an  additional  free  Bonus 
record  of  your  choice  for  every  two 
additional  Club  selections  you  ac- 
cept. Bonus  records  are  pressed  ex- 
clusively for  Club  members  in  lim- 
ited editions,  and  are  not  available 
elsewhere  at  any  price. 

To  get  these  3  jazz  records  free, 
mail  the  coupon  at  once!  You  must 
be  delighted  in  every  way,  or  you 
may  cancel  your  membership  with- 
out obligation  by  returning  the  free 
records  within  10  days. 


COLUMBIA  @  RECORD  CLUB 

165  Watt  46th  St..  New  York  36,  N.  V. 


iMAIL  COUPON  NOW; 


Columbia  ®  Record  Club,  Dept.  278 

165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

ALL  3-YOURS  FREE 

*  JAZZ  GOES  TO  COLLEGE — Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 
★  JAZZ  AT  COLUMBIA — Collector  s  Items 
*  JAZZ  AT  COLUMBIA— Swing 

Please  enroll  me  In  the  JaZZ  DIVISION  of  the  Colum- 
bia ®  Record  Club  and  send  me  at  once  the  three 
records  listed  above.  ALL  3  FREE. 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  W  Record 
Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  Club's  selections 
in  all  four  divisions.  I  may  select  records  from  any 
division  and  my  only  obligation  is  to  accept  a  mini- 
mum of  four  records  in  the  next  twelve  months  at  the 
regular  list  price,  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  After 
accepting  four  records,  I  will  receive  a  free  Bonus 
record  for  every  two  additional  selections  I  purchase. 
If  not  delighted  with  my  membership,  I  may  cancel 
within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Name  

(Please  Print) 
Addrest  


C'ty  Zane  Statt  

CANADA:  Vr\cen  ulighlly  hlirlicr.  Artilrfnn  11. M  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 

If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  es- 
tablished Columbia  Records  dealer,  authorized  to  ac- 
cept subscriptions,  please  fill  In  the  following  in- 
formation: 


Dtolir'f  nam*. . . 
Ocaltr'i  oddrm. 


®  "Columbia".  (If)  Morcot  R.o  <^  T  M. 


H) 
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PROOF 


"No  matter  where  you  are — offer  dinner 

±    there's  nothing  like  a  dram  of  Drambuie" 


The  cordial  with  the 

Scotch  Whisky  base 

Made  in  Scotland  since  1745  from  the  secret 
recipe  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  personal 
liqueur,  Drambuie  is  famous  for  its  unique 
dry  flavour  and  exquisite  bouquet.  - 


after  dinner 
a  DRAM  of 


W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S>  A. 


M 


Enjoy 
ALL  BRITAI 

in  comfort  and  convenience 

BY  TRAIN! 


SAVE 


WITH 


BRITISH 

R  A  I  LWAYS 


•rhimroutnc^is! 

I'""     '  ...Go-os-VCl-plf0* 

1st  Class     SO*'"»  ^^jf— — 

CIRCULAR  TOUR  TICKETS— 

another  bargain  feature.  lOTc  savings  on  travel 
throughout  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Secure  these,  too,  before  you  leave:  Reservations  on 
train  and  cross-channel  services  and  attractive  tours 
by  rail/motor  coach/ship. 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  KNOWS  OUR  SERVICES 
-OBTAIN  HIS  EXPERT  COUNSEL 

For  literature,  please  write  Dept.  23, 
BRITISH  RAILWAYS,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Other  offices  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 

supermarkets,  and  ready-made  suits 
—which  he  lumps  together  under  the 
epithet  of  "American  materialism." 

Russia  does  not  frighten  him  in 
the  same  way.  True,  the  Communists 
talk  about  a  "classless  society"— but  i 
the    European    intellectual  knows 
they  don't  really  mean  it.  He  can  seel 
for  himself  that  the  Soviet  Union  has] 
a  hierarchy  of  classes  more  rigid  than  j 
anything  Western  Europe  has  known] 
since  the  heyday  of  feudalism:  and 
within  this  structure  the  intellectual 
has  his  familiar,  reassuring  niche.  His 
class  is,  in  fact,   the  second  most 
privileged  in  every  Soviet  state— en- j 
joying  pay  and  honors  only  slightly 
lower  than  those  allotted  to  The 
Party's  ruling  nobility,  ft  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  such  pro- 
fessional    intellectuals     as  Sartre, 
Bourdet,  and  Aragon  turn  automati- 
cally toward  the  Kremlin.   At  bot-( 
torn,  their  impulse  is  close  kin  to 
that  of  such  conservatives  as  Mari- 
tain  and  Bernanos.  who  pine  for  a 
social  order  different  in  color  but 
identical  in  its  neat  array  of  classes. 

Another  psychological  necessity  re- 
inforces all  these  prejudices.  Today's 
Frenchmen  have  a  pathetic  need  to 
look  down  on  somebody.  For  roughly 
three  hundred  years  they  found  it 
natural  to  feel  superior  to  practically 
all  mankind.  Beginning  about  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  France  was  the  ultimate 
flower  of  civilization:  and,  in  fact,  for 
generations  no  nation  could  rival 
them  in  military  glory,  scientific 
achievement,  bureaucratic  efficiency, 
the  arts,  or  the  graces  of  living. 

BUT  now  the  French  can  no  longer 
conceal,  even  from  themselves,  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  down  in  the 
world.  Their  military  dominance 
vanished  in  1870.  Their  economy  be- 
gan to  lag  with  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. In  science,  medicine,  and 
technology  they  have  long  been  out- 
distanced. Every  year  since  World 
War  II,  the  pretense  that  France  is 
still  a  Great  Power  has  looked  in- 
creasingly ridiculous.  The  last  of  her 
colonies  are  breaking  away.  And— 
the  final  humiliation— for  ten  years 
the  French  have  been  demonstrating 
before  all  the  world  that  they  can- 
not even  govern  themselves.  (A 
French  politician  solemnly  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Moroccans  are  not  yet 
ready  for  self-government  is  perhaps 


Bed  and  a  gargantuan  English  breakfast— $2.40 


THIS  INN  is  400  years  old.  It's  the 
Swan  at  Lavenham  in  the  Constable 
;ountry,  and  you  can  get  there  in  less 
han  three  hours  from  London. 

Your  bed  will  be  spotless,  and  your 
>reakfast  unlimited— orange  juice  and 
•teaming  porridge,  eggs  and  bacon,  but- 
ered  toast  and  coffee. 
''Rent  a  car  for  $5  a  day,  gas  and  oil  included. 


After  breakfast  you  can  set  forth  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  other  historic  inns. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  famous  ami 
hospitable:  The  Prospect  of  Whitby  in 
Wapping,  the  Adam  &  Eve  in  Paradise, 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in  Hinton  Admiral, 
the  1000-year-old  Fighting  Cocks  in 
St.  Albans,  the  We  Three  Loggerheads 
and  the  Cardinal's  Error  in  Tonbridge 


and.  of  course.  Dr.  Johnson's  immortal 
Cheshire  Cheese  in  London. 

The  beer  is  interesting  and  plentiful. 
The  talk  is  good  — and  it's  in  English. 
You'll  be  welcome  to  play  darts  and 
skittles  and  shove-hapenny  with  the 
natives.  Better  see  your  Travel  Agent 
and  get  cracking.  His  skilled  advice 
costs  you  nothing. 


For  further  information  and  free  illustrated  literature,  write  British  Travel  Association,  Box  175,  336  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Travel  to  California 
aboard  the  train 

chosen  to  star  in 
"Cinerama  Holiday"! 


*  4v  £  «•<*«»; 


Chances  are  you'll  never  find  yourself  hurtling  down  a  Swiss  mountainside  on  a  bobsled, 
or  zooming  through  space  in  the  cockpit  of  a  jet  fighter  plane,  but  there's  one 
travel  adventure  in  "Cinerama  Holiday"  you  can  enjoy  in  person.  And  that's  to  cross 
the  country  aboard  the  famous  Vista-Dome  streamliner,  the  California  Zephyr. 

Upstairs  in  one  of  the  five  Vista-Domes,  you  look  up,  look  down,  look  all  around  as 
the  magnificent  scenery  unfolds  before  you.  You  travel  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  mighty  Colorado  Rockies. ..cross  the  High  Sierra. ..wind  down  the 
entire  length  of  California's  Feather  River  Canyon.  What's  more,  you  see 
all  this  unspoiled  wilderness  during  daylight  hours! 

Pullmans. ..Chair  Coaches. ..Buffet  Lounge. ..Observation  Lounge 
...through  Pullman  New  York-San  Francisco 

vista-dome  fylifomia  Zephyr 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  SALT  LAKE  CITY  •  OAKLAND-SAN  FRANCISCO  /  / 

WECITSStB  PACIFIC 

For  illustrated  California  Zephyr  booklet,  write  J.  J.  Hickey,  Dept.  HA-I, 
Western  Pacific,  526  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5. 


"IMAGINE  ME  TAKING  / 
A  CORRESPONDENCE  . 
COURSE  IN  WRITING" 

"After  years  of  writing  Mail  Order  Advertising,  you'd  think  I'd 
be  immune.  But  I  have  to  admit  the  Magazine  Institute  has  got 
something  that  sold  me.  Maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  your  president 
and  instructors  were  all  writers.  Anyway,  I'm  glad  I  was  convinced. 
It's  a  really  fine  course." 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  a  recent  enrollee  told  us  after  he  had 
signed  for  our  training.  He  is  just  one  of  many  who  have  found  in 
the  Magazine  Institute  something  they  did  not  know  a  correspond- 
ence course  could  offer. 

The  Magazine  Institute — a  private  school  licensed  by  the  State 
of  New  York — is  really  different.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Maga- 
zine Institute  is  completely  owned,  staffed,  and  operated  by  success- 
ful writers  and  editors — men  and  women  who  have  all  held  staff 
positions  on  magazines  or  in  publishing  houses,  or  who  have  earned 
publication  in  the  leading  periodicals. 

Next  to  writing,  these  men  and  women  enjoy  teaching  others  to 
write.  Their  own  success,  their  own  constant  contact  with  editors 
and  publishers,  is  your  best  assurance  of  a  practical,  thorough,  and 
up-to-date  training. 


OUR  STUDENTS  SAY* 

'■  •  •  y°u  m*8bt  be  interested 
in  seeing  my  article  .  .  .  in 
CORONET  magazine." 
".  .  .  bejore  my  fourth  lesson  I  re- 
ceived $200  for  my  first  story." 
".  .  .  signed  a  contract  with  DUELL, 
SLOAN,  and  PEARCE  .  .  .  advance 
royalty  more  than  paying  for  your 
superior  instruction." 
".  .  .  just  had  book  accepted  for 
publication  by  THOMAS  NELSON 
and  SONS  .  .  .  your  criticisms  were 
helpful  in  working  out  the  story." 

".  .  .  VOGUE  took  the  article  .  .  . 
whopping  fat  check  in  the  mail  to- 
day." 

".  .  .  last  critcism  was  fine.  Helped 

me  sell  a  novelette." 

".  .  .  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 

I've  sold  another  story  .  .  .  adds  up 

to  $400  return  on  my  MAGAZINE 

INSTITUTE  course." 

".  .  .  since  I  started  this  course 

I've  sold  $376.50." 

*( Letters  on  file) 


HOW  FAMOUS  WRITERS 
GOT  STARTED 

The  Magazine  Institute  offers  you  a  chance 
to  learn  to  write  the  way  famous  writers 
did  —  by  writing  continually  under  the 
patient  direction  of  a  professional  writer 
or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in  spare  time.  Every 
lesson  you  submit  is  criticised  and  cor- 
rected by  a  successful  writer  or  editor. 
You  proceed  as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as 
you  wish.  You  may  concentrate  on  fiction 
or  non-fiction.  Before  long  you  are  turn- 
ing out,  under  our  direction,  short  stories, 
articles,  sketches,  whatever  you  seem  best 
fitted  to  do. 

A  QUALIFYING  LITERARY 
APTITUDE  TEST 

Together  with  free  catalog 
describing  the  Magazine  Insti- 
tute method  and  listing  suc- 
cessful graduates,  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

SEND  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET  TODAY 

Write  for  the  FREE  catalog  describing  the 
Magazine  Institute  plan  and  providing 
other  information  of  value  to  beginning 
writers.  Inquirers  also  receive  the  BEST 
JOB  IN  THE  WORLD,  which  lists  un- 
solicited testimonials  from  successful  Mag- 
azine Institute  students.  Fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  NOW. 
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INSTITUTE 
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50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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OUR 

STAFF  INCLUDES: 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Novelist,  lecturer,  newspaper  column- 
ist, part-time  editor  for  leading  book 
publisher,  author  of  Writing  Fiction; 
Modern  Writing;  One  Winter  in  Bos- 
ton; The  Human  Image;  Baseball,  a 
Historical  Narrative;  Hotel  on  the 
Lake;  Heroes  of  Baseball;  two  juvenile 
novels;  many  short  stories  and  radio 
scripts. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR 

Author,  editor  and  teacher;  former 
writer-producer  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  former  editor  Detective  Fic- 
tion, and  other  magazines  for  Fawcett, 
Street  and  Smith,  and  Dell  Publishng 
Company;  short  stories  for  Argosy, 
Blue  Book,  Collier's,  and  many  other 
magazines ;  member  Mystery  Writers  of 
America. 


JACK  WOODFORD 

Publisher,  novelist,  motion  picture 
writer;  author  of  more  than  40  novels 
and  2000  short  stories;  author  of  Writ- 
er's Cramp,  Trial  and  Error,  and  other 
books  on  writing;  former  script  writer 
M.G.M.,  Warner's,  Univeral,  and  Col- 
umbia; vice-president  of  Signature 
Press. 

And  other  successful  writers  and 
editors. 
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Best  way  to  see  everything  worth  seeing  in  Europe  is  by  car.  Take 
your  own  Rootes-made  HILLMAN  MINX  or  HUSKY  Station 
Wagon  "in  your  pocket". . .  via  the  Rootes  Overseas  Delivery 
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"I  am  fond  of  The  Reader's 
Digest  on  all  sorts  of  scores, 
but  mainly  because  it  always 
lives  up  uncompromisingly 
to  being  what  its  name  im- 
plies— a  service  to  readers. 
In  a  dozen  languages — In- 
side Europe,  Inside  South 
America,  Inside  Africa — it 
brings  readers  an  invaluable 
cargo  of  pleasure,  informa- 
tion and  en  cou  ragem  en  t  sifted 
scrupulously  and  zealously 
from  printed  pages  all  over 
the  world.'''' 

John  Gunther,  author  of  the 
current  best  seller  "Inside  Africa" 


Why  John  Gunther  reads 
The  Reader  s  Digest 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 

the  finest  comic  performance  to  b 
found  anywhere  on  the  Continent. 

About  all  they  have  left  to  nourisl 
their  self-respect  is  a  fierce  belief  ii 
their  cultural  superiority.  Obvious! 
the  most  satisfying  way  to  feed  thi 
belief  is  to  sneer  at  the  barbarou 
Americans,  who  have  pushed  aheai 
of  them  in  so  many  other  fields. 

In  these  circumstances,  any  at 
tempt  to  puncture  their  favorifi 
legend  might  turn  out  to  be  ai 
intolerable  blow  to  the  Gallic  pride 
Here  the  facts  are  not  merely  irreli 
vant;  they  may  be  positively  dangJ 
ous.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  our  long 
range  interest  to  destroy  the  last  pro] 
of  self-confidence  in  a  nation  ahead' 
bogged  deep  in  defeatism,  cynicisir 
and  despair.  A  French  sneer  does  u 
no  harm— but  as  a  therapeutic  devifc 
it  clearly  does  them  quite  a  lot  | 
good.  Why  not  let  them  keep  it?  I 

Meanwhile,  our  intellectuals  migh 
do  well  to  stick  to  their  own  trad 
tion— untidy,  unregimented,  and  in 
perfectly  defined,  like  the  rest  | 
American  life.  In  time,  even  Fathe 
Bruckberger  may  become  reconcile 
to  it;  for  he  is,  by  nature,  a  partii 
pant  rather  than  a  sideline  critic  arg 
this  is  the  kind  of  society  where  1 
belongs. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTI 

Under  the  guise  of  "emancipating 
the  American  Indian,  the  Bureau  1 
Indian  Affairs  in  Washington  is  pla 
ing  into  the  hands  of  powerll 
private  interests  in  the  country  wl 
want  to  take  over  Indian  lands  an 
resources— part  of  the  whole  "lain 
grab"  campaign.  In  "The  Raid  a 
the  Reservations,"  Dorothy  Van  a 
Mark  tells  the  story  behind  tli 
Bureau's  Relocation  Plan. 

Most  Americans  believe  that  Sovi€ 
propaganda  has  thoroughly  sold  th 
Russian  people  on  their  government 
But  Albert  Parry,  Professor  of  Ru! 
sian  Civilization  and  Language.  1 
Colgate  University,  has  dug  up  som 
interesting  facts  to  show  that,  whai 
ever  its  success  in  satellite  nation: 
the  old  line  is  beginning  to  bore  th 
Comrades  at  home. 

A  man  who  is  ingenious  can  live  no 
too  badly  in  New  York  City  withou 
a  home,  a  job,  money,  friends,  a 
recourse  to  official  charity.  Edmun< 
G.  Love's  "Subways  Are  For  Sleej 
ing"  is  a  true  case  history. 
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SA  unique  classroom  driver  training  device,  developed  as  a  public  service  by  the  ^Etna  Cas-  \ 

ualty  and  Surety  Company,  proves  its  effectiveness  in  carefully  controlled  research.  By  I 

v    cutting  costs  and  reducing  the  number  of  teachers  needed  to  provide  '"behind-the-wheel"  \ 

|  training,  the  TEtna  Drivotrainer  will  make  it  possible  for  more  and  more  high  schools  to  I 

(    train  their  students  to  "drive  and  live."  J 


Toward  a  Generation  of  Safer  Drivers 


ONE  DAY  last  winter,  a  fast-moving  car 
overtook  a  driver  training  car  from  Hol- 
lywood High  School  which  was  slowly  making 
its  way  down  Laurel  Canyon  toward  the  movie 
capital.  The  student  driver  had  had  only  two 
hours  of  actual  on-the-road  experience  and 
therefore  was  cautiously  descending  the  steep 
and  winding  highway,  no  faster  than  25  miles  an 
hour. 

The  driver  of  the  speeding  car,  disregarding 
a  double  white  line  which  warned  of  a  curve 
ahead,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  danger  he 
was  creating,  attempted  to  pass.  Just  as  he  over- 
took the  student's  car,  a  truck  suddenly  appeared, 
coming  around  the  bend. 

Panic-stricken,  the  impatient  driver  cut  in  to 
the  right,  heedless  of  everything  save  his  blind 
desire  to  avoid  the  oncoming  truck.  That  he 
had  the  space  to  get  back  into  his  own  lane  with- 
out a  collision  which  might  have  overturned  his 
own  car  and  hurled  the  school  car  down  a  steep 
bank  was  due  to  the  correct  and  trigger-quick 
response  of  the  student  driver. 

The  student  had  spotted  the  truck  the  moment 
it  appeared.  Instantly  he  braked  and  veered  to 
the  right,  foreseeing  the  other  driver's  desperate 
swerve  back  into  line.  The  cars  cleared  each 
other  by  a  matter  of  inches. 

Dr.  Walter  G.  Patterson,  the  instructor,  who 
was  riding  in  the  front  seat  with  his  pupil, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  so  did  the  other 
members  of  the  class  who  were  sitting  behind 
him  in  their  official  role  of  back  seat  "observers." 
Dr.  Patterson  had  gone  into  action  himself  with 
his  dual-control  clutch  and  brake  when  he- 
spot  ted  the  truck,  but  there  had  been  no  need 
for  his  intervention. 


On  the  way  back  to  the  school,  Dr.  Patterson 
pondered.  For  a  beginning  student  to  be  able 
to  react  so  quickly  and  correctly  was  something- 
new  in  his  experience.  Might  the  explanation 
lie  in  the  training  the  boy  had  received  on  an 
experimental  device,  the  y£tna  Drivotrainer,  re- 
cently installed  at  Hollywood  High?  The  boy 
had  met  several  emergency  situations  on  the 
Drivotrainer  paralleling  the  one  he  had  just 
experienced  in  real  life.  He  h  id  been  drilled 
in  the  correct  response  to  these  situations.  When 
confronted  with  the  real  thing,  he  had  made  a 
split-second  response,  and  a  correct  one! 

Dr.  Patterson,  one  member  of  a  special  team 
of  Los  Angeles  educators  who  were  evaluating 
the  new  device,  thought  a  lot  more  about  the 
near  tragedy  in  the  ensuing  days.  The  boy  might 
have  reacted  that  way  without  ./Etna  Drivotrainer 
instruction— but  then  again,  he  might  not  have! 

Dr.  Patterson  had  observed  that  the  students 
in  the  Drivotrainer  class  appeared  to  have  more 
confidence,  and  to  be  better  at  simple  manipula- 
tive skills  and  at  complex  tasks  like  parallel 
parking.  What  if  these  things  were  connected? 
Maybe  they  were  really  on  the  right  track  in  this 
unique  method  of  driver  training. 

A  Grim  Prediction 

The  automobile  death  and  injury  toll  has  been 
(ailed  "the  greatest  uncontrolled  social  problem 
facing  the  country  today."  In  1954  approximately 
38,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed 
in  traffic  accidents.  Two  million  more  were 
maimed  or  injured. 

In  the  last  50  years,  one  million  Americans 
have  died  in  traffic  accidents,  a  greater  number 
than  all  the  American  soldiers  killed  in  combat 
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from  the  start  of  the  Revolutionary  War  up 
through  the  present  day.  A  grim  prediction 
from  the  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies  warns  that  one  out  of  every  two 
Americans  today  faces  the  statistical  likelihood 
of  being  killed  or  injured  in  a  traffic  accident! 

According:  to  the  Association  of  Casualty  Com- 
panies.  only  15  per  cent  of  all  accidents  come 
from  mechanical  or  roadway  defects.  The  re- 
maining 85  per  cent  come  from  one  source  only: 
the  man  behind  the  wheel.  Human  frailties- 
including  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  skill,  and, 
in  particular,  improper  mental  attitudes— lie  at 
the  root  of  most  accidents.  An  accident  report 
may  list  the  cause  of  an  accident  as  "passing  on 
a  curve,"  but  the  real  cause  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  mind  or  the  emotions  of  one 
of  the  drivers— the  lack  of  forethought,  the  im- 
patience, or  the  irritation  which  made  him  ignore 
the  dangers  of  passing  at  such  a  spot. 

Education  is  needed  for  drivers  in  all  age 
groups.  But  those  who  have  studied  the  matter— 
the  President's  Highway  Safety  Conference,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Casualty  Companies,  and 
many  others— have  agreed  it  is  needed  in  par- 
ticular for  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  of  driving 
age  each  year  in  our  schools.  In  these  young 
people,  many  educators  believe,  lies  the  best 
long-range  answer  to  the  problem  of  traffic  safety. 
If  all  our  secondary  schools— public,  parochial, 
and  private— offered  both  classroom  and  "behind- 
the-wheel"  driver  education  we  could,  in  a  gen- 
eration, put  on  our  highways  about  40  million 
drivers  who  had  been  trained  for  safety. 

Although  driver  education  is  making  some 
headway,  it  is  regrettable  that  of  the  20,000  high 
schools  in  the  country,  only  half  offered  driver- 
education  courses  during  the  last  school  vear. 
Only  about  37  per  cent  of  the  schools  offered 
both  the  classroom  course  and  the  "behind-the- 
wheel"  instruction  which  educators  agree  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  really  safe  driver.  Of  the 
1.6  million  public  high  school  students  eligible 
for  driver  education  last  year,  only  468,000— or 
about  three  out  of  ten— received  both  classroom 
and  "behind-the-wheel"  instruction. 

Costs  and  Teacher  Shortage 

There  are  two  reasons  why  more  students  are 
not  receiving  behind-the-wheel  instruction:  high 
cost  and  the  current  teacher  shortage.  In  a 
typical  high  school  classroom  today,  a  teacher 
instructs  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  students  at  a 


time  in  subjects  such  as  English,  mathematics, 
and  history.  But  in  the  driver-training  car,  the 
teacher  can  handle  only  three  or  four  students 
at  a  time— the  one  who  is  driving,  and  the  two 
or  three  who  ride  as  observers. 

This  teacher-pupil  ratio  (the  teacher  is  vir- 
tually a  tutor)  sends  the  cost  of  driver  training 
skyrocketing  compared  with  normal  classroom 
subjects.  Even  when  the  training  cars  are  loaned 
free  of  charge  to  the  school  district  by  public- 
spirited  automobile  dealers,  driver  training  costs 
S35  per  pupil,  on  the  average,  and  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  S50  or  S55  per  pupil. 

As  a  corollary  to  its  high  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents,  driver  training  has  proved  to  be  expensive 
in  teacher  time.  With  the  current  teacher  short- 
age, many  a  school  administrator  has  been 
reluctant  to  "spend"  the  manpower  necessary 
to  offer  all  his  students  "on-the-road"  training. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  sure  that  driver 
training  will  be  available  to  more  and  more 
students  each  year  is  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  train- 
ing (in  both  money  and  teacher  time)  without 
reducing  its  quality. 

With  this  aim  in  mind,  the  .Etna  Casualty 
and  Surety  Company  decided  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  .Etna  Casualty  has  long  believed  that  it 
is  the  function  of  an  insurance  company  to  en- 
deavor to  prevent  as  well  as  to  pay  for  losses,  not 
just  among  its  own  policyholders  but  among 
people  at  large. 

Because  of  its  philosophy,  which  recognized  a 
proper  concern  with  public  safety,  and  because 
of  its  experience  as  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
driving  tests,  .Etna  Casualty  brought  not  only 
desire  but  a  certain  backlog  of  experience  to  bear 
on  the  problem.  As  its  initial  step,  the  Company 
several  years  ago  began  a  series  of  discussions 
with  educators  to  determine  whether  a  classroom 
driver-training  device,  especially  designed  for 
school  use,  might  not  have  an  important  con- 
tribution to  make.  In  these  discussions,  the  con- 
cept which  became  the  vEtna  Drivotrainer  began 
to  take  form: 

1.  The  device  would  apply  to  the  training 
of  automobile  drivers  the  same  principle  found 
successful  in  pilot  training  devices  like  the 
Link  Trainer  and  the  Dehmel  Flight  Simu- 
lator. 

2.  The  trainer  would  be  a  mult i place  device 
so  as  to  enable  one  teacher  to  instruct  ten  to 
fifteen  students  or  more  at  a  time. 

3.  The  aim  of  the  trainer  would  be  to  re- 
duce, not  eliminate,  expensive  "on-the-road'' 
time. 
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4.  The  /Etna  would  produce  especially  for 
use  with  this  trainer  a  series  of  motion  pictures 
stressing:  (a)  judgment  development  in  traffic 
situations;  (b)  handling  the  car  in  certain  com- 
mon emergency  situations;  and  (c)  the  display 
of  good  driving  attitudes  at  all  times.  In  the 
films,  educators  agreed,  students  could  be 
exposed  to  especially  staged  situations  which 
could  not  be  duplicated  in  real  life  due  to  the 
expense  or  hazard  involved. 

To  find  out  whether  such  a  training  device 
would  be  both  economical  and  effective,  /Etna 
Casualty  financed  the  development  of  the  Drivo- 
trainer and,  working  closely  with  a  special  com- 
mittee from  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, began  the  production  of  nineteen  teaching 
films  for  use  with  the  new  trainer. 

Drivotrainer  in  Action 

In  order  to  get  accurate,  impartial  appraisals 
of  the  Drivotrainer  under  differing  circumstances, 
yEtna  Casualty  made  several  installations  for  re- 


search and  evaluation.  A  thirteen-place  /Etna 
Drivotrainer  classroom  was  established  in  New 
York  City,  first  at  Brooklyn  High  School  of  Auto- 
motive Trades,  and  subsequently  at  Bryant  High 
School. 

A  five-place  unit  was  installed  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  a  natural  choice  because  of 
its  research  facilities  and  its  outstanding  record 
of  training  driver-education  teachers.  An  eight- 
place  unit  was  set  up  in  Hollywood  High  School, 
under  the  control  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  Los  Angeles  gives  driver  training  to 
more  students  each  year  than  any  other  city  in 
the  country. 

All  equipment  at  these  three  "study"  installa- 
tions was  loaned  by  /Etna  Casualtv  to  the  school 
or  college  without  cost.  Facilities  to  house  the 
Drivotrainer  and  the  services  of  researchers, 
administrators,  and  teachers  were  provided  by 
the  two  school  systems  and  by  the  college  as  their 
share  of  the  project. 


DRIVOTRAINER  CLASSROOM  at  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High  School.  Each  of  the 
"classroom  cars"  has  the  instruments  and  controls  found  in  a  real  car.  Students  are  required  to 
"drive"  to  meet  situations  shown  in  instructional  motion  pictures.  Screen  at  front  ol  classroom 
represents  view  they  would  have  through  windshield  of  moving  car.  All  their  driving  actions  are 
automatically  recorded  lor  teacher's  benefit  on  master  score  card. 
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Full  findings  from  all  of  these  installations  are 
not  yet  available  but  the  shape  of  the  final 
picture  is  becoming  clearer.  New  York  City  ex- 
pects to  arrive  at  a  definitive  conclusion  by  the 
end  of  the  current  school  year  and  is  hopeful 
that  the  /Etna  Drivotrainer  may  be  one  means  of 
making  driver  training  available  to  more  and 
more  of  its  students.  Officials  have  already  found 
i hat  the  Drivotrainer  can  make  important  con- 
tributions in  sharpening  driver  judgment  in 
traffic,  making  possible  safe  training  in  emer- 
gencies, and  inculcating  important  attitudes  for 
expert  driving.  Group  instruction  in  these  areas 
may  be  given  more  economically  and  effectively 
on  the  .Etna  Drivotrainer  than  in  a  regular  train- 
ing car,  New  York  observes  in  a  preliminary 
report  of  its  research. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  will  continue  its 
research,  but  has  already  made  an  optimistic 
interim  report.  Research  has  been  completed  in 
Los  Angeles  and  a  formal  report  issued. 

The  Los  Angeles  Experiment 

In  the  Los  Angeles  study,  240  students  were 
divided  into  two  equal  groups.  The  "control" 
group  received  the  regular  California  State  Pre- 
scribed Course,  namely  six  class  hours  of  actual 
on-the-road  driving.  The  "experimental"  group 
received  fifteen  class  hours  in  the  .Etna  Drivo- 
trainer, but  only  three  class  hours  of  on-the-road 
driving,  just  half  that  received  by  the  control 
group. 

The  two  groups  were  carefully  equated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  on  such  factors  as  age, 
sex,  IO,  previous  driving  experience.  Before  the 
course  started  they  were  given  four  tests:  an  atti- 
tude test,  a  driving  test  on  the  /Etna  Drivo- 
trainer, and  two  paper-and-pencil  knowledge 
tests.  These  tests,  says  the  Los  Angeles  report, 
"indicated  no  significant  difference  between  the 
groups  with  regard  to  initial  driving  ability." 

The  same  four  tests  were  given  at  the  end  of 
the  course  to  both  groups  in  order  to  compare 
the  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Los  Angeles  report  states  that  while 
both  groups  showed  positive  progress  on  all  test 
scores,  there  was  "a  consistency  in  the  direction 
of  difference  between  the  two  groups  and  these 
differences  were  in  favor  of  the  experimental 
(Drivotrainer)  group." 

A  searching,  twenty-minute  road  test  was  also 
given  to  both  groups  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Prepared  by  the  safety  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
schools,  the  test  was  given  by  driver-training 
teachers  who  did  not  know  whether  the  students 


they  were  examining  were  from  the  control  or 
experimental  group.  No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  two  groups  on  this  test. 

The  Siebrecht  Attitude  Test  given  at  the  end 
of  the  course  showed  significant  change  for  the 
better  in  the  Drivotrainer  group.  No  significant 
change  could  be  found  in  the  attitudes  shown  by 
the  control  group. 

Recognizing  the  paramount  importance  of 
developing  good  attitudes  in  a  driver-training 
course,  the  Los  Angeles  report  underlines  this 
attitude  gain  by  the  experimental  group  by 
observing:  "Educationally,  this  may  have  import 
for  teaching  methodology  and  for  the  .Etna 
Drivotrainer  course." 

On  the  driving  test  given  on  the  Drivotrainer 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  experimental  group 
showed  significantly  greater  improvement. 

Summing  up,  the  Los  Angeles  report  states: 
"Results  indicate  that  practically  the  same  prog- 
ress in  driving  skill  and  knowledge  will  be  experi- 
enced by  the  student  trained  by  either  the  experi- 
mental method,  using  the  .Etna  Drivotrainer 
plus  three  hours  of  on-the-road  training,  or  the 
California  State  Prescribed  Course."  The  report 
also  says  that,  as  a  result  of  the  study  there  is 
"greater  awareness  of  the  infinite  scope  of  the 
contribution  which  the  .Etna  Drivotrainer  may 
make  to  the  field  of  driver  education." 

Substantial  savings  in  per  pupil  instruction 
costs  were  possible  with  the  eight-place  Drivo- 
trainer unit  used  in  the  study.  Los  Angeles 
reported,  and  these  per  pupil  savings  would 
increase  sharply  with  a  fifteen-place  unit  such 
as  would  be  used  under  normal  operating  condi- 
tions. 

Fully  as  important  as  cost  savings  are  the 
contributions  which  the  Drivotrainer  can  make 
toward  solving  the  teacher  shortage.  Whereas 
four  teachers  could  give  behind-the-wheel  instruc- 
tion to  560  students  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  con- 
ventional, car-only  method,  these  same  four 
teachers  could  instruct  840  students  by  using 
the  Drivotrainer  and  giving  three  hours  of  on-the- 
road  training— a  50  per  cent  gain  in  the  number 
of  students  reached. 

Confirmation  that  the  Drivotrainer  makes  pos- 
sible substantial  reductions  in  on-the-road  time 
came  in  the  interim  report  released  recently  by 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  This  report  said: 
"The  research  staff  has  formulated  one  major 
preliminary  conclusion:  A  combination  of 
approximately  fourteen  hours  of  Drivotrainer 
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instruction  and  three  and  one-third  to  four  hours 
of  practice  driving  is  equivalent  in  instructional 
effectiveness  to  six  hours  of  practice  driving.  .  .  . 
Project  personnel  not  involved  in  the  design  of 
research  plans  or  the  analysis  of  results  have  come 
to  a  similar  conclusion  as  a  result  of  their  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  program  thus  far." 

Of  the  nineteen  Drivotrainer  motion  pictures- 
ranging  from  instruction  in  elementary  skills  up 
through  driving  in  heavy  traffic  and  meeting 
emergency  situations— the  Iowa  report  observes: 
"The  teaching  value  of  these  films  is  unsurpassed 
in  driver  education." 

The  Aetna  Drivotrainer  Spreads 

Important  though  formal  research  is  to  the 
new  training  device,  enthusiasm  for  the  Drivo- 
trainer method  of  instruction  has  not  awaited  the 
completion  of  statistical  analyses.  The  Oak 
Park-River  Forest  High  School,  just  outside  of 
Chicago,  became  the  first  in  the  nation  to  pur- 
chase a  Drivotrainer,  and  is  now  well  into  its 
second  year  of  instruction  with  a  fifteen-place 
classroom.  "The  students  like  it;  the  parents  like 
it;  and,  best  of  all,  it  works,"  Ray  C.  Soliday,  the 
instructor,  observed  in  a  recently  published 
article. 

Out  on  Long  Island,  a  mobile  "classroom" 
consisting  of  an  eight-place  Drivotrainer  installed 
in  a  specially  designed  trailer  circulates  among 
several  schools.  The  Freeport  High  School  re- 
ports that  the  Drivotrainer  makes  it  possible  to 
cut  on-the-road  time  in  half,  to  reach  twice  as 
many  students,  and  to  get  results  equally  as  good 
as  those  it  was  getting  with  the  regular  six-hour 
program. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and  in  Dear- 
born, Michigan,  the  local  associations  of  insur- 
ance agents  as  a  public  service  have  given  /Etna 
Drivotrainer  classrooms  to  their  school  systems, 
and  have  thus  established  a  continuing  method 
of  combining  accident  prevention  and  good  com- 
munity relations  which  several  other  agents'  asso- 
ciations are  currently  considering  very  seriously. 

Two  commercial  driving  schools— one  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania— now  offer  J.tna 
Drivotrainer  instruction;  and  a  fifteen-place  unit 
has  been  purchased  by  an  adult  education 
association  in  Sweden  for  use  in  that  country. 

Though  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  in  its 
implications,  the  /Etna  Drivotrainer  is  just  one 
of  the  means  by  which  /Etna  Casualty  shows  its 


belief  in  the  importance  of  public  service.  The 
Company  believes  that  important  measures  of 
public  good  will,  so  necessary  for  the  health  and 
continued  growth  of  any  business,  can  be  earned 
by  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  responsibilities  of 
good  corporate  citizenship.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  a  casualty  insurance  company  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  reimbursement  in  case  of  loss.  Its 
most  natural  opportunities  to  go  beyond  this 
function,  to  provide  extra  service  to  the  public, 
lie  in  the  field  of  trying  to  prevent  those  losses 
from  occurring. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  engineering  service 
offered  to  commercial  policyholders,  ..Etna 
Casualty  has  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  a 
complete  educational  service  designed  to  prevent 
or  reduce  accidents,  crimes,  fires,  and  other  forms 
of  loss.  Included  in  this  educational  service  have 
been  booklets,  folders,  and  posters;  motion  pic- 
tures, several  of  which  have  won  the  top  safety 
"Oscars";  attention-arresting  action  displays;  and 
a  whole  series  of  testing  devices  designed  to  teach 
drivers  to  compensate  for  their  physical  limita- 
tions. All  of  these  aids  are  offered  to  the  public 
without  charge. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  these  general  pub- 
lic safety  activities,  /Etna  Casualty  realizes  that 
further  progress  is  possible  with  the  Drivotrainer. 
Consequently  the  Company  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  ensure  that  this  new  and  most  promising 
teaching  tool  may  be  brought  to  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. Testing  of  teaching  techniques,  working 
out  the  most  effective  blending  of  Drivotrainer 
and  on-the-road  instruction,  study  of  existing 
films  for  effectiveness,  production  of  additional 
films,  experimenting  with  the  application  of  new 
"wide  screen"  techniques  to  the  Drivotrainer— 
these  are  a  few  of  the  items  on  the  agenda,  iioav 
and  for  the  future. 

The  yEtna  Drivotrainer  has  reached  its  present 
stage  of  development  through  the  "working  part- 
nership" which  has  existed  between  the  /Etna 
Casualty  and  Surety  Company  and  educators. 
The  Company  deeply  appreciates  the  confidence 
implied  by  this  relationship  and  looks  forward  to 
advancing  with  the  schools,  during  the  years  to 
come,  toward  the  common  goal  of  training  a 
generation  of  safer  drivers. 


Additional  copies  of  "Toward  a  Generation  of 
Safer  Drivers"  are  available  on  request.  Address: 
Publii  Education  Department,  /Etna  Casualty 
and  Sin  ri\  Company,  Hail  ford  15,  Connecticut. 
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EA  serpents  have  been  sighted 
in  waters  round  the  globe  for 
centuries.  They  resemble  flying 
saucers  and  Abominable  Snowmen  in 
two  abilities:  they  loom  mysteriously, 
and  they  speed  away  at  high  veloc- 
ities. 

A  third  quality  distinguishes  the 
sea  serpent  both  from  these  newer 
big  names  in  unnatural  history  and 
from  dragons  and  other  monsters  of 
fabulous  lineage:  the  sea  serpent  is 
pleasant  in  disposition  and  neutral 
or  friendly  toward  man.  Despite 
ample  provocation  by  inquisitive 
and  predatory  human  beings,  he  re- 
mains loyal  to  the  Peaceable  King- 
dom and  hasn't  a  mean  bone  (if  any) 
in  his  body  (provided  he  has  one). 
In  all  sightings  accredited  here,  only 
monsters  of  pleasant  mien  are  ac- 
ceptable. The  Loch  Ness  monster 
sighted  by  David  M.  Slorach  on  page 
35  is  eminently  qualified— though 
Mr.  Slorach  himself  makes  no  iden- 
tification of  his  own  monster  with 
the  genus. 

It  is  disagreeable,  therefore,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  earliest  record  of  a  Loch 
Ness  monster  which  we  have  run 
across  concerns  a  sacrilegious  water 
beast  who  attacked  one  of  St. 
Columba's  companions  while  swim- 
ming across  the  River  Ness  about  the 
year  565.  This  event,  which  was 
described  a  century  or  so  later  by 
Adamnan  in  his  life  of  Columba,  is 
one  of  several  matters  mentioned  in 
1934  by  Lieutenant  Commander  R. 
T.  Gould  in  his  book  on  the  Loch 
Ness  monster— only  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  scornful  reference  to  folklore 
and  deep-rooted  superstition.  On 
grounds  of  its  malevolence  we  believe 
this  aquatilis  bestia  (as  Adamnan 
called  it)  should  be  barred. 

Commander  Gould,  who  mounted 
a  motorcycle  for  his  tour  of  the  Loch 
Ness  area  and  held  interviews  with 
scores  of  witnesses,  was  a  convert  to 
the  amiable  beast  and  reproduced  in 
his  book  not  only  verbal  testimony 
but  also  drawings  made  by  viewers 
and  several  photographs,  including 


one— taken  by  R.  K.  Wilson,  FR( 
at  a  range  of  150  to  200  yard 
which  in  profile  strikingly  resemb] 
Mr.  Slorach's  description  of  the  foi 
quarters  (if  any)  of  the  beast. 

The  preternatural  shyness  of  su> 
monsters  before  observers  when  tH 
are  equipped  with  gun  or  camera  n 
undoubtedly  had  survival  value  I 
them.  One  "serpent  of  the  ocean 
for  example,   which   was  seen 
Gloucester  Bay,  Massachusetts,  di 
ing  the  month  of  August  1817,  h; 
all  the  qualities  of  his  kind— peat 
able,  uncertain,  sportive,  given 
rapid  disappearances.  "He  was  se( 
by  two  hundred  people,"  wrote 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  t| 
Honorable  David  Humphreys,  in 
series  of  letters  to  the  President 
the  Society  published  in  New  Yoi 
that  year.  .  .  . 

"He  was  seen  bv  two  hundre 
people,  at  one  time,  sporting  almo 
the  whole  afternoon,  near  the  lam 
under  the  Wind-Mill-Point.  Tl 
spectators,  in  general,  agree  sul 
stantially,  as  to  the  form,  but  vai 
considerably  in  opinion  as  to  tfi 
length  of  the  animal. 

"This  difference  of  opinion,  as  f 
the  length,  perhaps  may  be  parti 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  ( 
what  seafaring  men  call  loomin\ 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphen 
or  the  point  of  view,  the  same  floa 
ing  spar  appears  sometimes  40,  ar| 
at  others,  100  feet  long." 

According  to  Humphreys,  no  pa 
sible  efforts  were  being  spared  by  t% 
enterprising  fishermen  and  whak 
men  of  Gloucester  and  Marblehea> 
to  kill  or  take  the  monster,  by  mean 
of  firearms,  harpoons,  lances,  net; 
and  hooks.  "But  it  is  feared,  from  hi 
amazing  velocity,  all  will  prove  un 
successful."  And  so  they  did. 

Sightings  of  specimens  in  the  lake 
of  Wisconsin— inland  bodies  o 
water  like  Loch  Ness— have  occurrei 
since  1882  but  have,  unfortunately 
introduced  some  terrifying  details 
such  as  huge  jaws  (Rock  Lake 
August  1882)  or  a  habit  of  over 
turning  small  water  craft  (Genev; 
1890s).  But,  oddest  of  all,  and  per 
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most  characteristic,  was  a  crea- 
miscalled   "a   huge  snake  or 
agon"  w  hich  somehow  managed  to 
kle   the  soles  of  the  feet  of  a 
isconsin    coed   who   was  dozing 
ule  sunning  herself  in  the  year 
17  on  a  fraternity  house  pier  in 
e  of  Madison's  Four  Lakes.  The 
ung  lady  was  startled  hy  what  she 
aught  was  frivolity  on  the  part  of 
r  host.  She  roused  herself  and  saw 
e  head  and  neck  of  the  beast  and 
[light  "a  friendly,  humorous  look 
j  its  big  eyes."  She  fled,  to  the  great 
triment    of   science.    Charles  E. 
own,  an  American  folklorist,  has 
ide  the  irreverent  suggestion  that 
me  of  the  Wisconsin  sightings  were 
vented  by  summer  resort  promo- 
s.  In  any  case,  the  true  character 
the  beast  is  well  preserved  in  this 
count  of  that  ingratiating  ogle. 
David  M.  Slorach,  who  recently 
vv  the  Loch  Ness  monster,  has  been 
ing  in  Los  Angeles  since  1954.  He 
a  representative  of  the  Saxone  Shoe 
mipany  of  Scotland,  a  Scot  aged 
cty-one,  father  of  Maureen  and 
ichael,    belonging    to    the  Clan 
uhvvl— one  of  the  clans  "broken" 
'  continuous  warfare.  But  he  seems 
most  peaceful  man. 
Before  coming  to  this  country  Mr. 
orach  held  a  number  of  positions 
nultaneously:     member    of  the 
;ecutive  of  the  Scottish  Council  for 
evelopment  and  Industry;  senior 
peutive    officer    of    the  Scottish 
oard  for  Industry;  reviewer  of  tech- 
cal,  industrial,  or  historic  literature 
ferring  to  Scotland  for  the  Kemsley 
ess;  and  honorary  director  of  the 
lasgow  Technical  Exhibition,  the 
orth   East   Coast   Technical  and 
ientific  Exhibition,  and  the  Shef- 
;Id  Scientific  Exhibition. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
urham,  and  Sheffield  Universities 
id  saw  service  in  the  Royal  Navy  in 
le  first  world  war. 


FIFTEEN  M ILLION  VOTES 

O  MANY  politicians,  the  Gar- 
intuan  child  born  last  Decem- 
er  in  New  York  and  christened 
FL-CIO  was  a  prodigy  of  be- 
ign  promise;  but  to  the  officers 
E  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
ictiuers  it  looked  like  a  monster 
ireatening  "ghost  government"  by 
ibor  leaders.  Many  observers  are 
ill  haunted  by  the  fear  that  George 
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Meany  and  Walter  Reuther  may  b( 
able  to  pick  the  next  President  of  th< 
United  States  by  "controlling"  sornt 
15,000,000  votes. 

Inside  the  organization,  however!' 
union  men  remember  only  too  wel 
labor's  dismal  failure  to  stop  Senatoi 
Taft  in  Ohio  in  1950  when  tW 
leadership  attempted  to  rally  al 
forces  against  him.  In  addition  th^ 
immediate  problems  to  be  handled 
by  COPE  (the  new  Committee  or 
Political  Education)  are  acute  and 
baffling— how  to  set  up  new  joinl 
offices  in  Washington,  how  to  absorb 
official  "in-laws"  harmoniously,  how 
to  draw  up  and  spend  a  largei 
budget,  how  to  organize  union  mem- 
bers for  any  kind  of  rudimentary 
political  action,  how  to  lift  workers 
sights  beyond  wage-and-hour  and 
grievance  concerns,  how  to  get  out 
the  vote  some  nine  months  hence. 

As  far  as  the  AFL-CIO's  job  ol 
training  members  for  political  action 
is  concerned— and  this  is,  after  all,  a 
kind  of  adult  education— the  role  ol 
Dave  Beck  and  his  strong  Interna 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  is 
at  present  negligible  or,  at  any  rate,' 
undisclosed.  The  modern  Teamster 
is  a  good  deal  more  like  the  driver 
of  a  mule  train  in  the  days  of  the  Old 
West  than  like  Plato's  Charioteer 
guiding  the  two  horses  of  Reason 
and  Passion.  Until  now  the  Team- 
sters have  grown  and  prospered  be- 
cause they  have  commanded  the 
units  of  maneuverable  horsepower 
needed  to  win  a  strike  or  raid  a  rival  I 
union.  They  haven't  had  time  for  i 
political  counseling.  Dave  Beck  him- 
self voted  for  Dewey  in  1948  and  fori 
Eisenhower  in  1952— he  told  report- 
ers on  "Face  the  Nation"  last  fall;  it 
seems  unlikely  that  his  vote  will  fit 
into  Meany's  or  Reuther's  pocket. 

How  Dave  Beck  and  the  Teamsters 
got  where  they  are  today  is  reported 
on  page  74  by  Sidney  Lens,  labor 
official  and  analyst.  Mr.  Lens  is 
director  of  the  Chicago  Local  329  of 
the  United  Service  Employees  Union, 
which  was  an  AFL  affiliate.  His  last 
book,  A  World  in  Revolution  (pub- 
lished in  January  by  Praeger),  con- 
cerns the  world's  underdeveloped 
countries  and  American  foreign 
policy. 

.  .  .  A  four-year  free  lance  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  is 
now  committed  to  fight  for  nomina- 
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11  In  the  Democratic  <  onventi  >n 
s  coming  August.  1 1 » ^  torthcom- 
;  book.  What  I  Think,  will  bring 
[ether  his  major  speeches  tnd  writ- 
s  since  the  '52  campaign  "Party 
the  Second  Part."  which  leads  off 
s  month  on  page  31 ,  is  taken  from 
introduction  to  that  book. 

.  At  the  beginning  ol  i 956,  a  num- 
of  economic  forecasters  were 
nned  because  things  seemed  to  be 

jug  too  well.  Robert  Lekachman's 
We're  So  Rich,  What's  Eating 
?"  (p.  38)  gives  a  professional  diag- 
sis  of  the  elements,  functional  and 
allogenic,  in  the  nation's  flagrant 
t  uneasy  good  health.  Assistant 
olessor  of  Economics  at  Barnard 
>llege,  Mr.  Lekachman  was  editor 

the  Columbia  Bicentennial  vol- 
(iie,  National  Policy  for  Economic 
el  fare  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and 
working  now  on  a  history  of  eco- 
ni its.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
my  in  World  War  II,  ending  up 
a  sergeant  in  the  Pacific. 


.  Little  remains  of  Lord  Byron's 
es  of  Greece,  "where  burning 
ppho  loved  and  sung,"  in  Francis 
jing's  amiably  unheroic  article, 
Greece  Without  Ruins"  (p.  43),  but 
predict  it  will  launch  an  added 
iatload  of  American  tourists  bent 
l  finding  conditions  of  travel  and 
bits  of  life  still  conspicuously  dif- 
rent  from  what  they  could  find 
ong  U.S.  40. 

Mr.  King  himself  is  an  enthusiastic 
pugh    not    indefatigable  traveler 
nd  writer.  Born  in  Switzerland  and 
ought  up  in  India,  he  was  edu- 
ted  in  England  and  published  his 
st  novel  while  at  Oxford.  His  book 
st  known  in  the  United  States  is 
he  Dividing  Stream,  about  Italy, 
here  he  spent  many  summer  vaca- 
K>ns.   Since  1951,  he  has  been  in 
reece   as  a   British   Council  lec- 
trer. 


,  m  Sea  mm  of  Ewtopa  (ot 

driving  your  own 

RENAULT 

DOOR  ! 
SEDAN  only 


$995 


oo 

PARIS 


WE  BUY  IT  BACK  FROM  YOU 


After  trip,  Renault  will  buy  back  your  4CV 
with  maximum  depreciation  of  $125  first 
month,  $75  second  month,  $50  each  following 
month.  You  recover  most  of  purchase  price 
in  U.  S.  dollars.  Final  cost  is  less  than  renting, 
snipping  your  car,  even  less  than  3rd  class 
rail  travel.  Know  your  transportation  cost  in 
advance.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  Renault  will 
arrange  to  ship  your  car  back  to  the  States. 


Each  year,  thousands  more  Americans  discover 
this  lowest-cost,  best  way  to  travel  —  a  brand 
new  Renault  delivered  when  you  arrive  abroad, 
yours  to  explore  Europe,  free  from  time  tables 
and  time-worn  tourist  routes.  Under  Renault 
Plan,  a  4CV,  4-door,  4-passenger  sedan  is  only 
$995,  FOB  Paris  factory.  There  are  7  other 
models  to  $1995.  Renault  arranges  licenses, 
insurance,  cuts  all  red  tape  for  you. 

HERE'S  WHAT  SATISFIED  RENAULT  USERS  WRITE: 

"Eminently  satisfied  because  of  reasonable  price,  minimum  red  tape,  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  license,  insurance,  crossing  borders."  .  .  .  "4CV  was  amazing.  In  mountains, 
plains,  city  traffic,  winding  village  streets,  pitted  back  roads  and  even  a  mountain  cow 
pasture  it  performed  miraculously.  Never  needed  even  a  minor  adjustment  or  repair 

job  in  7,500  miles!".  .  ."4CV  perfect  for  our  trip 
of  about  5,000  miles  through  France,  Spain.  Mo- 
rocco, Algeria  and  Switzerland.  49.4  miles  per 
gallon  over  many  mountains.  Resale  more  than 
satisfactory."  .  . .  "Drove  all  through  Switzerland 
on  $3  worth  of  gas.". .  ."Entire  experience  from 
purchase  to  repurchase  a  complete  delight. 
Wouldn't  go  any  other  way." 

WRITE  DEPT.  All.  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET. 


RENAULT  of  FRANCE 

Direct  Factory  Branch,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada—  1427  Mountain  Street,  Montreal  25,  P.Q. 


COMPARE  NYS 


WITH  ALL  OTHER 
WRITING  COURSES 


.  .  Indulging  a  nostalgia  ol  the 
ose,  as  he  calls  it,  the  artist  Stein- 
erg  traveled  two  years  ago  in  Greece 
nd  Turkey,  sniffing  -.mells  he  hadn't 
nelled  in  twenty-five  years.  Sonic 
1  the  drawings  of  Athens  he  brought 
ack  appear  on  pages  46  and  17. 
Steinberg  was  horn  in  Romania, 
raduated  in  architecture  in  Milan, 
nd  lived  in  Santo  Domingo  before 
oming  to  the  United  States  and 


The  experts  tell  us  that  it's  never  a  good  idea 
to  refer  to  your  competition  openly.  We 
wouldn't  know.  We're  editors,  writers  and 
teachers — not  advertising  men.  But  we  do 
know,  and  we  say  to  you  with  all  of  the  con- 
viction we  command,  that  the  NYS  compares 
fiii  or  ably  on  every  count  with  even  the  most 
expensive  writing  courses. 

We  invite  you  to  make  the  comparison.  We 
urge  you,  in  fact,  to  investigate  what  each 
course  offers  before  taking  any. 

You'll  find,  first,  that  the  New  York  School 
of  Writing's  course  is  based  on  the  one  book 
authorities  have  acclaimed  as  the  best  ever 
published  for  writers. 

You'll  learn  that  every  NYS  instructor  is  an 
active  writer,  editor — or  both.  (You  study- 
under  their  personal  direction  at  home  in  your 
spare  time.) 

You'll  discover  that  NYS  assignments  are 
interesting,  stimulating,  intensely  practical. 
And  that  you  need  not  confine  the  material 
you  submit  for  comment  to  format  assignments. 

You'll  note  that  NYS  is  priced  lower  than  any 
other  leading  course  for  Writers. 

Finally,  you'll  find  that  NYS  actually  markets 
your  salable  manuscripts  for  you  through  a 
nationally-known  literary  agent  who  knows 
the  entire  range  of  literary  markets  intimately — 
and  who  placed  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
//  i  HOI  si   01    mi   AUGUST  VIOON. 

Yes,  however  you  want  to  compare  value — 
whether  it  be  on  the  basis  of  price,  mateiial 
experience,  or  personal  help — NYS  meets  every 
competitive  challenge! 


YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN! 

1.  A  S75P  sole  to  the  SATURDAY  EVENING 
POST  (when  the  author  was  only  half  through 
the  course.) 


2.  Over  700  sales  to  leading  markets  including 
COSMOPOLITAN. 

3.  ATLANTIC,  HOLIDAY,  SATURDAY  EVEN- 
ING POST,  2  books — and  a  major  book  club 
choice — all  for  one  NYS  graduate.  These  are 
examples.  We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  about 
sales  made  for  NYS  graduates  to  the  entire 
range  of  markets. 


FREE  "WR|T|NG  F0R  A 

PROFITABLE  CAREER" 

It's  a  simple  matter  for  you  to  learn  everything 
you  want  to  know  about  the  New  York  School 
of  Writing — how  much  it  gives,  how  little  it  costs, 
how  its  unique  and  exclusive  training  methods  are 
brought  to  subscribers.  All  you  need  do  is  fill  out 
and  return  the  coupon  below.  We  will  then  send 
you,  without  cost  or  obligation,  our  illustrated 
21 -page,  descriptive  booklet — "Writing  for  a 
Profitable  Career."  Here  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  of  information  of  interest  to  all  writers,  in 
addition  to  a  detailed  outline  of  the  famous  NYS 
course.    Act  today,  won't  you? 

[  New  York  School  of  Writing 

I  Dept.  157,  2  East  45th  St., 

I  New  York  17,  New  York 

J  Please    send    me    without    obligation,    your  J 

|  FREE   descriptive   booklet — "Writing   for  a  | 

|  Profitable  Career." 

I  Name    ' 

I  I 

|  Street    | 

J  City  &  State   j 

'         Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 

L  I 
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Come  to  Quebec 
for  your  winter  fun 

Here  in  La  Province  de  Quebec  you 
will  find  ideal  ski  conditions.  Slopes  for 
beginners  and  experts,  well-marked 
trails,  numerous  ski-tows.  And  you  will  be 
welcomed  with  old-fashioned  French- 
Canadian  hospitality  in  comfortable,  modern 
inns  and  hotels. 

Write  to-day  for  your  free  copy  of  "SKI  IN 
QUEBEC",  address:  Provincial  Publicity 
NX         Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City, 
B  Canada;  or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza 

*    t*ffQ  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


you  are .  .  . 
a  particular  person 
who  appreciates  the 
luxury,  cuisine,  and  the  inimitable 
chorm  of  an  exclusive  club 
environment  right  on  the  beach 
...you  will  enjoy  Balmoral  Club. 

March,  April  Weather 
Is  Won'erful 
Easter  at  Advantageous  Rates 

Balmoral  Club 

NASSAU  IN  THE  BAHAMAS 

Consult  Your  Trovel  Agent  or  Leonard  P.  Brickett,  Rep. 
2nd  Floor,  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrroy  Hill  9-3967 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME  —  MORE  PRESTIGE 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS! 

F.\S(  INATINO.  unrrowdcd  profession- 
business,  mil  <>r  spare  time  Free  Illus- 
trated Trial  Lessnnn  shows  how  intelligent, 
ambitious  men  and  women  in  home  ind 
business  And  opportunity  in  analyzing 
haiidw  r  it  mg  Vnitntand  people-  Uaki  Money  Trial  Lesson 
»n<i  'totalis  free  about  anuuinc  opportunities  (live  ■» 
IGAS.    Inc.   504   Wilhoit   Building.   Springfield.  Missouri 
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serving  in  the  Navy  and  with  the 
OSS.  The  latest  of  his  published 
books  ol  drawings  is  The  Passport, 
and  his  next  exhibit  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago in  March. 

.  .  .  "A  New  Audience  for  Radio" 
(p.  57)  was  written  jointly  by  Dr. 
Albert  Abarbanel,  social  psychol- 
ogist, radio  commentator,  and  lec- 
turer, and  Alex  Haley,  who  was 
named  the  Coast  Guard's  first  Chief 
Journalist  in  1950.  Mr.  Haley  joined 
the  service  in  1939  as  a  mess  at- 
tendant and  alter  the  war  continued 
in  the  Coast  Guard  in  writing  jobs 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

.  .  .  Jack  Cope,  whose  story,  "Bush- 
men Hunting"  (p.  <>())  is  his  third  in 
Harper's  during  the  past  two  years, 
is  a  South  African  writer.  He  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  Natal,  a  white  boy 
among  Zulus,  and  did  not  go  to  town 
till  he  was  twelve.  Having  drilled 
into  newspaper  work,  he  spent  some 
years  in  hurope  as  .1  correspondent. 

His  lust  novel,  Fair  /louse,  was 
published  in  England  and  the  Com- 
monwealth last  year.  He  now  lives 
in  Cape  Town. 

.  .  .  Each  ol  the  poets  this  month  has 
several  books  to  his  credit.  W.  S. 
Merwin  will  have  a  third  volume  of 
poems  out  this  spring.  Green  with 
Beasts;  Fred  Lape,  who  runs  a  farm 
in  Esperance,  New  York,  and  man- 
ages the  George  Landis  Arboretum, 
has  written  A  Barnyard  Year  and  A 
Bunch  <>l  /'lowers;  Evelyn  Ames  has 
published  a  children's  book  and  a 
novel,  Only  the  Loving. 

SILENT  REPUBLICANS 

AT  THE  request  of  the  editors  of 
Harper's  .1  majoi  official  of  the  Eisen- 
howei  Administration  prepared  an 
article  in  reply  to  Dean  Acheson's 
"  1  he  Part  ies  and  Foreign  Polh  J ." 
which  appeared  in  the  November 
issue.  It  was  scheduled  lor  publica- 
tion this  month:  but  shortly  before 
press  date  it  was  withdrawn— pre- 
sumably because  the  Administration 
wanted  to  avoid  any  controversy 
which  might  give  a  partisan  tinge  to 
the  foreign-affairs  questions  which 
will  be  coming  up  in  the  current 
session  ol  Congress.  The  editors  still 
hope  to  publish  such  an  article  at  a 
later  date. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


VALLEY  FORGE  CAMPS. 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  for  Boys  ijlk 

America's  National  Shrine, 
CAVALRY   CAMP    (14-18);    expert    riding  instruction! 

mounted  hikes. 
PIONEER  CAMP  (7-13);  woodcraft,  trips. 
BAND     CAMP  (13-18);     expert     musical  trail 

swimming. 

For  Catalog,  write;  Harvey  Hall,  Wayne,  Pennsylvan 


POCONO  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

Self  reliance  developed.  4  age  groups  7-17.  Usual  spoi 
&   erafts.   Pioneer  camping  trips  for  older  boys.  Dal 
sailing  on    l  I    mile   lake    International   group  Quak 
leadership.  Inclusive  fee.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Paxson.  Penns  Park.  Bucks  Co.,  Pi 


ADIRONDACK  WOODCRAFT  CAMPS 

a  1  st  yr.  Pun  &  Adventure  in  the  Woods.  Hoys  7-18.  Fa 
separate  age  groups.   -  private  lakes,  trout  stream.  nt 
Ol  '   Forge    Adirondack.  Canadian  canoe  trips.   HI!  horst 
Forestry,  riflery.  Mature  counselors.  3  nurses.  Hooklct. 
William  H.  Abbott.  Director.  Box  2382.  Fayetteville.  N.  ' 


NAME-QUOIT  -  CAPE  COD 

".">  boys.  7  Hi;  3  age  groups.  Salt-water  anil  fresh  watt 
lake    Swimming,  sailing,  canoeing,   fishing    'renins,  colli 
riding,  riflery;  sports.   Educational  trips;  crafts,  dramatj 
ies.   Modern  facilities,  mature  stall1    Tutoring.  Catalog. 
A.  D.  Farnham,  41   Neperan  Road.  Tarrytown,  New  Yor' 


PASSUMPSIC 

For  125  real,  live  fellows.  7-l.r>.  on  a  beautiful 
Vermont  lake  All  land  &  water  sports,  riding] 
canoe  trips,  overnight  bikes.  Practical  .  amp' 
craft.  3  age  groups.  43rd  yr.  A  happy  suinmelj 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry.  470ti  Ess*} 
Ave..  Chevy  Chase  15.  Washington.  D.  C.  ' 


SHATTUCK  SUMMER  SCHOOL-CAMP  ! 

Six  weeks'  recreation  aiul  sttMc   lor  im\s       Is    Two  agii 
groups.    Regular    Shattiuk    fa.  ull\    and    facilities  Hasii 
military  training.   Sailing,   swimming,   tennis,   rolf.  other 
sports.  Dietitian.  In  southern  Minnesota.  Catalog. 
Dir.  of  Admissions.  A-569  Shumway  Hall.  Faribault.  Minn 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 


YOUNGSTERS  ENJOY  MAINE  CAMPS 

Here  they  learn  Interesting  hobbies,  sports,  and  a<  initial 
that  build  youthful  character  in  Maine's  wonderful  sniiimei 
Climate.  All  hoys  and  girls  camps  (more  (ban  'JIM)  to  r  boost 
from'  are  state  inspected  for  tire  hazards,  water  purity 
sanitation  and  safety  For  free  literature  write: 
Maine  Camp  Service.  1100  Gateway  Circle.  Portland.  Maim 


FARM  AND  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

Tiniberlakc  (boys)  .  Indian  Brook  cgirlsi  ;  Tamarack  Fara 
(coed).  Plymouth,  Vt.  .VHI  acres.  Friendly,  informal.  Fxteit- 
si\  c  campcTatt  program,  canoe  .V  biking  trips,  natural  si  lence. 
Construction,  farm  animals,  work  projects,  scpiare  dances. 
Quaker  leadership  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Webb.  Woodstock,  Vt 


EDGEBROOK  CAMP 


Deposit,  New  York   Hoys  &  lUrls  4- It!.  Cultural,  athletic 
program  with  land  &  water  sports,  shop,  crafts,  trips. 
For  the  Teen  Agcr:  A  Coed  Hiding  Camp.  Fee  $425 
For  the  Wee  Cannier:  A  Farm  Camp.  Fee  $3i)5 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hoener.  Box  357.  Bronxville.  New  YorV 


QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH 

Spend  the  summer  on  a  lo.OOO  acre  Western  cattle  ranch. 
Daily    riding.    Roundups,    rodeos,    all   sports     Pa.  k  trips. 
Swimming  pool.  Crafts.  Caravan  trip  thru  scenic  Southwest 
Cool,  dry  climate    Coed,  9-17.  •.Villi  yr    Also  winter  school. 
Charles  M.  Orme.  Jr..  Director,  Mayer,  Arizona 


TAPAWINGO  FARM  CAMP 

Over  200  acres.  Pocono  Mts.  2200'  alt.  Coed.  3-16  yrfci 
enr.  !>fl'.  fee  SIM'  Km  client  riding  \  farm  program.  Out- 
post camp  for  overnight  trips.  Land  >v  water  sports;  crafts, 
music.  Wee  campers  have  own  cottage  and  dining  room. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  H.  Norton.  Sunnyside  Lake.  Gouldsboro,  Pa. 
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GIRLS'  CAMPS 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


On  a  Bay  of 

Lake 
Champlain 
in  Vt. 

Girls  6-17.  38th  season.  Riding  for  every  girl  every 
—  wonderful  trails  —  own  stable.  Sailing,  swimming, 
lelng.  water  skiing,  tennis,  archery,  riflery.  crafts,  dra- 
■s.  dance.  Separate  division  for  girls  under  10. 

Give  age.  Booklet: 
f     Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Williams 
9  St.  Lawrence  University 

*c        38  Judson  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


). 
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lENADEEWIN 

Hi  Lake  Falrlee.  Vermont.  Ages  5-17;  4  groups.  A 
■idly,  happy  camp.  Two  waterfronts.  Riding.  Sailing, 
lis  Dramatics.  Crafts.  All  Sports.  Tutoring.  Attractive 
■ns.  Mature  staff.  43rd  jr.  Catalog.  Please  state  age. 
I  &.  Mrs.  L.  N.  Dundon,  15  Shelley  Rd..  Short  H  ills,  N.J. 


I  MP  TONAWANDAH 


Hew  London,  N.  H.  Fnusual  program  for  girls.  7-15  yrs. 
■eller.t  facilities  and  Instruction  in  Riding  &  Waterfront, 
■other  camp  activities.  Instruction  given  In  small  groups. 
■  information  and  Interview  write  owner  directors: 
I  &.  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Bussell,  245  Clifton  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


lOY-MO-DA-YO 

unny  Woodland."  50th  Anniversary  Season.  Cornish, 
Where  90  girls,  5-18.  enjoy  friendly,  relaxing,  hap- 
tmosphere.  Land  and  water  sports,  dramatics,  dancing, 
trips.  $490  fee  covers  all  activities  and  riding. 
Mrs  C.  C.  Peterson,  81-H  Winslow  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 


P  ABENA 

s  good  camping  under  Intelligent,  sympathetic 
e.  Sports  for  all  interests.  Emphasis  on  riding, 
sailing,  swimming  ( aquaplaning  i ,  creative  expert  - 
trips.  Camp  at  Helgrade  Lakes,  Maine.  Rooklet  from 
-tha  E.  Sansom,  45  Grant  Ave..  Farmingdale  3,  N.  Y. 


!E  PLACE  LODGE 


.  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls  5-19  at  East  Hampton.  L.  L, 
Gardiner's  Ray.  Sailing.  Swimming.  Canoeing,  Riding, 
Bis.  Crafts.  Exceptional  Music.  Fine  Arts.  Dramatics, 
inselor  Training.  Six  separate  age  programs.  Rooklet. 
s.  A.  M.  Purcell,  33  Oxford  St.,  Montelair,  New  Jersey 


FARWELL 

5 1st  season.  Girls  6-16.  On  private  lake  In  Vermont. 
Riding,  aquaplaning,  swimming,  tennis  featured.  All  usual 
activities.  Sailing.  Snug  log  cabins.  Inclusive  fee.  Limited 
enrollment  120,  four  age  groups.  Catalogue. 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  R.  Dulany  Furlong,  Box  6135.  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN  -  FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  6-16.  On  Lake  Champlain.  Conversational  French 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  daily  riding, 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art,  dancing. 
33rd  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Chase.  123  Summ it  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 

QUANSET  SAILING  CAMPS 

Cape  Cod  camp  for  girls  5  to  18  featuring  daily  sailing 
on  beautiful  Pleasant  Ray.  Races,  Tennis,  Crafts,  Archery, 
Riding  included  in  fee.  4  age  groups.  Adult  Sailing  School 
June  and  September.  52nd  year.  Catalog. 

F.  M.  Hammatt,  South  Orleans,  Massachusetts 


AVALON 

A  salt  water  Sailing  Camp  on  Cape  Cod.  70  girls  8-16. 
Fun  and  relaxation  under  guidance  of  experienced  staff. 
One  counselor  for  each  4  girls.  Daily  sailing.  Golf,  trips 
to  historical  points,  swimming,  sports.  Cabins. 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Winkler,  Camp  Avalon.  Chatham.  Mass. 


BELGIAN  VILLAGE  CAMP 

Summer  of  Fun  &  Relaxation.  Girls  6-16.  Private  lake  in 
Rerkshires.  Riding,  land  &  water  sports,  tennis,  theatre, 
shop,  crafts,  pets,  hiking,  trips.  Spec,  program,  girts  15-16. 
Xurse  Friendly  staff.  Dirs:  Bertha  Carlson  (Kl  3-6202): 
Mary  M .  Beasley  (AT  9-8220).  112  E.  90  St..  New  York  28 

FERNWOOD  IN  BERKSHIRES 

Catholic  camp.  65  girts  6-17.  Hinsdale.  Mass.  Est.  1924. 
L'sual  sports,  drama,  dance,  music,  art,  riding,  golf,  trips. 
Private  lake,  tennis  courts,  attractive  log  cabins.  Nurse. 
Superior  food.  Alt.  1600  ft.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Seanlan.  38  Char- 
lotte St..  Boston  21.  Mass.  Tel.:  Columbia  5-0527. 


ECHO  CAMP 

Camp  fun  in  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Raquette  Lake  for 
65  girls  6-17.  All  camp  activities  with  riding,  trips,  tennis, 
sailing,  aquaplaning,  and  water  skiing.  Excellent  food  and 
supervision.  Lodges,  private  baths.  Fee  $425.  Rooklet. 
Mrs.  Carlton  M.  Clough,  Pleasantville.  New  York 


LVER  LAKE  CAMP 


lawkeye.  N.  T.  In  Lake  Placid  region.  Est.  1911. 
ided,  informal  program  stresses  swimming,  sailing, 
ing.  tennis.  All  activities.  Experienced  staff.  Junior 
dge.  Inclusive  fee. 

:ty  Hicks,  Hazel  Kinzly.  Dirs.,  Box  M.  Latham.  N.  Y. 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT,  SCHOOLS 
MISS  ADELE  WALLACE,  CAMPS 

NERAL  INFORMATION 

Boy  □    Girl  □    Present  Age   and  grade  

Boarding  School  G       Day  School  □       Military  School  □       Coed  □ 

Location  desired   Entering  when  

Denominational    Q  (Specify)  

NFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  CAMP 

Is  this  the  child's  first  season?  

Check  if  you  are  interested  in: 

Traditional,  all-round  program  □       Supervised  trips  □ 

Special  training  □   

NFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Courses  desired:   

Are  credits  desired?       Yes  □   No  □ 
k'ame:  Telephone  No.:  


\ddress: 


2-n 


Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.  7  to  25  in  4  grps.  Theatre. 
Arts.  Pack  Trips.  Riding  and  Leadership  Courses.  Address 
Portia  A.  Mansfield.  Steamboat  Spgs..  Colo.  (Dec.  to  May. 
Rox  4126.  Carmel.  Calif.  I  Eastern  representative: 
Mrs.  Oscar  Rand.  Peddie  School.  Hightstown.  New  Jersey 


nterested  In  a  tamp  position  next  summer?  Harper's  Camp  Department  has  just  such 
a  service.  Write  for  our  questionnaire. 


(^•^  AN  EDUCATION  FOR      \2J  LIVING. 

For  women.  Fully  accredited.  Awards  A. A.  decree.  Col- 
lege transfer,  terminal  and  pre- professional  courses. 
Limited  enrollment.  Strong  student  leadership.  Beauti- 
ful campus.  All  sports.  Swimming  pool.  Social  life. 
Inclusive  fee.  N.Y.C.  50  miles.  Literature  on  request. 


Box  402 


Hackertstown,  New  Jersey 


ENDICOTT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two  Year  College  Courses  for  Young  Women.  Fully  Ac- 
credited. Awards  A. A.  and  A.S.  Degrees.  College  Transfer. 
Termlral  and  Pre-professioral  Courses.  Internship  Project. 
Guidance.  Placement.  Shore  Campus.  Nr.  Boston.  All  Sports. 

Eleanor  Tupper.  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Beverly.  Massachusetts 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music.  Art.  Speech. 
Grades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life. 
Winter  sports.  Riding.  Reautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen.  Box  120.  Vassalboro.  Maine 


FERRY  HALL 


Outstanding  boarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12.  near 
Chicag").  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges  & 
universities  since  1869.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  average  12. 
Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Catalog. 
Frances  G.  Wallace.  Principal.  Box  17.  Lake  Forest.  III. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Our  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  in  t/pper  School  (grades  8-12) 
has  increased  honor  roll  50  % .  Develops  concentration. 
Accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs..  2  gyms, 
pool.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  1-7.  59th  year.  Catalog. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Wicker,  Box  802.  Fork  Union,  Virginia 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Enter 
June  4  or  October  1.  Write  for  catalog. 

R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  international.  Counseling  pro- 
gram. Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory  course. 
Music,  clubs,  shops,  sports.  90  acres.  75  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Moderate  fee.  160th  year.  Early  application  advisable. 
William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


WESTTOWN 


A  Friends'  School.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college  un- 
der the  moral  and  spiritual  standards  of  Quaker  education. 
Grades  9-12.  Openings  in  grades  9  and  10.  Graduates  in 
over  225  colleges.  Est.  1799.  Near  Philadelphia.  Caulog. 
J.  Kirk  Russell,  Dir.  of  Adm.,  Box  672,  Westtown.  Pa. 


HOME-STUDY 


HIGH   SCHOOL  AT  HOME 

Many  finish  in  2  yrt.  Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  A-  abil- 
ities permit.  Prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
U.S.  texts  supplied  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.S.  sub- 
jects already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Bulletin 
American  Srhool.  Dept.  H297.  Dreiel  at  58th.  Chicago  37 


THE  SOUND  OF  GENIUS... 


The  perfection  and  astounding  virtuosity  of  Zino  Francescatti's 
violin  playing  has  caused  him  to  be  called  "the  modern 
Paganini."  This  artistry  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  training 
by  a  man  who  was  playing  concertos  at  five — before  he  could 
read  music !  Among  his  recent  recordings  for  Columbia 
are  two  Faure  sonatas  which  he  performs  with  his  good  friend 
and  compatriot,  Robert  Casadesus.  We  are  proud  indeed  that 
this  great  artist  has  chosen  to  record  exclusively 
for  Columbia  Records. 

COLUMBIA®  RECORDS 


Photograph  by  Fred  Plant 

Recent  Columbia  Masterworks  "Lp"  Rec- 
ords by  Zino  Francescatti  include: 
Chausson:  Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Violin, 
Piano  and  String  Quartet.  ML  4998 

Faure:  Sonatas  Nos.  1  &  2  for  Violin  and 
Piano.  ML  5049 

Mendelssohn:  Concerto  in  D  Minor  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra.  Tchaikovsky:  Con- 
certo in  D  Major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra. 

ML  4965 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
above  photograph,  suitable  for  framing. 
Write  Columbia  Records,  Room  13-H.  799 
7th  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
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PARTY  OF 
THE  SECOND  PART 


Criticism  in  Politics 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

AFTER  the  elections  of  1952  I  remained 
the  "titular  head"  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  our  country  this  role  is  a  very  ambiguous  one. 
The  titular  leader  has  no  clear  and  defined 
authority  within  his  party.  He  has  no  party  office, 
no  staff,  no  funds.  Neither  is  there  any  system 
of  consultation  whereby  he  may  be  advised  of 
party  policy  and  through  which  he  may  help  to 
shape  that  policy.  There  are  no  devices  such  as 
the  British  have  developed  through  which  he 
can  communicate  directly  and  responsibly  with 
the  leaders  of  the  party  in  power. 

Yet  he  is  generally  deemed  the  leading  spokes- 
man of  his  party.  And  he  has— or  so  it  seemed 
to  me— an  obligation  to  help  wipe  out  the  in- 
evitable deficit  accumulated  by  his  party  during 
a  losing  campaign,  and  also  to  do  what  he  can 
to  revive,  reorganize,  and  rebuild  the  party. 

Taking  account  of  these  things,  I  concluded 
to  try  to  play  my  part  as  best  I  could,  and  with 
some  degree  of  planned  consistency.  I  enlisted 
a  small,  informal  group  of  experts  in  various 


fields  to  review  and  evaluate  critically  our  major 
public  policies,  most  of  which  were  of  Demo- 
cratic origin.  I  also  resolved  to  travel  extensively 
in  order  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  has 
such  preponderant  power  and,  therefore,  re- 
sponsibility. And,  finally,  there  was  the  necessity 
of  earning  some  money  and  maintaining  a  per- 
sonal staff. 

This  was  the  background  to  my  attempts  to 
fulfill  in  some  measure  the  responsibilities  I 
inherited  from  the  campaign  of  1952.  In  spee<  ties, 
articles,  and  lectures  I  expressed  my  view  ol  the 
contemporary  scene.  I  attempted  from  time  to 
time  to  put  before  the  people  considered  assess 
ments  of  the  Administration's  policies.  And  in 
the  mid-term  elec  tions  ol  1  *  * T>  I  1  played  an  active 
and  rewarding  pari  in  the  campaign  from  Alaska 
to  the  Atlantic. 

Whether  all  this  added  up  to  responsible 
political  Leadership,  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do 
know  is  that  it  added  up  to  a  staggering  amount 
of  writing  and  speaking— and  that  much  of  what 
I  said  was  ]>i  iinai  il\  <  riti<  ism. 

If  "the  duty  ol  a  loyal  opposition  is  to  oppose," 
I  cannot  see  how  one  can  oiler  effective  opposi- 
tion without  giving  reasons  for  it;  and  these 
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reasons  arc,  of  course,  criticisms.  Yet  I  very  well 
know  that  in  many  minds  "criticism"  has  today 
become  an  ugly  word.  It  has  become  almost 
lese-majestS.  It  conjures  up  pictures  of  insidious 
radicals  hacking  away  at  the  very  foundations  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  suggests  noncon- 
formity and  nonconformity  suggests  disloyalty 
and  disloyalty  suggests  treason,  and  before  we 
know  where  we  are,  this  process  has  all  but 
identified  the  critic  with  the  saboteur  and  turned 
political  criticism  into  an  un-American  activity 
instead  of  democracy's  greatest  safeguard. 

The  irony  of  this  position— so  often  held  by 
people  who  would  regard  themselves  as  most 
respectably  conservative— is  that  it  is  nowhere 
more  ardently  embraced  than  in  Moscow  or 
Peiping.  There  the  critic  really  is  a  conspirator 
and  criticism  is  genuinely  an  un-Russian  or  un- 
Chinese  activity.  In  fact,  if  I  were  asked  to  chose 
a  single  principle  which  underlines  more  than 
;m\  other  the  difference  between  the  Communists 
and  the  free  philosophy  of  government,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  single  out  this  issue  of  criticism, 
which  we  in  the  West  not  only  tolerate  but 
esteem. 

But  for  the  Communists  there  is  one  infallibly 
correct  or  "objective"  method  of  conducting 
politics,  science,  literature,  the  economy,  foreign 
affairs,  love  affairs,  plumbing,  and  chess.  This 
one  orthodoxy  is  determined  by  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  world  view  w  hich,  in  its  turn,  is  lumi- 
nously clear  to  the  leaders  who  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  maintaining  themselves  at  the  top 
of  the  hierarchy.  At  all  subordinate  levels,  the 
only  duty  is  to  conform,  and  the  regime  con- 
tinues—infallible, intolerant,  and  intolerable. 

HE   WHO  GETS  KICKED 

THERE  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  about 
compulsory  conformity.  It  has  long, 
frighteningly  long,  antecedents.  Tribal  society 
and  archaic  civilization  and  the  great  Asian  cul- 
tures—in other  words,  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
mankind  in  time  and  space— have  also  believed 
in  a  fixed  social  order,  guided  by  those  in  au- 
thority which  individual  men  and  women  are 
expected  not  to  criticize  but  to  accept.  Since  the 
beginning  of  time  governments  have  been  mainly 
engaged  in  kicking  people  around.  The  astonish- 
ing achievement  in  modern  times  in  the  Western 
world  is  the  idea  that  the  citizen  should  do  the 
kicking. 

So  when  a  large  segment  of  our  fellow  citizens 
in  this  empiric  al  nation  develop  a  strong  distrust 
of  criticism,  they  are  reverting  to  one  of  hu- 
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manity's  oldest  and  most  deeply  rooted  instincts. 
They  are  abandoning  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
one  society  and  one  only  has  managed  to  evolve— 
our  own  free  society.  And  they  are  suppressing 
an  attitude  toward  authority  and  its  exercise 
which  has  been  as  characteristically  American  as 
baseball. 

Here  in  the  West  our  traditional  attitude  is 
that  criticism  is  neither  a  menace  nor  an  aberra- 
tion. It  is  an  essential  principle  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  is,  I  suppose,  that  no 
civilization  has  ever  had  so  haunting  a  sense  of 
an  ultimate  order  of  goodness  and  rationality 
which  can  be  known  and  achieved.  We  even  take 
the  goal  of  a  perfect  society  seriously.  Our  atti- 
tude toward  criticism  springs,  I  believe,  from  our 
unique  belief  in  man.  We  believe  that  in  every 
human  being  is  implanted  reason  and  the 
capacity  to  search  for  and  recognize  the  truth. 

But  we  also  believe  that  this  divine  spark,  this 
godlike  reason,  is  in  tough  competition  with 
other  needs  and  drives  in  the  human  psyche, 
including  the  drive  for  power.  Everyone  has  it  in 
him  to  reach  for  truth  and  discover  it.  Similarly, 
everyone  has  it  in  him  to  distort  truth  and  sub- 
ject it  to  his  own  often  dubious  ends.  The  gifts 
are  delivered  impartially.  Governors  and  gov- 
erned are  equally  equipped  and  equally  vul- 
nerable—the only  difference  being  that  the 
temptations  to  misuse  power  are  greater  for  those 
in  positions  of  power,  and  likewise  their  obliga- 
tions not  to  mislead  their  sovereign,  the  people, 
are  also  greater. 

How,  then,  in  the  face  of  all  these  risks  and 
hazards,  can  truth  be  advanced  and  a  better  order 
of  things  achieved?  Is  not  the  answer  to  refuse 
no  man  his  part  in  the  search  and  to  believe  that, 
il  the  search  is  honest,  out  of  all  the  questioning 
and  searching,  the  fuller,  better  answer  will 
emerge?  "Great  is  the  truth  and  will  prevail!"— 
provided  no  arbitrary  limits  are  set  to  the  prob- 
ings  and  searchings  of  the  human  mind.  That 
such  a  process  implies  criticism  is  obvious. 
Criticism  is  simply  the  method  by  which  existing 
ideas  and  institutions  are  submitted  to  the  test 
of  principles,  ideas,  ideals,  and  possibilities. 
Criticism,  in  its  fairest  and  most  honest  form,  is 
the  attempt  to  test  whether  w  hat  is,  might  not  be 
better. 

This  sense  of  man's  balanced  greatness  and  fal- 
libility in  the  search  for  truth  has  made  ours  a 
profoundly  questing  civilization.  The  Greeks 
gave  us  the  Promethean  myth:  of  man  challeng- 
ing not  impiously  but  rationally  the  eternal  gods. 
They  laid  the  foundations  of  all  ordered  inquiry 
in  the  Socratic  method,  the  method  of  advancing 
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upon  truth  by  constant  critical  questioning  and 
by  the  rejection  of  the  irrational  and  illogical  as 
the  inquiry  proceeds.  The  Jews  gave  us  the  extra- 
ordinary figure  of  Job  who,  virtually  alone  of 
all  the  figures  of  antique  religion,  insisted  upon 
questioning  "God's  ways  with  man."  Our  modern 
world  found  its  voice  in  Goethe's  Faust,  to  whom 
no  social  order  was  finally  satisfying.  And  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  singularly  appropriate  that 
one  of  the  great  symbolic  occurrences  in  our 
American  political  history  was  that  honest,  fierce, 
and  dignified  exchange  of  criticism  known  as  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  my  home  state  of 
Illinois. 

what  makes  criticism 
"constructive" 

TH  E  tradition  of  critical  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion informs  our  entire  civilization.  Our 
scientific  progress  is  based  upon  a  final  belief 
in  rational  order,  coupled  with  trial  and  error 
in  establishing  that  order.  At  its  finest,  our 
religious  tolerance  is  based  not  on  a  denial  of  a 
spiritual  order,  but  upon  the  belief  that  man's 
dignity  demands  that  he  should  make  his  own 
search— and  find,  through  freedom  to  know  and 
to  see,  the  truth  which  he  has  it  in  him  to  find. 
And  in  the  field  to  which  fate  seems  particularly 
to  have  assigned  me— the  field  of  politics— I  claim 
that  our  political  institutions  reflect,  profoundly 
and  dynamically,  the  critical  view  of  life.  As 
Walter  Bagehot  said:  "It  was  government  by 
discussion  that  broke  the  bond  of  ages  and  set 
free  the  originality  of  mankind." 

We  believe  that  it  is  better  to  discuss  a 
question  even  without  settling  it  than  to  settle 
a  question  without  discussing  it.  And  to  con- 
duct the  discussion  the  party  system  has  sprung 
up,  based  upon  the  premise  that  no  one  political 
organization  has  a  monopoly  of  truth  and  reason. 
(The  totalitarian  principle  is  the  exact  opposite 
—that  all  truth  lies  in  the  single  party.)  The  fact 
that  no  one  planned  the  party  system— that  it 
arose  both  in  Britain  and  America  spontaneously 
from  the  conflict  of  ideas,  not  of  men— suggests 
how  natural  an  expression  it  is  of  fundamental 
attitudes  in  the  Western  mind.  The  party  in 
power,  not  possessing  infallibly  all  the  answers 
and  being  exposed,  moreover,  to  the  pressing 
temptations  of  power,  requires  the  constant  check 
of  critical  opposition.  Equally,  the  opposition, 
mindful  that  it  must  be  able  in  due  season  to 
take  over  government,  should  shun  irresponsible 
criticism. 

In  this  manner,  the  critical  tension  between 


the  parties  tends  to  keep  both  closer  to  the  line 
of  responsibility  and  honest  policy-making.  The 
critical  dialogue  between  them  is  the  means  of 
enlightenment  to  both.  The  administration  in 
power  and  the  opposition  alike  are  essential  to 
the  healthy  functioning  of  the  political  system. 
In  no  other  society  has  the  problem  of  power 
been  so  ambitiously,  yet  subtly,  resolved.  Self- 
criticism  and  self-examination  are  the  indispen- 
sable—and not-so-secret— weapons  of  democracy. 

But  in  thus  asserting  the  role  of  criticism  in 
our  public  life,  I  have  to  make  one  reservation. 
The  function  of  criticism  as  the  means  of  defining: 
virtue  and  advancing  the  general  welfare  can  be 
realized  only  if  its  purpose  is  honest.  Scientific 
research  contributes  nothing  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  if  a  scientist  knowingly  falsifies  his 
findings  to  advance  his  career  or  to  satisfy  "the 
Party  line."  Religious  freedom  is  weakened  by 
prophetic  frauds  and  cheap  exploiters  of  emo- 
tionalism. Above  all,  in  politics,  criticism 
divorced  from  honest  and  constructive  purpose 
ceases  to  be  a  proper  instrument  of  democracy. 
Criticism,  as  an  instrument  not  of  inquiry  and 
reform,  but  of  power,  quickly  degenerates  into 
the  techniques  of  deceit  and  smear. 

The  fact  that  the  totalitarians  have  made  the 
most  blatant  use  of  such  techniques  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  their  malevolent  ap- 
pearance is  not  unknown  among  the  democracies. 
When,  for  example,  in  the  elections  of  1951  some 
British  Labor  party  candidates  cried  that 
Churchill  was  a  warmonger,  they  were  using  not 
criticism  but  mud  to  maintain  themselves  in 
office.  Yet  that  was  good  clean  fun  compared  to 
the  long  campaign  in  this  country  of  some  Re- 
publicans to  discredit  the  intelligence,  the 
honesty,  even  the  loyalty,  of  Democratic  leaders 
in  order  to  capture  or  keep  public  office.  But 
such  criticism,  which  is  calculated  to  obscure  facts 
and  drown  reason  in  a  tide  of  passion,  bears  no 
relationship  to  legitimate  criticism  which  appeals 
to  facts  and  reason.  It  debases  the  democratic 
process. 

This  matter  goes  deeper  than  the  feuds  of 
parties  or  the  day-to-day  tactics  of  political  cam- 
paigning. If  criticism  is  distorted  into  calumny, 
mud-slinging,  and  doubletalk— or  if  at  the  other 
extreme  criticism  is  silenced  in  a  reverential  hush 
—it  is  not  simply  this  or  that  party  or  this  or  that 
political  figure  that  must  suffer.  It  is  the  Republic 
itself. 

No  one  can  suppose  that  America,  in  spite  of 
its  great  achievements  and  visible  well-being, 
has  yet  reached  the  Beatific  Vision.  No  one  can 
suppose  the  system  so  perfect  that,  as  a  Duke  of 
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Cambridge  once  remarked,  "any  change  in  what- 
ever direction  for  whatever  reason  is  strongly 
to  be  deprecated."  Since  there  is  constant  need 
for  change  and  constant  room  for  improvement, 
since  there  is  scope  for  better  and  wider  horizons 
in  our  daily  life,  I  would  ask  by  what  other 
mechanism  they  can  be  achieved  if  the  spirit  of 
constructive  criticism  is  stifled  or  abused. 

That  "a  nation  without  means  of  reform  is 
without  means  of  survival"  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Burke;  yet  no  reforms  have 
ever  been  accomplished  in  free  society  without 
full,  searching,  and  vigorous  criticism. 

At  all  times,  such  criticism  has  been  resented. 
At  all  times,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
count it  by  attacking  and  vilifying  the  motives 
of  the  critics.  But  democracy  has  never  been 
saved  either  by  smears  or  silence.  Today,  when 


mass  literacy,  mass  communication,  and  growing 
concentration  of  ownership  of  press  and  radio 
make  conformity  the  easy  option,  it  is  all  the 
more  imperative  to  enliven  the  attitude  of  ques- 
tioning, based  upon  honest  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Republic,  and  upon  respect  for  the 
honesty  of  other  people's  critical  approach. 

For,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  free 
criticism  can  flourish  only  in  a  society  where 
mutual  trust  is  strong.  The  spirit  of  criticism 
shrivels  when  citizens  distrust  their  neighbors 
and  the  give  and  take  of  confidence  gives  place 
to  the  silence  of  suspicion.  The  neighborliness, 
the  charity,  the  very  goodness  of  a  society  can 
best  be  measured  by  the  freedom  with  which 
men  may  honestly  speak  their  minds.  Criticism 
is  therefore  not  only  an  instrument  of  free 
society.  It  is  its  symbol  and  hallmark  as  well. 


TOBACCO  by  W.  S.  Merwin 

"nothing  in  the  world  like  it;  you  can  tell  Aristotle." 

And  a  filthy  habit  too;  yet  the  ghost  of  this  burning, 

Imbibed  with  practice,  is  balm  undeniable, 

So  rejoicing  the  senses,  so  pleasant  to  the  tongue, 

That  once  they  know  it,  they  crave  it  still.  Which,  faking 

With  pencil  shavings,  in  a  pipe  where  the  soap  still  bubbled, 

I  would  pretend  I  was  addicted  to,  as  a  child. 

Grows  faster  than  you  would  believe,  once  it  gets  going. 

The  devil  green  in  it.  And  lovely 

The  big  leaves,  in  the  least  air  wagging  and  slatting 

Like  hands  strung  up  loose  at  the  wrists,  or  heads  vacantly 

Disapproving;  but  if  we  are  made  that  way 

It  is  lunacy,  surely,  to  carp  at  nature 

Especially  when  there  is  so  much  to  enjoy  in  her. 

To  avoid  the  tax  on  it  (we  will  soon 

Be  assessed  for  breathing)  if  you  have  even  one  green  finger 
The  weed  will  flourish  in  your  own  garden 
—Hoe  often:  the  roots  like  access  to  God's  sweet  air- 
Though  the  result  may  prove  rather  more  rank  than  you  prefer 
If  the  cure  of  it  is  dependant  on  just  your  own 
Crude  devices:  the  drying,  the  disguising  of  the  poison. 

Oh  yes,  a  vice.  You  knew  it  beforehand.  And  you 
Would  give  it  up,  normally,  but  it's  a  help  when  you're  working. 
You  can  keep  it  within  reason.  Just  the  same,  it  will  kill  you 
In  the  end:  you  can  feel  it  now  tarring 

Your  lungs  to  a  shameful  squeak,  feel  your  heart  constricting; 

But  as  you  bemoan  it  in  horrified  amaze 

At  how  much  it  costs,  think  too  what  fun  it  is. 


How  I  met 
the  Loch  Ness  Monster 


By  DAVID  M.  SLORACH 

Drawings  by  N.  M.  Bodecker 

EARLY  in  1 954, 1  was  staying  at  Inverlochy 
Castle  in  Scotland,  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hobbs,  owner  of  the  Great  Glen  Cattle  Ranch. 
On  the  morning  of  February  4,  he  was  to  accom- 
pany me  by  road  to  Inverness,  where  I  had  an 
appointment  with  the  Provost  at  10:00  a.m. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  we  were  getting  into  our 
cars,  some  urgent  estate  business  came  up,  so  Mr. 
Hobbs  suggested  that  I  start  by  myself  and  let 
him  catch  up  with  me  later. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  Inverlochy  Castle  is 
situated  near  Fort  William  at  the  western  end 
of  the  geological  fault,  known  as  the  Great  Glen, 
which  cuts  Scotland  in  two.  From  Fort  William, 
the  fault  runs  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Inverness  sixty  miles  away.  Along  the  floor  of  the 
glen  are  three  narrow  lakes,  Loch  Lochy,  Loch 
Oich,  and  Loch  Ness.  Loch  Ness,  the  largest, 
is  twenty-four  miles  long  and  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  road  to  Inverness  runs 
along  the  south  shores  of  the  first  two  lochs  and 
the  entire  north  shore  of  Loch  Ness.  The  surface 
of  the  road  is  good  and  the  scenery  is  of  surpass- 
ing beauty,  but  there  are  many  turns  and  sharp 
corners  that  call  for  care  in  chiving.  Scottish 
law  restricts  motorists  to  30  mph  in  built-up 
areas,  but  outside  of  these,  there  is  no  speed 
limit. 

The  morning  was  unusually  fine  lor  the  time 
of  the  year,  warm  as  a  summer  clay  and  crystal 


clear.  But  I  was  in  no  mood  to  dwell  on  the 
scenic  beauties  I  passed;  I  had  little  time  to 
spare  if  I  were  to  make  my  appointment.  I  con- 
centrated on  the  road  and  my  driving,  while  part 
of  my  mind  was  already  involved  with  the  busi- 
ness matters  that  lay  ahead.  By  the  time  I  h  id 
gone  through  Fort  Augustus,  halfway  to  Inver- 
ness, I  estimated  that  I  had  saved  a  few  minutes. 

Here  the  road  curves  sharply,  rises,  and  falls, 
so  I  had  little  chance  to  admire  the  view  of  Loch 
Ness,  now  on  my  right;  but  in  occasional  Meeting 
side  glances,  1  observed  that  the  surface  of  the 
loch  was  smooth  and  that  I  could  sec  the  far 
shore  quite  clearly.  Then  ahead  of  me,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  I  noticed  an  odd  object  in 
the  water.  It  was  about  -100  yards  from  the  shore, 
and  from  where  1  was  it  looked  like  a  rounded 
body  on  stilts,  as  if  two  storks  were  standing  on 
a  rock  in  the  water. 

The  shape  struck  me  as  odd.  and  I  kept 
glancing  at  it.  As  I  came  closer,  the  form  changed 
its  appearance.  Now  it  looked  like  a  tree  trunk 
sticking  up  about  three  feet  out  of  the  water  and 
surmounted  by  a  boss  or  enlarged  piece.  Its 
shape  now  reminded  me  of  a  comic  ornament 
popular  at  one  time— a  china  cat  with  a  long- 
neck.  The  thing  ahead  oi  me  looked  exactly  like 
the  neck  and  head  part.  One  hlack  floppy  "ear" 
fell  over  where  the  eye  might  he  and  lour  black 
siu.iks  ran  down  the  "neck."  Ii  w;is  these  that  1 
had  previously  mistaken  for  the  legs  of  storks. 
The  rest  of  the  object  was  of  a  curious  dead 
white  color. 

A  lew  moments  later  I  threw  another  glance 
in  the  direction  <>l  tin's  amusing  looking  object 
and  noticed  that  some  yards  nearer  to  me  lay  a 
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second  dark  object  like  a  barrel  or  buoy.  By 
now,  I  was  nearly  abreast  of  both  objects,  and 
at  the  speed  I  was  traveling  I  could  give  them 
onl)  a  hasty  look.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eve.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  movement,  and 
I  checked  m\  speed  to  look  again.  The  object  in 
from  and  the  barrel-shaped  object  were  traveling 
through  the  water  at  great  speed,  throwing  up  a 
huge  wave  behind.  I  slowed  to  around  35  mph, 
but  the  object  raced  ahead  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight  behind  a  clump  of  firs. 

Increasing  my  speed  again,  I  pulled  up  be- 
yond t  he  trees  where  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the 
loch  and  the  shore  in  both  directions  for  a  con- 
siderable  distance.  It  occurred  to  me  that  per- 
haps the  objects  were  being  towed  by  a  fast 
motor  boat,  but  almost  immediately  I  dismissed 
the  thought.  If  there  had  been  a  boat,  I  should 
have  heard  the  noise  of  the  motor.  Everything 
had  been  quiet.  Now  there  was  still  silence,  and 
nothing  unusual  to  be  seen. 

I  started  oft  again,  trying  to  keep  my  mind 
on  my  driving,  but  thoughts  kept  nagging  at  me. 
What  were  the  objects?  How  had  they  darted  off 
at  such  great  speed  so  suddenly?  How  were  they 
coupled  together? 

The  road  took  a  sharp  bend  to  the  left  above 
Urquhart  Castle,  a  picturesque  ruin  overlooking 
a  large  bay  beside  which  nestles  the  village  of 
Drumnadrochit.  The  road  runs  high  above  the 
bay,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  water,  and  here 
I  nearly  turned  the  car  into  the  loch.  Suddenly, 
blindingly,  it  flashed  through  my  mind  that  the 
object  was  the  legendary  Loch  Ness  Monster  and 
nothing  else.  The  bay  must  have  given  me  the 
idea,  for  here,  more  than  any  other  place  on  the 
loch,  the  Monster  had  been  seen  many  times,  and 
appeared  to  have  its  haunt. 

Until  that  moment,  my  mind  had  been  far 
from  thoughts  of  the  Monster.  Now  I  was  furious 
with  myself  because  the  idea  had  not  come  to  me 
w  hen  I  was  approaching  the  object,  when  in  fact, 
I  could  have  slowed  up  to  get  a  really  good  look 
at  it  instead  of  merely  glances  from  a  fast-moving 
car.  Furthermore  I  had  a  loaded  camera  in  the 
car  with  me.  Opportuni  y  had  knocked  all  right, 
and  I  had  been  deaf  to  it.  Now  the  chance  was 
gone,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  I  could  do 
about  it. 

IK  E  P  T  my  appointment  with  Provost  Grigor 
of  Inverness,  and  after  our  business  was  com- 
pleted I  asked  him  offhandedly  if  the  Loch  Ness 
Monster  had  popped  up  its  head  lately.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  he  replied  that  the  Monster 
had  not- yet  been  seen  that  year. 
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"Ye  ken,"  he  added  slyly,  "the  tourist  season 
disna  start  for  a  few  months  yet." 

"Then  the  Monster  is  only  a  story?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no.  It's  real  enough,  whatever  it  is.  Too 
many  responsible  people  have  vouched  for  the 
truth  of  seeing  it." 

"Many  people  claimed  to  have  seen  Flying 
Saucers,  Provost,"  I  replied. 

"Maybe  so.  That  might  be  a  kind  of  mass 
suggestion,  but  it  dies  away,  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  Loch  Ness  Monster  has  been  seen  right  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Recently  it  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen  by  the  Brothers  of  the 
Monastery  at  Fort  Augustus.  Whatever  the  beast 
is,  it  seems  real  enough.  The  puzzle  is,  what 
is  it?" 

I  had  to  leave  the  Provost  for  a  meeting  at  the 
Town  Hall,  and  on  my  way,  I  met  a  friend,  Mr. 
Renfrew,  then  principal  representative  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Highlands  area. 
I  told  him  my  experience  and  asked  his  opinion. 
He  replied  that  my  description  of  movement  at 
great  speed  and  of  the  head  and  bulge  part 
tallied  with  other  reports  he  had  heard.  He  told 
me  that  a  bank  manager  in  Inverness,  whose  name 
he  mentioned,  had  seen  the  Monster  the  previous 
September,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter  Gordon,  chair- 
man of  the  engineering  firm  of  Resistance 
Welders,  Inverness,  had  had  the  experience  twice. 
I  knew  Mr.  Gordon  and  he  was  the  last  man  I 
would  have  accused  of  erratic  imaginings. 

Mr.  Renfrew  advised  me,  however,  not  to 
broadcast  my  experience  nor  spe,ak  of  it  to  the 
press  at  the  press  conference  later  that  morning. 
While  many  people  firmly  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Monster,  he  explained,  others  scouted 
the  idea  and  regarded  tales  of  seeing  it  as,  to  put 
it  kindly,  the  offspring  of  a  gifted  imagination. 

"That  sort  of  reputation  would  do  you  harm," 
he  said. 

My  host,  Mr.  Hobbs,  was  also  at  the  meeting, 
and  I  called  him  aside  to  ask  if  he  had  noticed 
anything  odd  in  the  loch  as  he  drove  along  later. 
He  laughed  at  my  idea  of  a  Monster.  He  agreed 
that  there  appeared  to  be  something  odd  in  the 
loch,  but  he  thought  it  was  probably  a  pair  ot 
seals— a  female  writh  a  male  following  to  guard 
her  from  behind  as  is  the  way  with  seals.  He 
added  that  for  years,  winter  and  summer,  he  had 
traveled  the  road  by  the  loch  almost  daily  and 
had  yet  to  see  a  sign  of  the  so-called  Monster. 

Back  home,  which  lay  just  outside  Glasgow  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lennox  Hills,  I  mentioned  the 
matter  to  my  wife. 

"Loch  Ness  Monster,  nonsense,"  she  said.  "If 
it  hadn't  been  early  morning  I'd  have  suspected 
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that  you  were  the  victim  of  the  well-known  High- 
land  hospitality,  suffering  from  an  overdose.  You 
saw  a  tree  trunk,  maybe,  and  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  wild.  On  that  loch,  the  waves  and  the 
air  currents  and  cloud  shadows  can  conjure  up 
anything." 

ALTHOUGH  I  told  no  one  else  of  my 
experience,  the  story  spread  with  amazing 
speed,  and  the  Loch  Ness  Monster  began  to 
haunt  me.  When  I  entered  the  austere  govern- 
ment building,  St.  Andrew's  House,  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  high  official  hailed  me:  "Hello.  How  is 
the  Monster  getting  along?"  In  Glasgow,  the 
U.S.  Consular  staff  teased  me.  Gradually  I  be- 
came accustomed  to  friends  and  business  ac- 
quaintances making  sly  remarks  about  green 
snakes,  sea  serpents,  and  pink  elephants,  while 
others  tapped  their  foreheads  as  they  nodded  my 
way.  Some  of  the  kinder  ones  hinted  that  I  was 
suffering  from  overwork. 

On  one  occasion  while  walking  down  the 
street  with  a  friend  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
odd  sight  of  a  policeman  in  uniform  wearing  a 
civilian  cap.  Without  looking  to  check,  he  smiled 
soothingly  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder.  When 
he  did  at  last  see  the  policeman  and  realized  I 
was  right,  he  tried  to  suggest  that  I 
was  responsible  for  odd  things  hap- 
pening. But  the  last  straw  was  yet 
to  come,  and  it  did. 

I  had  an  important  proposal  to 
put  to  a  meeting  of  businessmen.  I 
knew  there  was  opposition,  so  I 
studied  the  subject  night  after  night 
from  every  conceivable  angle  until 
I  was  sure  I  had  the  answer  to  every 
possible  query  anyone  could  raise. 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet  in  the  meet- 
ing, a  man  got  up  and  said,  "Before 
Mr.  Slorach  addresses  us,  I  know 
you  will  all  be  interested  to  hear  that  he  saw 
the  Loch  Ness  Monster  recently." 

Bleakly  f  glanced  around  at  the  sea  of  faces. 
This  was  Waterloo.  I  sat  down  and  did  not  pre- 
sent the  case. 

The  following  month,  I  visited  Inverness  again 
and  saw  a  book  in  a  bookshop  entitled  The 
Loch  Ness  Monster.  I  bought  a  copy.  Inside  was 
a  composite  drawing  of  the  .Monster  from  de- 
scriptions collected.  It  was  not  exactly  what  I 
had  seen  but,  in  a  vague  way,  very  much  like  it. 
The  book  stated  that  the  Monster  was  seen  only 
when  conditions  were  warm— which  fitted  my 
experience.  It  also  suggested  that  what  was  seen 
above  water  was  possibly  the  doisal  fin  or  some 


other  part  of  a  much  larger  body  lying  below 
water.  Recently  1  heard  Walt  Disney  state  the 
same  idea. 

"Scientists,"  he  said  "suggest  that  the  object 
seen  was  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark  or  whale." 

The  book  also  informed  me  that  the  true 
depth  of  Loch  Ness  cannot  be  ascertained  al- 
though it  is  stated  to  be  750  feet.  The  rocky  sides 
of  the  loch  are  arranged  as  tilted  shelves,  tilted 
downwards  from  the  horizontal  so  as  to  make 
pockets  at  the  shore  side.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
loch,  the  shelves  overlap.  There  is  a  current 
local  legend  that  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned 
in  the  loch  are  never  seen  again.  The  rock  forma- 
tion would  account  for  that.  But  others  believe 
in  a  more  sinister  reason. 

I  have  also  done  further  research,  but  every 
theory  advanced  to  "explain"  the  Loch  Ness 
Monster  that  I  have  read  or  heard— such  as  the 
seal,  whale,  or  shark  theory— falls  down  on  ex- 
amination. Loch  Ness  is  a  fresh-water  lake;  how 
could  animals  conditioned  to  life  in  salt  water 
live  in  the  fresh  water  and  where  would  they 
get-  their  food?  Again,  assuming  that  the  Monster 
is  a  large  sea  creature,  how  did  it  get  into  the 
loch?  The  only  sea  access  is  the  nine  miles  of  the 
shallow  River  Ness,  which  passes  through  the 
center  of  a  busy  town,  ft  would  be 
impossible  for  any  large  creature  to 
ascend  this  water,  and  even  if  it 
were  possible,  at  least  one  person 
would  surely  have  noticed  some- 
thing. 

No.  The  theories  only  pile  mys- 
tery on  mystery.  There  is  a  way 
out,  of  course.  One  can  refuse  to 
believe  that  anything  like  the 
Monster  exists,  discredit  one's  own 
eyes  and  the  reports  of  hundreds  of 
responsible  persons. 

My  own  doubts  were  finally  re- 
solved near  Aberdeen.  I  was  seated  w  ith  a  friend 
in  a  hotel  when  another  man  (  ante  in.  My  friend 
hailed  him: 

"Hi,  come  over  here  and  meet  the  fellow  who 
saw  the  Loch  Ness  Monster,  Dic  k.'' 

Dick  came  over,  and  I  reco^ni/ed  him  as 
Richard  Synge,  a  recent  Nobel  Prize  winner  for 
scientific  achievement.  Aftei  the  greetings  were 
over,  he  said  to  me,  "Draw  me  a  ske  tch  ol  what 
you  saw  on  Loch  Ness." 

1  did  so  and  he  took  it  in  his  hand  to  examine 

it. 

"That,"  he  said  quietly,  after  a  moment,  "is 
exactly  what  I  saw  myself  on  Loch  Ness  last  year. 
What  it  is  1  cannot  guess." 


Robert  Lekachman 

If  we're 
so  rich,  what's 
eating  us? 

A  skeptical  economist  explains  the 
widespread  uneasiness  about  our 
business  boom  .  .  .  and  examines  the  future 
prospects  of  the  consumer  market. 

WHEN  I  was  a  child  in  an  unfashionable 
enclave  of  the  fashionable  north  shore 
ol  Long  Island,  my  mother  used  to  console  me 
for  the  manifest  disparity  between  our  worldly 
possessions  and  those  of  our  neighbors.  The  rich, 
she  said,  were  not  happy,  or  their  money  brought 
them  only  trouble.  In  the  pragmatic  way  of 
youth,  I  should  gladly  have  put  the  proposition 
to  the  test  of  personal  experiment.  As  an  adult, 
1  observe  that— in  a  more  modest  fashion— most 
Americans  recently  have  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  connection  between  money  and  con- 
tentment. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the  average  person's 
command  over  goods  and  set  vices  has  doubled 
and  his  work  week  has  shortened.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  in  fifty  years  or  more,  a  majority  of 
American  families  live  in  homes  of  their  own- 
whatever  the  size  of  the  mortgage  which  adorns 
the  rooftree.  Everybody  owns  an  automobile 
and  many  possess  two  or  three.  The  percentage 
ol  young  people  going  to  college  has  steadily 
risen  and  within  the  next  twenty  years  may  reach 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  available  candidates. 
Fortune  Magazine  was  impelled  in  a  recent  issue 
to  print  a  portfolio  of  $250,000  houses  because 
the  S50,000  and  $100,000  house  has  become  so 
commonplace.  One  of  these  mansions  displayed 


gold  fittings  in  the  bathroom:  if  spirits  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  Thorstein  Veblen  must  have 
smiled  sardonically.  Our  only  shortages  are  in 
such  inexpensive  items  as  teachers  and  domestic 
servants. 

All  these  good  things,  worthy  of  universal 
exultation,  have  caused  instead  a  chronic  case 
of  economic  hypochondria.  As  a  nation  we  spend 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  feeling  our  indices, 
trembling  when  freight  car  loadings  drop  and 
rejoicing  when  they  rise.  Apparently  as  our  sup- 
ply of  reassuring  statistics  increases,  our  need 
for  reassurance  grows.  We  make  surveys  of  busi- 
nessmen's intentions  to  invest  and  of  consumers' 
plans  to  buy.  When  the  results  are  optimistic, 
we  worry  about  their  reliability.  When  they  are 
gloomy,  we  worry  the  more.  The  stock  market, 
focus  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many  thousands, 
is  most  sensitive  of  all.  Like  a  man  with  nervous 
indigestion,  it  cannot  bear  the  least  uncertainty. 
Its  tumbling  act  after  President  Eisenhower's 
heart  attack  was  probably  more  the  consequence 
of  this  nervous  delicacy  than  it  was  of  the  fear 
that  a  Democrat  might  be  elected  President  in 
1956.  For  there  is  amazingly  little  difference 
between  the  economic  opinions  of  the  average 
Democratic  and  the  average  Republican  politi- 
cian. And  the  sensible  investor,  when  he  is  think- 
ing rather  than  feeling,  knows  this  is  true. 

W  E  W  ORRY  because  we  have  much  to  lose: 
homes,  cars,  television  sets,  washing  machines, 
freezers,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  the 
wealthy  of  the  world.  Moreover,  we  are  still 
obsessed  with  the  memory  of  the  last  depression, 
which  ended  only  when  World  War  II  began. 

The  pessimist  can  construct  a  reasonable  case. 
Farm  income  has  been  dropping  for  several  years, 
just  as  it  did  in  the  1920s.  Automobiles,  pro- 
duced in  record  numbers,  pile  up  in  record 
numbers  in  dealer  inventories.  For  several  years 
the  number  of  housing  units  built  has  exceeded 
the  number  of  new  families  who  have  set  up 
housekeeping;  and  some  of  the  credit  terms  ex- 
tended to  buyers  of  these  houses  have  been  dan- 
gerously generous.  Consumer  credit  in  general  has 
increased  rapidly— perhaps  too  rapidly— and  when 
consumers  begin  to  pay  back  sums  larger  than 
current  borrowings,  retail  sales  are  likely  to  fall. 
For  three  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  bull  market 
which  has  drawn  an  increasing  number  of  people 
into  it.  These  are  undeniable  weak  spots  in  an 
economy  otherwise  amazingly  robust. 

The  obvious  comment  is  that  1955  is  not 
1929,  in  the  stock  market  or  anywhere  else.  By 
and  large,  people  are  using  their  own  money  to 
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buy  securities,  prodded  by  margin  requirements 
unheard  of  in  1929.  In  consequence,  frantic  cries 
for  more  margin  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  hind. 
Moreover,  large  institutional  investors— pension 
and  welfare  funds,  life  insurance  companies, 
foundations,  and  mutual  funds— influence  the 
market  far  more  than  in  1929,  when  some  of 
them  did  not  even  exist.  Unlike  the  small  inves- 
tor, they  are  patient,  cautious,  and  immortal— 
in  a  word,  disposed  to  buy  when  others  sell. 

Consumer  credit  has  not  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  national  income.  Besides,  it  is  more 
than  matched  by  the  assets  owned  by  borrowers. 
Inability  to  meet  installments  is  much  less  likely 
to  occur  today  than  ever  before,  because  workers 
enjoy  the  protection  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, severance  pay,  and  in  some  instances  even 
an  approach  to  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

Legislation  also  sets  limits  to  the  decline  in 
farm  income.  Even  flexible  farm  price  supports, 
when  combined  with  soil  conservation  benefits 
and  credit  facilities  liberal  when  compared  to 
1929,  prevent  catastrophe;  and  it  is  a  fair  sport- 
ing proposition  that,  should  farm  income  con- 
tinue to  drop,  Congress  will  either  restore  fixed 
supports  or  increase  aid  to  farmers  in  some  other 
way.  1956  is  an  election  year  and  the  lesson 
of  the  1948  swing  of  farmers  to  the  Democrats  is 
green  in  the  memories  of  both  parties.  Finally, 
there  are  fewer  farmers  on  the  land  every  year, 
as  the  combination  of  mechanization  on  the 
farm  and  high  wages  in  factories  lures  them  to 
the  cities. 

Another  prominent  new  feature  of  our  eco- 
nomic landscape  is  our  continued  military  ex- 
penditure, fated  apparently  to  hover  around  $34 
billion  annually,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
national  income,  a  percentage  higher  than  total 
private  investment  in  many  years  of  slack  eco- 
nomic activity.  Added  to  this  item  of  govern- 
ment spending,  moreover,  are  other  large  sums 
for  schools,  roads,  and  other  public  improvement 
which  past  population  increases  render  ne<  essai  j . 
and  future  expansion  of  population  may  still 
further  enlarge. 

But  the  most  important  reassuring  develop- 
ment since  1929  is  the  tacit  commitment  ol  every 
Administration  to  maintain  lull  employment  by 
all  the  techniques  at  its  command.  These  tech- 
niques include  not  alone  the  traditional  banking 
controls  which  increase  or  lower  interest  rates 
and  vary  the  supply  of  money,  but  also  the  more 
powerful  fiscal  weapons  which  operate  upon  the 
federal  budget.  Put  at  its  simplest,  any  national 
Administration  can  increase  total  spending,  total 
production,  and  total  employment  by  diminish- 


ing taxes  or  increasing  its  own  outlays— whether 
on  public  works,  on  subsidies  to  afflicted  groups, 
or  on  some  combination  of  the  two.  Increased 
government  spending  raises  some  incomes  di- 
rectly and,  through  the  multiplier  effects  of 
respending,  other  incomes  indirectly. 

There  is  nothing  secret  about  these  fiscal 
methods.  And  most  people  feel  sure  that  no 
government  will  stand  idle  while  its  citizens 
suffer.  For  this  reason,  arguments  in  recent  years 
have  concentrated  on  the  timing  and  the  type  of 
governmental  intervention  in  boom  as  well  as 
depression,  seldom  upon  the  desirability  of  such 
intervention.  In  the  sense  that  fiscal  policy  is 
the  invention  of  the  late  Lord  Keynes,  we  are  all 
—Republicans  with  Democrats— Keynesians  now. 

WHY    THE    BOOM  BOOMS 

SUCH  might  be  the  answer  of  the  economic 
optimist  to  his  gloomier  brethren.  My  own 
view  is  that  we  are  quite  right  to  worry  about 
keeping  rich,  but  that  one  proper  source  of  our 
economic  anxiety  lies  deeper  than  the  changes 
we  have  examined  and  partially  dismissed.  It 
lies  in  the  present  character  of  our  ten-year  boom. 
Originally  based  upon  accumulated  wartime 
shortages,  large  amounts  of  liquid  assets  saved 
during  the  same  period,  and  an  unexplained 
population  upsurge,  this  boom  more  and  more 
depends  upon  a  single  psychological  proposition: 
Americans,  unlike  most  other  people,  like  change 
in  the  products  they  buy,  the  homes  they  live  in, 
the  clothes  they  wear,  even  the  location  of  their 
jobs. 

No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  even  estimated 
the  portion  of  American  manufacturing  output 
which  is  the  consequence  of  model  changes  in 
automobiles  and  other  durable  items.  And, 
wherever  possible,  the  manufacturer  (ably  as- 
sisted by  the  advertising  agency)  does  his  best  to 
convince  his  customers  that  last  year's  model  is 
obsolete,  unfashionable,  and  socially  degrading. 
Women  have  done  more  than  refurbish  their 
wardrobes  as  fashion  dictated,  they  have  refur- 
nished their  homes  as  well.  By  now  the  case  is 
(lassie  of  the  family  who  purchased  a  television 
antenna  to  save  themselves  from  the  shame  of 
not  appearing  to  own  a  television  set.  It  is 
worth  more  than  a  sentence  to  add  that  our 
great  communication  industries,  radio,  television, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  are  supported  by  the 
appeals  ol  advertisers,  and  inevitably  come  to 
resemble  the  hick  handise  they  hawk. 

I  he  boom  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
new  products  and  changes  in  old  ones.  "New" 
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is  a  good  Avoid  in  the  American  lexicon  and  so 
we  welcome  ballpoint  pens,  juice-dispensing  re- 
altors, synthetic  fabrics,  television,  antibi- 
otics, new  surgical  techniques,  and  anything  else 
which  has  the  glamor  of  novelty  around  it. 
"Accuray"  tests  our  cigarettes  automatically.  I 
assume  that  we  are  properly  grateful.  Properly 
coaxed  we  will  drink  rum  because  it  is  light  and 
dry,  not  heavy  and  dark  as  of  old,  vodka  because 
it  is  tasteless  or,  alternatively,  liqueurs  because 
they  are  tasty. 

Whatever  portion  of  our  funds  remains  unex- 
pended upon  new  products  and  adaptations  of 
old  ones,  we  are  likely  to  devote  to  new  services 
or  increased  use  of  old  ones,  suitably  brought  up 
to  date.  New  restaurants,  new  ships,  new  beauty 
fashions,  even  new  kinds  of  insurance  against  the 
disasters  our  activities  make  increasingly  likely: 
all  of  these  catch  our  fancy.  The  rocket  line 
which  first  announces  regular  service  to  the  moon 
will  turn  away  customers.  Manufacturers  will 
design  rocket  wardrobes  and,  no  doubt,  some 
maker  of  patent  medicines  will  prepare  a  specific 
against  moonstroke. 

DISPLACED  WORKERS 

AN  D  so  our  boom  continues:  because  a 
great  many  people  buy  a  great  many  things 
for  which  their  need  is  small  and  because  busi- 
nessmen, themselves  passionate  exponents  of 
novelty,  spend  billions  of  dollars  upon  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  which  produce  these  ephem- 
erae. 

Even  if  this  unexampled  prosperity  continues, 
which  I  shall  suggest  is  not  likely,  we  might  won- 
der whether  its  human  costs  are  not  too  hisrh. 
For  novelty  carries  with  it  major  drawbacks  for 
workers,  consumers,  and  businessmen  alike. 
Created  by  the  restless  minds  of  businessmen, 
mechanization  and  now  automation  make  jobs 
disappear  overnight.  In  our  comparatively  hu- 
mane version  of  capitalism  the  workers  who  held 
these  jobs  usually  have  the  chance  to  try  some- 
thing else  in  the  same  company  and  the  effect 
is  eased  for  all  by  the  rapid  pace  of  industrial 
expansion.  But,  however  mitigated,  the  worker 
suffers  psychic  loss  when  no  one  wants  his  skill 
and  he  must  learn  a  new  routine  operation,  even 
if  nothing  happens  to  his  income.  All  too  fre- 
quently his  income  decreases.  Worse  still  is  the 
status  insecurity  which  afflicts  the  displaced 
worker.  It  is  human  to  rank  one's  self  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  but  it  is  part  of  the  burden  of 
constant  technical  change  that  status  must  be 
both  uncertain  and  temporary.    Few  are  the 
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manual  workers  who  can  reasonably  expect  to 
spend  their  working  years  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  craft,  much  less  the  same  job. 

When  whole  industries  decline,  the  plight  of 
their  workers  is  still  more  desperate.  When  men 
in  large  numbers  stopped  wearing  hats  for  rea- 
sons still  mysterious,  the  hat-worker  in  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  whose  skill  had  developed  with 
the  years  was  faced  with  the  unpleasant  choice 
of  clinging  to  his  job  at  reduced  wages  or  starting 
afresh— at  beginner's  rates— in  some  other  indus- 
try. Many  thousands  of  workers  and  their 
towms  have  faced  such  choices.  We  do  ill  to 
cloak  their  fate  in  the  economist's  euphemism, 
frictional  unemployment. 

Hardest  hit  of  all  are  workers  whose  plants 
disappear.  Alert  managements  sensitive  to  com- 
petitive advantage  are  prone  to  reconsider  plant 
locations  as  raw  material  sources  vanish  and 
market  centers  shift.  When  the  foundry  at- 
tached to  the  New  Departure  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  is  moved  by 
corporate  fiat  to  East  Stroudsburg,  Ohio,  what 
does  the  Bristol  worker  do?  Perhaps  he  likes 
Bristol,  owns  a  home  there,  belongs  to  com- 
munity organizations,  and  enjoys  pleasant  friend- 
ships. His  personal  loss  bulks  large  wdien  he 
moves.  His  financial  loss  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantial if  he  remains.  Yet,  such  corporate  trans- 
fers amount  to  little  more  than  a  routine 
function  of  management. 

As  for  the  consumer,  his  life  is  also  precarious. 
Our  fluid  society  makes  status  all  the  more  im- 
portant. But,  here  is  the  rub,  how  do  you  deter- 
mine your  status?  In  this  magazine  some  time 
ago  the  highbrowr-middlebrow-lowbrow  problem 
was  aired.  Undoubtedly  most  of  the  distinguish- 
ing signs  of  any  one  of  these  uneasy  groups— and 
there  are  many  subgroups— have  already  changed 
since  the  article  was  written.  Indeed,  the  article 
itself  promptly  became  a  classifying  character- 
istic. Not  to  have  read  it  stamped  one  as  a  low- 
brow fit  for  the  Reader's  Digest.  Those  who  read 
it  and  enjoyed  it  were  probably  middlebrows. 
Those  who  carefully  avoided  reading  it  and  even 
more  carefully  analyzed  it  were  presumably 
highbrows.* 

Our  society  makes  it  painfully  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  we  must  do  to  become  what  we  as- 
pire to  become,  especially  since  we  are  seldom 
sure  of  our  models.  What  shall  we  buy?  Where 
shall  we  live?  What  must  we  read?  It  gets 
harder  all  the  time.  For  every  time  we  ask  a 
different  answer  returns  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  fact  of  asking  itself  may  be  regarded  as 
*  I  read  the  article. 
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a  mark  of  low  taste.  In  consequence  we  buy 
many  things  which  are  only  briefly  satisfactory; 
we  quickly  discard  them  in  favor  of  superior 
symbols,  if  not  superior  products.  Men  who 
read  the  Wall  Street  Journal  succeed.  Do  you 
read  the  Wall  Street  Journal?  Men  of  distinction 
drink  Lord  Calvert.  At  slight  extra  cost  be  a 
man  of  distinction.  And  so  it  goes.  The  pres- 
sure begins  before  birth  and  continues  until  the 
fashionable  undertaker  consigns  the  weary  body 
to  rest  in  a  stainless  steel  casket  proof  against 
that  ultimate  consumer,  the  worm. 

The  businessman  feels  these  and  other  pres- 
sures. His  too  is  a  status  problem.  How  does 
he  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  corporate  executives? 
Where  should  he  put  his  plant?  Shall  it  be  as 
striking  as  Lever  House,  only  of  course  different? 
What  must  he  do  in  the  community  to  impress 
his  standing  upon  the  minds  of  all?  Within 
his  industry,  successful  businessmen  hasten 
change  and  frequently  appear  to  expand,  merge, 
diversify,  or  spread  as  much  for  the  reward  in 
the  symbols  of  status  as  for  the  financial  pro- 
ceeds. Possessed  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  our  businessmen 
play  a  hard  game  and  lead  a  difficult  life— restless, 
overworked,  and  prone  to  sudden  termination. 

HOW    LONG    CAN    IT  LAST? 

TH  E  critical  question  remains  unan- 
swered: why  should  not  the  boom,  what- 
ever its  costs,  continue  forever?  As  foreign 
observers  have  often  noted,  Americans  have  a 
lasting  affection  for  novelty.  Why  should  they 
not  continue  to  enjoy  the  heightened  version 
now  marketed?  Consumers  may  well  spend 
their  lives  testing  new  products  and  new  models 
and  die  loyal  Americans.  As  for  our  business- 
men, they  boast  an  established  reputation  for 
dedication  and  ferocity.  Why  shouldn't  the 
type  breed  true? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  two  parts. 
First  of  all  there  are  limits  even  to  our  passion 
for  novelty.  The  number  of  extreme  fashion 
changes  consumers  will  stand  for  is  finite.  Clothes 
designers  dare  not  revolutionize  silhouettes  an- 
nually, lest  their  customers  retaliate  by  wearing 
last  year's  models.  Somewhere,  too,  the  sweet 
voice  of  reason  impinges  upon  the  inner  ear  of 
the  automobile  buyer  and  the  home  furnisher. 
We  love  change,  true,  but  we  love  other  things 
too,  among  them  security  and  stability.  The 
constantly  shifting  environment  of  the  home 
must  in  time  evoke  a  yearning  lot  peace.  This 
is  one  possible  interpretation,  at  any  rate,  of  the 


large  market  for  spiritual  and  psychological 
panaceas  of  the  How  to  Find  God  in  Six  Lessons 
variety.  Increased  religious  interest  of  a  deeper 
kind  is  another  symptom  indicating  that  we 
may  already  have  more  novelty  than  we  can 
stand. 

At  this  point,  moreover— and  this  is  the  second 
part  of  the  answer— the  boom  has  satisfied  many 
tastes  and  replaced  many  obsolete  consumer 
goods  which  filled  genuine  needs.  The  millions 
of  housing  units  built  since  1945  have  given 
space  to  everyone  who  craves  it  and  can  pay  for 
it.  Only  those  who  like  their  relatives  now  live 
with  them.  Detroit's  frenetic  rate  of  output  has 
swept  old  cars  from  the  road.  New  appliances 
abound  in  the  home.  In  other  words,  the  safer, 
less  precarious  portion  of  the  boom  is  behind  us: 
that  span  of  years  based  firmly  upon  replacement 
of  wartime  shortages,  extension  of  technological 
advances  to  all  economic  classes,  expanding  pop- 
ulation, and— since  1950— a  high  level  of  public 
investment  associated  largely  with  defense  re- 
quirements. 

Of  these  major  real  props  to  prosperity  only 
the  last  two  remain.  We  cannot  count  upon  a 
continuing  increase  in  population  because  we 
do  not  understand  the  causes  of  past  increases 
and  of  past  reversals  of  declining  birth  rates. 
In  our  troubled  world,  only  spending  for  mili- 
tary needs  seems  destined  for  indefinite  exten- 
sion. Our  boom  rests,  therefore,  far  too  much 
on  fashion  and  multiplication.  Fashion,  we  have 
said,  has  its  boundaries.  There  are  limits  also 
to  the  number  of  extra  cars,  television  sets,  and 
other  appliances  we  will  buy.  Which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  our  boom  in  consumer  dur- 
able goods  paced  by  autos  and  housing  may  be 
close  to  its  end. 

Much  business  investment  is  directly  related 
to  current  consumer  spending  and  expectations 
of  its  continuance.  When  this  spending,  for  any 
reason,  diminishes,  investment  plans  in  the  in- 
dustries which  make  automobiles,  electrical 
appliances,  and  furniture,  to  name  some  of  the 
immediate  victims,  would  certainly  be  curtailed. 
These  industries,  let  it  be  said,  do  not  exhaust 
investment  outlets  and  sizable  amounts  might 
well  be  spent  both  by  the  government  and  by 
private  enterprises  looking  beyond  the  imme- 
diate future.  But  almost  certainly  total  private 
investment  would  shrink  as  consumer  spending 
decreases. 

No  sensible  person  in  our  world  would  will- 
ingly put  a  date  on  these  events.  But  this 
much  can  be  said.  When  the  boom  ends,  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  devices  for  combating  de- 
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pressioxi  will  meet  a  cruelly  severe  test.  The  test 
will  be  severe  because  we  have  waxed  so  rich 
that  our  margin  of  choice  is  wide.  We  can  re- 
frain from  spending  a  very  large  share  of  our 
national  income  because  much  of  what  we  buy 
satisfies  our  fancy  rather  than  our  urgent  physio- 
logical needs.  Should  general  apprehension  be 
aroused  at  the  beginning  of  economic  contrac- 
tion, consumer  spending  could  shrink  tremen- 
douslv  and  our  citizens  remain  not  the  less 
well-fed,  comfortably  housed,  and  presentably 
clad. 

Moreover,  the  excesses  of  the  past  will  intensify 
our  difficulties.  Many  who  have  borrowed  to 
the  limits  of  a  capacity  optimistically  calculated 
and  predicated  upon  faith  in  rising  income  will 
discover  that  the  burden  of  debt  is  crushing  when 
incomes  and  prices  are  dropping,  but  interest 
payments  remain  unshrunk.  Individuals  in  their 
situation  will  do  well  if  they  manage  to  retain 
their  possessions.  They  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  add  to  them.  In  consequence,  some 
of  the  investment  commitments  made  in  fair 
economic  weather  will  be  canceled  or,  if  con- 
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struction  has  been  completed,  will  stand  idle  and 
act  as  a  drag  upon  the  prospects  of  economic 
revival. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  foundations  of 
our  boom  are  less  secure  than  they  were,  say  three 
or  five  years  ago,  and  that  even  its  superstruc- 
ture, the  realm  of  fashion  and  multiplication,  is 
precariously  balanced.  My  object  is  not  to 
frighten:  we  can  exclude  from  sensible  calcula- 
tion a  disaster  of  1929-33  proportions.  Too  much 
has  changed  since  then.  But  neither  can  we 
safely  assume  that  the  next  recession  in  economic 
activity  will  decorously  limit  itself  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  1947  and  1949.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
exceedingly  likely  to  learn  once  more  that  eco- 
nomic activity  can  diminish  as  well  as  expand. 
We  have,  this  time,  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  lessons  of  the  desperate  1930s  have  taught 
us  how  to  shorten  the  span  of  depression  and 
mitigate  its  effects.  But  we  are  unrealistic  if  we 
claim  to  have  ended  the  business  fluctuations 
which  have  characterized  the  life  of  industrial- 
ized nations  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


FRED  LAPE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PASTORAL: 

Coiv  at  Her  Own  Drinking 
Fountain 

you  might  prefer  a  pasture  spring 
with  frogs  upon  the  bottom, 
but  that's  for  any  cow  that  comes, 
and  this  is  yours,  exclusive, 
piped  from  a  concrete  water  tank, 
with  heating  coils  about  it, 
and  guaranteed  to  make  you  drink 
more  than  you  want  to. 

A  little  plain  about  the  basin, 

and  nothing  much  on  color, 

but  give  me  time  and  you'll  have  one 

of  Henry  Moore's  conceptions. 

And  then  your  joy  will  w-ax  (I  hope) 

and  you  will  drink  by  gallons, 

and  down  your  milk  will  daily  flow 

into  Manhattan. 


Francis  King 


GREECE 

WITHO  UT  R  UINS 


If  you're  going  to  Greece  to  see  the  classic 
remains  you  know  what  to  expect, 
hut  there  are  other  aspects  of  modern  Greece 
— particularly  its  people — that  make  it 
even  more  appealing  for  the  tourist. 

I  N  M  A  X  Y  ways,  Greece  is  today  the  ideal 
JL  country  for  tourists.  Life,  even  in  Athens,  is 
still  cheap:  and  even  in  Athens  there  have  still 
not  been  enough  tourists  either  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  the  people's  hospitality  or  to  sharpen  their 
avarice.  If  the  traveler  is  eager  to  learn  some- 
thing about  Greece,  Greece  is,  as  a  rule,  equally 
eager  to  learn  something  about  him.  There  is 
little  private  life  and  the  most  personal  questions 
are  asked  on  the  merest  acquaintance,  but  the 
sense  of  isolation  which  is  the  price  of  a  private 
life  in  a  foreign  country  also  does  not  exist. 

Moreover— unlike  many  direct,  uninhibited, 
frank  people— the  Greeks  are  not  intolerant:  they 
laugh  at  the  majority  of  human  aberrations,  and 
on  the  rare  occasions  -when  they  are  angered  by 
them,  they  act  swiftly,  if  savagely,  and  then  for- 
get and  forgive.  I  once  traveled  through  the 
Peloponnese  with  a  lecturer  in  classical  history 
of  an  incredible  conceit,  meanness,  and  rudene^. 
yet  each  separate  manifestation  of  his  egotism 
was  only  greeted  by  our  hosts  with  paroxysms  of 
benevolent  laughter.  To  them  he  was  a  type,  a 
character.  They  almost  admired  him;  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  dislike  him. 

Greek  hospitality  is,  of  course,  proverbial; 
which  is  no  excuse  for  taking  advantage  of  it. 
"We  made  our  way  all  the  way  from  Athem  to 
Salonika  without  spending  a  penny"  is  the  kind 
of  boast  one  often  hears.  "At  one  village  they 
even  slaughtered  a  kid  for  us"— or  a  lamb,  or  a 
chicken.   This  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 


inhabitants  of  many  Greek  villages  are  vege- 
tarian for  most  of  the  year,  not  from  conviction, 
but  necessity. 

"It's  impossible  to  make  any  return  for  fear 
of  offending  them"  is  another  common  remark. 
To  which  the  answer  should  be,  "Well,  have  yoii 
tried?"  Naturally  there  are  difficulties  in  offer- 
ing money  to  one's  hosts:  but  when  one's  host's 
children  lack  candy,  toys,  and  often  even  clothes, 
the  problem  is  not  insurmountable. 

In  contrast  with  those  who  praise  Greek  hos- 
pitality, there  are  others  who  constantly  com- 
plain of  being  "gypped." 

"We  asked  them  to  join  us  tor  a  meal  and  they 
arrived  with  a  party  of  at  least  a  dozen  and  left 
us  with  the  bill." 

This  does  occasionally  happen  in  Greece.  The 
idea  of  a  party  of  people  going  out  together  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  dividing  the  bill, 
is  abhorrent  to  the  Greek.  Someone  treats;  some- 
one is  treated.  Thriftiness  is  a  vice,  and  money  is 
not  for  investment  or  for  banking  (for  invest- 
ments depreciate  and  banks  have  been  known  to 
fail)  but  for  spending  on  oneself  and  one's 
friends.  In  tew  other  countries  can  people  so 
much  enjoy  making  a  splash. 

The  wealth  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  their  writers 
has  said,  can  be  usually  found  on  their  backs  or 
in  their  mouths,  where  gold  teeth  are  valued  high 
above  porcelain.  And  along  with  this  love  of 
show  goes  a  delight  in  make-believe,  understand- 
able enough  among  a  people  materially  so  poor 
but  imaginatively  so  rich.  Much  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  Greeks  is  taken  up  with  fantasies  in 
which  they  believe  lor  the  moment.  The  literal- 
minded  Englishman  or  American  often  makes 
the  mistake  of  checking  this  exuberant  imagina- 
tive rapture.  T  his  is  entirely  wrong.  You  must 
match  such  fantasy  with  fantas\  of  your  own. 
In  Greece  you  do  not  confess  that  a  thing  is 
impractical:  you  merely  fail  to  put  it  into  prac- 
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lice.  II.  therefore,  a  Greek  friend  asks  an  impos- 
sibility ot  you.  you  say  that  you  will  try  to  do 
what  you  can,  and  then,  with  all  the  good  will 
in  the  world,  you  quietly  omit  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  Greek  characteristic  which  it  takes 
time  to  uncover;  others,  like  gaiety,  generosity, 
and  courage,  are  immediately  apparent.  Too 
often  when  one  encounters  such  gaiety  in  other 
countries,  it  is  artificially  induced  and  leaves  a 
hangover  of  remorse  and  headache.  Though 
headaches  are  not  uncommon  in  the  glare  of 
Greece,  remorse  is  almost  unknown:  in  this  at 
least  the  modern  Greek  differs  from  his  guilt- 
ridden  ancestors. 

THE    GREEK    WORDS    FOR  IT 

A KNOWLEDGE  of  ancient  Greek  is  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  (as  many  people 
believe)  to  the  traveler.  Even  in  the  capital, 
streets  and  shops  are  marked  only  in  Greek  let- 
tering. Passers-by,  however  scanty  their  knowl- 
edge of  any  tongue  but  their  own,  are  always 
willing  to  help;  but  since,  like  most  Mediter- 
ranean peoples,  they  are  both  reluctant  to  con- 
fess ignorance  and  anxious  to  tell  one  what  one 
would  most  like  to  hear,  this  help  is  not  always 
reliable.  Nor  should  you  trust  the  taxi-drivers, 
who  often  ask  their  passengers  how  to  get  to 
even  the  largest  thoroughfares.  This  is  not  due 
to  villainy,  as  many  suppose,  but  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  drivers  are  peasants  who  have  been 
sent  their  cabs  by  relatives  in  America,  and  have 
been  in  Athens  only  a  little  longer  than  the 
tourist  himself. 

Those  who  know  ancient  Greek  will  find  that, 
once  they  have  mastered  the  changes  in  pronun- 
ciation, it  will  not  be  long  before  they  can  phrase 
simple  sentences.  Nowadays  two  languages  exist 
in  Greece,  the  language  of  common  speech  and 
also  of  the  best  of  modern  Greek  literature,  and 
the  "purified"  language,  used  by  all  the  news- 
papers except  those  of  the  extreme  left,  by  the 
Universities,  and  the  government. 

The  language  issue,  like  so  many  other  issues 
in  Greece,  is  a  political  one.  Those  writers  who 
are  most  fervid  in  their  support  of  an  extreme 
form  of  the  vernacular  are  usually  of  the  left, 
whereas  those  university  professors  Avhose  text- 
books are  produced  in  a  language  so  refined  as 
to  be  all  but  unintelligible  to  their  students,  are 
of  the  right. 

In  general,  unless  the  traveler  intends  to  stay 
in  Greece  for  many  months  or  has  a  natural 
ability  in  languages,  he  will  not  bother  himself 
with  learning  more  than  a  few  indispensable 
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words.  Greeks  themselves  are  excellent  linguists, 
and  in  Athens  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  people 
who  speak  four  or  five  languages  fluently.  As  a 
rule,  the  older  generation  speak  French  as  a  first 
foreign  language  and  the  younger  generation 
English. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  in  Greece  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  tourist  to  use  every  mode  of 
travel  from  the  mule  to  the  airplane.  The  Greek 
peasant,  being  naturally  adventurous  and  a  lover 
of  everything  new,  takes  to  the  air  with  none  of 
the  trepidation  with  which  the  tourist  takes  to 
the  mule.  As  a  result,  air  travel  in  Greece  is  not 
merely  cheaper  than  first-class  rail  or  sea  travel, 
but  is  habitually  chosen  by  private  soldiers  going 
on  leave  or  by  farmers  visiting  the  capital.  The 
interior  Greek  Air  Lines,  TAE,  are  comfortable 
and  efficient  and  have  not  a  single  accident  to 
their  discredit.  Flights,  especially  to  Rhodes, 
Crete,  and  Corfu,  tend  to  be  heavily  booked,  and 
the  traveler  should  on  no  account  rely  on  a  last- 
minute  reservation.  Unfortunately,  since  the 
planes  are  DC-3s  and  all  journevs  in  Greece  in- 
volve passing  over  uncertain  or  rapid  alterna- 
tions of  land  and  sea,  journeys  are  usually 
bumpy. 

Trains  are  slow,  except  on  the  main  Athens- 
Salonika  line,  but  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
both  comfortable.  Third  class  is,  however,  the 
pleasantest  way  of  traveling  if  you  are  prepared 
to  endure  wooden  seats,  livestock,  and  the  noise 
of  your  fellow  travelers.  Greeks  never  read  on 
trains,  preferring  to  talk.  When  they  wish  to  rest 
from  conversation,  an  accordion  or  guitar  is  pro- 
duced and  they  launch  into  song.  When  urged 
to  sing  "one  of  your  own  songs,"  I  have  some- 
times unhappily  and  self-consciously  croaked 
"There  is  a  tavern  in  the  town,"  to  have  it  ac- 
claimed as  a  wonderful  example  of  the  "my- 
rologia,"  or  dirge,  by  my  audience.  Bits  of 
sheep-cheese,  olives,  and  draughts  of  wine  are 
repeatedly  pressed  on  one. 

Boat  is,  by  general  consent,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory mode  of  travel  in  Greece.  Last  summer  I 
bought  in  the  morning  a  first-class  ticket  on  a  boat 
to  Mykonos  which,  when  I  arrived  at  Piraeus  in 
the  afternoon,  had  already  left  for  Haifa  on  a 
cruise.  Returning  from  the  same  expedition  I 
had,  for  lack  of  cabins  or  even  chairs,  to  sleep  on 
the  floor  of  the  smoking  room. 

Boat  and  bus  are,  of  course,  unrivaled  ways  of 
seeing  the  superb  Greek  landscape.  Apart  from 
a  few  luxurious  tourist  charabancs,  the  busses 
tend  to  be  battered,  noisy,  and  far  from  clean, 
but  they  afford  the  traveler  a  splendid  chance  of 
getting  in  touch  with  the  people.    Greece  is 
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perhaps  really  two  countries— Athens,  and  the 
provinces— and  the  Athenians  have  seen  so  many 
foreigners  in  recent  years  that  it  is  surprising  that 
they  remain  as  hospitable  as  they  are;  but  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  re- 
mote districts  like  Epirus,  are  touching  in  their 
interest  and  attention. 

They  will  always  quickly  offer  the  foreigner 
the  front  seat  so  that  he  can  see  the  view,  will 
pour  out  fascinating,  if  inaccurate,  information 
about  the  places  through  which  he  passes,  and 
will  keep  him  constantly  supplied  with  food  and 
drink.  All  that  is  expected  in  return  is  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  cigarette  and,  if  possible,  the 
pleasure  of  being  photographed.  Greeks  have  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  being  photographed, 
and  carry  round  with  them  enormous  wads  of 
photographs,  almost  invariably  of  themselves. 

Considering  that  they  are  largely  a  maritime 
people,  Greeks  are  oddly  prone  to  travel  sickness, 
and  a  journey,  whether  by  bus,  plane,  boat,  or 
even  train,  rarely  ends  without  at  least  one 
person,  usually  a  woman,  being  prostrated.  A 
lemon,  elegantly  sniffed,  is  the  first  sign  that 
one's  neighbor  is  not  her  usual  robust  self.  The 
fruit  in  itself  has  deplorably  little  effect,  but  any 
offer  of  more  scientific  remedies  is  usually  re- 
jected. Eventually  a  "sakoula"—^  little  sack,  or 
paper  bag— is  demanded,  in  which  relief  is  tem- 
porarily found.  When  the  bus  makes  a  meal 
stop,  one  notes,  with  apprehension,  that  one's 
ailing  neighbor  is  now  stuffing  herself  with  a 
greasy  bean  soup. 

There  is  never  any  lack  of  adventure  on  a 
Greek  journey.  Once,  on  a  bus,  I  found  myself 
sitting  next  to  a  sinister-looking  old  man,  clutch- 
ing a  large  cardboard  box  which  gave  forth  occa- 
sional faint,  but  uncanny  hisses.  Having  been 
put  through  the  usual  personal  cross  examina- 
tion, I  misguidedly  asked  about  the  contents  of 
the  box.  My  traveling  companion  grinned  to 
show  two  rows  of  teeth  that  appeared  to  have 
been  wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and  replied:  "De 
snake.  You  want  to  see?"  I  rapidly  shook  my 
head.  The  hissing  continued,  in  an  unnerving 
fashion,  until  we  reached  our  destination. 

Travelers  should  be  warned  against  giving 
way  to  impatience  if,  as  often  happens,  the  bus 
or  boat  makes  stops  not  included  on  the  time- 
table. By  allowing  yourself  to  be  annoyed  l>\  a 
delay  which  probably  does  not  matter  to  you,  you 
deprive  yourself  of  the  pleasures  of  finding  your- 
self for  a  few  minutes,  hours,  or  even— you  must 
face  it— days,  in  a  spot  you  had  never  intended 
to  visit.  In  this  way  I  have  attended  a  wedding 
in  the  center  of  Euboea;  visited  an  Aegean  island 


whose  name  I  had  never  even  heard  before  I 
arrived  there;  and  seen  some  superb  dancing  in  a 
remote  village  near  the  Metsovo  Pass. 

Those  who  travel  in  their  own  cars  are  of 
course  able  to  stop  and  start  at  will;  but  they 
will  be  most  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  Greek 
roads.  Traveling  in  a  bus  you  are  distracted  by 
the  Greeks  around  you.  If  you  are  driving  your- 
self or— worse— if  you  are  seated  beside  the  driver, 
you  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  avoiding  trucks 
that  hurtle  round  corners  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road,  of  being  passed  at  the  crest  of  a  hill,  or 
of  swerving  away  from  motorcyclists  who  shoot 
out  of  blind  turnings  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing. Greeks  feel  that  to  be  overtaken  on  the  road 
is,  in  some  curious  way,  to  lose  a  trick  in  the 
game  of  life. 

But  though  their  road  manners  are  appalling, 
they  are  wonderfully  kind  and  helpful  if  you 
suffer  a  breakdown.  However,  you  should  beware 
of  the  amateur  mechanic,  whose  enthusiasm 
exceeds  his  skill,  and  who  may  well  make  bad 
irreparable. 

A  charming  custom  is  for  children  to  stand 
beside  the  road  with  bunches  of  wild  flowers 
which  they  brandish  at  the  motorist.  They  are 
delighted  with  the  equivalent  of  a  nickel,  or 
two  or  three  cigarettes  they  can  take  home  to 
their  fathers.  Excellent  yoghurt  can  also  often 
be  bought  by  the  roadside. 

SLEEPING.  EATING, 
AND  DRINKING 

ATHENS  has  four  first-class  hotels,  and 
_  a  number  of  the  second  and  third  class 
which  are  clean  and  comfortable,  though  in  no 
way  comparable  to  the  hotels  of  Switzerland, 
Austria,  or  Italy.  There  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
accommodation  in  the  capital,  and  the  stalls, 
particularly  of  the  four  large  hotels,  adopt  a 
decidedly  high-handed  attitude  toward  guests. 
The  major  hotels  have  restaurants  and,  in  many 
cases,  insist  on  their  clients'  paying  for  at  least 
one  meal  a  day  in  them.  The  smaller  hotels  often 
have  difficulty  in  providing  even  an  adequate 
breakfast. 

In  recent  years  excellent  tourisi  pavilions  have 
been  built  at  the  main  tourist  centers.  In  the 
smaller  towns  and  on  many  of  the  islands,  accom- 
modation is  let,  not  by  the  room,  but  by  the  bed 
so  that,  for  example,  on  the  island  of  Hydra, 
three  of  us  had  to  pay  for  seven  beds  in  order 
to  get  two  rooms  among  us.  Since  each  bed  cost 
around  sixty  cents,  this  was  not  quite  as  ex- 
pcusi\e  as  it  sounds.    [Continue  on  page  48.] 
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If  the  hotels  in  the  provinces  lack  modern 
conveniences,  their  owners  amply  compensate 
for  every  discomfort  by  an  unfailing  kindness. 
There  are  few  experienced  travelers  who  would 
not  prefer  to  sta)  at,  say,  the  Castalia  hotel  in 
Delphi  than  at  the  recently-built  tourist  pavilion. 

1  here  are  innumerable  attractive  taverns  and 
restaurants  in  Greece,  but  their  attractiveness 
is  usually  of  atmosphere  only,  and  one  goes  to 
them  not  to  eat,  as  one  would  in  other  countries 
—though  one  eats  in  them  incidentally— but  to 
see  a  view,  to  strike  up  acquaintances,  or  to 
watch  the  dances. 

The  Greeks,  like  the  English  before  the  war, 
do  not  care  about  food,  provided  it  looks  and 
tastes  the  way  they  are  used  to.  The  range  of 
dishes  is  extremely  small,  and  all  food  is  served 
tepid.  In  Athens  there  are,  of  course,  excellent 
restaurants  to  which  these  strictures  cannot  be 
applied,  and  in  both  Volos  and  Salonika  one  can 
eat  deliciously.  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  wise 
traveler  in  the  provinces  will  find  himself  restrict- 
ing his  diet  to  fish  (almost  invariably  good), 
souvlaki  (meat  on  the  spit),  chicken  or  roast 
lamb,  with  salads  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomato, 
and  cucumber. 

Travelers  who  do  not  take  to  the  resinated 
wines  (and  few  do  at  first  taste)  and  are  pre- 
pared to  disregard  the  contempt  of  long-standing 
philhellenes,  can  find,  in  most  restaurants,  bottles 
of  unresinated  Greek  wine,  both  white  and  red. 
Beer  is  comparatively  expensive. 

Of  aperitifs  the  most  common  is  "ouzo,"  a 
spirit-like  anisette  which  becomes  opalescent 
when  water  is  added  and  which  is  generally 
served  with  a  meze— a  piece  of  cheese,  half-a- 
dozen  olives,  a  pickled  gherkin,  or  some  other 
tid  bit.  Fizzy  lemonade  ("gazosa"),  fresh  lemon- 
ade, and  cherry-syrup  ("vissinada")  are  also  popu- 
lar. But,  of  all  Greek  drinks,  water  is  best;  even 
though  there  are  still  travelers  who  stubbornly 
stick  to  bottled  waters.  Greeks  often  say,  when 
asked  about  the  villages  from  which  they  come: 
"We  have  the  most  wonderful  water,"  in  the 
same  way  that  Frenchmen  or  Italians  say:  "We 
have  the  most  wonderful  wine."  Whatever  you 
drink  or  eat  at  a  cafe  or  tavern,  you  are  invari- 
ably also  served  a  glass  of  iced  water.  The  Greeks 
are  an  extremely  temperate  people,  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  them  intoxicated  except  at  a  "panegyri" 
or  festival. 

The  Greeks  have  a  passion  tor  sweetmeats, 
which  no  doubt  derives  from  the  centuries  of 
Turkish  occupation.  There  are  travelers  who 
take  to  kataiji,  baklava,  and  other  such  confec- 
tions of  pastry,  nuts,  and  syrup,  but  they  are  too 
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sweet  for  most  tastes.  To  my  palate  they  seem 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  pages  of  the  air 
mail  edition  of  the  Times  soaked  in  molasses. 
The  loukoumi,  or  Turkish  delight,  the  best 
of  which  comes  from  the  islands  of  Syra  and 
Chios,  is  far  more  agreeable. 

When  one  visits  a  Greek  friend,  at  whatever 
hour  of  the  day,  at  home  or  at  work,  one  is 
usually  offered  a  cup  of  Turkish  coffee,  accom- 
panied not  infrequently  by  a  cube  of  this 
loukoumi  or  by  a  spoonful  of  jam.  The  jams  are 
wonderfully  exotic— rose  petal,  wild  strawberry, 
and  fig  being  my  favorites. 

Other  Greek  specialties  which  should  not  be 
missed  are  the  large  brown  olives  from  Kalamata; 
yoghurt,  especially  in  Macedonia:  enormous 
prawms  (garides);  meat  wrapped  in  vine  leaves 
(dolmades);  and  fruit,  especially  figs  and  peaches. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  tipping.  You  are 
served  both  by  a  waiter,  who  receives  the  12  per 
cent  gratuity  included  in  your  bill,  and  by  an 
assistant  waiter  or  mikre  who  receives  only  what 
you  leave  on  the  table  for  him.  It  is  usual  to 
leave  something  small  in  addition  for  the  waiter, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so;  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  essential  to  leave  a  tip  for  the  mikre, 
who  will  otherwise  make  nothing  at  all.  Money 
placed  on  the  table  belongs  to  the  assistant; 
money  left  on  the  plate  on  which  change  has 
been  brought  is  claimed  by  the  waiter.  Most 
foreigners  do  not  know  this,  and  the  waiter 
benefits— and  the  assistant  waiter  suffers— in  con- 
sequence. 

DANCING    TO    THE  BOUZOUKI 

THOUGH  a  naturally  unmusical  people, 
the  Greeks  have  a  passion  for  music,  espe- 
cially for  singing;  and  though  a  naturally  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic  people,  they  have  a  passion  for 
songs  which  deal  with  themes  of  death,  exile,  and 
unrequited  love.  The  scale  on  which  most  of 
their  popular  music  is  based  is  in  itself  unbear- 
ably sad  to  Western  ears,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  songs  are  delivered,  through  the  nose,  accen- 
tuates this  melancholy.  The  most  common 
dances,  like  the  kalamatiano,  are  monotonously 
rhythmic  shuffles  performed  in  a  circle  by  a  chain 
of  dancers,  one  of  whom  is  the  leader.  In  other, 
more  vigorous  dances  the  leader  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  off  a  considerable  virtuosity  and 
acrobatic  grace. 

The  traditional  dances  of  the  villages  and 
islands  should  not  be  confused  with  the  zembe- 
kika,  the  dances  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
Piraeus  and  the  seaports  of  Asia  Minor.  Greeks 
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regard  the  zembekika  with  shame.  It  is  per- 
formed by  the  mangi,  the  sharpies,  by  dock 
laborers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  factory  hands,  and 
unlike  the  traditional  folk  dances,  it  is  performed 
alone  or,  at  most,  with  a  single  male  partner. 
The  music  is  provided  by  "bouzouki,"  a  banjo- 
like instrument  whose  jangling  often  sounds  like 
Wanda  Landowska  and  Fats  Waller  playing 
simultaneously  on  the  harpsichord.  The  term 
"bouzoukia"  is  also  used  of  the  actual  music 
played  and  of  the  taverns  in  which  it  is  found. 

Tourists  often  have  the  impression  that  these 
taverns  are  "dangerous."  They  certainly  appear 
so,  ill-lit  and  full  of  unshaved  men  in  greasy 
dungarees,  cloth  caps,  and  flamboyant  if  dirty 
shirts.  But  in  actual  fact  there  can  be  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  pleasure  is  less  tainted  with 
criminality  or  squalor. 

In  the  taverns  it  is  usual  to  order  a  can 
of  wine  and  plates  of  cheese,  salad,  fried  liver, 
octopus,  etc.,  into  which  the  whole  company  dips 
indiscriminately.  However  beautifully  executed 
the  dance,  it  should  never  be  applauded:  the 
dancer  performs  for  himself,  and  not  for  those 
around  him.  If  there  is  an  orchestra,  the  per- 
former slips  a  ten-  or  twenty-drachma  note  to 
the  leader  during  the  course  of  his  dance,  and 
you  may,  if  you  wish,  "treat"  a  dancer  to  another 
dance.  You  may  also  send  over  a  can  of  wine  to 
him. 

The  tourist  is  likely  to  be  chiefly  interested 
in  the  performances  of  classical  Greek  tragedy 
at  the  theaters  of  Epidaurus,  Delphi,  and 
Herodes  Atticus  in  Athens.  In  such  settings 
no  productions  of  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  and 
Sophocles  could  ever  be  total  failures;  frequently 
they  are  glorious  successes.  The  Greek  theater  is 
notable  for  the  performances  of  individuals, 


rather  than  of  companies.  There  are  a  number 
of  fine,  and  one  or  two  great,  actresses,  but  there 
is  no  actor  of  comparable  stature.  Katina 
Paxinou  is  the  Greek  actress  best  known  abroad, 
but  her  recent  performances  have  been  criticized 
for  being  over-histrionic  and  even  crude.  Elsa 
Vergi  is  probably  now  the  major  figure  in  the 
Greek  theater. 

Greek  films  are  technically  poor,  and  their 
stories,  not  infrequently  concerned  with  unmar- 
ried mothers  who  slave  to  support  and  educate 
children  who  will  never  know  them  until  the 
last  close-up,  are  not  as  a  rule  calculated  to 
interest  a  sophisticated  taste.  English,  Amer- 
ican, and  French  films  are  widely  shown,  with 
subtitles  in  Greek. 

Greek  musical  standards  are  low.  Chopin  is 
the  favorite  composer;  Liszt,  Beethoven,  and 
Tchaikovsky  are  also  frequently  played.  The 
National  Orchestra  seems  to  prove  the  adage  that 
there  are  no  bad  orchestras,  only  bad  conductors: 
it  is  capable  of  excellent  performances  under  a 
Mitropoulos. 

Fortnightly  concerts  of  chamber  music  are 
given  by  the  lake  of  Vouliagmeni,  surely  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  beaches  in  the  world.  During 
the  day  the  lake  is  full  of  elderly  sufferers  from 
rheumatism  bobbing  up  and  down  in  its  sul- 
phurous waters;  but  at  night  it  takes  on  a  charm 
and  mystery,  the  sounds  of  owls  hooting,  distant 
goats  bleating,  and  water  slapping  the  rocks  all 
merging,  not  incongruously,  into  the  strains  of 
Vivaldi  or  Gluck. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  visit  Greece  for 
its  theater,  its  cinema,  or  its  music;  or  even,  pri- 
marily, for  its  ruins.  One  should  visit  it,  first  and 
foremost,  for  its  unparalleled  landscape  and  its 
unparalleled  inhabitants. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  TRADITION 

OF  THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 

MELBOURNE  realized  .  .  .  that  the  English,  however  progressive  and  idealistic, 
liked  their  foreign  policy  to  be  cheap.  They  might  cheer  the  spectacle  ot  a 
foreign  people  rightl)  struggling  to  be  free;  the  last  thing  they  wanted  was  to 
spend  money  or  soldiers  in  helping  them  to  win  the  struggle. 
—From  Melbourne  by  Lord  David  Cecil. 
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Keepers  of  the 

Business  Conscience 
The  Wall  Street  Lawyers,  part  it 


A  handful  of  elite  law  firms  supply 
an  astonishingly  large  share  of  our  national 
leaders  .  . .  the  story  of  where  they 
eome  from,  how  they  rise  to  power,  what  they 
earn — and  what  should  trouble  their  souls. 

OF  THE  last  eight  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates for  President,  three  are  or  were  Wall 
Street  lawyers.  Graduates  of  Wall  Street  firms 
are  presently  Secretary  of  State,  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  Chairmen  of  U.  S.  Steel  and  of 
the  Chase-Manhattan  Bank.  Among  the  present 
crop  of  partners  in  the  Wall  Street  law  firms 
are  men  who  were  recently  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  our  Special  Negotiator 
in  Korea,  the  head  of  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the  director 
of  the  OSS.  No  other  profession— not  even  the 
military— can  match  the  quantity  of  national 
leadership  that  has  been  drawn  from  this  one, 
small  segment  of  the  Bar. 

Drawn  quietly,  however.  Wall  Street  law  firms 
represent  corporations  rather  than  individuals. 
They  earn  all  but  a  miniscule  part  of  their  fees 
bv  advising  and  negotiating  for  clients,  rather 
than  by  appearing  for  them  in  court.  Even  when 
their  work  does  call  them  before  a  Bench,  their 
advocacy  of  a  cause  will  be  mostly  the  un- 
dramatic  business  of  helping  witnesses  to  de- 
scribe complicated  economic  phenomena.  Little 
of  what  they  do  is  newsworthy,  and  when  it  is 
they  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers.  They 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  public  identification 


of  themselves  as  lawyers  for  such-and-such  billion- 
dollar  corporation,  or  partners  in  so-and-so  hun- 
dred-man law  firm.  Within  the  firms,  men  rise 
soundlessly,  without  any  public  announcement, 
to  their  dominant  positions.* 

It  is  possible  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the 
public  careers  of  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  Thomas 
K.  Finletter,  Kenneth  Royall,  or  Ernest  Gross, 
and  yet  not  to  know  that  they  are  Wall  Street 
lawyers.  Instead  of  bringing  prestige  as  a  lawyer 
to  their  public  activities,  they  carry  back  to  pri- 
vate practice  the  prestige  of  their  former  posi- 
tions in  government.  In  the  American  past, 
leading  lawvers  were  alwavs  considered  among 
the  makers  of  public  policy:  politicians  solicited 
their  advice  on  matters  of  state,  and  civic  groups 
were  constantly  urging  them  to  run  for  public 
office.  Today,  the  best  paid  and  most  important 
American  lawyers  practice  their  profession  in 
virtual  anonvmitv,  their  names  hidden  in  or 
below  the  multi-chambered  title  of  a  large  law 
firm.  Among  the  results  of  the  large-scale, 
anonymous  practice  has  been,  to  quote  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  "a  regrettable 
decline  in  the  public  influence  of  the  Bar." 

An  average  large  corporate  law  firm  in  New 
York  might  have  twenty-five  partners,  fifty  asso- 
ciates, sixtv-five  secretaries,  stenographers,  and 
file  clerks,  two  librarians,  and  half  a  dozen  office 
boys  (or  girls).  The  partners  will  each  occupy 

*  Because  the  canon  of  ethics  of  the  Bar  forbids  law- 
yers to  solicit  publicity,  and  specifically  decries  the 
"granting  of  interviews,"  all  quotations  in  both 
articles  have  been  ascribed  to  anonymous  "part- 
ners."—M.  M. 
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a  large  private  office  complete  with  carpet  and 
conference  table,  and  each  will'  have  a  private 
secretary,  probably  with  her  own  room.  (A  very 
few  firms  still  have  male  secretaries  and  stenog- 
raphers, hangovers  from  the  prewar  days  when 
women  were  scarcely  to  be  seen  anywhere  on 
Wall  Street;  on  the  other  side,  a  very  few  employ 
lady  associates.)  Most  associates  will  work  two 
to  an  office,  though  the  top  eight  or  ten  may 
have  rooms  of  their  own.  There  must  be  a  sec- 
retaries' bullpen  and  an  office  boys'  room  with 
duplicating  equipment;  at  least  one  large  con- 
ference room  (very  showy,  this);  a  reception 
room;  a  large  storeroom;  and  a  library  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand 
volumes  (and  these  are  volumes,  not  books),  plus 
tables  and  chairs  for  twenty  or  thirty  bookworms. 
Preparing  new  offices  at  40  Wall  Street  for 
Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  &  Wood,  and 
moving  the  firm  to  its  new  address,  cost  the 
lawyers  and  their  new  landlords  a  total  of 
$250,000. 

In  midtown  New  York,  where  many  office 
buildings  are  built  on  plots  150  x  250  feet,  you 
can  sometimes  find  on  the  lower  levels  space 
enough  to  cram  such  an  office  onto  one  floor. 
Wall  Street,  however,  is  a  succession  of  narrow 
skyscrapers,  and  the  prestige  by  which  law  firms 
live  demands  frequently  that  they  occupy  a  tower 
suite.  There  they  straggle  up  and  down  private 
stairways,  three,  four,  and  five  floors  to  a  firm. 
Some,  like  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  are  wood- 
paneled  in  their  public  areas,  and  have  wide, 
"architected"  stairways;  some,  like  Shearman  & 
Sterling  R:  Wright,  have  marble  corridors  with 
black  baseboards  (S  &  S  &  W  represents  the  First 
National  City  Bank,  and  an  inter-building 
bridge,  eighty  feet  above  street  level,  connects 
its  offices  with  the  bank's  offices);  some,  like 
Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sunderland  8c  Kiendl, 
are  just  nondescript  offices.  Most  of  them  have 
spectacular  harbor  or  skyline  views  from  the 
better  windows. 

INFIGHTINC 

TO  A  great  extent,  a  law  firm  is  the  pool- 
ing together  of  a  number  of  individual 
practices;  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary  business.  The 
corporate  form  of  organ i/.ation  is  forbidden,  and 
probably  wouldn't  work  anyway.  Senior  partners 
usually  have  far  less  authority  than  corporate 
presidents;  but  authority  exists;  somebody  has 
to  make  policy  decisions.  In  some  firms  a  body 
of  three  partners  lays  down  the  internal  law; 
in  others  the  senior  partner  sits  as  arbitrator  over 


any  disputes  that  may  arise  within  the  firm. 

Aside  from  occasional  pettifoggery,  these  dis- 
putes ordinarily  fall  into  three  categories: 
(1)  money;  (2)  the  assignment  to  one  lawyer 
rather  than  another  of  certain  talented  employ- 
ees; (3)  a  conflict  of  interest  between  two  clients 
represented  by  different  partners  in  the  firm. 
This  last  occasionally  causes  broken  partner- 
ships: neither  lawyer  is  willing  to  give  up  an 
important  client,  and  the  firm  cannot  ethically 
represent  both  if  they  are  suing  one  another. 
When  both  clients  are  large  ones,  the  argument 
about  which  one  to  slough  off  will  be  bitter,  and 
the  losing  lawyer  may  take  half  the  partners 
with  him  when  he  leaves  the  firm. 

Money  is  always  a  touchy  question,  especially 
since  nobody  knows  for  sure  the  income  of  his 
opposite  numbers  in  rival  firms.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  the  one,  two,  or  three  highest-ranked 
partners  of  every  big  Wall  Street  law  firm  take 
home  from  $150,000  to  5350,000  each,  every  year. 
In  the  middle  range,  lesser  partners  slice  the 
melon  to  the  extent  of  840,000  to  $75,000:  and 
junior  partners  may  range  down  as  low  as  $15,000 
—no  lower.  The  income  up  top  will  depend  on 
the  year's  business  (partnerships  cannot  cany 
surplus  income  over  from  year  to  year);  the  in- 
come down  below  is  usually  guaranteed. 

Many  Wall  Street  law  firms  have  no  written 
partnership  agreement.  There  is  an  oral  under- 
standing that  all  the  fees  earned  by  each  partner 
will  be  paid  into  the  common  pot,  and  that  the 
pot  will  be  divided  thus  and  so.  A  memorandum 
of  the  divvy  arrangement  will  be  deposited  in 
some  safe  as  a  check  against  memory,  but  it  will 
not  necessarily  be  signed.  (Those  firms  that  do 
have  written  agreements  on  these  subjects  are 
apologetic:  "We  used  to  have  nothing  in  writing 
but  it  didn't  work  well,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  find 
everyone  else  has  given  it  up,  too.")  The  absence 
of  a  written  agreement  makes  possible  fluidity 
within  the  partnership:  if  a  man  brings  in  a  big 
new  client,  his  share  of  the  pot  can  be  upped 
in  a  single  partnership  meeting. 

Promotion  of  any  one  partner,  however,  means 
in  the  competitive  world  of  the  law  a  defeat  for 
the  partners  over  whose  heads  he  jumps.  The 
spectacular  rise  of  John  T.  Cahill,  who  started 
as  a  policeman's  son,  changed  the  linn  of  Wright, 
Gordon,  Zachry,  Pralin  &  Cahill  to  the  firm  of 
Cahill.  Gordon,  Zachr)  &  Rcindel.  Shearman  & 
Sa  iling  became  Shearman  &  Sterling  &  Wright. 
The  firm  begun  by  ;i  Eew  young  lawyers,  half  a 
century  ago,  as  Root,  Clark,  Buckner  &  Howland, 
is  now  Dewey.  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood.  Both  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  and  Grenville  Clark 
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are  still  alive,  associated  with  Cleary,  Gottlieb, 
Friendly  &  Hamilton,  a  fraction  which  split  off 
from  "the  Root  firm"  a  decade  ago. 

Most  of  the  large  Wall  Street  law  firms  were 
organized  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  some  of 
the  labels  have  scarcely  changed.  Neither  Sul- 
livan  nor  Cromwell  is  alive,  nor  White  nor  Case; 
oJ  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  only  Moore,  now 
eighty-four,  is  left.  The  surviving  names  of 
Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle,  which  has 
a  stranglehold  on  the  legal  end  of  United  States- 
South  American  trade,  are  Colt  at  ninety-four 
and  Mosle  at  eighty-seven;  neither  is  active. 
Inside  such  firms  revolutions  can  occur  quietly, 
and  they  do. 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  partner  will  seize  a  few 
of  the  more  talented  associates  and  depart  with 
them  to  form  his  own  firm.  More  often  partners 
will  fight  with  each  other  within  the  firm  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  associate  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  a  really  thorough  research  job, 
or  to  propose  a  brilliant  line  of  argument,  or 
simply  to  get  along  well  with  a  client  who 
demands  a  lot  of  personal  attention.  No  lawyer 
is  better  than  the  data  and  the  arguments  in  his 
mind,  and  an  associate  who  stuffs  his  boss's  head 
full  of  useful  material  can  make  a  lawyer  look 
even  better  than  he  is.  Though  some  of  the  old- 
timers  sneer  at  their  confreres'  reliance  on  mere 
employees  ("some  lawyers  need  a  crutch,  others 
don't"),  the  assignment  of  associates  to  one  part- 
ner rather  than  another  is  a  major  headache. 

"Of  course,"  said  one  of  the  men  who  handles 
such  problems,  "our  partners  usually  try  to  be 
reasonable.  They  overestimate  their  needs  only 
a  little." 

THE  BREEDING  OF  PARTNERS 

JN  HIS  book  on  The  Cravath  Firm— the  one 
precious  public  record  of  life  within  a  Wall 
Street  law  office— the  late  Robert  T.  Swaine  noted 
that  only  three  men  from  outside  had  been  taken 
into  Cravath  as  partners  during  the  period 
1906-48.  This  figure  is  no  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  Wall  Street  firms:  most  of  them  can  boast 
that  not  one  of  their  partners  ever  worked  in 
another  office.  The  quality  of  the  young  men 
hired  into  the  big  firms  as  associates  will  deter- 
mine not  only  the  quality  of  the  staff  work 
behind  the  partners,  but  the  eventual  quality  of 
the  partnership  itself. 

"Where  law  firms  fall  down,"  said  a  senior 
partner  of  a  large  firm,  "is  in  their  failure  to  get 
the  best  graduates  from  the  law  schools." 

This  reliance  on  inbreeding  to  produce  new 
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generations  of  partners  gives  the  large  corporate 
law  firms  a  certain  resemblance  to  a  well-run 
civil  service.  Family  and  social  connections  are 
always  nice  to  have,  but  any  young  man  who 
does  well  enough  at  college  to  win  admission 
to  Harvard,  Columbia,  or  Yale  Law  School,  and 
well  enough  at  law  school  to  rank  in  the  top 
5  per  cent  of  his  class  (which  is  signalized  by 
elevation  to  the  school  Law  Review),  will  find 
himself  welcome  on  Wall  Street.  Ordinarily, 
he  will  not  have  to  look  for  a  job:  the  job,  per- 
sonified by  a  recent  graduate  working  for  a 
large  firm,  will  come  up  to  school  scouting  for 
him,  well  before  he  graduates.  If  all  goes  as 
planned,  the  bright  young  law  student  will 
journey  down  to  Wall  Street  during  his  senior 
year  for  interviews  with  the  "hiring  partners" 
of  several  firms.  Before  graduation  day  he,  and 
from  100  to  130  like  him,  will  receive  a  formal 
invitation  to  employment  at  one  of  New  York's 
twenty  largest  law  firms.  And  he  will  start  work 
in  September,  already  within  looking  distance 
of  the  top  of  his  new  profession,  at  a  salary 
that  will  run  somewhere  between  $4,000  and 
$4,800  a  year. 

From  this  base  his  salary  will  rise  in  annual 
bursts  of  $500  to  $1,000,  and  unless  the  year  has 
been  disastrous  there  will  be  a  Christmas  bonus, 
as  little  as  $100  in  some  firms,  as  much  as  $1,000 
in  others.  These  figures  are  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  draw  the  best  graduates  to  the 
big  firms,  since  small  law  offices  generally  pay 
starting  clerks  somewhere  between  $25  and  $40 
a  week.  To  the  near-graduate  choosing  between 
one  big  law  firm  and  another,  however,  money 
is  not  a  major  consideration.  (Nor  is  it  sup- 
posed to  be.  One  prominent  firm  feels  that 
salary  should  mean  nothing  at  all.  and  will  not 
even  discuss  the  subject  until  the  candidate  has 
accepted  his  job.  There  is,  of  course,  no  secret 
about  the  fact  that  this  firm  pays  as  much  as 
anyone  else— it's  just  a  matter  of  principle.) 

Instead,  the  novice  worries  about  the  kind  of 
work  he  will  have  to  do— and  his  chance  of  be- 
coming a  partner.  This  chance  varies  from  one 
in  seven  to  one  in  fifteen,  depending  on  the  firm 
and  the  year  in  which  he  joins  it. 

"Often,"  said  a  managing  partner,  "we'll  have 
a  sudden  expansion  of  work,  and  we'll  simply 
need  three  or  four  more  men  with  status.  We'll 
look  around  the  office  and  sigh  about  the  asso- 
ciates who  left  us  last  year  or  the  year  before 
because  we  couldn't  see  any  real  chance  of  a 
partnership  for  them.  And  the  men  who  get  the 
partnerships  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  men  we 
lost." 
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Every  firm  agrees  that  accident  of  assignment, 
as  the  Army  calls  it,  is  a  major  factor  in  any 
associate's  elevation  or  departure. 

"Out  of  every  twenty  men,"  said  another  part- 
ner, "three  will  become  partners.  Three  others, 
say,  were  our  mistakes— we  never  should  have 
hired  them  in  the  first  place.  The  other  fourteen 
are  partnership  material,  and  plenty  of  them 
prove  it  after  they've  left  us;  they  just  didn't  have 
the  breaks." 

In  his  book,  Swaine  wrote  that  ten  years  was 
too  long  for  a  man  to  be  an  associate  unless  he'd 
been  promised  a  partnership.  One  or  two  promi- 
nent partners  think  that  under  today's  condi- 
tions twelve  would  be  a  better  figure  than  ten, 
but  most  feel  that  ten  is  about  right.  Different 
firms,  however,  have  different  opinions  on  what 
makes  a  young  lawyer  partnership  material. 

"First,"  said  one,  "you  get  to  be  a  de  facto 
partner.  Then  you  get  de  jure  recognition."  His 
meaning  was  made  more  crystalline  by  a  later 
statement:  "The  difference  between  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  a  professor  is  that  a  practicing  lawyer 
has  clients." 

In  this  firm,  the  new  partner  is  the  associate 
who  has  come  into  intimate  relation  with  clients, 
who  has  "performed  the  partner's  job."  (Some- 
times he  is  a  young  man  who  knows  clients 
socially.)  Another  firm  denied  that  relations 
with  clients,  or  the  corollary  ability  of  business 
getting,  was  a  major  factor  in  making  partners: 
"We  promote  the  man  who  has  made  an  impact 
on  the  partners  he's  worked  for.  There's  a  lot  of 
luck  in  that,  too." 

YOUNG  MAN  IN  A  POOL 

ASSOCIATES  exist  as  a  convenience 
for  partners,  and  the  method  of  using  them 
depends  on  the  organization  of  the  firm.  Almost 
all  firms  insist  that  each  corporation  is  the  client 
of  one  particular  partner;  even  if  the  firm  is 
completely  fragmented  into  the  various  legal 
specialties,  one  partner  will  receive  all  a  client's 
bad  news  and  (after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate members  of  his  firm)  hand  back  all  the 
advice.  ("You  can't  have  the  client  deciding  what 
his  legal  problems  are.")  One  of  the  largest  firms 
on  Wall  Street  claims  that  its  members  are  all 
completely  rounded  lawyers,  and  not  specialists 
in  any  one  field:  "They  specialize  in  the  affairs 
of  their  clients."  The  contention  is  that  whatever 
legal  sharpness  may  be  lost  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  partner's  intimacy  with  his  client's  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Another  firm  is  quite  frankly  a 
group  practice,  in  which  the  partner  who  actually 


handles  the  client  serves  mostly  as  diagnostician. 
There  are  all  shadings  in  between. 

Both  extremes  present  dangers  to  the  asso- 
ciate. Where  the  partners  specialize  in  clients, 
the  firm  tends  to  regard  its  young  lawyers  as  a 
"legal  pool,"  similar  to  the  "secretarial  pool": 
whoever  isn't  busy  at  the  moment  gets  called  in 
to  help,  and  then  sent  back  to  the  pool  when 
the  individual  job  is  done.  Where  the  partners 
are  each  concerned  exclusively  with  one  narrow 
field,  they  tend  to  demand  the  same  specializa- 
tion from  their  assistants— without  necessarily 
asking  whether  this  bright  law-school  graduate  is 
best  suited  to  a  life  of  drawing  wills. 

.Most  firms  try  to  have  an  associate  work  with 
a  considerable  number  of  partners,  in  many 
different  fields  of  the  law,  during  his  first  year- 
then  they  and  he  can  decide  where  he  would 
best  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the  firm.  Like  all 
ideals,  this  scheme  is  only  rarely  carried  through. 
If  the  associate  is  assigned  to  an  important  case 
in  litigation,  he  will  probably  spend  at  least  one 
full  year  with  this  one  case  alone.  And  if  he 
does  a  really  good  job  for  the  partner  to  whom 
he  is  first  assigned  it  will  require  high  explosive 
to  get  him  off  that  partner's  personal  staff.  This 
is  personally  highly  flattering,  and  occasionally 
profitable  in  terms  of  a  future  partnership— but 
it  is  also  a  most  likely  method  of  jamming  square 
pegs  into  round  holes. 

Both  time  and  space  conspire  against  the 
corporate  lawyer,  and  especially  against  his 
young  associate.  The  law  is  always  presenting 
deadlines:  for  tax  filing,  for  the  submission  <  I  a 
brief,  for  the  argument  of  an  appeal,  for  the 
closing  of  a  contract.  Personal  inspection  and 
conferences  with  executives  are  often  necessary 
if  the  lawyer  is  to  know  his  client's  business  as 
well  as  he  shoidd— and  the  client's  factory  is 
usually  in  Kankakee  or  Walla-Walla,  while  his 
offices  are  in  St.  Louis,  and  his  case  will  come  up 
for  trial  in  Washington.  Roth  partners  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  ordinary  corporate  law  firm  must 
count  on  one  to  three  months  a  year  out  of  town. 
During  his  first  year  especially,  the  young  lawyer 
will  work  nights  (his  office  will  feed  him  dinner, 
on  the  expense  account);  later  the  pressure  will 
slacken,  but  a  night  a  week  remains  customary, 
up  to  and  often  including  old  age. 

Swaine  tells  a  pleasant  and  possibly  fictitious 
storv  about  liis  partner  Hoyt  A.  Moore,  who  was 
once  urged  to  hire  some  additional  associates 
because  the  staff  was  seriously  overworked. 

"That's  silly,"  said  Moore.  "No  one  is  under 
pressure.  There  wasn't  a  light  on  when  I  left  at 
two  this  morning." 
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Feu  professional  writers  turn  out  so  much 
copy  as  partners  demand  from  their  associates. 
Every  research  job  results  in  a  memorandum, 
which  is  expected  to  be  concise  but  thorough.  A 
senior  partner's  time  is  worth  SI 00  an  hour, 
and  he  does  not  wish  to  waste  it  in  deciphering 
an  employee's  language:  he  is  likely  to  be  stern 
with  an  associate's  prose  style.  If  the  partner 
makes  speeches  or  writes  articles,  he  will  expect 
an  associate  to  prepare  at  least  the  first  draft: 
it's  good  for  the  boy's  education,  anyway.  And 
sometimes  a  firm  will  test  an  associate's  abilities 
by  asking  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  a  hypo- 
thetical situation. 

Such  an  assignment  was  a  lightning  bolt  of 
luck  to  a  new  associate  at  Davis,  Polk.  Wardwell, 
Sunderland  &  Kiendl,  who  was  asked  to  find  the 
points  of  law  that  could  be  driven  home  in  the 
courts  if  the  government  ever  seized  the  steel 
mills.  A  month  after  he  finished  his  report 
Truman  did  seize  the  steel  mills,  and  the  dazzled 
associate  found  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  John 
W.  Davis,  assisting  at  an  argument  before  the 
Nine  Dignities  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

CORPORATION  BAIT 

THIS  young  man  probably  has  a  better 
than  average  chance  at  a  partnership,  but 
average  is  only  one  in  twelve.  What  happens  to 
the  other  eleven— outstanding  graduates  of  their 
law  school  but  rejects  from  the  Wrall  Street  mill? 

"Well,  take  your  Who's  Who,"  said  a  partner, 
"and  look  down  the  list  of  corporate  executives. 
You'll  find  that  a  lot  of  them  came  out  of  the 
big  law  firms.  You  can  tell  a  firm's  quality  by 
the  roster  of  its  alumni." 

To  do  his  job.  the  corporate  lawyer  must  know 
his  client's  business  upside  and  down— and  when 
the  boss  leaves,  there  may  be  no  one  so  well 
trained  to  replace  him  as  the  alcorney.  Out  of 
the  last  three  chairmen  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel,  two  have  come  from  the  Wall  Street 
law  firm  of  White  &  Case:  and  Winthrop  Aldrich 
went  from  a  law  firm  to  the  chair  of  the  Chase 
Bank. 

Chairmanships  do  not  come  to  associates,  but 
lesser  executive  positions  often  do.  An  expand- 
ing corporation  will  usually  feel  the  need  for 
house  counsel,  a  lawyer  on  the  payroll  and  just 
down  the  hall:  and  these  jobs  can  pay  as  much 
as  $60,000  a  year  (and  usually  lead  to  at  least  a 
vice  presidency).  If  the  client  has  a  full-scale 
legal  department  of  his  own  (and  many  do, 
especially  railroads,  public  utilities,  oil  and  insur- 
ance companies),  he  needs  replacements;  and 
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again  the  associate  has  the  inside  track.  Occa- 
sionally there  are  business  opportunities  pure 
and  simple:  a  client  has  been  impressed  with  an 
associate's  commercial  intelligence,  and  invites 
him  to  head  up  some  new  branch  of  the  client's 
business.  As  an  ordinary  matter  the  client  will 
talk  to  the  partners  about  his  offer  before  he 
makes  it,  but  the  associate  will  go  ask  advice, 
anyway. 

"'Unless  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  we  will 
have  a  place  for  him  in  the  firm,"  said  a  weary 
partner,  "we  always  advise  an  associate  to  accept 
a  good  job." 

Some  associates  leave  the  security  of  the  big 
firm  to  hang  out  a  shingle  and  undertake  the 
perilous  private  practice  of  law.  Some  leave  for 
government  service  (some  come  in  from  govern- 
ment service  rather  than  directly  from  law  school, 
too):  these  may  return.  Others  catch  the  eye  of  a 
smaller  firm,  which  dangles  bait  before  them. 
The  temptation  to  bite  is  always  high.  "I  don't 
like  to  see  an  associate  leaving  after  two  or  three 
years,"  said  a  partner,  "because  it  means  we  won't 
get  much  benefit  from  the  training  we've  given 
him.  But  I'd  rather  see  him  go  early  to  a  good 
job  than  wait  around  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years 
until  all  he  can  get  is  a  bad  job." 

In  some  offices  there  are  senior  associates,  men 
who  never  won  a  partnership,  but  never  left, 
either.  The  securitv  offered  bv  a  bis;  law  firm  is 
absolute:  though  every  firm  hates  to  see  men 
hanging  around  aimlessly  (and  those  firms  which 
have  pension  plans  for  the  secretarial  staff  never 
extend  them  to  the  legal  staff),  nobody  is  ever 
fired  except  for  immediate  and  specific  cause. 
And  a  senior  associate  in  a  big  firm  will  make 
more  monev  than  the  average  New  York  lawyer. 

Generallv  speaking,  there  is  a  cheerful 
camaraderie  among  the  associates,  almost  all  of 
an  a^e.  all  striving  toward  the  same  remote  and 
unlikely  goal.  Some  are  politicians,  adroit  at 
avoiding  the  lengthy  and  dull  assignment  that 
promises  no  glory,  studiously  excellent  in  their 
handling  of  the  partners.  Others  are  bookworms, 
fascinated  bv  The  Law,  for  whom  every  assign- 
ment presents  some  wrinkle  worth  exploring.  At 
most  firms  there  is  a  coffee  break  in  the  after- 
noon, or  tea  in  the  library,  when  the  associates 
gather  with  the  partners  and  talk  shop:  some- 
times there  is  a  weekly  luncheon  for  a  depart- 
ment of  the  firm,  or,  informally,  for  a  gang  of  a 
dozen  associates.  There  are  after-hours  poker 
games,  too,  sometimes  with  partners  participat- 
ing. Dewev.  Ballantine  publish  an  intra-office 
newspaper.  The  Bull,  to  keep  everyone  in  touch. 
And  there  is  always  at  least  one  annual  firm 
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party,  given  at  a  club  or  a  hotel  ballroom  or 
.some  senior  partner's  country  estate,  at  which 
everybody  mixes. 

Conviviality  is  an  asset  for  a  lawyer  anywhere, 
though,  as  one  senior  partner  put  it,  "You  don't 
hold  clients  because  you're  a  nice  fellow.  You 
hold  them  because  you  win  cases;  personality  is 
distinctly  secondary." 

There  is  no  question  that  an  associate  leads  a 
nervous,  almost  frenzied  life— but  no  question, 
also,  that  associates  never  had  it  so  good.  Today's 
partners  can  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  their 
reminiscence  of  their  own  early  days  in  the  Wall 
Street  firms.  Swaine  recalls  that  Paul  Cravath 
would  go  over  an  associate's  work  around  six 
o'clock  and  suggest  revisions,  which  were  to  be 
completed  and  brought  to  Cravath's  Murray  Hill 
mansion  at  midnight,  when  the  boss  would 
return  from  the  Opera,  of  which  he  was  a 
director.  From  midnight  to  two  Cravath  would 
criticize  the  work  done  and  pose  further  ques- 
tions; the  answers  were  to  be  deposited  on  his 
desk  before  his  regular  eight-o'clock  arrival  at 
the  office.  In  those  days,  Swaine  wrote,  "between 
the  partners  and  the  associates,  dignified  for- 
mality was  relaxed  only  in  the  occasional  displays 
of  a  partner's  temper  over  an  associate's  unsatis- 
factory work." 

SERVANT  OF  BUSINESS? 

JUSTICE  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  had  been  a 
a  partner  in  two  Wall  Street  firms  before  he 
went  on  the  bench.  He  was  a  Republican,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  Republican 
President,  and  there  had  been  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  disapproved  of  the  system  in 
which  he  had  received  his  own  training.  It  was 
thus  an  occasion  of  considerable  shock  when,  on 
June  15,  1934,  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  building  for  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School,  he  loosed  a  cannonade  on  his  former 
partners  at  the  Bar. 

"The  successful  lawyer  of  our  day,"  he  said, 
"more  often  than  not  is  the  proprietor  or  general 
manager  of  a  new  type  of  factory.  Mote  and 
more  he  must  look  for  his  rewards  to  the  matei  ial 
satisfaction  derived  from  profit  as  from  a  suc- 
cessfully conducted  business,  rather  than  to  the 
intangible  and  indubitably  more  durable  satis- 
factions which  are  to  be  found  in  a  professional 
service  more  consciously  directed   toward  the 

advancement  of  the  public  interest  \t  its 

best  this  changed  system  has  brought  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  business  world  lo\alt\  and  a  supe  rb 
proficiency  and  technical  skill.   At  its  worst  it 


has  made  the  learned  profession  of  an  earlier 
day  the  obsequious  servant  of  business,  and 
tainted  it  with  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
market  place  in  its  most  anti-social  manifesta- 
tions." 

This  is  1930s  stuff,  and  could  easily  be 
dismissed  as  that— except,  Stone  repeated  his 
accusations  in  1947,  shortly  before  his  death. 
And  a  man  who  was  Stone's  partner  in  private 
practice  recently  described  the  function  of  his 
firm  as  "helping  corporations  to  borrow  and  lend 
money.  That's  the  circus;  everything  else  is  a 
sideshow.  If  a  lawyer  works  in  Reno,  the  circus 
is  divorce;  if  he  works  in  Detroit,  the  circus  is 
automobiles."  It  is  no  disrespect  to  this  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  attorney  to  point  out  that 
Stone's  criticism  is  merely  a  value  judgment  on 
his  description. 

Justice  Stone  did  not  intend  to  issue  a  blanket 
condemnation.  A  number  of  corporate  lawyers 
have  always  felt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  Wall 
Street  partner,  "they  keep  the  conscience  of  busi- 
ness." Almost  every  large  corporation  swipes 
patents  once  in  a  while;  some  lawyers  will  make 
the  swipe  stick  by  filing  nuisance  suits  against 
the  aggrieved  inventor  until,  harassed  out  of 
any  possibility  of  profit,  he  drops  his  claims; 
other  lawyers  will  tell  their  clients  to  pay  up. 
Some  will  plot  corporate  raids;  others  will  dis- 
courage them.  Not  every  lawyer  regards  his 
interests  as  identical  with  those  of  his  clients. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  element  of  hypocrisy 
in  the  purist's  claim  that  the  lawyer  stands  first 
for  the  law  and  second  for  his  client— but  this  is 
the  kind  of  hypocrisy  that  makes  possible  the 
rational  organization  of  society. 

Moreover,  it  make  s  possible  the  extravagantly 
favored  position  of  that  closed  community,  that 
trade  union  called  the  Bar.  Accountants  are 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  tax  returns,  and 
labor-relations  consultants  are  often  useful  in 
negotiations  between  management  ajld  labor. 
Substantial  bodies  of  law  cover  both  the  tax  field 
and  labor  contracts,  and  in  their  work  the 
accountant  and  the  labor  consultant  are  com- 
monly (ailed  on  to  give  what  amount  to  legal 
opinions.  At  this  point  the  Bar  Association  (a 
committee  of  law  vets)  ma\  hale  them  before  a 
judge  (a  former  lawyer),  who  will  hold  that  they 
have  been  "pi  act  icing  law  without  a  license." 
Austin  Fisher,  a  labor-relations  consultant,  has 
traced  many  ol  these  cases  to  the  desire  of  "bar 
associations  to  piotect  (he  pocket  books  of  their 
members  by  staking  out  a  maximum  number  of 
exclusive  claims  to  the  business  ol  selling  advice 
for  a  fee."  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
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Bar  Association's  view  of  the  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  at  least  as  regards  tax  work, 
is  similar  to  the  Teamsters  Union  view  of  the 
Brewery  Workers  Union,  whose  members  drive 
beer  trucks. 

OR  UNCOMMITTED  FORCE? 

BU  T  the  comic  elements  in  this  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
ceal  the  matters  of  fundamental  public  policy 
which  underlie  it.  Accountants  and  labor-rela- 
tions consultants  are  essentially  technicians;  the 
lawyer,  in  his  pure  state,  is  something  more.  He 
can  survey  his  client's  cause  from  the  high  emi- 
nence of  the  common  law— if  he  so  wishes. 

Fifty  years  ago  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
a  lawyer  cannot  make  a  prior  ethical  commit- 
ment to  his  client,  and  it  was  considered  profes- 
sionally incorrect  for  a  lawyer  to  sit  on  a  client's 
board  of  directors.  Few  important  modern  Wall 
Street  lawyers  have  held  to  this  unwritten  code. 
Clients  want  their  lawyer  on  the  board  because 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  legal  opinion  at  the 
table;  lawyers  want  to  sit  on  boards  because  (not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  the  matter)  it  sews  up 
the  client's  legal  business.  So,  gradually,  over 
the  years,  the  lawyer's  position  on  the  client's 
board  has  become  a  routine  matter. 

The  formal  answer  to  Justice  Stone's  final 
attack  on  the  large  law  firms  was  delivered  by 
Robert  Swaine  in  a  speech  to  the  New  York  Bar 
Association.  It  is  an  intensely  effective  answer, 
pointing  out  the  great  contributions,  both  of 
efficiency  and  of  morality,  made  by  the  modern 
lawyer  to  the  modern  economy.  But  part  of 
Swaine's  effectiveness  came  from  his  advocacy  of 
a  new  canon  of  ethics  which  would  forbid  a 
lawyer  to  accept  a  place  on  a  client's  board,  and 
in  his  concern  over  the  admittedly  slight  con- 
sideration that  a  large  law  firm  gives  to  considera- 
tions of  public  policy.  Swaine's  defense  is  well 
remembered  by  the  Wall  Street  legal  community; 
but  neither  his  new  canon  nor  his  concern  has 
remained  in  the  memory. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  recent 
rash  of  worthless  and  semi-worthless  uranium 
stocks.  The  documents  that  make  these  issues 
possible  are  drawn  by  law  firms,  some  of  them 
quite  eminent  law  firms.  Recently  one  of  New 
York's  more  important  partnerships  advised  one 
of  New  York's  more  important  underwriters  that 
it  would  be  okay  for  the  underwriter  to  handle 
an  insurance  stock  that  could  not  legally  be  sold 
in  New  York  State.  Sales  were  made  by  the  New 
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York  underwriter  to  citizens  of  New  York— but 
the  actual  sale  was  consummated  in  New  Jersey. 
The  prospectus  on  which  this  stock  was  sold  was 
essentially  misleading  because  it  failed  to  men- 
tion that  the  insurance  company's  earnings 
figures  were  based  on  a  tax  gimmick  which  Con- 
gress was  about  to  kill.  But  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  in  typical  1955  fashion, 
allowed  the  prospectus  to  circulate.  So  every- 
thing was  legal. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  reasoning  that  infuri- 
ated Justice  Stone,  and  saddened  Robert  Swaine, 
and  does  not  seem  even  to  annoy  many  mod- 
ern corporate  lawyers.  There  are  a  few  old- 
fashioned  men  who  are  disturbed,  who  remember 
that  the  financial  scandals  of  the  1920s  could 
not  have  occurred  without  the  willingness  of 
lawyers  to  abandon  their  position  of  public  trust, 
to  regard  themselves  as  servants  of  business 
rather  than  servants  of  the  law.  The  men  are 
dying  out  who  flourished  in  the  prestige  that  the 
law  commanded  before  1920.  And  young  asso- 
ciates no  longer  concern  themselves  with  such 
problems;  they  are  too  busy  fitting  themselves  for 
existence  in  the  1950s,  when  efficiency,  accuracy, 
and  intelligence  are  the  only  values  to  be  sought. 
Moreover,  they  work  on  little  pieces  of  big  cases, 
and  even  if  they  had  the  inclination  they  would 
rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  assess  the  values 
and  the  motives  behind  a  client's  cause. 

Nevertheless— given  the  imperfect  commercial 
morality  of  a  competitive  economy— the  Wall 
Street  law  firms  unquestionably  act  on  their 
clients  as  a  force  for  ethical  behavior.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  standard  of  ethics  among  the  Wall 
Street  firms  is  higher  than  in  the  legal  profession 
as  a  whole.  But  the  responsibilities  are  far 
greater,  especially  since  the  Wall  Street  firms 
do  the  bulk  of  their  work  in  the  now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don't  field  of  the  financial  market. 
There  is  always  considerable  pressure  on  the 
Wall  Street  firms  to  draw  up  stock  prospectuses 
with  sex  appeal.  The  lawyer  who  regards  himself 
as  merely  an  agent  for  his  client  will  have  no 
countervailing  force  to  oppose  against  such  pres- 
sure. 

Justice  Stone  concluded  his  1934  address  by 
saying  that  "the  zeal  of  the  student  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  law,  like  that  of  his  elder  brother 
at  the  Bar,  comes  from  a  higher  source  than 
selfishness.  It  is  devoted  to  his  conception  of  a 
useful  and  worthy  institution.  But  that  concep- 
tion is  a  distorted  one  if  it  envisages  only  the 
cultivation  of  skill  without  thought  of  how  and 
to  what  end  it  is  to  be  used.  .  .  ." 


Albert  Abarbanel  and  Alex  Haley 

A  NEW 
AUDIENCE 
FOR  RADIO 

Advertisers  have  hit  a  lush  vein  of  ore 
in  an  unexpected  spot — but  it  has 
to  be  mined  with  intelligence  and  tact. 

IN  T  H  E  past  few  years  American  radio  sta- 
tions have  stumbled  upon  an  unexpected 
new  source  of  prosperity  to  meet  the  growing 
television  challenge:  programs  directly  slanted 
toward  Negro  listeners.  About  15  per  cent  of 
the  country's  stations— some  400  in  all— are  now 
giving  this  market  a  median  10  per  cent  of  their 
air  time,  and  the  results,  for  both  stations  and 
sponsors,  have  been  remarkable. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  building  firm  had  to  cancel 
its  spot  advertisements  on  a  local  Negro  radio 
program  because  it  could  not  handle  the  rush 
of  business.  In  Atlanta,  an  appliance  dealer, 
using  the  same  advertising  means,  sold  more 
washing  machines  than  all  the  other  dealers  in 
the  city  combined  and  won  a  thirteen-week  Gen- 
eral Electric  sales  competition.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, a  realtor  with  a  dozen  building  lots  to  sell 
bought  spots  on  a  Negro  program  one  Friday 
night  and  sold  the  entire  twelve  by  the  next 
Monday  night.  In  Harlem,  a  small  businessman 
quadrupled  his  gross  receipts  in  the  two-week 
period  after  he  tried  five  daily  spot  radio  ads. 
In  Pittsburgh,  a  dry-cleaning  shop  which  began 
sponsoring  a  daily  five-minute  broadcast  of 
Negro  neighborhood,  church,  club,  and  social 
news  expanded  into  four  huge  modern  establish- 
ments within  five  years. 


With  returns  like  these,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
sponsors  willingly  pay  high  prices  to  have  their 
products  mentioned  on  such  programs— and  are 
thereby  saving  a  number  of  small  radio  stations 
from  oblivion.  Station  WMRY  in  New  Orleans 
is  a  good  example.  Station  manager  Mort  Silver- 
man put  it  this  way: 

"Before  1950  we  were  featuring  good  music 
and  failing.  May  twenty-eighth  of  that  year  we 
switched  to  a  solid  Negro  format.  In  a  month 
we  paid  our  way,  and  revenue  has  increased 
steadily  ever  since.  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that 
now  we  are  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
eleven  New  Orleans  stations." 

"Negro  radio,"  as  it  is  popularly  called,  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  almost  spontaneously,  over- 
night, all  over  the  country.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  no  one  thought  of  it  before,  that 
for  years  talented  Negroes  knocked  at  closed 
doors,  trying  to  get  jobs  in  radio.  For  Amer- 
ica's sixteen  million  Negroes  represent  an  im- 
portant consumer  group— their  combined  annual 
earnings  are  one  billion  dollars  greater  than  the 
annual  national  income  of  Canada— and  for  sev- 
eral reasons  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a 
specific  appeal  for  their  trade.  Almost  all 
Negroes  share  a  common  desire  for  race  prog- 
ress, and  the  stations  and  sponsors  who  make  a 
special  effort  to  attract  them  are  showing  an 
increased  respect  for  Negroes  as  a  people.  Any 
discriminated-against  minority  group  is  also 
quick  to  take  personal  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  any  of  its  members,  so  radio  programs  featur- 
ing Negroes  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  lis- 
tener identification.  And  finally,  in  segregated 
areas,  such  programs  indirectly  tell  their  listeners 
where  they  can  go  to  shop  without  fear  of  being 
embarrassed. 

In  city  after  city,  as  poll  after  poll  has  shown, 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  listen 
to  the  radio  station  which  seems  most  aware  of 
Negro  interests.  WDIA  in  Memphis  found  that 
its  Negro  programs  were  being  heard  in  seven 
of  each  ten  Negro  homes  in  the  city  throughout 
the  broadcast  day— that  is,  by  a  total  of  562,212 
persons  or  46.9  per  cent  of  all  the  residents  it 
serves.  WSOK  in  Nashville,  which  concentrates 
on  a  Negro  audience,  claims  that  its  listeners 
represent  30  per  cent  of  the  total  city  market, 
while  six  other  stations  compete  for  the  remain- 
ing 70  per  cent. 

As  an  added  bonus,  Negro  programs  often 
attract  white  listeners  as  well.  Negro  radio 
began  with  the  simple  formula  "The  Bible  and 
the  Blues"— religious  programs  to  appeal  to  older 
listeners,  jazz  to  draw  the  young— and  both 
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types  are  £airly  universally  popular.  As  a  North 
Carolina  station  manager  put  it,  "Jive  programs 
are  popular  with  all  the  younger  set.  Rural 
people  love  spirituals  without  regard  to  race." 
s(,  Mis.  Mary  MacNeil,  a  Negro  teacher  in 
South  Carolina  who  tells  the  stories  behind 
favorite  hymns,  has  a  sizable  white  following, 
while  Joe  Adams,  the  "Mayor  of  Melody"  on 
Santa  Monica's  KOWL,  is  so  strong  a  favorite 
that  in  1953  the  Los  Angeles  city  council  pro- 
claimed a  foe  Adams  Day,  with  the  Governor 
among  the  banquet  guests.  Some  advertisers  on 
Negro  programs  in  Kentucky  have  found  that  a 
third  of  the  response  is  white,  and  in  1952  Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee,  voted  WMFS's  Evelyn  Cato, 
a  Negro  woman  who  discusses  fashions,  recipes, 
child  (are.  and  civic  news,  the  most  popular 
woman  on  the  air. 

Manufacturers  of  household  products  have 
also  become  aware  that  in  many  cities,  especially 
in  the  South,  Negro  domestic  workers  make  out 
the  shopping  lists  in  the  homes  where  they  work. 

Yet  when  Negro  radio  started,  many  potential 
advertisers  were  afraid  that  an  open  invitation 
to  Negroes  would  cut  down  their  white  trade.  A 
Tennessee  station  manager  recalls  plaguing  one 
department-store  owner  until  he  agreed  to  place 
a  few  spot  ads  as  a  test.  "He  never  admitted  the 
results  to  us,"  the  manager  observes,  "but  he 
took  a  year  contract." 

Other  advertisers  doubted  that  Negroes  Avould 
buy  what  they  had  to  sell.  The  head  of  a  home 
remodeling  company  took  the  stand  that  Negroes 
depreciate  property,  not  improve  it.  He  was 
rather  reluctantly  persuaded  to  gamble  on  adver- 
tising over  a  Negro  program.  Within  two 
months,  he  had  nineteen  jobs,  ranging  in  price 
from  $500  to  $3,000,  to  do  for  Negro  clients. 
Another  home  reconstruction  firm  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, grossed  $200,000  in  jobs  traceable  to  its 
Negro  radio  advertising. 

ONLY  THE  BEST  QUALITY 

BU  T  Negro  radio  did  not  achieve  its  present 
success  without  some  humiliating  experi- 
ences  in  learning  how  sensitive  this  market  is.  It 
has  long  been  proved  that  modern  Negroes  want 
the  same  quality  as  that  offered  to  everyone  else 
—or  better.  As  a  sales  expert  has  pointed  out, 
until  prejudice  has  disappeared,  Negroes  will 
always  feel  in  competition  with  whites.  Negro 
radio  had  to  learn  this  important  lesson  all  over 
again.  Many  a  station  manager  still  blushes 
remembering  the  wrath  that  followed  the  pro- 
motion of  a  cheap  product  like,  in  one  case, 
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a  twenty-five-cents-an-ounce  perfume.  Mistakes 
like  this  lost  listeners  and  destroyed  popular  con- 
fidence. Today  no  station  manager  would  think 
of  allowing  an  advertiser  to  use  a  Negro  program 
for  anything  other  than  a  first-rate  brand  of 
goods. 

Negro  programs  must  also  be  free  from  the 
slightest  hint  of  ridicule  or  condescension.  A 
bakery  which  used  a  parody  of  "Mammy's  Little 
Baby  Likes  Shortnin'  Bread"  lost  the  Negro 
trade  it  had.  A  station  near  a  Negro  university 
which  hired  a  semi-illiterate  Negro  disc  jockey 
was  barraged  with  telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  the  students  until  it  took  him  off  the  air. 
Another  station  had  to  fire  a  white  announcer 
who  introduced  jazz  records  in  a  pseudo-Negro 
dialect.  (Dozens  of  white  disc  jockeys  do  com- 
mand enthusiastic  followings  on  Negro  pro- 
grams, but  they  play  it  straight,  or  "cool.")  A 
wine  which  advertised  that  it  was  made  "in  the 
good  old  Southern  way"  was  conspicuously  not 
bought  by  hundreds  of  metropolitan  Negroes.  A 
mortgage  company  which  built  up  enough  Negro 
trade  to  open  an  "Afro-American"  branch  was 
amazed  when  it  failed. 

Today  most  stations  discuss  advertisements  for 
Negro  programs  with  local  Negro  leaders,  and 
at  least  five  Negro  psychologists  have  been  hired 
as  consultants  by  various  station  managers. 

But  a  Negro  radio  program  cannot  succeed 
merely  by  not  offending  its  audience's  sensi- 
bilities. It  must  also  win  support.  One  South- 
ern station  manager  began  by  asking  Negro  min- 
isters and  teachers  in  the  vicinity  for  advice  be- 
fore he  started  Negro  programing. 

"They  spread  the  word,"  he  explains,  "and 
their  endorsement  was  the  beginning  of  our  suc- 
cess. Then  our  very  first  Negio  show's  adver- 
tised that  we  wanted  to  give  local  talent  a  break. 
The  average  Negro  community  has  many  ama- 
teur singers  and  musical  groups;  we've  found 
some  here  that  are  really  good.  Another  thing 
we  do  is  make  free  announcements  for  all  kinds 
of  social  groups.  It's  amazing  how  much  good 
will  we've  won  with  little  things  like  this.  We 
devote  only  about  one-third  of  our  time  to  Negro 
programs,  but  we  know  their  community  almost 
solidly  considers  this  their  station." 

His  experience  is  typical.  The  most  success- 
ful Negro  radio  programs  offer  two  things:  a 
variety  of  services  and  a  chance  for  Negro  talent. 
Stations  in  small  cities  often  help  listeners  swap, 
sell,  or  buy  various  possessions;  many  locate  jobs 
for  the  unemployed;  and  virtually  all  of  them 
war  against  crime  and  promote  civil  rights. 
Many  can  point  to  specific  results.    The  weekly 
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appeals  for  the  needy  over  Chattanooga's  WMFS 
led  to  the  establishment  of  fifteen  "Good  Neigh- 
bor Clubs"  which  now  operate  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  WLIB  in  New  York 
City  in  three  days  found  209  applicants  for  forty 
orphaned  Negro  children,  who  are  often  hard  to 
place  for  adoption. 

The  Negro  talent  which  appears  on  the  Negro 
radio  is  almost  as  varied  as  the  services.  A  num- 
ber of  small  stations  feature  local  ministers,  as 
well  as  entertainers.  And  representatives  of  the 
Negro  press  are  in  such  demand  that  many  of 
them  have  shifted  or  merged  careers.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Courier,  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in 
the  world,  lost  Mai  Goode  to  local  radio  station 
WHOD.  WDAS  in  Philadelphia  has  popular 
columnist  Randy  Dixon  and  former  White 
House  correspondent  James  Wood  from  the  Bal- 
timore Afro-American.  Negro  editor  Arthur 
Aiken  newscasts  for  WUSN  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Almost  any  outstanding  Negro  personality  is 
a  good  bet  for  the  Negro  radio.  Great  pro 
athletes  like  trackman  Jesse  Owens  and  halfback 
Buddy  Young  lure  large  audiences  of  sports  fans. 
WLIB  in  New  York  City  has  popular  model  Sara 
Lou  Harris  and  her  nationally  known  comedian 
husband,  Buddy  Bowser,  as  a  breakfast  team. 

THE    BIG  MARKET 

TH  E  following  such  personalities  attract 
is  also  having  an  effect  on  race  relations,  as 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  discovered  not  long 
ago.  One  of  its  radio  stations,  WGIV,  has  been 
devoting  about  half  its  time  to  Negro  programs, 
half  to  white,  and  advertising  itself  as  "Every- 
body's Station,"  under  the  picture  of  a  white 
and  black  hand  clasped.  WGIV's  leading  star  is 
a  college-educated  Negro  who  calls  himself 
"Genial  Gene"  and  spends  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  a  day  on  the  air.  Recently,  against 
competition  from  four  other  stations,  "Genial 
Gene"  was  voted  Charlotte's  top  disc  jockey.  One 
thousand  of  his  votes  came  from  the  all-white 
Central  High  School,  causing  the  Charlotte  Daily 
Neivs  to  comment: 

"It  has  more  than  usual  meaning  against  the 
background  of  reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  segregated  schools." 

On  and  off  the  air,  "Genial  Gene"  is  a  power 
ful  force  in  the  community.    He  provides  pub- 


licity and  entertainment  for  both  white  and 
Negro  student  groups;  he  holds  office  in  a  dozen 
social,  fraternal,  and  religious  organizations.  He 
was  North  Carolina  representative  at  the  Na- 
tional Education  Congress,  and  he  recently 
declined  the  post  of  State  Co-ordinator  of  Educa- 
tion because  he  was  too  busy  to  accept. 

With  performers  like  "Genial  Gene,"  Negro 
radio  is  taking  a  new  direction,  away  from  the 
simple  "Bible  and  Blues"  type  of  program 
toward  a  broader,  metropolitan  appeal.  The 
leader  in  this  field  is  the  Negro  National  Net- 
work, organized  late  in  1953  by  Leonard  Evans, 
a  Negro  market  expert,  and  two  advertising- 
agency  partners,  John  Wyatt  and  Reggie  Schue- 
bel.  The  network,  which  has  already  signed 
forty-three  member  stations,  has  pioneered  in 
popular  transcribed  serials  based  on  realistic 
vignettes  of  modern  Negro  life.  Its  original 
venture  was  "Ruby  Valentine,"  a  soap  opera  star- 
ring Juanita  Hall  which  scored  an  immediate  hit. 
This  was  followed  by  other  productions  starring 
Cab  Calloway,  Hilda  Simms,  and  Ethel  Waters; 
and  today  NNN  is  also  feeding  live  broadcasts 
of  events  of  special  interest  to  Negroes  to  all  its 
stations. 

NNN  claims  the  greatest  success  any  special- 
ized media  has  had  in  America  in  more  than 
fifty  years.  According  to  its  president,  Evans,  it 
now  reaches  almost  84  per  cent  of  all  the  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  daily.  Among  the  sponsors 
advertising  on  its  programs  are  William  Wrig- 
ley,  Pet  Milk,  and  Philip  Morris.  (Other  big- 
league  advertisers  on  Negro  programs  include 
the  A  &  P,  Buick,  Coca-Cola,  Firestone,  General 
Electric,  General  Motors,  and  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation.) 

In  its  decade  of  life,  Negro  radio  seems  to 
have  satisfied  almost  everybody.  It  has  brought 
American  businesses  enormous .  previously  un- 
tapped profits.  It  has  rejuvenated  small  radio 
stations  and  added  new  income  to  large  ones. 
It  has  opened  the  doors  of  still  another  industry 
to  Negroes:  fifteen  years  ago  less  than  ten 
Negroes  in  the  entire  country  earned  their  liv- 
ing in  radio:  today  there  are  almost  a  thousand, 
and  broadcasting  schools  in  all  the  metropolitan 
areas  report  a  sharp  increase  in  Negro  applica- 
tions and  enrollments. 

Finally,  the  stations'  and  sponsors'  concerted 
overtures  to  Negroes  have  had  a  wide  public 
impact  in  the  race-relations  field. 


Bushmen  Hunting 


A  Story  by  JACK  COPE 
Drawings  by  Gil  Mirel 

THE  WIND  had  died  down  in  the  night 
and  a  red  sunrise  flared  from  below  the 
dolerite  mountain  jags  away  toward  Bushman- 
land.  The  air  seemed  full  of  the  finest  particles 
of  desert  sand  settling  and  sifting  down,  after  the 
dust  storm.  For  nearly  an  hour,  since  before 
dawn,  the  camp  had  been  astir  and  the  three 
overloaded  jeeps  were  packed  and  ready  to  move, 
but  the  team  were  arguing.  Three  colored  men, 
servants  and  drivers  to  the  geologists,  stood 
against  one  of  the  motor  vehicles  talking  quietly, 
mostly  in  single  syllables;  their  heads  and  faces 
were  wrapped  in  towels  and  only  their  eyes 
showed,  placid,  dark-brown,  shaded  bv  thick 
lashes.  The  team  members  had  patches  round 
their  eyes  protected  by  sunglasses  and  the  rest  of 
their  skin  was  scorched.  Their  lips  were  pain- 
fully cracked  but  they  went  on  talking  hoarsely 
and  angrily.  Two  were  South  Africans  and  the 
third  an  American.  The  American  kept  his 
temper.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  and  nothing 
would  move  him.  The  others  wanted  to  head 
back  for  O'Okiep  but  he  was  going  on:  he  would 
go  on  all  the  way,  he  said:  what  the  hell  kind  of 
expedition  was  it  that  left  the  job  unfinished? 

The  other  two,  stung  by  his  easy,  deliberate 
way  of  putting  it,  turned  savage  weatherbeaten 
faces  on  him.  Then  they  referred  for  support 
to  a  fourth  man,  small,  thin,  and  wizened.  From 
the  shapeless  roof  of  his  hat  to  the  soft,  hand- 
made velschoens  he  was  the  human  counterpart 
of  the  desert.  The  blinding  sun,  the  winds  with 


a  rasp-edge  of  sand,  the  frosts  in  the  dry,  cracking 
winter  nights  when  the  scene  was  like  the  face 
of  the  moon— these  had  turned  him  into  some- 
thing that  had  a  touch  of  awe  and  wonder  and 
pity.  Nationality  or  race  or  color  were  nonexist- 
ent in  his  appearance:  they  had  been  overlaid  by 
a  harder  reality.  Time  had  battered  against  him 
so  mercilessly  that  it  had  left  a  face  ageless  as 
his  surroundings  and  there  was  no  telling  if  he 
were  forty  or  sixty  or  eighty.  His  own  daughter 
did  not  know  but  she  thought  him  nearer  to  a 
hundred.  Anxiously  she  watched  him  dealing 
with  the  strangers.  She  saw  him  lower  his  head 
and  contemplate  the  ground  and  then  turn 
slowly  toward  the  American. 

"No  good,'"  he  said.  "I  will  go  with  you, 
Mr.  Sebright,  but  you  waste  petrol.  Nothing 
is  new  there— all  the  same  over  again." 

"Well,  anyway,  let's  start,  Waterboer." 

Her  father's  name  was  Klaas  Waterboer  and 
knowing  Bushmanland  and  the  Namaqua  high- 
lands as  well  as  he  knew  his  own  fingers  he  had 
come  to  act  as  guide  for  the  expedition.  He  was 
a  trekker  and  the  territory  he  roamed  was  about 
ten  thousand  square  miles  which  gave  a  man  a 
living,  if  he  knew  his  way  around,  and  yet  waited 
subtly  to  destrov  him.  He  had  left  his  camp  and 
trek-wagons  and  little  bunches  of  hardy  desert 
sheep  and  karakuls  in  the  trekveld  far  south 
and  come  up  with  the  geologists.  He  showed 
them  spectacular  faults  and  seams  he  knew  in  the 
mountains.  Thev  scaled  the  great  mesas  and 
looked  down  from  the  table-tops  at  the  dun- 
colored  jeeps  and  tents  and  the  three-cornered 
signal-sheet  set  out  to  guide  the  light  De  Havil- 
land  plane  that  flew  from  O'Okiep  every  second 
dav  to  drop  supplies.  Giant  valleys  were  carved 
in  the  mesa,  range  behind  range  in  the  glittering 
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mirage,  sometimes  looking  blue  like  ice  or  green 
with  forest  and  the  shimmer  of  waterfalls.  But 
there  were  no  trees,  no  water,  hardly  a  blade  of 
living  grass  or  a  leaf  on  the  stunted  Karroo-bush. 
The  valleys  flowed  with  sand;  here  a  flat  bed 
lay  between  deep  furnace  walls  of  rock,  but  in 
other  gorges  the  sand  of  millions  of  years  dashed 
and  heaved  its  tide  up  until  it  flowed  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountains.  From  the  midst  of 
the  sand-seas  black  rocks  rose  like  islands 

THE  GEOLOGISTS  studied  rocks 
pointed  out  by  Waterboer,  often  with  a 
shrug  of  impatience.  But  they  had  found  crystals 
of  pinkish  scheelite  indicating  tungsten  beds, 
gray  stibnite  antimony,  and  promising  outcrops 
of  copper  and  cobalt  deposits.  Waterboer's 
daughter  Sara  traveled  with  him,  cooked  his 
food,  and  kept  the  tent  tidy.  Most  of  the  time 
they  were  not  traveling  she  sat  inside  the  tent 
opening  and  gazed  between  the  slits  of  her  eye-, 
lids  at  the  brilliant  desert.  In  the  daylight  she 
kept  her  face  covered  with  cotton  stuff,  forehead 
and  nose  and  cheeks,  so  that  her  dark  eyes  alone 
were  visible  down  the  shady  tunnel  of  her  kappie. 
She  usually  had  her  kappies  lined  with  green 
and  kept  the  hoods  neat  and  stiff  with  starch. 
Home-made  mittens  covered  her  hands  and  she 
had  long  dresses  almost  to  the  ground  and 
black  cotton  stockings  tucked  into  flat-heeled 
velschoens.  She  was  the  last  of  the  trekker's 
daughters. 

Sara  Waterboer  became  aware,  without  ac- 
tually owning  it  or  putting  it  into  a  precise 
form,  that  her  father  for  some  days  had  been 
heading  off  the  prospectors.  He  did  not  want 
them  to  go  any  further,  he  did  not  want  them 
to  find  anvthing  valuable  here.  Above  all,  he 
did  not  want  to  see  a  mine  spring  up  where 
nothing  had  ever  been  except  the  droves  of 
buck  moving  with  the  rare  flowering  of  the 
desert,  once  a  vear  or  once  in  two  years  if  it 
rained,  and  the  men  following  them.  As 
long  as  the  mines  kept  out,  Klaas  Waterboer 
remained  free  in  a  country  as  large  as  a  state. 
Few  would  ever  want  to  come  here.  The  Bush- 
men had  gone;  the  Hottentots  had  gone:  and 
the  trekkers  were  receding  back  into  the  villages 
and  settled  areas. 

That  morning,  hearing  the  three  men  argue 
and  snap  heatedly,  Waterboer  felt  he  had  al- 
most succeeded.  The  sandstorm  of  the  day  be- 
fore had  done  it  and  now  they  were  on  the  point 
of  turning  back.  One  of  the  South  African 
geologists  was  speaking,  frequently  pausing  to 
cough  and  clear  his  throat. 
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"All  right,  Sebright,  go  ahead,  but  we  take 
no  responsibility,  none  whatsoever,  that's  un- 
derstood." 

"It's  on  my  head."  The  American  sounded 
cheerful  and  even  smiled. 

"We've  seen  a  lot  of  this  country  and  Water- 
boer knows  every  stone  in  it.  He  says  it's  no  go, 
and  so  do  we." 

"W  aterboer's  coming  with  me.  You  head  back 
with  the  samples  and  I'll  be  out  another  few 
days  at  the  most." 

"Why,  damn  it,  why?" 

"A  sort  of  hunch.  Anything  I  find  will  go 
in  on  our  joint  report.  You've  got  nothing  to—" 
he  began  saying  "bellyache"  but  checked  himself 
and  said  "—to  complain  about." 

"So  you're  going  to  find  something  rich  off 
your  own  bat  and  be  big  about  it?  As  likelv  as 
hell.  We  are  all  beaten  this  round  and  you  know 
what  we  are  up  against— the  pay  limit.  Ore 
reserves  for  a  dozen  mines  but  none  rich  enough 
by  itself  to  carry  out  a  railway  line  or  power 
or  a  water-pipe.  And  without  them  the  ore 
could  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  What  in 
God's  name  are  you  going  to  find  out  there- 
blister  copper,  gold  bars?" 

"Maybe,"  Sebright  said. 

"Uranium?"  the  other  man  croaked. 

"Maybe." 

"C'mon.  For  God's  sake  leave  him  to  it  .  .  . 
En  j\,  Waterboer,"  he  said  in  Afrikaans,  "jy's 
gek!"  (You're  crazy.) 

Waterboer's  tiny  creased-up  eyes  darted  for 
a  moment  and  he  stared  again  at  the  sand  and 
crystalline  pebbles  at  his  feet. 

All  three  colored  men  were  on  the  two  jeeps 
as  the  engines  were  started. 

"Are  you  going  back  too,  Martens?"  Sebright 
said  to  his  driver. 

"Ja  my  baas."  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes.  A 
winch  could  not  have  dragged  him  from  his 
place. 

"Well.  .  .  .  And  you,  Sara,  are  you  going  too?" 
She  shook  her  head. 

"Sara  stays  along  with  me,"  Waterboer  said. 

Tl  I  E  Y  watched  the  two  returning  jeeps 
pick  their  way  slowly  round  the  foot  of 
the  sand-drifts,  coming  out  on  old  level  beds 
lying  like  a  mist  between  sides  of  the  great 
rift.  Trailed  by  little  puffs  of  white,  the  jeeps 
looked  as  they  receded  in  the  distance  like  a 
strangely  shaped  pair  of  craft  on  a  fantastically 
colored  mountain  lake.  Then  the  drone  of  the 
engines  faded  and  nothing  more  could  be  seen. 
The  desert  was  silent  and  dead.  Shadows  of  the 
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mountains  streaked  back  across  the  sand  levels 
and  the  sun  came  into  full  possession.  A  blue- 
headed  koggelmander  lizard  wriggled  out  on  a 
rock  near  the  camp  and  blinked  at  Sara. 

Sebright  drove  and  Waterboer  sat  at  his  side 
giving  indications  with  a  turn  of  his  wrist.  Sel- 
dom a  word  passed  between  them.  The  old  man 
might  say  "Slow"  or  "Higher  up,"  but  the 
American  had  almost  an  instinct  for  the  desert 
and  he  sensed  just  when  to  rush  a  sand-drift  or 
when  to  back  out  of  danger  and  try  another 
track.  By  midday  they  had  reached  a  place 
where  the  rock  walls  closed  in  and  the  valley 
floor  was  not  half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  hot,  but 
Sara  took  no  notice  of  the  sweat  running  down 
her  back.  She  sat  hunched  up  in  the  back  seat 
and  stared.  A  half  profile  of  the  driver's  face 
took  in  the  aluminum  side-shield  of  his  glasses, 
part  of  his  peeling  nose,  and  an  outline  of  his 
stubbly  jaw  and  chin.  It  was  a  strong,  set  jaw 
and  the  neck  was  smooth,  young,  and  muscular 
though  burned  bright  red. 

"O  my  arme  hart!"  she  said  to  herself  sim- 
ply but  with  a  fervent  and  tragic  feeling.— Oh 
m)  poor  heart!  She  was  fifteen,  or  not  quite 
fifteen.  In  the  evenings  when  the  sun  had  gone 
and  if  the  wind  was  not  blowing  she  would 
untie  the  strings  of  her  kappie  and  take  the 
cloths  from  her  face;  she  combed,  out  the  black 
curly  hair  over  her  shoulders  and  unbuttoned 
her  blouse  from  the  throat  down  to  the  swell 
of  her  bosom.  Then  people  could  see  she  was 
young  and  had  a  smooth  skin  free  from  wrinkles, 
not  quite  white,  creamy  rather,  but  so  smooth 
and  so  young.  She  also  had  pure  white  teeth  and 
a  straight  nose  and  pink  lips  but  there  was  no 
color  in  her  cheeks.  The  color  would  go  out  of 
her  lips  and  the  wrinkles  creep  round  her  eyes 
and  mouth  no  matter  what  she  did  against  the 
desert.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty  she  would 
look  middle-aged,  and  in  another  five  years  she 


would  be  ageless  and  aged.  The  desert  might 
not  change  her  much  after  that  because  she 
belonged  to  it. 

Once  you  belonged  to  the  desert  you  stopped 
counting  time  and  a  strange  compassion  grew 
in  your  heart.  The  old  trekkers  wanted  nothing 
but  the  endless  slow  drift  of  the  donkey-wagons; 
sheep  bleating;  the  camp  shelters  made  of  frames 
and  grass  matting  as  the  nomads  and  hunters 
had  made  them  for  maybe  millions  of  years.  But 
the  young  people  revolted.  Like  the  lights  of  a 
copper-mine  twinkling  over  the  sand-drifts  and 
rocks,  the  new  life  beckoned  them.  Unless  they 
escaped  young  they  would  never  escape.  Sara 
knew  it.  She  loved  and  dreaded  Bushmanland 
and  the  Namaqua  mountains  as  she  loved  and 
feared  her  father.  Watching  the  stranger  so 
intently,  she  was  sure  he  must  know  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  and  how  her  heartbeats  made 
her  dizzy  and  light-headed.  He  was  twice  her 
age;  he  might  be  married  and  have  children, 
but  he  looked  like  a  boy.  Even  when  he  was 
fifty  he  would  have  open,  soft  eyes  and  a  sleek 
face;  cropped  hair,  perhaps  gray,  and  a  fat 
smooth  neck.  She  had  once  seen  an  American 
tourist  like  that  on  the  road  to  O'Okiep  when 
the  desert  was  flowering  after  rain  and  the  sand- 
beds  flowed  away  to  the  horizon  under  a  flood 
of  gold  and  white  and  red. 

SEBRIGHT  stopped  the  motor  and  got 
down.  He  unloaded  an  instrument  case  and 
soon  he  was  stepping  out  in  a  line  toward  the 
rock  outcrops.  He  carried  a  small  box  wired 
to  earphones  and  the  clumsy  way  he  walked, 
glancing  often  at  the  dials  on  the  box,  showed 
his  intense  concentration. 

"Get  out  some  food,  girl,"  Waterboer  said. 
For  a  minute  he  busied  himself  and  then  he 
burst  out.  "The  devil!  What  are  we  coming 
to?  See  that  thing  again  now— who  in  the  name 
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of  the  Lord  looks  tor  copper  with  a— a  telephone? 
Can't  he  see  with  his  eyes?" 

"There  are  other  kinds  of  mines,"  she  said. 

His  eyes  snapped  in  the  folded  creases.  "Mines 
—verdom!  Nobody  ever  came  this  far  before, 
not  even  to  look.  They  left  us  alone.  Now  if  a 
mine  conies  here  where  will  it  stop?  It  will  break 
open  the  heart  of  the  desert  .  .  .  finished,  the  old 
good  life  finished." 

"They  haven't  found  a  mine,  Papa.  Mr. 
Sebright  hasn't  seen  what  he's  looking  for,  and 
that's  why  he  is  still  searching." 

"Still  searching,  fooi!  Hasn't  he  gone  too  far 
as  it  is?" 

"Why  then,  Papa,  did  you  come  with  them?" 
"Never  mind." 

He  was  shading  his  eyes,  watching  the  Amer- 
ican.   His  lips  again  framed  the  words  silently. 

HEN  Sebright  came  back  to  eat  they 
both  noticed  a  change  in  him.  He  said 
nothing  unusual  and  made  familiar  remarks  they 
had  heard  before  from  him  in  the  camp.  They 
had  a  sense  of  hidden  things  as  if  always  they 
suspected  a  more  real  world  under  the  surface. 
The  geologist  could  keep  his  thoughts  to  himself 
but  he  did  not  deceive  them.  Sara  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  and  felt  disturbed. 

"Have  you  been  up  here  often?"  Sebright 
asked. 

Waterboer  nodded.  The  last  time  he  had 
come  up  was  only  a  month  ago  with  a  party 
of  trekkers  and  some  Hottentots  to  clear  out 
a  sand  trap.  It  was  an  old,  infallible  trap  in 
the  narrowest  neck  of  the  poort  where  the  rock 
walls  came  close.  Men  had  used  it  far  back 
before  memory.  The  wind  scoured  and  scratched 
up  the  valley  at  that  point  and  kept  the  sand 
clear.  The  upper  side  of  the  trap  was  a  rock 
lip,  perhaps  of  a  prehistoric  waterfall.  You  dug 
out  the  drift  below  it  and  the  new  sand  sifting 
in  made  a  treacherous  glide  into  the  deep  end. 
Hide  the  rock  lip  with  bunches  of  brittle  Karroo- 
bush  and  the  trap  was  set.  After  rains  turned 
the  desert  overnight  into  a  blossoming  garden, 
springbok  wandered  up  from  the  Bushmanland 
plains  and  they  could  be  stampeded  into  the 
trap,  killing  themselves  in  their  attempts  to 
leap  free.  Most  got  away,  but  a  lot  were  always 
caught.  Sara  had  seen  the  stampede  and  once 
camped  a  few  days  with  the  hunters  while  they 
cut  the  meat  in  strips,  salted  it,  and  dried  it  in 
the  sun  to  make  biltong. 

"Can  we  get  through  the  pass?"  Sebright  asked. 
Again  Waterboer  nodded.  The  wind  was  rising 
and  they  watched  a  small,  dry  bush  roll  past  on 
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a  sudden  gust.  The  geologist  did  not  like  it  but 
he  said,  "Let's  go  on." 

Every  half-mile,  about,  they  stopped  and 
Sebright  put  on  the  earphones  and  took  his 
machine  for  a  walk.  He  seemed  to  be  utterly 
indifferent  to  fatigue,  to  the  rising  gale  and  the 
darkening  of  the  sky.  At  the  wheel,  he  drove 
the  jeep  as  if  he  himself  were  a  machine.  And  on 
his  walks  he  stamped  his  boots  with  a  heavy  but 
tireless  stride;  sometimes  he  stumbled  but  was 
too  agile  to  fall. 

"Now  we  go  back,  Mr.  Sebright,"  Waterboer 
said.  The  geologist  had  returned  from  a  test 
walk  and  was  stowing  the  machine. 

"I'm  going  through  the  pass,  Waterboer." 

"No!" 

Sebright  raised  his  face  and  looked  straight 
at  Waterboer  for  a  time  and  all  one  could  see 
was  a  faint  twitch  at  the  corners  of  his  lips.  But 
Sara  felt  his  eyes  would  not  be  smiling.  He  was 
seeing  something  for  the  first  time  in  her  father, 
something  she  had  watched  growing  up  to  burst- 
ing point  for  days. 

"Well  now,"  Sebright  began  a  shade  uncer- 
tainly, "we  can  get  through  that  pass— you 
said  so." 

Waterboer  stared  back  and  his  whole  gnarled 
figure  and  withered  face  said  NO. 

"Come  along  now,  Mr.  Waterboer,  get  in. 
The  wind's  getting  up  and  I  admit  it  may  be 
dangerous— but  we  won't  waste  any  time." 

Waterboer  opened  the  rear  door  and  Sara 
climbed  out.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the 
wind  and  her  skirts  rustled  round  her  legs. 

"We  will  definitely  be  back  here  in  an  hour. 
A  mile  or  two  beyond  the  pass  is  all  I  want  to 
see." 

"No  then,  by  yourself,"  Waterboer  said. 
"So-" 

"Mr.  Sebright,  you  will  find  nothing  there: 
all  rock,  bare,  no  breaks.  I  know.  Nothing, 
absoloot  nothing!" 

"That's  just  what  I  would  expect.  Just  ex- 
actly." 

He  started  the  engine  and  waited  as  if  they 
might  change  their  minds. 

"Okay,  an  hour— not  more  than  an  hour,  and 
I'll  be  back,"  he  shouted. 

Waterboer  had  begun  moving  up  toward  the 
rock  shelters  scooped  by  sand  erosion  or  fault- 
ing in  the  base  of  the  cliff  face.  Sara  knew  the 
shelters  too  from  the  time  they  had  camped 
there.  Down  below  them  Sebright  was  nosing 
the  truck  forward.  He  missed  the  wagon  track 
and  took  the  path  along  the  lower  bed  of  hard- 
packed  sands  covered  with  ripples  of  the  ever- 
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moving  drift.  He  was  going  the  way  the  buck 
went. 

Sara  had  paused,  but  Waterboer  went  on  at 
his  light,  easy  pace  picking  a  path  among  the 
scattered  rocks  and  ash-gray  tufts  of  Karroo  bush. 
He  did  not  look  back  and  it  was  uncanny  the 
wav  he  went  on  as  if  nothing  were  happening 
bevond  the  sad  moan  of  the  wind  and  the  in- 
finitely slow  movement  of  the  desert,  slower  than 
time. 

Sebright  came  to  the  sudden  fall  of  the  slope 
and  was  over  before  he  could  stop.  There  was 
a  clash  and  roar  of  the  engine  going  into  reverse 
with  all  four  wheels  against  the  moving  sand. 
The  jeep  slewed  half  round  and  lurched  on  one 
front  wheel,  slowly  rolling  toward  the  bottom. 
Sebright  tried  to  jump  clear,  and  then  the  dust 
covered  evervthing  and  there  was  a  crash,  but 
not  a  heaw  one— like  a  metal  tray  being  chopped. 
At  the  same  moment  Sara  shrieked. 

She  wanted  to  run  for  the  trapped  jeep,  but 
she  stood  clutching  her  mittened  hands  together, 
breathless,  incapable  of  movement,  while  the 
wind  tugged  at  her  kappie  and  cleared  away  the 
dust  from  the  pit.  Waterboer  passed  her.  mov- 
ing quickh  though  not  at  a  run.  He  never  ran; 
never  in  her  life  had  she  seen  him  run. 

"Nar!  Gek!"  he  was  muttering,  almost  spitting 
out  the  words. 

They  found  Sebright  pinned  bv  one  leg  under 
the  mudguard.  His  glasses  had  come  off  and 
he  lay  back  in  the  sand,  half  buried.  He  was 
pale  as  death. 

They  dug  him  free  and  die  lower  part  of  his 
leg  came  out  at  a  queer  angle.  Sebright  did  not 
say  much:  he  kept  looking  at  Waterboer  in  a 
venomous  wav  and  his  hps  were  compressed. 
Sara  thought  of  a  wounded  leopard  with  its 
bitter,  panting  bravery  and  she  felt  he  would 
shoot  her  father  if  he  could  sret  his  hand  on  a 
gun.  The  old  man  deserved  it.  He  had  sent  the 
American  deliberately  into  the  buck  trap. 

Thev  pulled  Sebright  by  a  rope  up  the  slope 
of  moving  sand  and  the  jeep  lay  lurched  at  the 
bottom  on  its  side  leaking  petrol  graduallv  from 
the  rear  tank. 

BV  THE  time  thev  had  got  the  wounded 
man  into  the  deepest  of  the  rock  shelters 
and  wrapped  him  in  blankets  it  was  nearly  dark. 
Waterboer  made  a  fire  and  brought  up  food 
and  a  water  can  from  the  jeep.  Sara  prepared 
the  meal.  She  had  her  black  wavy  hair  spread 
wide  across  her  shoulders  and  her  collar  open 
and  the  firelight  shone  on  her  pale  forehead 
and  glistening  eves.    Outside,  the  wind  made 
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intermittent  noises,  hisses  and  a  deep  bellowing 
note,  and  sharp-scented  smoke  revolved  in  the 
big  rock  hollow.  Sara  tried  not  to  stare  at  the 
injured  man.  She  had  helped  him  prop  up  his 
shoulders  and  he  lay  there,  blinking  at  long 
intervals  and  his  thoughts  seemed  turned  in  on 
himself.  He  hardly  saw  her.  The  firelight  ironed 
out  the  blemishes  of  the  sun  and  desert  on  his 
face  and  he  appeared  young  but  stern  and  remote 
like  her  own  visions  of  an  angel. 


*  I  guess  you  beat  me,"  he  said  at  last  and 
tried  to  smile.  Sara's  eyes  filled  and  she  stooped 
busily  over  the  cooking  pot.  Pouring  him  a  tin 
mug  of  coffee,  her  hands  trembled  and  the  spilled 
drops  hissed  in  the  edge  of  the  fire  ash. 

During  the  night  he  started  to  groan.  But 
he  must  have  been  asleep  or  unconscious  be- 
cause he  made  no  sound  when  he  lay  awake. 
His  breath  then  came  steady  but  hard,  only 
caught  up  if  he  tried  to  move.  Sara  did  not 
sleep  at  all:  she  heard  her  father  go  d\it  before 
dawn.  In  the  early  light  she  looked  out  and 
saw  the  jeep  had  been  almost  covered  by  the 
sand-drift.  The  sky  was  a  calm  violet  and  above 
the  mountains  were  paling  shades  of  red.  Her 
father  was  sitting  on  a  rock  and  beckoned  to  her. 

'.'What  has  that  man  found  with  his  machine?" 

"Papa.  I  .  .  ." 
No.  vou  don't  know.  I  went  up  bevond  the 
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poort;  it's  as  I  said,  bare,  unbroken,  there's  no 
copper,  none  of  the  things  the  prospectors  look 
for.  Find  out  from  him." 

"How  can  I,  Papa,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  tell?" 

The  old  man  pondered.  She  noticed  under 
him  the  canvas  bag  containing  the  big  three- 
cornered  air  signal.  He  caught  her  eye  and 
looked  past  her  into  the  distance. 

"Tell  him  there  will  never  be  a  mine  here. 
Do  you  hear?  Tell  him  that.  There  will  never 
be  a  mine,  no  kind  of  mine.  The  others  don't 
want  a  mine  here.  Yes,  they  went  back  yesterday 
because  they  knew  it  was  useless.  He  will  not 
have  a  mine  either." 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  her  to  tell  Sebright. 
Her  English  was  meager  and  all  the  time  she 
wanted  to  cry.  She  hated  her  father  and  she  had 
never  known  such  hatred  before  in  her  heart. 
He  was  not  a  father  but  a  hard,  merciless  thing, 
a  stone  like  all  the  other  stones  in  the  desert. 

Sebright  helped  her  get  out  what  her  father 
had  told  her,  and  then  he  said,  "Cut  off  the  leg 
from  my  trousers." 

She  did  it  carefully  and  was  shocked  at  the 
big  swelling  below  the  knee  spreading  up  the 
whole  leg.  The  skin  was  not  broken  but  was 
bluish  and  hot. 

"I'm  doing  my  job  and  I  can't  tell  if  there'll 
be  a  mine  or  not.  You  see,  I'll  have  to  come  back 
here  to  prove  the  find." 

That  was  all  he  would  say.  She  was  busy  in 
the  shelter  stacking  brushwood  and  twisted  little 
stumps  of  Karroo-bush  for  the  night's  fire.  He 
seemed  slightly  easier  after  she  had  put  a  folded 
blanket  under  his  leg  and  cooled  it  with  a  damp 
cloth.  The  air  blew  in  with  the  heat  of  an 
open  oven. 

"Who  did  these  paintings  on  the  rock?"  he 
asked. 

She  glanced  round  at  the  hundreds  of  small, 
lively  figures  painted  on  every  clear  face  of  stone 
—men  with  bows  running  in  full  career,  gemsbok 
and  springbok,  ostriches,  dotted  spoors,  a  pit-trap 
(perhaps  the  same  pit-trap  below  them  in  the 
poort). 

"They  were  done  long  ago,"  she  said. 

"Don't  you  know  who  painted  them?" 

"No— who  knows?" 

"Nobody  talks  about  them,  I  guess?" 

"Oh  yes— people  say  it  was  the  Bushmen." 
She  straightened  her  back  and  stood,  thinking. 
She  wanted  to  say  more,  to  tell  him  there  were 
no  Bushmen  left  and  no  one  cared,  so  cruel  was 
the  desert.  She  called  it  the  xvilderms.  Rut  she 
found  it  hard  to  frame  the  words  and  then  it 
dawned  on  her  that  he  was  talking  merely  to  try 
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and  forget  his  pain— he  with  his  pain,  and  she 
with  her  fear  of  the  wildernis. 

"Bushmen  hunting,"  he  said  in  a  soft  voice 
sounding  calm  and  pleasant.  "The  cave's  a 
treasure-house,  priceless.  I  guess  I'm  the  first 
stranger  to  have  seen  it." 

It  gave  her  a  pang  to  hear  him,  his  voice  so 
homely.  He  was  already  thinking  of  himself 
back  in  his  own  land  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  by  his  friends.  To  him,  she  was  not  a 
stranger  in  the  cave  but  one  with  the  desert,  the 
loneliness,  the  trekkers,  and  even  the  Bushmen. 

"Bushmen  hunting,"  he  repeated. 

THEN  they  heard  the  faint  drone  of  an 
engine,  familiar  and  friendly.  He  heard 
even  before  she  did  and  his  head  rose  and  he 
began  lifting  himself  on  his  elbows. 

"The  De  Havilland!"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  moist  and  wild  with  relief.  She  went 
to  the  mouth  of  the  shelter  and  looked  up 
into  the  glaring,  shimmering  sky.  The  little 
silver  airplane  was  coming  up  the  contour  of 
the  sand-bedded  valley.  Her  father  would  have 
the  white  air-signal  stretched  out,  reversed,  with 
a  red  ring  upwards  for  a  distress  sign.  The  plane 
was  coming  nearer;  any  minute  it  must  begin  to 
circle.  She  looked  up  and  down  for  her  father, 
still  a  little  dazzled  and  screwing  up  her  dark 
eyes  against  the  glare.  She  felt  suddenly  faint 
when  she  saw  him.  He  was  sitting  on  the  air- 
signal  in  its  canvas  bag.  The  plane  went  past 
with  a  gentle  purr  and  in  a  minute  she  saw  the 
speck  disappear  in  the  dancing  blue-white  of  the 
sky.  She  rushed  to  his  side  and  grabbed  his  arm. 
"Papa!" 

"Does  he  think  he's  coming  back?" 

"Papa,  what  are  you  doing?  You  can't  stop 
him  coming  back.  He  has  to  come,  it's  his  job. 
He  has  to  prove  his  find." 

"What  has  he  found?" 

"I  don't  know  Papa.  It  makes  no  difference. 
He  is  in  pain,  agony.  He  may  die." 

"It  is  easy,  Sara.  Let  him  say  he  will  not  come 
back,  like  the  others.  Let  him  say  it's  useless  to 
come  back." 

She  went  and  stood  in  the  entrance  of  the 
shelter  and  leaned  one  hand  against  the  rock 
for  support.  Sebright  was  half  raised  and  slowly 
his  drawn,  fevered  face  emerged  to  her  eyes  out 
of  the  gloom. 

"They  have  gone.  They  didn't  find  us,"  she 
said. 

"But  the  airplane  sounded  less  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  up,  much  less,  it  sounded  just  out- 
side." 
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"Mr.  Sebright,  you  must  not  think  of  coming 
here  again.  Papa  will  bring  help  but  you  must 
make  a  VOW  .  .  ." 

"You  mean  he  didn't  put  out  the  signal?" 

She  said  "Ja"  in  a  whisper.  He  sank  back 
and  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  trembled.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  terrible,  almost  killing  blow 
and  to  have  snuffed  out  his  hope.  Sara  sat  at 
his  side,  hugging  her  knees.  Later  they  heard 
the  engine  of  the  De  Havilland  returning  but 
it  was  far  away  below  the  rim  of  the  valley.  Again 
and  again  that  day  she  thought  she  heard  the 
engine  and  he  must  have  heard  something  too 
because  he  opened  his  eyes  and  glowered  at  her. 
Each  time  she  went  to  the  entrance  to  listen. 
There  was  nothing.  The  sun  sank  and  the 
shadows  climbed  up  the  mountain  face.  The 
light  turned  red  and  suddenly  the  dolerite  pin- 
nacles were  dark  against  the  sky. 

Waterboer  brought  food  and  another  water 
can  from  the  covered  jeep.  He  ate  his  meal 
outside  and  waited  where  Sebright  could  not 
see  him.  Sara  went  on  her  knees  to  him. 

"Oh  Papa,  would  you  have  his  life  on  your 
soul?  Bring  him  help.  He  will  die." 

He  looked  at  her  like  an  old  lizard  with  two 
needles  of  light  in  his  eyes. 

"He  will  not  speak,  Papa.  He  cannot.  He  will 
die  first."  The  old  man  chewed  in  silence  and 
then  got  up  and  moved  away  noiselessly  into  the 
gathering  dusk. 

Sebright  could  not  eat  anything.  He  kept 
calling  for  water  and  sipped  a  little  and  lay 
back.  Sara  had  the  fire  burning  just  high  enough 
to  throw  up  a  few  flickering  tongues  of  flame. 
She  sat  close  to  him, 
touching  him  sometimes 
as  if  that  absolved  her  in 
an  unspoken  way  from 
the  terrible  crime  of  her 
father.  Sebright's  pain 
seemed  to  have  got  past 
torturing  him  but  he 
muttered  and  rocked 
his  shoulders  and  she 
thought  he  was  getting 
delirious.  When  she 
went  to  build  up  the  fire  he  noticed  and  called 
out  to  her.  After  that  he  would  not  let  her  leave 
him.  She  sat  with  his  head  on  her  lap  and  stroked 
his  forehead;  his  eyes  went  round  the  faintly 
lit  cave  and  turned  up  to  gaze  at  her  face. 

"You  are  lovely,"  he  said. 

Her  heart  contracted  with  a  flutter  of  pain 
and  tears  welled  in  her  eyes.  Only  now  did  he 
say  such  a  beautiful  thing.  In  a  minute  he  was 


flooding  out  a  stream  of  incomprehensible  words. 
He  raised  his  voice  and  shouted  hoarsely;  he 
yelled  and  swore  against  her  father  until  she 
trembled  indignantly  at  what  she  heard.  He  was 
raving,  but  she  understood  the  fierceness  of  spirit 
and  the  long  agony  that  gave  birth  to  his  words. 
She  moved  away  and  he  was  soon  groping  for 
her  and  staring  gloomily  around  the  cave  after 
her. 

HE  SIPPED  water  she  held  up  to  his  lips 
and  was  calm  now.  He  talked  softly;  it 
was  about  his  own  land.  She  could  not  under- 
stand it  all  but  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  there 
and  a  tenderness  came  into  his  voice  like  a  song. 
She  cried  and  sobbed  unashamedly.  He  said, 
"Don't  cry,  my  darling."  But  it  was  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  comfort  somebody  else's  child. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  die,"  she  sobbed.  "You 
must  let  my  father  go  for  help.    He  too,  he 
don't  want  you  to  die.  Why  do  you  want  to  come 
back  here,  so  far,  so  far?" 
"Why?— It's  just  like  that." 
"Have  you  found  something  so  very  rich?" 
"Uhu." 

"No  then,  it's  a  shame  to  come  all  this  way 
and  break  open  the  heart  of  the  wildernis.  Way 
over  there  the  mountain  is  full  of  copper." 

"Copper!" 

"And  down  by  the  sea  at   Orange  River 
Mouth  you  can  pick  up  diamonds  in  your  hand." 
"Sure,  you  can." 

"Here  nobody  else  will  come,  never.  You 
can  see,  no  trench  was  ever  dug  here,  no  hole 
for  a  wind  pump.  Nobody  ever  come  so  far  but 
the  hunting  folk  and  us  trekkers." 

"You're  right,  Sara,  I'm  first." 

"Let  it  stay.  Tell  my  father  and  he  will  bring 
help." 

"What's  to  stop  me  coming  back  in  any  case?" 
"Make  a  vow." 

He  lay  back  against  her,  breathing  quickly 
through  his  nose.  When  he  had  spoken  about 
his  own  land  she  had  seen  the  horizon  open 
and  the  distance  beckon  to  her,  a  distance  of 
green  hills  and  trees  and  waterfalls  playing. 
This  man  could  help  her  escape  while  she  was 
still  young  and  attractive.  Both  were  menaced 
by  Waterboer,  her  father,  both  of  them  could 
end  their  thirst  and  suffering  and  unhappiness 
in  the  land  whose  memory  made  him  gentle  with 
longing.  Now  he  was  asleep. 

He  slept  deeply  and  did  not  stir.  When  he 
woke  at  last  he  stared  round  and  seemed  alarmed 
by  the  darkness  until  he  caught  the  glow  of  the 
fire.  He  groped  about  and  took  her  wrist  in  his 
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dry,  burning  hand.  He  licked  his  lips  and  she 
raised  the  water  mug  but  the  water  spilled  down 
his  chest.  Peering  into  his  face,  she  saw  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  and  a  dark  feeling 
of  terror  crept  into  her. 

"What's  to  stop  me  coming  back— a  vow," 
he  half  whispered  and  lay  panting.  "The  assas- 
sins .  .  .  I'm  sure  to  come,  this  side  of  hell.  Let 
it  go,  let  them  blast  the  world  to  dust,  and  see 
me  come  back  here;  the  wildernis,  the  Bushmen 
hunting  you  .  .  ." 

He  went  on  repeating  himself  again  and  again 
and  sometimes  his  voice  was  pitched  in  a  husky 
shout.  Every  word  pierced  her  and  she  rocked 
her  body  over  him,  unable  even  to  moan.  The 
terrible  injustice  of  it,  against  her,  the  wrong  that 
her  mind  shrank  from. 

"Sara— where's  Sara?"  She  tried  to  loosen  her 
wrist  from  his  painful  grip. 

"Where's  Sara?  Ah.  Sara,  I  want  to  say  good- 
by.    I'm  not  coming  back,  not  this  side  of  .  .  ." 

"Is  that  your  vow?"  she  forced  herself  to  say. 

"I'm  going  back  now.  Don't  worry,  I'll  never 
come  here.  And  don't  you  stay  either  Sara— 
they'll  murder  you  .  .  .  your  wildernis  and 
Waterboer  .  .  ." 

At  last  he  fell  silent  and  his  eyes  closed. 

The  fire  burned  brighter  and  she  saw  her 
father  piling  up  sticks  on  it.  He  had  been  there 
all  the  time,  merged  dimly  into  the  wall  like  a 
stone. 

"I  am  going  now,"  he  said. 

The  rescue  party  in  a  single  jeep  reached  them 
in  the  heat  of  the  next  day.  Waterboer  was 
sitting  in  the  front  seat  beside  the  colored  driver, 


indicating  the  track  by  a  silent  flick  of  his  wrist. 
They  carried  Sebright  down  and  he  stared  at 
Sara,  his  pupils  drawn  small  with  suffering.  His 
mouth  opened,  maybe  to  say  good-by,  or  to  say 
something  affectionate  and  grateful  to  her.  She 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  waited.  No,  he  hadn't 
really  seen  her. 

They  took  out  one  front  seat  and  laid  the 
injured  man  at  full  length.  Near  his  head  was 
sitting  one  of  the  South  African  geologists,  and 
the  driver  climbed  in. 

"Bad  luck  for  poor  old  Sebright."  The  man 
looked  paler  under  the  sun-scorch  and  his  face 
was  beaded  with  sweat.  "God,  he  looks  far  gone. 
Picking  us  up  like  that  was  your  best  day's  work, 
Waterboer.  There's  still  time;  we'll  have  him 
flown  to  Cape  Town  by  tonight.' 

Sara  was  bareheaded  and  did  not  care  about 
the  heat.  She  rearranged  the  wet  rag  on  Sebright's 
forehead. 

"He'll  be  looked  after,  Sara.  Thank  you  for 
helping.  We'll  send  a  relief  for  you,  Waterboer." 
As  the  engine  revved  up  he  shouted  "Tot  siens— 
you'll  be  all  right?" 

Waterboer  nodded.  They  watched  the  vehicle 
skim  down  the  level  river  of  sand  that  filled  the 
great  valley.  The  air-signal,  in  reverse,  with  a 
red  ring  indicating  distress,  was  lying  stretched 
out  on  a  flat  space.  Her  father  went  to  it  and 
began  folding  it  up.  Sara  wiped  her  eyes.  In 
twelve  hours  Mr.  Sebright  would  be  safe  in  Cape 
Town,  and  that  was  nearer  to  America  than  she 
would  ever  be.  It  was  all  closing  round  her  again 
—the  heat  and  barrenness,  the  withering  glare, 
the  wildernis. 


BECAUSE  I  LIVE  by  Evelyn  Ames 

because  I  live— and  you,  not— 
Waves  that  traveled  the  ocean  of  our  years 
On  their  long  way  to  the  edges  of  the  world, 
Shatter,  broken,  against  that  rock. 

However  much  I  had  become 
Terraced  to  vineyards  and  grown  up  to  wheat, 
A  net  of  towns  and  roads  across  my  heart— 
I  am  compressed  to  one  hard  fact. 

Stone  does  not  stay  bare  stone  for  long: 

The  armored  pine  cone's  seed  discovers  cracks, 

Growth  and  forgetting  generate  new  loam; 

I  meet  an  unexpected  look  or  word 

And  all  but  break  under  orchard  bloom. 


Raymond-Leopold  Bruckberger, 
Dominican 


An  Assignment  for 

INTELLECTUALS 


A  French  soldier-priest  suggests 
that  American  writers  are  shirking  their 
duty — not  only  to  their  country — 
but  also  to  The  Truth. 

HAT  is  the  role  of  the  American  intel- 
lectual in  the  world  today?  And  what 
should  it  be?  In  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions it  is  natural  for  me,  a  Frenchman,  to  draw 
upon  the  experience  of  European  intellectuals 
for  comparisons. 

Historians  agree  that  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Rousseau  prepared  the  French  Revolution  and 
gave  it  orientation.  From  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  enslavement  of  Europe,  it  has  been 
the  intellectuals  who  have  dared  to  defy  one 
tyranny  after  another— from  Chateaubriand  even 
to  General  de  Gaulle,  who  declared  that  the  two 
pillars  of  the  anti-Nazi  Resistance  were  a  stump 
of  a  sword  and  French  thought. 

The  high  estate  of  the  intellectual  in  Europe 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  three  powers 
had  sovereign  domain:  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Universities— particularly  the  University 
of  Paris.  This  respect  for  the  power  of  the 
"clerics"— to  use  Julien  Benda's  term— has  always 
been  strictly  a  European  phenomenon.  As  the 
story  goes,  when  President  Roosevelt  mentioned 
the  Pope  to  Stalin,  Stalin  laughed  and  asked, 
"How  many  divisions  has  the  Pope?"  This  was 
an  Asian  chief  speaking,  not  a  European  states- 
man; for  though  the  medieval  forms  of  the  tradi- 
tion may  have  crumbled,  European  thought  is 
today  as  alive  as  ever  and  its  spiritual  force  com- 
mands the  same  power  and  prestige. 

Much  as  I  dislike  the  term  "intellectual,"  there 


is  no  other  to  designate  the  social  role  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  realm  of  ideas  exactly  as  the 
military  serve  by  arms  and  the  ecclesiastics  serve 
the  church.  The  thirteenth-century  Bavarian 
philosopher  Albertus  Magnus— a  Dominican  who 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Paris— defined 
the  intellectual's  role  perfectly  when  he  said: 
"Our  mission  is  to  tell  whether  an  action  is  good 
or  bad,  not  by  passing  sentence  as  do  the  judges, 
but  according  to  the  truth  as  do  the  sages;  and 
to  do  this  truly,  whoever  may  be  the  author  of 
the  action  and  whatever  his  position,  be  it  below 
or  above  our  own." 

Thus,  by  tradition,  the  European  intellectual 
has  a  special  character— a  "vocation"  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  profession  of  writing  or  science 
or  teaching.  He  believes  himself  called  (vocatus) 
to  a  more  universal  responsibility:  to  keep  watch 
on  the  world  and  call  the  plays  as  he  sees  them— 
at  whatever  risk  to  himself.  The  dangers  of  his 
position  are  as  real  as  poverty,  exile,  prison,  or 
death;  and,  unlike  the  soldier  or  the  priest,  he 
has  no  organized  body  to  defend  him.  Someone 
is  always  accusing  him  of  interfering  in  matters 
which  do  not  concern  him;  the  charge  is  familiar, 
and  he  is  not  frightened  by  it.  But  the  present 
plight  of  the  intellectual  in  Europe  is  something 
different.  Today  society  is  trying  to  isolate  and 
silence  him:  the  governing  classes  hate  him 
secretly  and  despise  him  for  being  poor;  the  Com- 
munists try  to  use  him.  Yet  he  carries  on,  sowing 
unrest— the  very  kind  of  unrest  which  can  ulti- 
mately bring  a  xevolution,  a  revolution  that  will 
in  turn  cast  him  out  once  again. 

This  is  the  responsibility,  the  vocation,  and 
the  danger  which  the  intellectual  lives  by.  In 
this  tradition  the  pamphlet  and  the  manifesto 
have  had  a  very  special  role— and  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  the  words  carry  in 
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America.  In  Europe,  the  pamphlet  is  a  short 
piece  of  writing  essentially  polemic  in  nature, 
concerned  with  a  problem  of  the  moment.  Many 
of  the  most  famous  have  first  appeared  anony- 
mously because  of  the  danger  to  the  authors- 
Pascal,  Voltaire,  Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hugo, 
Zola,  and  Bernanos  have  written  excellent  pam- 
phlets. 

The  manifesto  is  something  different:  a 
declaration  on  a  particular  or  universal  problem 
which  seeks  to  attract  attention  by  the  inherent 
authority  of  the  names  of  its  signers.  The  most 
famous  was,  of  course,  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
but  I  remember  an  epidemic  of  them  in  France 
just  before  the  war.  At  every  street  corner  some- 
body asked  for  your  signature— for  good  cause 
and  for  no  cause  at  all. 

When  a  manifesto  is  well  phrased,  appears  at 
the  right  moment,  and  when  the  signers  com- 
mand respect,  its  importance  may  be  immense. 
You  may  remember  the  manifesto  in  favor  of 
their  country's  action  which  was  issued  by  a  few 
eminent  Italian  intellectuals  when  Italy  changed 
sides  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Published  through- 
out the  world,  this  manifesto  rendered  a  service 
to  country  greater  than  arms. 

THE  ISOLATED  DREAMERS 

IS  THE  place  of  the  intellectual  in  the 
United  States  a  different  one?  Historically,  no. 
Certainly  that  great  revolutionary  movement 
whose  climax  was  American  independence  was  in 
large  part  led  by  intellectuals.  As  the  Encyclo- 
pedists prepared  and  oriented  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  American  intellectuals  prepared  and 
oriented  their  Revolution.  Of  course,  the  eight- 
eenth-century American  intellectuals  were  moved 
by  a  totally  different  philosophy  from  that 
of  the  Encyclopedists,  just  as  the  American  Revo- 
lution has  a  totally  different  meaning  from  the 
French. 

In  fact,  the  American  Revolution  is  the  only 
one  in  modern  history  which,  rather  than  devour- 
ing the  intellectuals  wrho  prepared  it,  carried 
them  to  power.  Most  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  intellectuals. 
This  tradition  is  ingrained  in  America,  whose 
greatest  statesmen  have  been  intellectuals— Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln,  for  example.  These  statesmen 
performed  their  political  functions,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  felt  a  more  universal  responsi- 
bility, and  they  actively  defined  this  responsi- 
bility. Thanks  to  them  there  is  in  America  a 
living  school  of  political  science.  In  fact,  it  is  at 
the  moment  the  only  one  perfectly  adapted  to 


the  emergencies  of  the  contemporary  world,  and 
one  which  can  be  victoriously  opposed  to  Com- 
munism. A  European  who  follows  American 
politics  will  be  struck  by  the  constant  reference 
in  the  press  and  from  the  platform  to  this 
political  philosophy,  to  the  historical  events 
through  which  it  was  best  expressed,  to  the  great 
statesmen  who  were  its  best  representatives. 

There  is,  however,  in  America  today  a  growing 
class  of  intellectuals  who  are  not  involved  in 
politics— at  least,  this  is  not  their  profession.  As 
all  intellectuals  in  all  countries,  these  people 
talk  a  great  deal.  What  do  they  say  about  them- 
selves; how  do  they  define  their  position?  Speak- 
ing in  generalizations,  as  I  am  doing  at  the 
moment,  one  is  liable  to  be  unjust  and  overlook 
individual  cases.  May  I  be  pardoned  or  criticized 
if  I  am  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  intellectual  in  comparison 
with  his  European  counterpart  is  based  on  frus- 
tration and  an  inferiority  complex.  I  am  con- 
tinually meeting  people  who  tell  me  that  the 
intellectual  in  Europe  enjoys  a  position  which, 
if  not  happier,  is  at  least  more  dignified  than 
that  of  the  intellectual  in  America.  They  say 
that  he  is  more  respected  and  that  his  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  his  country  is  infinitely  greater. 
Whose  fault  is  this?  They  go  on  to  tell  me  that 
the  fault  rests  with  the  American  people,  who 
have  no  appreciation  for  things  of  the  intellect. 
I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  also  in  great  measure 
the  fault  of  the  American  intellectuals  them- 
selves. 

Modern  philosophy,  which  is  in  essence  Car- 
tesian and  idealistic,  separates  mind  from  matter, 
and  this  has  facilitated  the  isolation  of  the  intel- 
lectual in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
intellectual  is  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  sphere 
of  abstractions,  leaving  to  cynics  and  realists  the 
domains  of  the  breadth  and  wealth  of  the  world. 
But  the  fault  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  first  of 
all  with  modern  philosophy  and  with  the  intel- 
lectuals who  have  taught  it.  They  have  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  ditch  which  they  themselves 
have  dug  between  themselves  and  reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  hovered  over  the 
nineteenth  century  a  Utopian  vision  of  the  fra- 
ternal relations  among  peoples  and  a  boundless 
ambition  for  international  harmony.  At  that 
time  people  believed  themselves  to  be  more 
fully  a  part  of  humanity  as  they  became  less 
intensely  French,  for  example.  The  contrary  is 
true.  In  France  we  have  recently  learned  that 
being  less  and  less  French  does  not  mean  becom- 
ing more  human  but  instead,  up  to  1945,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  German  and,  today,  more 
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and  more  Russian.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we 
are  all  bound  to  our  countries.  In  Europe  as  in 
America,  this  dreamy  international  philosophy 
has  left  the  intellectual  far  behind  in  a  world 
which  spins  ever  more  quickly.  The  world  has 
not  turned  down  the  intellectual's  services;  it  is 
the  intellectual  who  has  refused  to  understand 
the  profound  laws  of  reality  which,  after  all,  gov- 
ern the  world.  And  in  refusing  to  understand, 
he  betrays  his  mission.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
philosophy  to  be  proclaimed  as  such  in  order  to 
achieve  dignity  of  the  spirit;  it  still  has  got  to  be 
true.  II  the  intellectual  loses  his  concern  with 
truth,  does  he  not  also  lose  his  own  title  to  honor? 

What  have  the  American  intellectuals  done  to 
acquire  in  their  country  the  position  of  authority 
and  respect  which  they  say  the  intellectual  enjoys 
in  Europe?  They  are  serious  in  their  own  profes- 
sions. If  they  are  novelists  or  playwrights,  they 
write  good  novels  and  plays.  Physicists  and 
chemists  do  excellent  work  in  the  world's  finest 
laboratories.  The  jurists  define  the  law.  And  so 
it  goes.  But  are  they  truly  aware  of  the  addi- 
tional responsibility  which  may  draw  them  away 
from  their  work  from  time  to  time,  which  may 
lead  them  to  questions  which  require  answers  on 
a  universal  level^that  is,  the  level  of  intelligence 
itself?  In  general,  I  do  not  think  so.  Recently  I 
dared  to  suggest  mildly  that  American  novelists 
ought  to  feel  a  somewhat  deeper  responsibility  to 
their  country  and  for  the  false  picture  which  the 
world  has  of  her.  I  was  answered  by  a  whole  con- 
cert of  indignant  replies— as  if  I  had  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  with  my  own  hand.  Well, 
let  me  repeat  the  offense.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  American  intellectuals  have  an  immense 
sin  of  omission  on  their  conscience,  and  that  it 
has  poisoned  their  whole  lives. 

THE  S  HIRKERS 

IN  SHORT,  the  American  intellectual 
often  tends  to  say  that  his  country  has  failed 
him,  that  she  will  not  give  him  the  honor  which 
is  his  due,  and  that  he  feels  like  a  spiritual  exile. 
I  wonder  if  the  contrary  is  not  true.  Perhaps  the 
American  intellectual  has  failed  his  country,  and 
perhaps  he  is  more  deeply  missed  than  is  at  first 
apparent.  When  the  intellectual  turns  his  back 
on  his  country,  his  place  remains  empty— while 
he  complains  that  he  has  no  place  at  all. 

This  misunderstanding  would  indeed  be  comic 
if  a  nation  could  get  along  without  intellectuals. 
Yes,  the  American  intellectuals  should  stop  com- 
plaining about  America.  It  would  be  more  in 
order  for  America  to  complain  about  them.  All 
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too  often,  it  seems  as  if  their  country  were  of 
no  interest  to  them.  They  above  all  are  bound 
to  their  country  for  better  or  for  worse.  They 
need  America,  but  America  needs  them  still 
more;  their  service  and  their  intelligent  sym- 
pathy. What  is  happening  today  in  the  United 
States  has  immense  significance,  not  only  on  a 
national  level  but  on  the  universal  level— pre- 
cisely there  where  the  intellectual  belongs.  The 
American  intellectual  is  failing  his  duty,  the 
duty  to  which  he  is  called.  For  there  is  no  one, 
or  at  any  rate  almost  no  one,  to  understand  and 
explain  to  the  world  the  universal  significance  of 
the  current  American  experiment. 

The  rights  of  man  are  at  stake  today  through- 
out the  world.  The  various  kinds  of  socialism, 
and  particularly  Marxist  socialism,  tend  to  con- 
vince men  to  hand  over  their  liberty  to  the  State 
in  much  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  the  patient 
parts  with  his  appendix:  he  doesn't  feel  any 
worse,  and  he  doesn't  risk  a  sudden  appendicitis. 
On  the  contrary,  the  American  experiment  tends 
to  prove  that  freedom  not  only  remains  the  best 
possible  regime,  but  a  necessary  one  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  man  as  a  thinking  animal. 
Man  cannot  live  without  liberty  any  more  than 
a  fish  can  live  without  water;  liberty  is  his 
natural  element  and  the  excellence  of  humanity, 
which  each  man  carries  within  him,  dies  with  the 
death  of  liberty. 

Absurd  and  dangerous  as  socialism  and  the 
Russian  experiment  may  be  for  mankind,  allies 
and  defenders  for  them  have  been  found  every- 
where among  intellectuals.  The  same  is  not  true 
of  freedom  and  the  American  experiment.  This 
is  a  very  serious  situation,  serious  in  view  of  the 
destiny  of  man,  and  so  grave  that  one  wonders 
whether  the  game  is  not  already  lost,  whether  the 
world's  intellectuals  have  not  already  cast  their 
vote  against  freedom,  and  whether  soon  we  will 
have  left  to  us  only  a  choice  between  an  intel- 
lectual culture  without  freedom  and  freedom 
without  culture.  If  I  should  be  faced  with  this 
choice,  I  should  prefer  freedom  a  thousand  times 
even  if  it  means  a  barbarian  existence.  Because, 
finally,  culture  cannot  survive  without  liberty, 
and  freedom  of  thought  is  at  the  base  of  all 
culture. 

Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  American  intel- 
lectuals saw  this  situation  clearly  they  would 
have  the  courage  to  face  it,  and  place  themselves 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  William  Faulkner  spoke 
for  them,  I  think,  when  he  said  on  receiving  the 
Nobel  Prize:  "I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of 
man."  American  intellectuals  have  not  seen,  un- 
til now— in  the  vast  moral  and  spiritual  disorder 
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which  has  seized  Europe— the  extent  to  which 
man  and  his  fate  are  bound  to  America  and  to 
her  own  tradition  of  liberty.  And  I  mean 
America;  her  people,  her  conception  of  living, 
her  own  culture— I  do  not  mean  American  policy 
or  the  State  Department.  One  may  have  affection 
for  America  and  a  high  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mense budding  cultural  resources  inherent  in 
the  American  people,  and  have  but  a  very  sorry 
esteem  for  the  State  Department  and  its  official 
poltcy.  This  is  an  important  distinction  to  make 
if  one  does  not  wish  to  compromise  the  American 
tradition  with  official  blundering.  If  the  Amer- 
ican intellectual  were  clearly  aware  of  the  reser- 
voir of  hope  which  his  country  represents  for  the 
entire  world,  would  he  not  carry  his  country's 
conception  of  man  to  a  waiting  world?  The  day 
he  takes  on  this  responsibility  and  accepts  it 
fully,  not  only  America  but  the  entire  world 
will  give  him  the  place  of  honor  he  so  desperately 
wants.  Certainly,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  price 
for  the  honor  and  the  place,  but  after  all,  the 
old  European  continent  is  built  on  martyrdom, 
that  is  to  say,  on  obdurate  thought  bathed  in 
its  own  blood. 


Since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  resort  to 
ambiguities  on  this  subject,  I  shall  try  to  be 
very  clear.  There  is  a  chasm  between  giving 
testimony  (which  may  bring  martyrdom  and 
which  is  response  to  a  vocation)  and  propaganda. 
This  kind  of  testimony  is  essentially  objective 
and  in  honor  of  truth,  which  means  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  man  and  for  his  liberation  from  all 
untruth.  Propaganda,  on  the  contrary,  is  com- 
mitted, it  has  something  to  gain,  it  is  in  the 
service  of  a  party,  a  nation,  a  class,  or  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Honor  and  truth  are  there 
only  by  accident  when  they  are  there  at  all. 
Propaganda  exploits  the  needs  and  instincts  of 
man  and  enslaves  bit  by  bit,  rather  than  aiding 
to  free  him.  The  intellectuals  fall  into  dishonor 
when  they  stoop  to  the  level  of  propaganda,  but 
it  is  the  essence  of  their  mission  to  give  testi- 
mony. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  abandon 
their  work.  American  writers  must  continue  to 
write  novels  and  plays  in  their  own  style  and 
to  the  best  of  their  ability— this  is  their  profes- 
sion. But  from  time  to  time  they  must  concern 
themselves  directly  with  the  present  state  of 


BUT  WOULD  HE  BE  A  SECURITY  RISK? 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Concord,  Massachusetts 
10  January,  1863 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  of  New  York,  writes  me  that  he  is  seeking  employment  in 
the  public  service  in  Washington,  &  perhaps  some  application  on  his  part  has 
already  been  made  to  yourself. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  he  is  known  to  me  as  a  man  of  strong  original 
genius,  combining,  with  marked  eccentricities,  great  powers  &  valuable  traits 
of  character:  a  self-relying  large-hearted  man,  much  loved  by  his  friends;  entirely 
patriotic  &  benevolent  in  his  theory,  tastes,  &  practice.  If  his  writings  are  in 
certain  points  open  to  criticism,  they  show  extraordinary  power,  &  are  more 
deeply  American,  democratic,  &:  in  the  interest  of  political  liberty,  than  those  of 
any  other  poet. 

A  man  of  his  talents  &  dispositions  will  quickly  make  himself  useful,  and,  if 
the  Government  has  work  that  he  can  do,  I  think  it  may  easily  find  that  it  has 
called  to  its  side  more  valuable  aid  than  it  bargained  for. 

With  entire  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  R.  W.  Emerson 
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stress  of  man  and  with  the  aid  which  their  testi- 
mon)  may  bring— this,  to  me,  appears  to  be  their 
vocation.  When  Bernanos  was  writing  his  book 
on  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  I  heard  him  say:  "I 
.mi  betraying  my  profession  [metier]  for  my  voca-' 
tion."  He  certainly  was  not  betraying  his  profes- 
sion, since  he  was  writing  one  of  his  best  books, 
but  in  doing  so  he  abandoned  the  novel  for  the 
pamphlet,  in  other  words,  for  direct  testimony  in 
behalf  of  man.  But  he  realized  that  he  was  ac- 
complishing his  highest  vocation  as  an  intel- 
lectual. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    THE  TRUTH 

THERE  is  evidence  that  the  American  in- 
tellectuals are  very  close  to  a  similar  choice. 
William  Faulkner  recently  published  in  this 
magazine  an  article  entitled  "On  Privacy— The 
American  Dream:  What  Happened  to  It."  The 
article  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  great  significance  in 
that  it  broke  with  isolation.  In  it  the  greatest 
American  novelist  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  substance  of  the  article;  that  is  Mr.  Faulkner's 
business  and  he  says  very  well  what  he  has  to  say. 
Yet  the  inferiority  complex  of  the  American 
intellectual,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
appears  in  it  here  and  there. 

".  .  .  artists  in  America  don't  have  to  have 
privacy  because  they  don't  need  to  be  artists  as 
far  as  America  is  concerned,"  Faulkner  says. 
"America  doesn't  need  artists  because  they  don't 
count  in  America.  ..." 

W  hy,  having  affirmed  that  his  privacy  has  been 
shamefully  violated,  does  Mr.  Faulkner  conclude 
that  America  has  no  need  of  artists  and  that  they 
don't  count  in  or  for  America?  In  France  a 
writer  like  Camus  has  had  to  put  up  with  similar 
intrusions  on  his  privacy,  and  even  some  more 
serious.  One  day  a  newspaperwoman  took  a  job 
as  a  maid  in  his  house  and  spent  her  time  read- 
ing his  private  letters  instead  of  cleaning  house. 
Camus  was  not  very  happy  about  the  matter,  but 
that's  not  the  point.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
draw  the  conclusion  from  one  bad  personal  ex- 
perience that  France  doesn't  need  artists  or  that 
they  don't  count  in  France.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  if  artists  count  in  France  it  is  not 
because  they  are  better  treated  than  they  are  in 
America  but  that,  first  of  all,  France  counts  for 
them.  Every  day,  throughout  the  world,  America 
is  cruelly  insulted;  not  only  for  her  politics, 
which  would  be  of  little  importance,  but  for  her 
institutions,  her  people,  and  her  way  of  life.  The 
American  intellectuals  remain  all  but  silent. 
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Mr.  Faulkner  must  have  felt  personally  an- 
noyed or  threatened,  and  it  was  his  right  to  fight 
back.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  fell  short  of  his 
function  as  a  writer  for  this  reason,  or  that  he 
became  a  lesser  novelist.  But  would  it  be  fanciful 
or  absurd  or  unjust  to  imagine  that  certain  intel- 
lectuals might  feel  themselves  touched  to  the 
quick,  personally  insulted  or  personally  revolted 
by  the  stupid  calumnies  brought  against  their 
country  every  day  throughout  the  world,  to  the 
great  damage,  not  only  of  their  country,  but  of 
man  and  of  Western  civilization?  That  civiliza- 
tion to  which  America  is  so  cruelly  necessary.  Is 
it  fanciful,  absurd,  or  unjust  to  imagine  that 
these  intellectuals  might  some  day  take  up  the 
defense  of  their  insulted  country  clearly,  with- 
out anger  but  without  cowardice,  that  they  might 
some  day  put  their  world  prestige  to  the  service 
of  their  country,  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  propa- 
ganda machine  or  a  political  line,  not  for  the 
State  Department,  but  in  a  way  which  would 
be  above  politics  and  even  national  interest;  in 
honor  of  truth  and  justice?  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  truth,  and  it  should  be  neither  veiled  nor 
disfigured;  and  America,  like  every  human 
society,  has  a  right  to  be  known  as  she  is,  and 
the  injustices  which  are  done  her  should  in  one 
way  or  another  be  repaired. 

Now  that  I  have  started  on  the  subject  there 
seems  no  reason  why  I  should  stop  before  I  have 
said  all  I  think.  The  world  needs  America,  not 
so  much  her  money  or  atomic  bombs  as  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  her  people,  the  example 
of  her  institutions,  her  jealous  regard  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  and  her  social  equi- 
librium. 

If  a  few  of  the  great  American  intellectuals 
—writers,  scientists,  or  labor  leaders— those  who 
have  won  incontestable  prestige  internationally 
as  the  result  of  their  various  achievements,  would 
gather  together  and  write  a  manifesto  dictated 
only  by  their  conscience— over  and  above  even 
their  love  for  their  country— and  by  their  grave 
concern  for  the  destiny  of  man  ("I  decline  to 
accept  the  end  of  man")— such  a  manifesto  would 
surely  have  incredible  importance  and  would  dis- 
sipate many  of  the  misunderstandings  between 
the  American  people  and  the  other  peoples  of 
the  earth.  I  believe  that  far  from  harming  the 
quality  of  their  intellectual  effort,  such  testimony 
would  honor  those  whose  responsibility  it  was. 
For  they  would  have  surpassed  the  limitations  of 
their  profession  and  expressed  their  vocation  and 
their  concern  for  the  salvation  of  man  and  his 
truth. 

—Translated  by  Cornelia  Schaeffer 


A  distinguished  educator  and  author  lets  fly  at  a  typically 
patronizing  attitude  toward  teachers  and  teaching.  His  anonymity 
points  up  the  fact  that  his  strictures  apply  to  all  schools  and  parents. 


Teachers,  Parents,  and  Money 


AN  OPEN  ANSWER 

TO   A   PRIVATE  APPEAL 

Dear  Sir: 

I  approve  of  the  purpose  stated  in  your  letter 
of  November  15,  and  therefore  enclose  my  check. 

Rut  I  disapprove  of  the  method  and  arguments 
used  to  collect  the  sum  which  is  to  bring  pension 
and  service  benefits  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 

 School.   I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 

stating  my  reasons,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  communicated  to  the  Fathers'  Association— to 
which  you  tell  me  I  belong. 

I  object  to  the  faculty's  being  remunerated  for 
services  past  or  present  by  means  of  appeals  to 
voluntary  giving.  You  do  not  plan,  I  suppose, 
to  appeal  for  the  school's  Social  Security  pay- 
ments for  non-teaching  employees.  Why  should 
the  teachers  alone  depend  on  charity? 

Equally  offensive— though,  I  am  sure,  not 
intentionally  so— is  your  description  of  teaching 
and  your  reasoning  about  it.  You  say  that  teach- 
ers "deserve  at  least  a  modest  counterpart  of  the 
security,  in  the  form  of  pensions,  which  has  be- 
come commonplace  in  business."  Why  "modest"? 
Who  is  being  reassured  here  that  nothing  "sub- 
stantial" is  in  view,  but  only  a  token  of  esteem, 
so  to  speak,  for  those  unbusinesslike  enough  to 
be  willing  to  teach? 

It  is  clear  that,  like  most  parents,  the  Associa- 
tion has  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  teaching  is. 
You  call  teachers  "superior  people  who  turn  their 
backs  on  higher  paying  jobs  because  they  like  to 
help  young  men."  Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is 
absurd.  What  teachers  like  is  teaching.  Teachers 
teach  because  they  have  a  gift  and  must  exer- 
cise it,  like  the  artist,  the  divine,  or  the  scientist. 
When  they  follow  their  bent  at  a  sacrifice,  they 
are  not  turning  their  backs  on  anything,  they 
are  facing  their  destiny.  That  is  why  they  are, 


as  you  inconsistently  say,  "superior  people."  To 
them,  helping  the  young  is  an  incident  in  the 
task  of  insuring  the  continuity  of  knowledge  by 
the  art  of  teaching.  Ask  your  own  children,  those 
undergoing  a  stiff  course  in  English  or  mathe- 
matics, and  see  if  the  first  thing  they  call  it  is 
"being  helped." 

I  am  not,  of  course,  criticizing  your  private 
views,  which  I  do  not  know,  but  the  public  one 
that  you  express.  It  reflects  the  widespread  belief 
that  a  nation's  teachers  are  glorified  nursemaids 
so  attached  to  the  young  that  they  deserve  at  once 
our  pity  and  our  gratitude.  This  notion  is  false, 
indecent,  and  destructive.  Gratitude  is  a  per- 
sonal thing;  it  cannot  be  an  economic  principle. 
If  we  do  not  soon  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  teach- 
ing ability  is  one  of  our  rarest  and  most  need- 
ful resources,  to  be  paid  lor  at  more  than 
modest  rates  by  hitching  teachers'  salaries  to  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  we  shall  soon  have  a  nation- 
wide non-educational  system.  All  this  "modesty" 
is  driving  us  toward  a  record  100  per  cent  illiter- 
acy; after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to  know  better. 

As  for  the  particular  situation  of  the  - 

School,  whose  great  merits  you  rightly  say  depend 
on  its  teachers,  I  see  only  two  choices:  add  the 
necessary  fee  to  those  already  on  the  books,  or 
give  up  some  less  important  expense.  Either 
way  you  will  get  out  of  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  you  stand  and  which  you  do  not  recog- 
nize—the  position  of  not  paying  in  a  regular  way 
for  what  you  proclaim  most  important,  and  of 
extracting  the  money  lor  this  by  a  tax  on  the 
conscientious  which  you  oddly  term  "voluntary 
annual  dues."  Dues  are  not  voluntary  and  what 
is  voluntary  is  no  due. 

Let  me  only  add  thai  my  suggestions  do  but 
(any  out  concretely  the  high  principle  which 
at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  dud  so  good 
lor  our  boys:  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

Yours,  etc. 


Sidney  Lens 


Dave  Beck's  Teamsters: 

sour  note  in  labor  harmony 


IN  THE  corridors  and  smoke-filled  rooms  of 
the  AFL-CIO  merger  convention  last  Decem- 
ber, the  big  question  hanging  over  most  of  the 
deliberations  was:  "What  about  the  Teamsters?" 
Dave  Beck,  bombastic  president  of  the  1,449,000- 
member  Teamsters  Union,  had  injected  a  few 
strident  notes  that  jarred  the  entire  meeting. 

On  the  eve  of  the  conclave  he  signed  a  "mu- 
tual-security pact"  with  the  pink-tinged  inde- 
pendent Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Union— a  pact 
which  he  declared  would  add  to  his  union  from 
800  to  1,500  truck  drivers.  The  timing  suggested 
that  this  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  pour  salt 
in  the  wounds  of  those  union  men  who  were 
shouting  against  "Communism  and  corruption" 
in  labor  ranks. 

On  another  occasion,  during  the  convention, 
he  threatened  to  secede  immediately  if  his  union 
were  not  allowed  into  the  new  Reuther-domi- 
nated  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  infant 
AFL-CIO  federation.  This  minor  crisis  was 
resolved  only  by  including  the  Teamsters,  for- 
merly an  AFL  union,  in  the  new  department  to 
the  extent  of  their  industrial-union  membership. 

Beck  seemed  to'  be  off  and  running  while  the 
rest  of  organized  labor  was  marking  time.  More- 
over, he  seemed  to  be  running  pretty  much  out 
of  step  with  the  rest  of  the  boys. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  responsi- 
ble labor  leaders  are  marking  time.  There  are 
many  problems  still  to  be  solved  before  the  AFL- 
CIO  merger  becomes  a  practical  reality.  Dual 
national  unions  in  the  chemical,  paper,  retail, 
electrical,  packing-house,  and  other  fields  must 
be  cajoled  into  mergers  of  their  own.  Big  wheels 
in  national  unions  must  agree  to  become  second 
wheels  in  merged  unions.  Politically,  the  many 
loyalties  of  the  separate  member  unions  and  the 
two  federations  will  have  to  be  forged  into  a 


single  structure  in  order  to  make  an  impact  on 
legislatures  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Enormous  diplomacy  is  called  for— and 
even  so  the  road  to  unity  is  almost  certain  to  be 
strewn  with  the  shattered  egos  of  down-graded 
staff  members,  the  clashing  philosophies  of  staid 
business  unionists  versus  ex-  or  neo-socialists,  of 
craft  versus  industrial  unionists,  and  of  Demo- 
crats versus  third-party  politicians. 

But  none  of  these  conflicts  compares  to  the 
formidable  task  of  integrating  the  Teamsters. 
In  the  entire  merger  process,  Dave  Beck  has  been 
the  most  uncertain  factor.  Although  he  heads 
far  and  away  the  largest  AFL  union,  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  three-man  subcommittee  that 
negotiated  the  actual  agreement  last  year,  or  of 
the  ten-man  full  committee  that  made  the  first 
ratification. 

On  February  10,  1955,  when  the  AFL  Execu- 
tive Council  met  in  Miami  to  vote  unanimously 
for  re-unification,  the  thirteenth  vice  president, 
Beck,  was  absent.  He  was  in  Washington;  "on 
Teamster  business,"  he  said. 

When  the  merger  was  already  completed,  on 
December  6,  he  reiterated  the  view  at  a  press 
conference  that  it  had  been  done  much  too  fast 
and  that  many  onerous  problems  should  have 
been  resolved  first.  From  the  start  Beck  ob- 
viously assented  to  the  merger  only  with  grave 
reservations.  But  unlike  Mike  Quill  of  the  CIO 
Transport  Workers  Union— who  said  his  piece 
and  then  refused  to  participate  further  in  the 
deliberations— Beck  was  very  much  in  evidence 
at  the  convention. 

The  Teamster  union  represents  a  mere  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  AFL-CIO  membership— one 
union  in  a  total  of  141— but  it  is  so  strategically 
placed  that  it  affects  all  other  unions,  even  such 
large  and  important  organizations  as  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.    On  small  and  medium- 
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sized  unions  its  influence  is  almost  incalculable. 

A  nod  from  the  Teamsters  can  prolong  or 
shorten  a  strike;  can  bring  in  a  new  plant  or 
store,  or  keep  it  out  of  union  ranks.  For  exam- 
ple, full-scale  Teamster  co-operation  in  the  two- 
year-old  Kohler  strike  in  Wisconsin  would  un- 
doubtedly shorten  the  conflict.  As  it  is,  with 
only  haphazard  Teamster  support  and  some 
truck  drivers  hauling  away  supplies,  the  auto 
workers  face  a  bitter,  costly  battle. 

Some  years  ago,  two  unions  attempted  to  or- 
ganize a  large  chain  of  department  stores  in 
Chicago.  When  the  employer  fired  150  em- 
ployees for  this  activity,  picket  lines  went  up 
around  the  stores.  As  long  as  the  Teamsters 
respected  these  lines,  the  strike  was  effective. 
When  they  decided  to  go  through  them,  the 
strike  folded,  and  with  it  the  whole  organizing 
effort  in  Chicago's  retail  field. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  national  unions 
with  50,000  to  200,000  membership  find  their 
economic  power  cut  in  half  without  assurances 
of  Teamster  support.  These  unions  may  look 
to  big  unions  like  the  CIO  auto  workers,  the 
AFL  carpenters,  and  Lewis'  miners  for  ideo- 
logical guidance  and  financial  help.  But  they 
look  to  the  Teamsters  for  something  more  im- 
portant—economic power. 

Any  friction  between  Dave  Beck's  Teamsters 
and  the  new  united  federation  of  labor,  there- 
fore, has  implications  that  could,  under  certain 
circumstances,  torpedo  unity  itself. 

"pick  and  choose"  unity 

AS  E  R  I  O  U  S  divergence  is  widening  be- 
tween George  Meany  and  Walter  Reuther 
on  the  one  hand  and  Dave  Beck  on  the  other. 
For  Reuther  and  Meany  the  sine  qua  non  of 
unity  is  the  no-raiding  pact  signed  in  1954.  Un- 
der it  each  affiliate  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  was 
expected  to  pledge  itself  not  to  take  members 
belonging  to  its  opposite  number  in  the  other 
federation.  Dave  Beck  refused  to  sign. 

On  this  point,  Beck  is  aggressive  to  the  point 
of  belligerence.  Speaking  at  the  Eastern  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters  some  time  ago,  he  declared: 

I  am  in  favor  of  unity  between  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  CIO.  I  am  100 
per  cent  opposed,  and  I  will  never  agree,  to 
freeze  into  another  International  Union  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  International  Union  which 
was  either  stolen  [sic]  or  taken  from  us  with- 
out authority  of  our  giving  it  to  them.  I!  I 
entered  into  the  present  pact  and  signed  the 
no-raiding    agreement    tomorrow,    I  would 
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automatically  recognize  and  freeze  into  every 
union  that  was  violating  our  jurisdiction  the 
personnel  in  there  which  rightfully  belonged 
to  us. 

At  one  time  or  another  Beck  has  warned 
twelve  AFL  unions  and  many  more  CIO  unions 
that  they  had  crossed  the  borderline  of  his  juris- 
diction. Two  of  these  charges  will  illustrate  his 
logic.  He  demanded  that  certain  log  haulers 
be  turned  over  from  the  Carpenters  (woodwork- 
ers) to  the  Teamsters  because  they  drive  some 
equipment.  On  the  other  hand  he  reprimanded 
the  AFL  Retail-Clerks  Union  for  refusing  to 
allow  truck-driver  salesmen  to  go  into  grocery 
stores  and  arrange  stock.  And  if  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  positions,  Beck 
doesn't  seem  to  see  it.  He  is  a  rabid  Teamster 
chauvinist;  everything  else  is  secondary  to  him. 

"My  present  concern,"  he  wrote  in  the  March 
1955  Teamster,  "is  with  thousands  of  men  doing 
the  work  of  Teamsters  who  are  now  in  other 
unions.  There  are  oil-truck  drivers,  laundry 
drivers,  dry-cleaning  drivers,  and  many  others 
[at  least  50,000  is  his  estimate]  now  in  CIO 
unions." 

Outside  the  convention  hall  this  past  Decem- 
ber, Beck  named  a  few  of  the  organizations  he 
felt  had  some  members  who  should  belong  to 
the  Teamsters.  Potofsky's  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  he  said,  have  laundry  drivers  and 
Dubinsky's  Ladies  Garment  Woikers  have  some 
1,000  truck  drivers.  The  CIO  Brewery  Workers, 
according  to  Beck,  are  also  part  of  Teamster 
jurisdiction,  and  he  observed  that  it  would  help 
his  organizational  efforts  considerably  il  the  long- 
shoremen's field  too  was  given  to  his  union.  Rut 
when  a  reporter  asked  what  groups  now  in  the 
Teamsters  should  properly  go  to  other  AFL-CIO 
unions,  he  couldn't  think  of  any  offhand. 

Teamster  membership  now  includes  fruit 
pickers;  florists;  tens  of  thousands  of  factory 
workers,  including  those  in  lampshade  factories, 
metal  plants,  chemical  plants,  and  food-process- 
ing plants;  auto  salesmen;  woikers  in  retail 
stores  and  paper  products;  and  many  more.  If 
the  score  card  were  tallied  both  ways,  the  Team- 
sters, like  most  national  unions  in  the  topsy- 
turvy American  labor  movement,  probably  owe 
as  many  members— or  more— to  other  jurisdic- 
tions as  are  owed  to  them.  But  so  far  as  is  known 
Beck  has  never  offered  to  trade  away  any  of  his 
membership. 

An  argument  might  be  made  for  his  posi- 
tion. The  Teamsters  do  get  things  done.  They 
do  win  impressive  wage  standards.  Alter  two 
or  three  unions  failed  to  organize  the  fruit  pick- 
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ers  and  packers  in  Washington's  Yakima  Valley, 
Beck's  men  went  in  and  did  the  job.  And 
recently  Jimmy  Hoffa— President  of  the  Team- 
sters' Central  States  Conference  and  the  man 
most  often  mentioned  as  Beck's  successor— signed 
a  six-year  contract  for  drivers  in  twelve  states 
which  boosted  wages  for  small-town  drivers  from 
95  cents  an  hour  to  more  than  S2.00.  Xo  other 
union  in  America  has  that  kind  of  economic 
power.  If  the  Teamsters  can  do  the  job.  the 
argument  runs,  why  not  let  them? 

Bv  the  same  token,  it  would  make  sense  for 
almost  every  union  to  enhance  its  economic 
power  bv  becoming  associated  with  the  Team- 
sters. And  this  is  one  of  the  major  advantages 
that  the  united  federation  of  labor  can  achieve 
through  unity.  If  it  can  make  certain  that  truck 
drivers  will  respect  the  picket  lines  of  other  na- 
tional unions  as  scrupulously  as  they  now  respect 
those  of  sister  locals,  labor  will  have  made  a 
revolutionary  gain— a  gain  that  would  certainly 
add  millions  of  new  members  and  make  pos- 
sible far  higher  wage  standards. 

The  hitch  is  that  Beck  wants  a  "pick  and 
choose"  kind  of  unity.  He  wants  to  work  out 
alliances  with  some  unions— and  fight  others.  In 
recent  months  he  has  signed  a  whole  slew  of 
pacts  with  national  unions  which  provide  for 
ending  jurisdictional  squabbles  and  working 
together  in  collective  bargaining  and  new  or- 
ganizational efforts.  Included  in  this  group  are 
the  AFL  machinists,  the  meat  cutters,  bakery 
workers,  laborers,  engineers,  air-flight  engineers, 
longshoremen,  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  pact 
with  the  Machinists.  The  850,000  strong  Machin- 
ists, led  by  Al  Hayes,  are  by  and  large  a  decent 
and  forward-looking  union.  In  times  past  they 
fought  Beck  on  the  West  Coast  rather  viciously, 
when  he  tried  to  break  one  of  their  unions.  But 
the  new  arrangement  provides  for  mutual  aid 
and  joint  efforts  to  organize  automobile  me- 
chanics, cab  drivers,  and  related  workers. 

CLEARING    IT    WITH  DAVE 

TH  E  pact  that  has  probably  provoked  the 
most  criticism  is  the  one  with  the  inde- 
pendent and  racket-ridden  longshoremen's  un- 
ion, the  ILA.  Beck  does  not  claim  that  there 
are  no  racketeers  in  this  set-up,  but  he  says  that 
if  he  coidd  take  jurisdiction  over  them  he  would 
clean  them  out.  His  chief  argument  for  the 
agreement  is  that  the  economic  power  of  the 
longshore  workers  on  the  East  Coast  and  in  Can- 
ada, which  supplements  his  own,  can  help  or- 
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ganize  mam  warehousemen  into  Teamster 
jurisdiction.  When  he  was  asked  why  he  didn't 
make  a  similar  pact  with  Harry  Bridges  on  the 
West  Coast,  he  replied  that  it  was  simpler  to 
fight  racketeers  than  to  fight  Communism. 

The  agreement  with  the  Meat  Cutters  provides 
for  a  joint  organizing  drive  in  the  food-processing 
industry  which  Beck  visualizes  will  add  250.000 
members  to  the  Meat  Cutters  and  half  a  million 
to  the  Teamsters.  So  far  it  has  enrolled  only 
slightly  more  than  2,000,  but  it  has  settled  eleven 
jurisdictional  hassels  between  the  organizations 
and  it  is  only  just  getting  under  way.  Beck  plans 
similar  joint  action  with  the  carpenters,  engi- 
neers, and  workers  in  the  heavy-construction  and 
highway  fields. 

The  Teamsters  have  also  taken  over  ten  Eastern 
locals  of  the  CIO  Brewery  Workers,  not  only  the 
drivers  and  warehousemen  who  might  justifiably 
be  considered  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  but 
thousands  of  inside  workers  as  well:  And  chances 
are  good  that  Beck  will  capture  the  whole  na- 
tional CIO  brewers  union  in  the  near  future. 
He  failed  to  a  few  years  ago— but  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  A  secret  pact  between  the  brewers  and 
the  Teamsters  was  actually  in  existence  when 
the  ranks,  particularly  in  Milwaukee,  refused  to 
follow.  However,  the  Milwaukee  brewers  are  still 
being  wooed  actively,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
will  happen  when  their  present  contracts  expire. 

Beck  has  promised  that  by  1960  he  will  have 
three  million  members— as  many  as  the  whole 
labor  movement  had  in  the  early  thirties.  And 
apparently  he  visualizes  these  three  million  as 
a  power  bloc  of  alliances  and  feuds  reaching  out 
through  the  labor  movement,  a  trade-union  cen- 
ter apart  from  the  merged  federation. 

Because  of  his  union's  economic  power  it  is 
inevitable  that  Beck  will  become  the  pivotal 
point  of  all  the  groups  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Machinists)  that  have  alliances  with 
him.  Each  union  that  makes  a  deal  with  his 
organization  soon  finds  itself  under  subtle  pres- 
sures, and  the  advantages  of  Teamster  support 
are  so  great  that  most  unions  tend  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  those  pressures. 

A  Teamster  alliance  is  also  sometimes  a  li- 
cense for  taking  an  independent  course  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  federation  leadership.  This 
was  apparent  in  the  affiliation  of  the  independent 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers'  Union  to  the  AFL 
Meat  Cutters  last  year.  In  1948-49  the  CIO  ex- 
pelled the  Fur  and  Leather  Workers  for  Commu- 
nist activities.  Since  then  the  AFL  Executive 
Council  has  twice  vetoed  the  idea  of  permitting 
them  to  meree  with  the  AFL  Meat  Cutters.  But 
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"xver  the  centuries  man's  ef- 
J  forts  to  live  better  and,  at  the 
me  time,  enjoy  more  leisure, 
ive  been  part  of  his  quest  for 
eedom  to  develop  culturally  and 
)litically.  In  earlier  years  the  few 
power  usually  secured  this 
eedom  and  leisure  by  enslaving 
e  many.  As  time  has  gone  by, 
ternative  means  of  supplying 
lergy  for  man's  work,  more  com- 
itible  with  human  freedom, 
ive  been  developed. 
W  ind,  animals,  wood,  water, 
>al,  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
ive  supplied  the  power  to  make 
ir  modern  way  of  life  possible, 
he  petroleum  industry  is  en- 
ded to  a  proud  place  in  this  pro- 
ession  of  sources  of  energy.  In 
le  last  half  century  its  contribu- 
on  to  energizing  the  world's 
ork,  and  making  it  more  mobile, 
as  been  spectacular. 
America's  oil  industry,  with  its 
rnipanies  large  and  small,  with 


its  local,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national operations,  with  its  geol- 
ogists, engineers,  financiers  and 
marketers,  is  a  striking  example  of 
free  men  voluntarily  contributing 
their  talents  and  efforts  to  a  so- 
cially useful  purpose. 

The  ingenuity,  courage  and 
adaptability  of  the  industry  is 
made  possible  by  its  voluntary  na- 
ture. Those  who  are  in  the  indus- 
try are  there  because  they  like  it. 
They  like  the  opportunity  to  be 
right  or  wrong,  to  compete  with 
their  fellows,  to  try  new  ways  of 
doing  things.  And,  of  course,  they 
like  the  just  rewards  a  man  can 
earn  in  the  oil  business. 

Out  of  the  restless  and  insistent 
stirring  that  characterizes  the  pe- 
troleum industry  has  come  more 


than  crude  oil  and  its  products. 
Many  advanced  methods  of  busi- 
ness administration  have  had  their 
experimental  start  and  later  devel- 
opment in  the  oil  companies.  The 
development  of  workable,  com- 
petitive relationships  among  large 
and  small  companies  within  the 
industry  has  been  a  daily  task. 
Questions  of  national  interest  on 
conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources have  generally  been  an- 
swered successfully  within  the  oil 
industry.  In  its  operations  abroad, 
lessons  have  been  learned  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  diplomacy 
to  complement  our  nation's  politi- 
cal diplomacy. 

As  a  supplier  of  essential  en- 
ergy, the  petroleum  industry  has 
proved  itself  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent . . .  and  promises  an  expanding 
future.  As  an  energizer  of  men's 
thoughts  and  a  contributor  to  free- 
dom, it  will  continue  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  on  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by 
The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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the  two  unions  went  ahead  and  merged  none- 
theless. In  the  process  the  Meat  Cutters  did 
remove  a  number  of  leaders  suspected  of  Com- 
munist svmpathv  from  the  Fur  Workers  and  thev 
did  bend  a  bit  to  George  Meany's  will.  But  it 
is  inconceivable  that  they  would  have  initiated 
the  talks  with  this  relativelv  small  union  in  the 
first  place  unless  thev  were  assured  in  advance 
that  thev  had  Beck's  support.  Finally  the  Execu- 
tive Council  approved  the  merger— a  clear-cut 
victory  for  Beck  and  his  Meat-Cutter  allies. 

This  incident  is  not  an  isolated  one.  Every 
union,  especiallv  even'  union  allied  with  the 
Teamsters,  is  faced  with  the  choice  on  every 
major  decision  of  either  "clearing  it  with  Beck," 
who  controls  the  greatest  economic  power:  or 
"clearing  it  with  Meany,"  who  has  the  prestige. 

One  of  the  promises  made  at  the  AFL-CIO 
merger  was  to  initiate  a  grand  organizing  drive, 
particularly  in  the  retail  and  white-collar  fields. 
John  Livingston,  a  CIO  man,  has  been  put  in 
charge.  The  great  problem  is:  into  what  union 
shall  these  clerks  be  placed?  Both  the  AFL 
Retail  Clerks  and  the  CIO  Retail  and  Wholesale 
Lnion  are  organized  on  an  industrial  basis; 
evervbodv  in  the  store  belongs  to  the  same  union. 
But  Beck  insists  that  all  employees  "up  to  the 
counters"  belong  to  Teamster  jurisdiction.  He 
concedes  only  salesmen  and  possibly  janitors  and 
elevator  operators  to  another  union.  But  in  the 
recent  Teamster  drive  on  Montgomery  Ward,  he 
included  even  these  workers  in  his  union  in  Chi- 
cago. Dallas,  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  serious  difference.  Reuther  and  Liv- 
ingston are  committed  to  industrial  unionism 
and  no  doubt  feel  that  the  retail  field  cannot  be 
organized  on  any  other  basis.  But  if  Beck  simul- 
taneously insists  that  "everyone  up  to  the  coun- 
ters" must  go  into  the  Teamsters,  there  will  be 
the  kind  of  Missouri-Kansas  dispute  that  wracked 
pre-Civil  W  ar  America.  It  was  assumed  that  craft 
unionism  and  industrial  unionism  could  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  new  federation.  But  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  what  happens  when  the 
federation  attempts  to  branch  out  into  new  fields. 

Once  again,  the  big  problem  seems  to  be  Dave 
Beck.  In  the  past  he  has  straddled  the  fence, 
sometimes  organizing  on  craft,  sometimes  on  in- 
dustrial lines.  But  he  contends  that  the  retail 
field  must  be  broken  up  with  about  one-third 
of  the  membership  going  to  him.  In  this  field 
Beck  and  his  truck  drivers  cannot  be  by-passed; 
by  their  very  nature  they  must  be  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  breaking  this  new  ground. 

Unless  Beck  radically  changes  his  outlook, 
such  problems  can  only  multiply.  Whatever 
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unity  the  two  federations  of  labor  achieve,  sooner 
or  later  they  will  have  to  arrive  at  a  modus 
vivendi  with  Beck— or  wage  war  against  him. 
And  in  the  latter  case,  "unity"  would  be  only 
an  empty  word. 

HOW  THE   TEAMSTERS  GREW 

TO  SOME  extent  the  conflict  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  participants.  Since 
the  depression,  the  Teamsters  L'nion  has  under- 
gone two  basic  changes  which  have  given  it  its 
present  power.  The  first  was  in  the  1930s  when 
the  current  secretary  of  the  Trotskyist  Socialist 
Workers  party,  Farrell  Dobbs,  gave  the  Team- 
sters their  first  great  impetus.  Dobbs  and  other 
Trotskvites  organized  the  Minneapolis  citv  truck 
drivers  into  a  powerful  union  and  won  a  sensa- 
tional strike  in  1934.  Dobbs  then  went  on  to 
organize  over-the-road  drivers  throughout  the 
Middle  West,  and  later  throughout  the  nation, 
into  one  solid  group.  Untfl  then  Teamster  un- 
ions were  mostly  local  affairs.  But  control  of 
over-the-road  drivers  gave  the  union  the  eco- 
nomic lever  to  organize  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  city  drivers  and  other  workers. 

For  example,  in  1937,  Los  Angeles  had  only 
800  Teamster  members.  Today  it  has  close  to 
100,000,  who  could  force  almost  any  important 
sector  of  industry  in  the  city  into  their  ranks 
mereh  bv  threatening  not  to  deliver. 

Over-the-road  organization  made  it  possible 
for  the  Teamsters  to  fan  out  indefiniteh  After 
the  city  drivers  were  brought  in.  the  Teamsters 
secured  jurisdiction  for  warehousemen  from 
the  AFL.  Scores  of  thousands  were  enrolled— 
primarily  by  the  threat  of  "stopping  the  trucks." 

Other  unions  have  economic  control  over  a 
whole  industry.  John  L.  Lewis'  Mine  Workers 
can  effectively  tie  up  mining:  Dave  McDonald's 
Steelworkers  can  shut  down  the  steel  hearths 
from  coast  to  coast:  Walter  Reuther's  auto 
workers  can  halt,  if  thev  choose,  the  production 
of  all  automobiles. 

But  Beck's  union  stretches  bevond  anv  single 
industry.  Bv  controlling  the  most  important 
sector  of  transportation,  his  union  has  power  in 
every  industrv.  On  a  ton-mile  basis,  trucks  last 
year  carried  only  one-third  as  much  freight  as 
railroads.  But  citv  trucks  made  the  final  delivery 
of  most  freight:  the  railroads  mi^ht  deliver  a 
carload  of  hams  to  a  city,  but  trucks  carried  it 
to  the  butcher  shops. 

With  this  kind  of  power  at  its  disposal,  the 
Teamster  union  under  the  late  Dan  Tobin  began 
to  fill  out.  Farrell  Dobbs  left  to  become  a  func- 


■TRICITY  MAY  BE  THE  DRIVER.  One  day  your  car  may  speed  along  an  electronic  devices  embedded  in  the  road.  Highways  will  be  made  safe- 
vie  super-highway,  its  speed  and  steering  automatically  controlled  by      by  electricity!  No  traffic  jams ...  no  collisions ...  no  driver  fatigue. 


Power  Companies  Build  for  Your  New  Electric  Living 


'  Your  air  conditioner,  television  and  other  appli- 
es are  just  the  beginning  of  a  new  electric  age. 

^our  food  will  cook  in  seconds  instead  of  hours. 
J  tricky  will  close  your  windows  at  the  first  drop  of 
l .  Lamps  will  cut  on  and  off  automatically  to  fit  the 
§ting  needs  in  your  rooms.  Television  "screens"  will 
rig  on  the  walls.  An  electric  heat  pump  will  use  out- 
H  air  to  cool  your  house  in  summer,  heat  it  in  winter. 

^ou  will  need  and  have  much  more  electricity  than 

0  have  today.  Right  now  America's  more  than  400 

1  ipendent  electric  light  and  power  companies  are 
1  ining  and  building  to  have  twice  as  much  electricity 


for  you  by  1965.  These  companies  can  have  this  power 
ready  when  you  need  it  because  they  don"t  have  to  wait 
for  an  act  of  Congress  —  or  for  a  cent  of  tax  monev  — 
to  build  the  plants. 

The  same  experience,  imagination  and  enterprise 
that  electrified  the  nation  in  a  single  lifetime  are  at 
work  shaping  your  electric  future.  That's  why  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  in  the  past,  you  will  benefit  most 
when  you  are  served  by  independent  companies  like  the 
ones  bringing  you  this  message  —  America's  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

♦  Names  on  request  from  this  magaiir* 
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i  ion. u  \  oJ  the  Soc  ialist  Workers  party  and  its 
perennial  candidate  for  President.  But  other 
men— business  unionists— took  over.  On  the  West 
Co. ist.  an  enterprising  young  organizer  named 
Dave  Beck  made  only  moderate  progress  until 
1937,  when  local  employers  became  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  Harry  Bridges 
and  the  CIO  longshoremen  who  were  sweeping 
t  \  er)  thing  before  them.  Suddenly  it  became  poli- 
ti(  to  deal  with  Beck.  His  union,  up  and  down 
the  West  Coast,  grew  from  60,000  to  400,000 
members. 

Beck  rapidly  consolidated  them  into  a  power- 
ful apparatus,  the  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
sters. Scores  of  small,  dissident  locals  were  placed 
under  trusteeships,  headed  by  Beck  men,  and 
forged  into  a  centralized  structure  that  spoke 
with  one  voice  through  eleven  states. 

Out  of  these  techniques  grew  the  second  basic 
change  in  the  Teamster  union.  For  years  each 
city  central  Teamster  body  was  a  tight  little 
group  run  by  one  or  two  men  and  interested 
only  in  its  own  affairs.  Of  these  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  Teamster  joint  councils  were  the 
most  prominent.  As  long  as  Dan  Tobin  was 
head  of  the  national  union,  nothing  was  done 
to  interfere  with  this  pattern.  But  when  Beck 
took  over  in  1953,  Western  Conference  tech- 
niques began  to  be  applied  nationally.  A  Cen- 
tral States  Conference,  an  Eastern  Conference, 
and  a  Southern  Conference  were  formed  in  short 
order.  Dozens  of  small  locals  were  merged,  some 
placed  under  trusteeship.  Many  of  the  locals 
had  been  racket-ridden.  Beck  and  his  allies  rode 
roughshod  over  them.  Beck  wanted  a  dynamic, 
driving  union.  Not  all  unsavory  elements  were 
removed,  of  course,  but  certainly  those  who  were 
both  unsavory  and  slothful  were. 

ACROSS    THE  NATION 

BECK  and  his  chief  ally,  Jimmy  Hoffa— 
head  of  87,000  Teamsters  in  the  Detroit  area 
—have  pushed  ahead  toward  thorough  centrali- 
zation. Along  with  the  Conferences,  the  union 
set  up  fifteen  trade  divisions:  automotive,  bakery, 
brewery  and  soft  drinks,  building  materials  and 
construction,  cannery,  chauffeurs  and  taxicab 
drivers,  dairy,  municipal  employees,  produce 
workers,  laundry,  over-the-road,  truckway,  news- 
paper drivers,  warehousemen,  miscellaneous. 
Each  of  these  divisions  now  seeks  uniform  con- 
tracts on  an  area-wide  basis;  soon  perhaps  it 
will  be  a  nation-wide  one.  The  center  of  gravity 
is  shifting  from  the  city  bodies  to  the  trade  divi- 
sions, conferences,  and  national  office.  The  New 


York  and  Chicago  joint  councils  are  still  fon 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  rapidly  being  e 
circled. 

In  St.  Louis,  where  there  are  sixteen  loca 
with  some  39,000  members,  each  local  must  su 
mit  its  contract  demands  to  the  joint  counc 
headed  by  Harold  Gibbons,  for  approval.  N 
contract  can  be  signed,  no  strike  called,  witho 
an  okay  from  Gibbons.  For  all  practical  pu 
poses,  the  joint  council  over  which  Gibbons 
trustee  is  only  one  local  of  the  Teamsters. 

The  Montgomery  Ward  organizing  drive  w; 
another  centralized  affair,  headed  by  Don  Pete 
of  Chicago  wrorking  under  the  strict  supervisio 
of  Vice  President  Hoffa.  In  the  past,  organizin 
drives  wTere  largely  local  and  often  died. 

The  process  of  centralization  has  now  made 
possible  for  the  Teamsters  to  match  economj 
strength  with  employers  whose  domain  stretcfu  I 
over  a  wide  area.  Previously,  a  local  Teamste 
union  might  shut  a  warehouse  in  one  area,  bu 
the  employer  could  shift  the  work  load  to  an 
one  of  a  dozen  other  warehouses  he  owned  ii 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Now  the  Teamster 
can  shut  down  a  whole  chain  from  Maine  t< 
California  with   a  single   signal.    During  th 
famous  wartime  CIO  strike  against  Montgomer 
Ward,  the  company  shifted  its  Chicago  order 
to  St.  Paul,  Dallas,  and  other  cities,  where  the 
mail-order  warehouses  were  either  unorganized1 
or  organized  in  other  unions.   Under  curren 
Teamster  organization,  this  tactic  no  longer  i 
possible;  all  Ward  warehouses  and  many  Ware 
stores  are  tackled  together  as  one  unit. 

The  Teamsters  face,  of  course,  the  great  dan 
gers  of  bureaucracy,  monolithic  control,  and  re- 
duction of  rank-and-file  workers  to  impotence  in 
their  own  union.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
union  has  made  only  small  gains  in  membership 
—slightly  more  than  100,000  new  card-holders. 
This  is  far  below  the  rate  required  to  meet 
Beck's  goal  of  three  million  members  in  1960. 
But  the  union  is  reorganizing,  replacing  elead 
wood  with  effective  new  leadership— men  like 
Hoffa,  Einar  Mohn,  Gibbons,  Larry  Steinberg, 
and  Ed  Cheyfitz.  It  is  building  headquarters 
buildings,  adding  §5,000,000  to  its  treasury— now 
up  to  $34,000,000— and  "getting  ready."  Accord- 
ing to  Beck,  the  big  push  was  hampered  because 
of  unemployment  in  1954.  But  given  continued 
economic  stability,  he  has  no  fears  about  future 
growth. 

Even  today  the  Teamsters  are  power  personi- 
fied; cool,  centralized  power.  The  new  united 
federation  of  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  porous 
and  diffuse.  The  real  power  in  labor  did  not 
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rest  with  either  the  AFL  or  CIO  as  such  but  with 
die  national  (called  "international")  unions, 
rhey  have  the  money,  the  autonomy,  the  say-so. 
The  past  three  presidents  of  the  CIO  possessed 
real  power,  not  because  of  their  CIO  presidency 
but  because  they  headed  the  three  most  impor- 
tant CIO  unions:  the  miners,  the  steelworkers, 
and  the  auto  workers.  The  presidency  itself,  in 
either  the  CIO  or  AFL,  is  an  advisory  job,  a 
position  of  prestige  rather  than  power.  The 
federations  of  labor  are  essentially  lobbying 
forces.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  organize  new 
workers,  call  strikes,  determine  policy  or  per- 
sonnel at  the  grass  roots  where  it  counts. 

GEORGE  MEANY'S  determination  and 
dynamism  have  compensated  to  some  extent  for 
the  inherent  weakness  of  his  position,  but  lacking 
a  base  comparable  to  Reuther's— he  is  not  presi- 
dent of  any  international  union— he  wields  what- 
ever power  he  can  only  through  his  diplomacy, 
tact,  and  ability  to  bring  people  together.  There 
is  an  obvious  disparity  between  his  position  and 
Dave  Beck's. 

Both  Meany  and  Beck  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  underplay  their  differences.  At  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  Beck,  Meany  had  many  kind 
words  to  say  about  him,  and  Beck  declared  he 
didn't  have  "a  closer  friend  in  the  labor  move- 
ment than  George  Meany."  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  flaying  those  "who  would  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension  and  division  between  us," 
he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  "we  may  differ 
on  some  methods."  Meany  for  his  part  under- 
lined the  interdependence  between  unions— an 
obvious  dig  at  the  "go  it  alone"  nature  of  Beck's 
alliances. 

Perhaps  the  basis  for  the  incipient  schism  stems 
from  the  personalities  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Teamsters  union.  Both  Beck  and  Hoffa  are  men 
of  considerable  affluence.  Beck's  fortune  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  at  $500,000  and  is  very 
likely  a  number  of  times  that  much.  Hoffa  is 
said  to  own  pieces  of  a  race  track,  a  brewery,  a 
trucking  company,  and  similar  interests.  These 
are  practical  men  with  a  business  rather  than 
a  social  philosophy— a  philosophy  symbolized  by 
Beck's  prideful  announcement  during  the  labor 
convention  that  the  Teamsters  had  made  a  profit 
of  $700,000  on  the  $1,000,000  it  invested  last 
year  in  Montgomery  Ward  stock.  The  lavishness 
of  the  new  $5,000,000  Teamster  building  in 
Washington  is  another  sign  of  this  mentality. 

As  business  unionists,  both  Beck  and  Hoffa 
push  determinedly  to  advance  their  business. 
Each  is  a  short  squat  man  with  unbelievable 
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drive.  Neither  is  interested  in  any  pie-in-the-sky 
formulas  for  bettering  humanity  as  a  whole,  or 
even  the  working  class.  Their  business  is  the 
union,  and  they  give  it  all  they  have. 

This  kind  of  orientation  can  also  spell  trou- 
ble within  the  Teamster  ranks.  Persistent  rumor 
has  it  that  Hoffa  and  Beck  are  not  seeing  eye  to 
eye  these  days  on  many  issues.  It  is  a  well-known 
"secret"  that  Hoffa  was  willing  to  strike  the 
Montgomery  Ward  chain  a  year  ago,  while  Beck 
insisted  on  the  moderate  course  which  was 
eventually  pursued.  Apparently  there  were  some 
differences,  too,  over  the  signing  of  the  mine, 
mill,  and  smelter  pact,  and  other  issues. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  labor  movement  is 
that  Beck  and  Reuther  will  inevitably  clash. 
But  many  auto-worker  leaders  insist  that  Hoffa 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  Reuther,  may 
even  forge  an  alliance  with  him.  Feelers,  it  is 
said,  have  already  been  put  out.  Since  Hofta's 
star  in  the  Teamsters  is  continuing  to  ascend, 
this  may  be  one  deterrent  in  Beck's  path.  It 
may  whittle  away  some  of  the  divergencies.  But 
unfortunately  this  is  not  certain.  Other  possi- 
bilities lead  equally  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  telegram  Beck  sent  to  the  AFL  Executive 
Council  on  the  subject  of  unity  clearly  stated  his 
position: 

Please  record  me  in  the  Executive  Council 
as  being  anxious  to  co-operate  in  making  the 
work  of  merging  with  the  CIO  practical  and 
purposeful.  I  am  very  much  in  harmony  with 
the  provision  that  voluntary  action  be  taken 
to  effectuate  solution  of  jurisdictional  and 
other  disputes. 

The  key  here  is  in  semantics.  By  "voluntary 
action"  to  settle  disputes,  Reuther  and  Meany 
mean  the  voluntary  action  of  signing  the  no-raid- 
ing pact;  Beck  means  the  voluntary  action  of 
picking  and  choosing  your  allies.  By  making 
unity  "practical  and  purposeful,"  Beck  means 
the  Teamster  union  will  decide  for  itself  how 
to  organize  and  what  its  jurisdiction  shall  be, 
while  Reuther  and  Meany  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  whole  labor  movement.  Beck  is  going  to 
make  the  Teamster  union  the  biggest  in  history 
—a  veritable  third  federation  of  labor.  What 
John  L.  Lewis  hoped  (and  failed)  to  do  with 
his  District  Fifty,  Beck  plans  to  do  with  his 
centralized  structure  and  individual  alliances 
with  other  unions.  At  the  moment  the  conflict 
is  not  overt.  If  it  ever  becomes  so,  it  can  mean 
the  opening  of  a  new  schism  in  labor,  wider 
perhaps  than  any  previous  schism  has  ever  been. 


After  Hours 


PROFUSION    OF  VIRTUES 

LAST  June  in  the  Public  Garden  in  Boston 
J  I  sat  with  roughly  seven  thousand  other 
people  and  watched  a  performance  of  Thornton 
Wilder's  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth."  A  $6,000 
sound  system  that  had  been  donated  to  the 
Boston  Arts  Festival,  whose  production  this  was, 
carried  the  voices  of  Ruth  Ford  and  Philip 
Bourneuf  and  a  raft  of  other  actors,  Hi-Fi-and- 
handsome  out  under  the  trees.  I  was  within  easy 
eye-shot  of  the  stage  but  some  of  the  audience 
were  a  good  number-two  iron  awav.  I  don't  know 
what  they  could  see,  but  thanks  to  the  Electronics 
Corporation  of  America  they  could  hear,  and 
they  stayed  and  listened. 

Mr.  Wilder  is  a  playwright  one  can  listen  to; 
he  is  a  gift  to  the  nearsighted  and  the  late-comer. 
His  words  roll  and  bounce  and  glitter;  they  are 
funny  or  serious,  but  they  are  never  gags  and 
they  are  never  solemn.  Mr.  Wilder  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  putting  his  literary  chestnuts  in 
the  fire,  but  he  is  extraordinarily  deft  at  getting 
them  out  just  before  they  burn. 

This  is  Wilder  year.  His  play,  "A  Life  in  the 
Sun,"  was  given  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival  last 
summer.  TV  has  taken  him  up  and  shown  him 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  million  people  who  evi- 
dently enjoyed  him.  Frank  Sinatra  turned 
Brooklyn-Yankee  to  narrate  the  part  Mr.  W  ilder 
likes  to  play  himself  in  "Our  Town,"  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  not  only  stylish  but  touching 
and  fun.  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth"  also  was  one 
of  TV's  more  successful  self-conscious  concessions 
to  culture  in  this  season. 

And  now,  on  Broadway,  a  play  that  used  to 
be  called  "The  Merchant  of  Vonkers"  and  is 


renamed  "The  Matchmaker"  is  a  stand-out  hit. 

It  ought  to  be.  It's  wonderful. 

Part  of  Mr.  Wilder's  success  as  a  playwright 
is  his  overt  concern  with  the  audience.  He  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  he  is  as  interested  in  you  as 
he  is  in  his  characters,  and  he  doesn't  hesitate  to 
tell  you  so.  He  lets  his  actors  speak  directly  to 
the  audience  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility that  what  is  going  on  might  be  obscure. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  illusion;  the  stage  never 
becomes  a  world  or  even  a  room  looked  into  from 
the  outside.  The  play  is  an  affair  between  the 
audience  and  the  actors.  Psychiatrists  have  a 
fancy  name  for  it:  mutuality  and  participation. 

The  matchmaker  is  played  by  Ruth  Gordon 
whose  instinctive  (or  is  it  innate?)  vulgarity  has 
more  bounce  to  the  ounce  than  foam  rubber. 
But  she  does  not  carry  the  play;  the  play  carries 
her,  as  it  carries  all  of  the  rest  of  the  cast  through 
a  couple  of  hours  of  slapstick,  mistaken  identity, 
sentiment,  and  ludicrous  situations  set  partly 
over  a  store  in  Yonkers  and  partly  in  naughty 
New  York  in  the  early  1880s. 

The  play  has  an  elaborate  plot,  but  it  doesn't 
matter;  what  does  matter  is  that  it  is  peopled  by 
wonderful  free  spirits,  each  one  signilying  some- 
thing or  other,  and  all  of  them  having  a  terribly 
good  time.  At  the  end  of  the  play  Mr.  Wilder 
asks  one  ot  his  characters,  a  boy  ol  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  to  tell  the  audience  what  the  moral 
of  the  play  is,  and  he  says: 

I  guess  it  is  about  adventure,  the  test  of  an 
adventure  is  that  when  you're  in  the  middle 
ol  it,  you  say  to  yourself,  "Oh,  now  I've  got 
my  sell  into  an  awful  mess:  1  wish  1  were 
silting  quietly  at  home."  And  the  sign  that 
something  is  wrong  with  you  is  when  you  sit 
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quietly  at  home  wishing  you  were  out  having 
lots  oi  adventure.  .  .  .  We  all  hope  that  in  your 
lives  you  have  just  the  right  amount  of  sitting 
quietly  at  home  and  just  the  right  amount  of 
adventure. 

But  there  is  an  even  nicer  moral  spoken  earlier 
In  a  somewhat  alcoholic  clerk  who  finds  a  wallet 
full  oJ  mone)  and  wants  to  give  it  away.  He  says 
in  effec  t  that  he  has  learned  that  the  best  way  to 
live  is  to  have  only  one  big  vice  and  let  little 
virtues  spring  up  in  profusion  around  it. 

I  could  find  no  vices  in  "The  Matchmaker"  for 
which  laughter  didn't  more  than  atone,  and  the 
little  virtues  are  a  whole  garden  of  pleasures. 

WELCOME  STRANGER! 

MOST  of  you  will  remember  Mr.  Henry 
Pleasants  as  the  music  critic  who  stirred 
up  the  animals  last  summer  with  a  book  called 
The  Agony  of  Modern  Music.  Mr.  Pleasants'  con- 
tention was  that  modern  "classical"  music  has 
largely  lost  touch  with  its  audience  and  that  to- 
day the  only  music  genuinely  to  belong  in  the 
great  tradition— that  is,  to  be  solidly  grounded  in 
popular  understanding  and  support— is  jazz. 
After  the  cries  of  encouragement  and  outrage  had 
died  down,  Mr.  Pleasants  stood  accused  of  incor- 
rectly assuming  that  the  classics  of  the  past  had 
been  so  all-fired  popular  or,  for  that  matter,  that 
jazz  was  as  popular  as  he  seemed  to  think.  Un- 
deterred, he  has  resumed  the  dispute  with  "What 
is  this  thing  called  Jazz,"  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  High  Fidelity  magazine.  I  admire  his 
courage. 

Mr.  Pleasants  now  makes  the  endearing  admis- 
sion that  he  had  "only  recently  become  aware  of 
jazz  as  a  music  good  enough  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously," and  that  he  has  "spent  the  last  two  years 
trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time."  This,  in  jazz 
circles,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  pleading  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  I  doubt  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  forget  it.  In  his  article,  he  argues  that 
most  of  the  distinctions  between  different  kinds 
of  popular  music,  to  which  jazz  musicians  and 
critics  are  greatly  devoted,  are  nonsensical  and 
unnecessary.  He  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  term 
jazz  either  be  dropped  or  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  "the  main  body  of  non-classical,  non- 
rural  American  music  .  .  .  thought  of  by  most 
people  any  distance  from  the  center  as  jazz." 

He  is  asking,  in  other  words,  for  the  outsider's 
view  to  prevail  over  the  insider's  view,  for  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  amateur  to  supersede— or  at 
least  have  comparable  status  to— the  refined  per- 
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ceptions  of  the  specialist.  It  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  Mr.  Pleasants  that  the  insiders  are  not 
going  to  like  this.  They  will  remind  him  that  he 
does  not,  on  his  own  admission,  know  what  he  is 
talking  about— and  they  will  go  on  from  there 
to  observe  that  you  couldn't  expect  anybody  who 
includes  Bix  Beiderbecke  among  "Dixieland 
players"  to  be  in  favor  of  distinguishing  any 
kind  of  jazz  from  any  other  kind.  His  thesis  will 
be  described,  one  way  or  another,  as  an  unsuc- 
cessful apology  for  ignorance.  This  seems  to  me 
a  pity,  and  I  would  like  to  enlist  myself— with  a 
few  judicious  reservations— in  his  defense. 

"Jazz,"  as  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
Newport  Jazz  Festival  remarked  last  summer, 
"is  a  tight  little  island."  It  consists  of  the  ac- 
cepted musicians  (perhaps  several  hundred)  and 
the  accepted  critics  (perhaps  several  dozen),  plus 
the  agents  and  press  agents  who  mediate  between 
the  two  (a  larger  but  less  stable  group  than  the 
critics).  It  is  ferociously  self-protective  and  rank- 
conscious.  The  musicians  give  rank  to  one 
another  and  are  in  turn  given  rank  by  the  critics, 
whom  they  detest.  The  critics— when  they  are 
not  in  a  state  of  permanent  feud— exchange  rank- 
ings and  opinions  among  themselves  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Over  a  given  period,  that  is,  the 
critic  who  holds  the  largest  number  of  "correct" 
opinions— or  opinions  eventually  concurred  in 
by  his  colleagues— has  the  highest  prestige. 

Yet  membership  in  this  circle  (as  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson  said  of  his  friendship)  is  neither  lightly 
given  nor  lightly  withdrawn.  One  achieves  it  on 
demonstration  of  competence.  The  musicians 
are  of  course  perceptive,  and  the  tradition  re- 
quires them  to  accord  praise  without  regard  to 
personal  interest  or  gain.  They  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  currently  playing  well  as  though 
it  were  one  of  observable  fact,  subject  only  to 
verification  by  other  musicians.  The  critics  tend 
to  mimic  this  assertive  tone,  since  they  rarely 
achieve  the  status  of  critic  until  after  a  con- 
siderable apprenticeshi}^,  during  which  their 
tastes  are  tested  in  the  fires  of  a  continuous  con- 
troversy that  would  burn  lesser  men  to  a  crisp. 
They  are  expected  not  only  to  have  sound  in- 
stincts about  each  new  performance  or  record 
they  hear,  but  to  know  everything  there  is  to  be 
known  about  every  past  performance  listed  in 
the  canon,  misprints  and  alternate  masters  in- 
cluded. They  have  to  be  self-confident  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  custodians  of  jazz,  as  a  result,  have  become 
highly  effective  at  communicating  with  one 
another  and  highly  ineffective  at  communicating 
with  anyone  else.    Once  accustomed  to  wield 
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jargon  and  superfluous  scholarship  as  a  weapon 
oi  daily  discourse,  they  are  loath  to  put  it  down 
—even  though  it  scares  away  the  customers.  The 
musicians,  on  the  contrary,  hunger  for  customers 
but  feel  they  can  get  at  them  only  through  the 
critics,  which  is  why  they  treat  the  latter  with 
scrupulous  condescension. 

The  custodians'  most  notable  success  has  been 
making  all  non-custodians  feel  self-conscious.  I 
have  yet  to  talk,  about  jazz  with  a  non-custodian 
who  did  not  say,  sooner  or  later,  "Of  course,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,"  or  make  some 
equally  unnecessary  apology.  The  answer  to  this 
is,  "Sir  or  Madam,  why  should  you?"  and  it  is 
the  answer  Henry  Pleasants  is  trying  to  offer.  He 
would  like  more  people  to  take  a  "serious"  enjoy- 
ment in  jazz  without  having  to  cope  with  its 
partisan  snobberies,  and  in  this  he  speaks  words 
of  the  purest  wisdom.  The  only  trouble  with  his 
answer  is  that  it  works 
for  Madam  but  not  for 
himself,  or  for  me,  or  for 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  struggling  to  main- 
tain an  amateur  stand- 
ing somewhere  between 
membership  in  the  cult 
and  membership  in  the 
numberless  company  of 
the  squares. 

ONE  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Pleasants  has  to 
argue  for  relaxing  the  distinctions  be- 
tween "pure"  jazz  and  popular  music  is  that 
unless  you  do  so  the  rest  of  his  argument  col- 
lapses. He  began  with  the  proposition  that  jazz, 
as  opposed  to  modern  classical  music,  is  popular 
—and  continued  from  there.  But  pure  jazz  is  not 
popular  with  more  than  a  minority,  and  never 
has  been  except  in  adulterated  form,  years  later, 
and  in  other  hands  than  it  began.  A  truism  of 
jazz  history  holds  that  while  the  imitators  thrive 
the  innovators  starve  (often  the  former  are  white 
and  the  latter  Negro,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire), 
and  it  holds  as  firmly  today  as  it  ever  did.  One 
o!  the  responsibilities  of  the  critic  in  any  medium 
is  to  resist  this  consumers'  inertia,  to  tonguelash 
the  public  into  supporting  merit  at  the  time  it 
appears  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  become  sate. 
This  the  jazz  critics  have  for  the  most  part  striven 
to  do,  and  they  deserve  more  credit  for  it  than 
Mr.  Pleasants'  position  allows  them. 

In  any  event,  the  lack  of  public  support  for 
"real"  jazz  is  not  wholly  the  critics'  fault;  respon- 
sibility also  rests  with  the  Intermediaries,  like 
Mr.  Pleasants  and  the  rest  ol  us  amateurs.  Some 


of  the  critics  have  worked  hard  to  communicate 
enthusiasm  (an  eloquent  plea  for  this  part  of 
their  function  was  made  at  Newport  by  one 
of  the  best,  Mr.  Wilder  Hobson)  and  to  provide 
the  intelligent  outsider  with  some  sense  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  inside;  and  in  this  they 
have  offered  the  amateurs  more  than  the 
amateurs  have  seemed  able  to  absorb.  Much  of 
the  preliminary  work  in  preparing  an  audience 
that  could  have  been  done  by  American,  intel- 
lectuals, had  they  themselves  assimilated  jazz,  has 
not  been  done.  When  Mr.  Nat  Hentoff  of 
Downbeat  described  some  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  Autumn  1955 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Review,  he  took  as  his  title 
the  compact  phrase:  "Jazz  and  the  Intellectuals: 
Somebody  Goofed."  For  lack  of  being  able  to 
epiote  everything  he  said,  I  will  pass  on  only  this 
paragraph: 

Had  more  intellectuals  been  free  to  compre- 
hend the  language  of  jazz  in  the  past  two 
decades,  the  position  of  this  kind  of  music 
might  have  been  more  secure  psychically,  if 
not  financially.  The  intellectuals  could  have 
helped  provide  jazz  with  the  nucleus  of  a  his- 
torically oriented,  sustainedly  responsive,  and 
challenging  audience  it  has  needed  so  greatly. 
And  in  turn,  jazz  had  much  to  teach  the  intel- 
lectuals about  free  and  complex  expression  of 
feeling  in  artistic  idioms  more  deeply  rooted 
in  America  than  any  other  single  manifesta- 
tion of  our  musical  culture. 

I  wish  that  Mr.  Pleasants,  in  other  words, 
had  rephrased  his  appeal.  He  had  a  certain 
amount  of  legitimate  fun  in  confronting  the 
statements  of  jazz  musicians  and  critics  with  one 
another,  to  show  that  verbally  they  can't  agree 
on  anything:  but  the  point  he  tried  to  prove  by 
this— that  such  disagreements  are  mostly  mean- 
ingless—is not  legitimate.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
plea,  particularly  where  he  addresses  it  to  his 
fellow  long-hair  critics,  that  intelligent  Amer- 
icans recognize  jazz  .is  "a  musii  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud":  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask 
the  jazz  critics  to  declare  an  indefinite  mora- 
torium on  the  use  ol  their  capacities  for  dis- 
crimination. II  he  is  going  to  become  an  en- 
thusiast of  the  music,  he  will  have  to  learn  to 
discount  a  ertain  amount  of  this  horseplay  Eor 
w  hat  it  is:  the  natural  reflection  of  energies  still 
present  in  jazz  itself,  and  most  fortunately  so. 
It  is  from  theii  warmth  that  enthusiasms  catch 
fire,  and  to  repress  them  would  be  absurd— even 
il  it  were  possible. 

—Mr.  Harper 


the  new 


Politicians,  Soldiers,  and  Hittites 


ATONE  point  in  Edwin  O'Connor's  won- 
derfully entertaining  new  novel  about 
Boston  politics,  The  Last  Hurrah  (Atlantic- 
Little,  Brown,  $4),  the  wily  old  politician  who 
dominates  the  book,  Frank  Skeffington,  remarks: 
"The  journalists  are  responsible  for  this  curious 
myth  that  public  men  fall  out  over  public  issues; 
I  believe  it's  called  division  on  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. It's  been  my  experience  that  it's  just  as 
easy  to  fall  out  over  who  said  what  to  whose 
wife  at  a  bridge  party  as  over  who  voted  which 
way  on  a  harbor  improvements  bill.  A  good 
deal  easier,  in  fact;  most  of  our  politicians  have 
a  sentimental  attachment  for  their  wives  that 
they  don't  have  for  their  civic  waterways." 

The  old  man's  remark  puts  with  admirable 
brevity  the  unique  opportunity  of  the  political 
novelist:  the  opportunity  to  reveal  the  intricate 
and  highly  various  ways  in  which  private  life 
and  public  policy  intermingle  to  color  and 
modify  each  other.  The  journalist  cannot  often 
do  it;  even  when  he  has  the  information  the 
laws  of  libel  will  usually  keep  him  from  using  it. 
And  by  the  time  the  historian  arrives  on  the 
scene  there  is  seldom  any  way  of  finding  out  what 
the  ladies  said  at  the  bridge  table;  so  history  for 
the  most  part  must  be  content  with  recording  the 
course  of  public  policy. 

When  it  comes  to  old  Skeffington  himself,  it 
is  not  easy  to  tell  just  wrhat  his  policy  is.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  political  philosopher  or 
reformer,  though  in  his  political  career  of  half  a 
century  he  has  on  occasion  undertaken  reforms 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  he  leads  and 
loves.  Perhaps  his  whole  basis  of  operations  is 
contained  in  two  simple  postulates— that  Boston 
ought  to  be  run  by  the  Irish  and  that  the  Irish 
ought  to  be  run  by  Skeffington.  (He  says  of  him- 
self that  he  is  both  political  leader  and  tribal 
chieftain.)  But  actually  Skeffington's  operations 
are  based  not  on  an  ideology  but  a  method:  he 
believes  that  people  will  do  something  for  you 
(i.e.,  vote  you  into  office)  only  if  you  do  some- 
thing for  them.  And  the  story  of  The  Last  Hur- 
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rah  is  essentially  the  story  of  how  Skeffington's 
method  went  out  of  style:  how  one  way  of  doing 
something  for  people  was  replaced  by  another, 
and  Skeffington  was  left  stranded. 

O'Connor's  attitude  toward  his  story  is  elegiac. 
He  loves— and  superbly  recaptures— the  wit  and 
shrewdness  and  fight  that  went  into  Irish  bossism 
in  its  heyday,  and  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
condemn  its  moral  lapses  very  severely.  His 
apology  for  a  man  like  Skeffington  (whose  inspira- 
tion obviously  owes  a  good  deal  to  a  figure  long 
prominent  in  Massachusetts  politics)  is  one  that 
has  become  increasingly  familiar  but  may  never- 
theless be  true:  the  institution  of  the  big-city 
boss  was  humane  and  useful,  because  it  gave  the 
poor  and  alien  a  friend  and  defender;  it  opened 
to  the  outsider  a  chance  to  participate  in  political 
decisions  and  provided  him  with  a  rough  kind 
of  welfare  service  in  an  era  of  rugged  indi- 
vidualism. 

O'Connor  also  offers  an  explanation  of  how 
the  boss  lost  his  usefulness,  and  with  it  his  power: 
Roosevelt's  social  legislation  replaced  the  old- 
fashioned  boss's  politics  of  personal  relations 
with  the  impersonal  welfare  state— the  White 
House  sidetracked  City  Hall.  But  in  the  context 
of  the  novel  itself  there  are  a  good  many  hints 
that  this  explanation  is  too  simple.  O'Connor 
shows  that  the  educated  and  prosperous  sons  and 
daughters  of  Skeffington's  original  supporters  are 
embarrassed  by  having  a  tribal  chieftain  around. 
They  have  come  a  long  way— socially,  economi- 
cally, and  in  some  instances  even  geographically 
—from  the  time  and  place  when  the  boss's  hand- 
out of  a  Christmas  turkey  could  satisfy  their 
political  needs.  The  young  men  do  not  flock 
to  Skeffington's  standard  because  too  many  other 
careers  are  open  to  them. 

The  Last  Hurrah  is  one  of  the  best  novels 
ever  written  about  the  Boston  Irish,  not  only 
because  of  what  it  portrays  but  also  because 
of  how  it  portrays  it.  The  book  is  both  shrewd 
and  sentimental,  tough  and  touching,  like  Skef- 
fington himself.  Structurally  the  novel  has  its 
weaknesses:  O'Connor  introduces  a  nephew  of 
Skeffington  who  is  too  obviously  a  character  of 


The  Swivel  Chair 


A  nation  that  shops  by  brand  names  both 
the  supermarket  and  local  drive-in  has  naturally 
ycloped  a  built-in  resistance  to  the  unknown  artist, 
e  label  "first  novel"  lowers  the  temperature  of  any 
pktrade  conversation  to  middle-tepid.  The  self-styled 
ttle"  magazines  do  valiantly,  but  the  serious  young 
iter  also  needs  the  durability  of  book  form.  To 
ract  this  writer,  to  subsidize  him  for  a  fair  crack  at 
,  projected  work  and  to  have  a  competitive  "best1'  to 
^r  to  the  booklrade,  Houghton  Mifflin  instituted  the 
terary  Fellowship  Award  twenty-one  years  ago. 
m  Dorothy  Baker's  Young  Man  With  a  Horn  to 
lton  Loll's  The  Last  Hunt,  the  award  has  introduced 
iters  of  diverse  gifts:  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Joseph 
chsberg,  Ann  Petry,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Charles  B. 
»od,  Madison  Cooper,  Anthony  West  and  Arthur 
sfener  amonjr  them. 


A  few  days  ago  the  first  of  the 
1956  award  novels  was  published,  Cat 
in  by  Fdward  Hoagland.  ($3.75)  The 
ter  is  talking  about  a  world  he  has 
d  in  —  that  self-contained  world  of  a 
veling  circus.  It  is  a  story  of  the  great  dangerous 
mals  and  of  the  kinds  of  men  who  became  their 
ndants.  Quite  an  extraordinary  story. 

In  nonfiction,  newly  published,  there  is 
Is  on  Parole  by  Katharine  Sullivan.  ($3.00) 
v  subjects  have  drawn  as  much  advice  from  back- 
t  drivers  as  our  state  parole  system.  Katharine 
livan,  who  has  served  on  the  Massachusetts  Parole 
ud  for  ten  years,  gives  very  lucid  testimony  from 
professional  standpoint.  Some  of  our  casual  neigh- 
's in  subways  or  office  or  housing  developments  have 
across  the  desk  from  her  and  worked  out  the  bluc- 
nt  of  a  new  try  at  getting  on  with  the  commun- 
ity. Their  stories  arc  hopeful  and  pitiful 
x/j  and  outrageous  in  turn,  and  out  of  them 
1F_V^L  is  built  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  hap- 
pens to  the  person  who  is  offering  a  prom- 
ise to  society. 

In  fiction  and  in  nonfiction  too  Oliver 
L  Farge  is  a  brand  name.  A  well-deserved  Pulitzer 
r  ze  guarantees  his  stature  as  a  novelist,  and  il  is 
§M:h  a  novelist's  eye  for  structure  and  revealing  detail 
til  he  writes  nonfiction.  His  new  book,  Behind  the 
^  •mi tains  ($3.00),  is  an  idyll  of  the  recently  van- 
isj'd  Spanish  baronialism  in  America.  It  is  the  story 
o;his  wife's  childhood  on  the  great  Baca  ranch  in  the 
<5igre  de  Chrislo  range.  The  spaciousness  of  thai 


hospitable  life,  the  tenderness  of  family  ties,  the  ways 
of  a  people  to  whom  drama  is  the  breath  of  life  are 
material  for  a  work  of  distinctive  grace. 


Sometimes  critics  spearhead  a 
book's  battle  for  a  market  as  in  the  case 
of  the  trilogy,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  by 
J.  R.  R.  Tolkien.  The  third  novel,  The 
Return  of  the  King,  completes  the 
odyssey  through  the  Middle  Earth  and  the  temptations 
of  its  treasure  —  powder.  Something  of  that  power  has 
extended  to  its  cult,  and  our !  review  file  rings  w  ith 
prophecy  such  as  this: — 

"One  of  the  great  literary  achievements  of  our  time." 
— Edward  Wagenknecht.  Chicago  Tribune. 
"It  is  an  extraordinary  work  —  pure  excitement,  un- 
encumbered narrative,  moral  warmth,  barefaced  re- 
joicing in  beauty,  but  excitement  most  of  all;  yet  a 
serious  and  scrupulous  fiction  .  .  .  his  style  is  full  of 
joy,  the  joy  that  follows  the  making  of  a  perfect 
gesture.  But  more  than  this,  the  author  has  had  in- 
timate access  to  an  epic  tradition  stretching  back  and 
back  and  disappearing  in  the  mists  of  Germanic 
history,  so  that  his  story  has  a  kind  of  echoing  depth 
behind  it,  wherein  we  hear  Snorrie  Sturluson  and 
Beowulf,  the  sagas  and  the  Nibelungenlied,  but 
civilized  by  the  gentler  genius  of  modern 
England." —  Donald  Barr,  N.Y.  Times 
"No  fiction  I  have  read  in  the  last  five 
years  has  given  me  more  joy  than  "The 
^J^pC>  Lord  of  the  Rings." —   W.  H.  Auden 

Lastly  there  is  tin-  case  of  the  brand-name- 
hero,  Cash  MeCall.  In  less  than  three,  months  of 
public  life,  Cameron  Hawley's  protagonist  has  be- 
come a  short-cut  description  for  the  new  look  in  mil- 
lionaires. It  hasn't  been  done  before.  No  one  has  ever 
found  words  to  define  the  tension  in  the  high-tension 
world  of  American  business  .  .  »  a  world  where  a 
letter  may  strangle  a  heart  in  mid-beat;  where  in- 
tangible terror  wrestles  with  sleep;  where  the  time 
clock  strikes,  back ;  and  yet  a  world  where  no  drop  of 
blood  defiles  the  carpels  which  quietly  engulf  the  well- 
bred  voices  of  ruin;  where  the  while  collar  remains 
unsmeared;  where  battle  (Ties  issue  from  the  mani- 
cured hands  of  typists  in  an  clectromatic  hush:  where 
loyalty  is  attested  by  a  notary  and  love 
is  pledged  with  a  corporate  seal;  a  world 
where  honor,  fidelity,  affection  and  passion 
must  be  valued  with  a  new  subtlety  and  the 
old   courage,  the   world   of  (lash  McCall. 
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didactic  convenience,  and  if  Skeffington's  answers 
to  the  young  man's  questions  were  not  so  enter- 
taining the  device  would  wear  pretty  thin. 
Possibly,  too,  the  reader  is  given  too  little  in- 
formation about  Skeffington's  misdeeds  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  of  the  man's  moral  stature. 
But  perhaps  O'Connor's  point  is  that  such  a  man 
will  always  be  morally  ambiguous.  Certainly 
the  major  piece  of  sharp  dealing  Skeffington 
pulls  oft  in  the  course  of  the  story  is  so  clever, 
so  audacious,  and  so  well  aimed  that  the  reader 
is  lost  in  admiration  for  the  scheme  even  as  he 
recognizes  that  it  is  blackmail.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  more  engaging  novel  will  appear  this 
winter.    A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection. 

DOMINION    OVER  PALM 

ALEC  WAUGH'S  Island  in  the  Sun  (Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Cudahy,  $3.95)  is  another  study  of 
the  relation  betAveen  private  life  and  public  pol- 
icy, but  here  the  subject  is  treated  at  a  different 
point  in  the  power  cycle.  O'Connor  deals  with 
the  end  of  a  submerged  group's  struggle  for 
power— the  point  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  submerged  group  any  longer,  and  many 
of  them  have  outgrown  their  old  leader.  Waugh 
deals  with  the  early  phases  of  such  a  struggle. 

The  submerged  group  in  Waugh's  novel  are 
the  dark-skinned  people  on  a  British-governed 
island  in  the  Caribbean.  They  have  two  poten- 
tial leaders— an  ignorant  but  ambitious  and 
crudely  effective  black  labor  organizer,  and  a 
lighter-colored  young  barrister  who  has  been  to 
Oxford  and  therefore,  as  Waugh  explains, 
knows  how  things  are  done.  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  is  a  distinguished  soldier, 
a  hereditary  baron,  and  a  man  of  infinite  skill, 
tact,  presence,  wisdom,  courage,  patience,  and 
literacy;  he  could  easily  ride  herd  on  the  not- 
very-seething  masses  and  their  potential  leaders 
if  it  were  not  for  cowardly  and  climbing  minis- 
ters in  Whitehall  and  the  irresponsible  meddling 
of  American  journalists.  But  between  them 
these  two  powers  of  darkness  are  too  much  for 
him,  and  in  the  end  he  bows  out  in  gentlemanly 
fashion,  leaving  the  masses  to  seethe  on  to  their 
dubious  fate. 

But  such  a  summary  of  Island  in  the  Sun  leaves 
out  everything  that  makes  it  a  good  novel. 
Waugh  is  excellent  at  portraying  a  society  which 
officially  has  no  racial  segregation  but  actually 
is  so  drenched  in  the  color  question  that  color 
poisons  almost  every  relationship  and  influences 
almost  every  action,  either  public  or  private.  He 
conveys  the  frustrations  and  limitations,  as  well 
as  the  pleasures,  that  come  with  living  on  a  small 
island. 

He  also  knows  how  to  write  a  novel.  The 
characterization  is  vigorous  and  varied;  the  plot 
is  elaborate  yet  full  of  suspense  and  movement. 
He  has  a  sharp  appreciation  of  how  conversa- 


tion at  the  bridge  table  affects  what  happens. 
The  American  reader  will  doubtless  be  put  off 
by  the  picture  of  his  compatriots,  but  he  may 
also  wonder  if  it  is  as  inaccurate  as  he  might 
wish.  And  Waugh's  argument  for  non-self- 
government  (or  whatever  the  currently  accept- 
able euphemism  for  empire  may  be)  is  no  mere 
anachronistic  survival  from  the  age  of  Kipling; 
it  has  some  solid  political  observation  behind 
it,  as  well  as  considerable  emotional  force. 

I  N  A  Secret  Understanding  (Viking,  $3)  Merle 
Miller  traces  the  relation  between  private  life 
and  public  behavior  in  one  of  the  most  troubling 
and  painful  situations  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ican life.  Miller's  main  character  is  an  Air  Force 
officer  of  the  second  world  war— a  national  hero 
who  in  the  postwar  years  made  a  rich  and  happy 
marriage  and  started  on  a  career  that  promised 
to  be  brilliant.  Then  the  Korean  War  came 
along,  the  flyer  went  back  to  the  Air  Force,  was 
captured,  and  shocked  the  nation  by  broad- 
casting for  the  Communists.  When  he  returns 
to  America  his  wife  and  friends  desert  him,  and 
finally  he  dies  with  a  bullet  in  his  head  and  a 
suicide  note  in  his  pocket. 

In  attempting  to  trace  out  the  maze  of  cir- 
cumstance that  lies  behind  the  flyer's  action 
Miller  constructs  a  highly  ingenious  story,  but 
perhaps  it  is  too  ingenious  to  make  its  point. 
The  circumstances  of  the  flyer's  life  are  so  nearly 
unique  that  his  experience  seems  to  have  little 
to  do  with  the  general  problem  of  apparent 
treason.  And  an  elaborate  plot  serves  to  dispose 
of  a  subject  which  involves  more  than  plot  alone 
can  handle.  It  substitutes  know-how  for  knowl- 
edge: novelistic  slickness  overlays  suffering. 

Actually  my  criticism  of  A  Secret  Understand- 
ing may  arise  from  pure  prejudice.  The  book 
is  a  good  adventure  story,  but  I  think  there  are 
some  situations  that  a  writer  dare  not  turn  into 
adventure  stories  without  running  the  risk  of 
opportunistic  topicality  and  callousness.  If 
Miller's  book  were  laid  in  a  mythical  country 
and  an  unknown  time  I  would  probably  praise 
its  skill  and  recommend  it  as  entertainment. 
Perhaps  less  prejudiced  readers  will  enjoy  it  any- 
way, but  it  happens  to  deal  with  a  subject  I 
don't  want  to  enjoy. 

Boon  Island  (Doubleday,  $3.75)  by  Kenneth 
Roberts,  is  an  adventure  story  written  as  adven- 
ture stories  ought  to  be  written.  It  tells  how, 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  good  ship  Nottingham  put  out  from  the 
British  Isles  with  a  crew  and  a  cargo  of  cheese 
and  butter,  bound  for  America;  how  in  the  dead 
of  winter  it  was  wrecked  off  the  Maine  coast  on 
a  barren  little  collection  of  rocks  called  Boon 
Island;  how  the  men— some  of  them— survived 
for  three  weeks  without  fire  or  almost  anything 
else  usually  counted  necessary  for  survival;  and 


 LIPPINCOTT  PRESENTS  

The  first  great  romantic  novel  of  1956 


GRANNIE  CON 

The  grand  old 
aristocrat  of  a 
thousand  secrets 


"Valleu 


HAL 

Who  loved  two 
women  —  Roxane 
and  his  ballerina 
wife,  Alexa 


A  sensation  in  England  and  South  Africa  and  a  Literary  Guild 
Selection  over  here,  Valley  of  the  Vines  is  the  modern  ro- 
mantic novel  at  its  best.  Set  in  the  exotic  Constantia  Valley,  near 
contemporary  Capetown,  it  is  the  story  of  a  great  aristocrat's 
efforts  to  resolve  dramatic  conflicts  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  $3.75 


ROXANE 

The  French  girl 
whose  past  was  a 
mystery 


By  JOY 
PACKER 


Something 
for  Nothing 

By  CLYDE  BRION  DAVIS.  A  zestful  excur- 
sion into  the  business  of  courting 
chance,  by  a  favorite  American  writer. 
The  nature,  lure,  lore,  forms  and  his- 
tory of  gambling,  with  some  of  its  most 
colorful  practitioners  —  adding  up  to  a 
sure  bet  for  lively,  informative  read- 
ing. $3.75 


The  Unknown 
Angel 

By  MARCH  COST.  A  man  in  search  of  his 
lost  love,  a  beautiful  woman  seeking 
spiritual  truth  —  these  are  the  protag- 
onists of  a  tender,  magical  novel  that 
reveals  how  little  we  know,  how  much 
we  can  learn,  of  those  we  love  most. 
By  the  author  of  The  Hour  Awaits. 

$3.50 


The  Slaughter- 
house Informer 

By  EDWARD  HYAMS.  A  group  of  lively 
English  writers  take  over  a  moribund 
journal  of  the  meat  trade  and  turn  it 
into  an  original,  sophisticated  weekly, 
devoted  to  puncturing  stuffed  shirts, 
bumbling  politicos  and  international 
busybodies.  It's  a  riot  —  for  readers 
with  a  funnybone  who  think  for  them- 
selves. $3.50 

Lafayette 
Carter 

By  MELVIN  LEVY.  The  electrifying  story 
of  a  young  life  turning  to  evil  ways.  An 
uncommonly  moving  novel  about  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy  whose  defiance 
of  a  world  delimited  by  adult  suspicion 
and  jukebox  futility  leads  him  to  the 
shadowy  brink  of  crime.  $3.00 
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...and  which  of  these  hits  have  you  read? 


The 
Exurbanites 

By  A.  C.  SPECTORSKY.  The  national 
best  seller  that  has  brought  a  new 
word  to  the  language,  and  new  in- 
sights into  American  life.  "Those 
who  do  not  read  it  now  for  entertain- 
ment will  eventually  have  to  read  it 
in  self-defense."  —  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Drawings  by  Osborn.  $3.95 


Nothing  Too  Good 
for  a  Cowboy 

By  RICHMOND  P.  HOBSON,  Jr.  A  true 
story  of  the  modern  Canadian  fron- 
tier. "Truly  excellent .  .  .  told  with 
the  gusto  of  campfire,  corral  fence 
and  open  range."  —  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Book  Review.  By  the  author 
of  Grass  Beyond  the  Mountains. 

$3.75 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


Farewell  to 
Valley  Forge 

By  DAVID  TAYLOR.  A  thrilling  and 
authentic  Revolutionary  spy  story. 
"Solid  historical  fiction  —  the  kind 
that  tells  a  good  story  and  manages 
to  illuminate  the  past  as  well." 
— N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review.  By  the 
author  of  Lights  Across  the  Delaware. 

$3.75 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY    Philadelphia  •  New  York 
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"STEWART  H.  HOLBROOK* 

author  of  The  Age  of  the  Moguls 

tells  of  the  river  whose  name 
and  might  are  carved  across 
the  Northwest 
THE 

Columbia 

The  Fiftieth  Vol  ume  in  the 

rivers  of  America  Series 

THIS  IS  THE  drama  of  the  river  whose 
romance  and  splendor  challenged  men's 
dreams  since  Lewis  and  Clark.  It  is  a  story 
of  taming  a  wilderness. ..  of  steamboats  and 
railroads  ...  of  the  dam-builders  who  cre- 
ated a  fertile  paradise.  Written  by  a  best- 
selling  author  and  famous  historian  —  this 
is  an  epic  and  unforgettable  story.  Illus- 
trated by  Ernest  Richardson. 

The  50th  volume  in  the  Rivers  of  America 
series,  called  by  Newsweek:  "Some  of  the 
most  enticing  volumes  of  Americana  ever 
written."  S5.00 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  LIMITED  EDITION  S6.50 
At  .ill  bookstores  RINEH ART  &  CO.,  N.  Y.  16 


The  Standard 
Reference 
in  its 
Field 


HANDBOOK  of 
DENOMINATIONS 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(revised  and  enlarged) 

by  Frank  S.  Mead 


The  latest  and  most  authentic  data 
available  on  266  religious  bodies  in  the 
I  oited  States.  Arranged  alphabetically, 
completely  indexed,  thoroughly  objec- 
tive, it  provides  convenient,  accurate 
information  on  the  history,  doctrine, 
organization,  and  present  status  of  each 
religious  body.  Published  Jan.  9.  $2.95 

at  all  bookstores 

ABINGDON  PRESS 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

how  in  the  end  they  were  rescued  1 
the  brave  and  kindly  people  of  Pori 
mouth.  The  whole  is  admirabi 
researched,  fully  imagined,  an 
vividly  written. 

The  book  is  open  to  one  critic  isn 
the  opening  section  is  a  little  to 
long,  a  little  too  learned,  and  co| 
siderably  marred  by  the  introductiq 
of  a  sextial  theme  that  sets  the  wroii 
tone  for  what  follows.  Roben 
ought  to  rewrite  and  shorten  tit 
section  in  another  version  fc 
younger  readers— with  such  a  chang 
it  would  almost  certainly  becofl 
a  stand-by  among  boys'  book) 
But  in  the  present  (or  adults 
version,  the  story  after  a  slow  stal 
is  as  fresh  and  exciting  as  anyoa 
could  ask. 


YOU  CANT  KILL  fl 

Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying  was  « 
ten  twenty  years  ago  and  its  authc 
George  Orwell,  died  in  1950.  Bti 
it  has  just  been  published  in  t 
country  for  the  first  time  (Harcd 
Brace.  $3.75),  and  for  most  read 
it  will  be  a  new  book.    Like  rif 
of  Orwell's  work  it  is  political, 
it  is  less  obviously  political  than 
better-known    Animal    Farm  a 
19.84,  though  in  my  (minority)  op 
ion  a  finer  book  than  either. 

In  Keep  the  Aspidistra  Flying 
well  is  not  concerned  with  the  1 
terplay  between  private  life  ai 
public  action,  as  O'Connor,  W'augi 
and  Miller  are;  his  characters  al 
too  far  from  the  center  of  politic! 
decision  for  that.  What  he  is  tJ 
cerned  with  can  perhaps  best  be 
tailed  simply  the  conflict  betwefl 
ideology  and  life. 

Life  is  symbolized  by  the  aspitli* 
tra,  an  unlovely  but  apparently  in- 
destructible house  plant  beloved  by 
the  British  lower  middle  classes  and 
worn  behind  their  parlor  curtains  m 
a  badge  that  "they  always  kept  them- 
selves respectable."  Tt  stands  for  tli| 
brute  tenacity  of  life— the  will  to  go 
on,  work  hard,  keep  the  species  gdj 
ing,  preserve  appearances,  and  man 
a  charmless,  graceless,  and  if  need  bl 
silently  heroic  best  of  things,  in  spit? 
ol  all  the  images  the  mind  can 
hatch  to  throttle  hope.  To  "keel 
the  aspidistra  flying"  is  to  accepl 

he  gift  of  life  on  whatever  poo| 

erms  it 
i  here. 


is  offered  and  go  on  from 


'  THE  OPEN  HEART  by  Edward  Weeks,  editor  of 
The  Atlantic.  "Joyous  reading."  —  Carl  Carmer. 
"An  enchanting  book." — John  Mason  Brown.  "A 
book  that  stimulates  the  will  to  live." — Gerald 
Johnson.  Filth  Printing.  $3.50 


-X-  DYLAN  THOMAS  IN  AMERICA  by  John  Malcolm 
Brinnin.  "Here  is  what  Dylan  Thomas  was  like  in 
his  last  desperate  years  ...  A  book  of  unusual 
frankness,  of  uncompromising  honesty." — Winfield 
Townley  Scott.  Illus.  with  photographs.  $4.00 


LINCOLN'S  SONS  by  Ruth  Painter  Randall,  author 
of  Mary  Lincoln.  "Anyone  who  has  ever  loved  a 
child  will  be  charmed  by  Lincoln's  Sons." — Earl 
Schenck  Miers.  With  many  illustrations  from 
photographs.  $5.00 

*  Atlantic  Mon 


A  PARIS  SURGEON'S  STORY  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Bove 
with  Dana  Lee  Thomas.  Dr.  Bove  was  chief  surgeon 
at  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris  between  the  two 
wars.  His  story  is  packed  with  startling  incidents, 
wit,  humor  and  revealing  portraits  of  famous  per- 


sonalities. 


$4.50 


-'-CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS:  MARINER  by  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison.  "Admiral  Morison's  skill  in  writing,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge,  is  worthy  of  the  subject.  This 
biography  is  a  delight,  an  enchantment." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  $3.75 


CIVIL  WAR  ON  THE  WESTERN  BORDER  by  Jay  Mon- 
aghan.  "Absorbingly  interesting." — Orville  Pres- 
cott.  "The  border  war  has  long  cried  for  adequate 
treatment  by  a  competent  historian.  Now  it  has 
had  it."— Bruce  Catton.  $6.00 

Press  Books 


At  ail  bookstores  *  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  .boston 
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Published 

on 

his 

250th 

birthday 


ofranktin 


A  selection  from  his  personal  letters. 
Edited  by  Leonard  W.  Labaree 
and  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr. 


A  book  for  every  admirer  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  every  collector  of  Americana, 
and  every  connoisseur  of  printing. 

at  your  bookstore 


6  color  flates 

J3.75 

YALE  university  press,  new  haven,  Connecticut. 


Start  to 
speak 

SPANISH 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


in  on/y  7  days 


It's  a  fact,  the  new  Language  Phone  Method 
will  have  you  speaking  words,  phrases,  even 
entire  sentences  within  one  short  week!  Wkh 
this  proven  method  you  learn  a  foreign  language 
just  as  you  would  a  popular  song.  This  way,  you 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  language  professor  elec- 
trically transcribed  on  high-fidelity  unbreakable 
records.  At  the  same  time  you  see  the  words  he  is 
speaking  in  a  printed  supplementary  manual. 
What's  more,  you  learn  to  speak  correctly,  with 
exactly  the  right  inflections — true  Parisian  French, 
true  Heidelberg  German,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Mail  coupon  below  for  the  free  booklet  that  tells 
you  all  about  the  new  Language  Phone  Method. 

|  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  , 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  H-23  i 

153  East  24th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  I 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  about  the  I 
quick,  easy  way   to  learn    (    )  Spanish, 

(    )  French,    <     )  German,    (    )  Italian,  | 

and  tell  me  how  I  may  obtain  a  complete  ■ 

Language  Phone  Kit  for  seven  days'  free  I 

trial.  ■ 

Name  


Address  

City  Zone.  .  .  State. 


I 
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"If  all  economists  in  the 
world  were  laid  end  to 
end,  they  still  wouldn't 
reach  a  conclusion." 

Why  is  modern  economics  notori- 
ously unable  to  make  dependable 
economic  predictions  or  effective 
policy  recommendations? 
Because,  says  Mr.  Schoeffler, 
-economists  have  seldom  devised 
their  own  tools  of  thought  — they 
have,  instead,  imported  inappro- 
priate concepts  and  laws  from  the 
exact  sciences.  With  case  studies 
in  current  economic  thought, 
economist  Schoeffler  demon- 
strates the  limitations  of  such 
"scientific"  tools.  By  taking  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  economic 
"facts,"  he  says,  economists  could 
achieve  more  dependable  and 
useful  results.  His  penetrating— 
and  controversial— book  will  flut- 
ter the  dovecotes  in  all  the  social 
sciences. 

The  Failures 
of  Economics 

A  DIAGNOSTIC  STUDY 

By  Sidney  Schoeffler 

$4.75  Ask  your  bookseller 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

Against  this  doughty  botanical, 
specimen  Orwell  pits  three  young 
people  of  the  1930s,  each  of  whom 
has  an  idea  of  himself  and  of  what 
his  place  in  society  ought  to  be  that! 
has  brought  him  to  a  dead  end.  One 
is  a  rich  Socialist,  a  very  nice  and 
very  foolish  young  man  who  is  to0] 
ashamed  of  his  money  to  enjoy  i|| 
Another  is  a  woman  trying  to  pre- 
serve at  thirty  the  image  of  her  hap- 
pier and  more  prosperous  girlhood. 
The  third,  and  most  important,  is  a 
clerk  in  a  bookstore  who  flatly  ra 
fuses  the  life  of  money-grubbing 
which  is  the  only  life  he  can  see  bm 
fore  him.  The  power  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  honesty  and  intensity  with 
which  it  explores  the  young  manfj 
case  against  his  own  life  and  create! 
the  desperation  he  must  go  through: 
before  he  can  accept  the  way  of  the! 
aspidistra. 

This  is  a  remarkable  novel. 

F  E  W  instances  of  the  disastrous  in- 
terplay that  can  take  place  betweei 
private  life  and  public  policy  have 
captured  the  imagination  of  the 
world  as  the  Dreyfus  case  has.  What 
began  as  a  piece  of  bureaucratic  bun- 
gling—the arrest  of  the  wrong  mal 
j  for  espionage— went  on  to  poison  or 
distort  every  life  drawn  into  its  vor- 
tex, and  in  the  end  produced  a  social 
and  political  revolution  that  (ailed 
in  question  some  of  the  fundamental 
assumptions  of  modern  political  life. 
The  Dreyfus  Case  (Reynal,  S5),  b| 
Guy  Chapman,  professor  emeritus  of 
modern  history  at  the  University  of 
Leeds,  is  not  only  an  intricate  and 
fascinating  account  of  the  case  but! 
it  is  also  (as  nearly  as  a  rank  amateur 
can  tell)  a  fundamental  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  its  significance.  The  usual 
version— as  so  often  happens  in  the 
writing  of  history— is  the  version  ot 
the  winning  side,  the  Dreyfusards, 
Chapman  holds  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  other  side, 
not  because  he  for  a  moment  sup- 
poses that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  both  the  1 aith 
and  the  principles  of  the  other  side 
were  better  than  has  generally  been 
supposed. 

At  bottom  Chapman  sees  the  case,1 
after  the  initial  blunder,  as  a  con- 
frontation of  two  basically  opposed 
attitudes  toward  the  object  of  po- 
litical life,  a  confrontation  between 
those  who  believed  that  the  object  is 


THE  "BR  EAT  H  OF  APOLLO" 
WARMS  THE  WORLD! 


s  ■: 


F"rom  a  crevice  in  the  ground  of 
ancient  Greece  emerged  a  legend,  a 
temple,  and  an  industry. 

It  was  noticed  that  natural  gas 
seeping  through  the  opening  had 
strange  effects  on  those  who 
approached  the  spot.  And  the  Greeks 
had  words  for  it,  "The  Breath  of  Apollo", 
in  the  belief  that  the  vapors  were 
a  exhaled  by  the  god.  On  the  site,  they 

built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
In  its  chambers  sat  the  Delphic  Oracles 
who  influenced  the  religious, 
political  and  cultural  life  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  Gas  in  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  is  an  exciting,  romantic 
adventure.  You'll  learn  how  gas,  once  important 
only  as  a  superstition,  became  a  vital 
factor  in  our  modern  civilization.  Today,  it 
literally  "warms  the  world"  and  powers  industry. 

Like  all  World  Book  articles,  it  is  stimulating, 
interesting,  broadening.  Authoritative  coverage  and 
humanized  treatment  of  living  facts  are  among 
the  many  reasons  why,  year  after  year,  more  people 
buy  World  Book  than  any  other  encyclopedia. 


WORLD  BOOK 

encyclopedia 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54-,  Illinois 


Also  publishers  of  Childcraft,  America's  famous  child  development  pint 
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how  our 
denominations 
came  to  be  .  . 


tevelopment 
of  Modern 

Christianity 


SINCE  1500 

by  Frederick  A.  Norwood 

A  succinct  account  of  the 
rise  of  denominations  in  their 
historical  context — from  a.d. 
1300  to  the  present.  Marked 
by  trustworthy  scholarship 
and  an  easy,  relaxed  style, 
this  book  is  a  "must"  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  the 
Church  and  its  history.  $3.75 


HIS  HEART 

TOMORROW 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 

TODAY 

More  than  500,000  chil- 
dren with  damaged  hearts 
look  to  medical  research . . . 
supported  by  the  Heart 
Fund  ...  for  a  brighter 
tomorrow. 

Their  hearts  need  your  help 
today.  Give  generously. 
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order  and  those  who  believed  that  it 
is  justice.  Beyond  the  very  few  who 
actually  engaged  in  the  skulduggery, 
most  of  the  men  concerned  tried  to 
do  what  they  thought  was  right, 
Chapman  believes. 

The  political  situation,  as  usual  in 
French  republican  politics,  was  ex- 
asperatingly  complicated;  it  was  also 
precarious.  And  after  the  first  court 
martial  the  case  involved  not  merely 
the  question  of  Dreyfus'  innocence 
but  a  question  of  reopening  the  na- 
tion's past  action  to  revision.  For  a 
good  many  men— those  who  believed 
that  order  must  be  preserved— the 
case  simply  could  not  be  reopened; 
it  was  too  great  a  threat  to  political 
stability.  For  others  justice  must  be 
served  at  whatever  cost.  But  in  the 
second  group,  especially  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  case,  Chapman  finds 
vulgar  opportunism  rampant,  and 
except  for  the  personal  rehabilita- 
tion of  Dreyfus  he  thinks  the  conse- 
quences of  revision  almost  wholly 
bad. 

W  hether  this  is  a  correct  reading 
of  the  events  only  a  man  as  superbly 
informed  as  Chapman  himself  could 
say;  certainly  it  is  a  very  contem- 
porary reading  in  its  suggestion  that 
the  conflict  between  order  and  jus- 
tice cannot  always  be  immediately 
and  easily  resolved— as  such  diverse 
problems  as  the  civil  rights  of  Com- 
munists and  segregation  in  public 
schools  have  brought  home  to  us. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things 
about  the  case  is  the  character  of 
Dreyfus  himself.  It  is  pretty  clear 
that  he  was  not  a  man  who  fitted 
in  very  well  as  a  young  officer.  He 
behaved  admirably  after  his  years  of 
imprisonment  and  retrial,  neither  ex- 
ploiting himself  nor  permitting  his 
exploitation  by  others.  He  took  no 
pari  in  the  revolution  called  by  his 
name.  Yet  poetic  justice  somehow 
demands  that  out  of  all  that  hap- 
pened to  him  there  should  have  come 
a  tragic  stature  that  he  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  lacked.  He  lived 
quietly  and  with  dignity,  com- 
manded troops  in  the  first  world  war 
and  survived  until  1935,  in  his  old 
age  playing  a  good  deal  of  bridge. 

"One  evening  his  partner  re- 
marked that  a  certain  X  had  been 
arrested  for  espionage,  and  then, 
realizing  the  tactlessness  of  his  re- 
mark, added  that  he  did  not  suppose 
there  was  anything  in  it.  Dreyfus, 


calmly  dealing,  rejoined:  'Oh,  I  don't 
know;  after  all,  there's  no  smoke 
without  fire.'  " 

Certainly  a  most  extraordinary  re-: 
mark. 

Chapman  holds  a  flattering  vieil 
of  his  reader's  education,  and  any- 
one who  comes  to  The  Dreyfus  Case 
without  previous  acquaintance  with^ 
French  politics  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  would  be  well  advised  to 
bone  up  by  reading  a  survey  of  the 
period  first.  The  cast  of  characters! 
is  immense,  and  Chapman  is  not  a 
master  of  the  kind  of  portraiture  or] 
the  memorable  phrase  that  enables 
the  reader  to  move  knowinglv  among 
such  a  press.  The  style  is  textbook- 
ish.  But  the  absorbing  story  is  all 
there,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  it. 

"to  hell 

with  justificatio  in*''! 

JOHN  MASTERS'  Bugles  and 
a  Tiger  (Viking,  S3. 95)  is  an  exciting 
account  of  a  half-dozen  years  in  the 
author's  life  as  a  soldier,  beginning 
with  his  military  education  at  Sand- 
hurst, continuing  through  his  service 
as  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  and 
ending  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war.  It  is  a  personal 
adventure  story  and  a  very  fine  one, 
full  of  colorful  incident  and  humor.] 
It  is  also  a  book  in  praise  of  order. 

Masters  speaks  of  himself  as  ''an] 
iconoclast  by  nature,"  he  says  that 
his  "code  has  never  been  quite  the 
same  as  anyone  else's,"  and  there  is 
about  him  something  of  the  born 

O  | 

outsider.  But  the  basic  unity  and 
drama  of  his  book  lie  in  the  struggle 
to  belong  and  the  espousal  of  the 
value  of  submitting  to  a  larger  order 
than  the  mind  can  grasp.  Obviously 
as  a  young  officer  Masters  was  abler, 
more  intelligent,  better-read,  and 
more  variously  gifted  than  most  of 
his  fellow  officers,  and  he  started  out 
in  life  with  very  high  expectations  of 
himself,  which  have  been  to  a  re- 
markable extent  fulfilled. 

But  from  his  work  with  Indian 
troops  he  learned  that  "abilit\  is  not 
really  very  important.  It  was  for  the 
conscientious,  thoughtful,  brave,  and, 
above  all,  straightforward  man  that 
people  gave  their  best."  The  good 
officer  does  not  concern  himself  over- 
much with  "rights"— the  key  words 
are  duty  and  self-respect.  Masters 
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has  a  low  opinion  of  the  abstractions 
about  political  justice  for  India  origi- 
nating among  politicians  and  politi- 
cal writers  ignorant  of  the  living 
traditions  of  the  country  and  of  the 
British  there. 

In  the  end,  as  he  sits  alone  among 
the  trophies  of  his  regiment  in  an 
army  post  in  India,  looking  back 
over  the  long  and  splendid  history 
of  the  unit  and  over  the  century  and 
a  half  his  own  family  served  out 
there,  he  begins  to  wonder  what  the 
whole  British  stay  in  India  meant. 
He  lists  some  of  its  accomplishments, 
and  then  breaks  off:  "To  hell  with 
justification.  Let  someone  else  worry 
about  that.  ...  I  had  been  formed 
by  my  blood,  my  country,  my  profes- 
sion, my  regiment,  and  India." 

Beneath  its  brilliant  surface 
Bugles  and  a  Tiger  is  an  eloquent 
and  forceful  argument  for  an  atti- 
tude toward  life:  keep  the  regimental 
colors  flying.  It  is  the  Book-of-the- 
Month-Club  selection  for  January. 

ATA  time  when  more  and  more 
voices  are  raised  in  support  of  the 
argument  for  order,  it  is  reassuring 
to  come  across  at  least  one  book  in 
support  of  the  liberal  hope  that 
society  can  be  made  more  and  more 
conformable  to  the  ideal  of  justice. 
Such  a  book  is  Charles  Frankel's  The 
Case  for  Modern  Man  (Harper, 
$3.50).  This  is  an  excellent  defense 
of  historical  liberalism— not  of  lib- 
eralism in  the  left-wing  sense  but  of 
the  liberalism  that  underlies  vir- 
tually all  American  politics  and  the 
politics  of  most  of  what  is  called  the 
free  world. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  lib- 
eralism (to  abridge  Frankel's  formu- 
lation, perhaps  unjustly)  lies  in  its 
belief  that  man  can  learn  from  ex- 
perience and  is  free  to  apply  what 
he  learns  to  the  future.  If  man  can 
do  this,  then  progress  is  possible.  But 
such  a  belief  carries  with  it  sweeping 
implications  for  both  the  individual 
and  society.  It  means  that  there  must 
be  a  certain  tentativeness  about  what 
a  man  believes,  because  experience  is 
vaster  than  any  one  man  can  know; 
it  requires  tolerance,  because  dif- 
ferent men  know  different  areas  of 
experience.  Tolerance  requires  that 
compromise  will  be  the  method  of 
political  life,  which  means  that  the 
individual  can  never  look  to  the  state 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  highest 


ideals;  the  best  the  state  can  do  is 
to  provide  a  framework  in  which  he 
can  pursue  these  ideals,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  voluntary  associa- 
tions. But  the  state  is  kept  responsi- 
ble because  it  is  always  scrutinized  in 
the  light  of  the  ideals  its  members] 
hold.   Reform  is  possible. 

But  can  man  profit  from  experi- 
ence? Frankel  regards  this  as  a 
problem  in  the  philosophy  of  history, 
and  he  examines  four  leading  anti- 
liberal  philosophies  of  history—  Mari- 
tain's,  Niebuhr's,  Mannheim's,  and 
Toynbee's— to  see  if  they  provide  a 
better  description  of  what  happens 
in  history  than  liberalism  does.  This 


is  a  brilliant  job.  Frankel  sum- 
marizes the  thought  of  each  man 
with  admirable  succinctness,  and  he 
has,  except  in  the  instance  of  Man- 
tain,  a  real  feeling  for  whatever  is 
beautiful  in  the  ideas  under  disci*! 
sion.  But  he  shows,  by  relent  less  J 
argument,  where  each  philosophy 
fails. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  say  how,! 
Frankel  does  this,  for  the  attack! 
varies  greatly  from  one  philosophy  tol 
another.  But  behind  each  analysis] 
there  lurks  the  same  question:  If  man] 
cannot  learn  from  experience,  where,1] 
do  philosophies  of  history  come] 
from?  Doesn't  any  attempt  to  assessi 
the  meaning  of  past  experience! 
tacitly  assume  that  we  can  profit 
from  it? 

The  other  major  undertaking  o| 
Frankel's  book  is  the  re-examination 
of  the  stereotype  of  liberalism.  He 
looks  at  certain  key  liberal  ideas  in 
the  historical  context  that  produced 
them  and  shows  that  often  they  have 
been  misunderstood.  He  shows,  for 
instance,  that  the  idea  of  the  per 
fectibility  of  man  did  not  mean  to 
Condorcet  that  man  was  en  route  to 
perfection;  it  meant  that  his  lot 
could  be  improved.  He  shows  that 
historically  belief  in  the  goodness  ol 
man  did  not  result  in  blindly  trust- 
ing human  nature  but  instead  in  con- 
stitutions carefully  designed  to  see 
that  no  one  man  had  too  much 
power. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Frankel 
faces  the  most  telling  criticism  that 
has  been  aimed  at  the  social  conse- 
quences of  liberalism— the  criticism 
that  in  practice  liberalism  has 
divided  man  internally  and  estranged 
him  from  the  groups  to  which  he 
"naturally"  belongs,  that  it  has  split 
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I  into  economic-  man  and  political 
I  and  religious  man  and  so  on, 
L  the  result  that  he  has  little  sense 
himself  as  a  single,  effective 
Lan  being.  In  fact  Frankel  be- 
ts that  the  very  philosophies  of 
pry  he  rejects  reflect  the  indi- 
kal's  "feeling  of  helplessness  be- 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  massive  his- 
bal  events." 

nfortnnately,  Frankel's  sugges- 
|s  for  alleviating  this  sense  of 

mentation  and  alienation  are 
;e  nearly  routine  than  anything 
in  his  book.  His  attempt  to 
pie  man's  feeling  of  strangeness 
he  world  on  the  rapidity  of  tech- 
bgical  change  is  beside  the  point, 
Luse  technological  innovation  is 
Inseparable  by-product  of  liberal- 
|  and  his  idea  that  technological 
ovation  should  somehow  be 
Iced  seems  an  anti-liberal  sugges- 
i. 

fn  one  point  Frankel  is  certainly 
k:  liberalism  has  enormously  in- 
Ised  man's  expectations  of  him- 
and  of  his  fellows  and  of  society, 
this  should  not  have  been  treated 
an  incidental  observation;  it  lies 
khe  very  heart  of  the  problem, 
eralism  has  produced  a  civiliza- 
n  in  which  many  limitations  on 
pan  life— limitations  on  its  length, 
material  comfort,  and  so  on—have 
n  drastically  and  dramatically 
led  back.  The  danger  is  that  men 
I  therefore  conclude  that  liberal- 
promises  a  life  with  no  limita- 
is  at  all.  But  the  limitations, 
ugh  altered,  remain,  and  contem- 
rary  liberalism  must  come  to  terms 
jh  them.  Its  failure  to  do  so  can 
y  result  in  that  stale  holding  op- 
jtion  known  as  "doctrinaire  lib- 
Qism." 

Dn  the  question  of  how  liberalism 
raid  go  about  repairing  its  own 
Incomings  The  Case  for  Modern 
in  is  least  satisfactory,  but  it  serves 
I  cause  of  liberalism  Avell  by  de- 
eding it  against  its  detractors  and 
■'relieving  it  of  considerable  excess 

I  MAY  be  restful  to  turn  at  last 
Hthe  story  of  a  people  whose  politi- 
p  problems  received  tire  most  final 
kail  solutions:  obliteration.  These 
it  the  Hittites,  who  for  two  mil- 
kknia  were  almost  completely 
■known  except  for  a  few  mentions 
I  their  name  in  the  Bible.  Sud- 
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lines,  tells  where  they  go,  how  much  they  charge, 
briefly  describes  accommodations.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  travelers  all  over  the  world  swear 
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A  big  SI  worth,  especially  as  it  can  open  the 
way  to  more  travel  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
For  your  copy,  simpl)'  tear  out  ad.  print  name  & 
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BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  free 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  ot  a  Pub- 
lither.  It  tells  how  we  can  publish,  promote  and  distrib- 
ute your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP.  It's  free 
Vantage  Press.  120  W.  31  St.,  New  York. 


BEST  BRITISH  BOOKS— ALL  SUBJECTS 

Free  Bargain  Catalog  lists  hundreds  of  interesting  titles 
at  lowest  prices:  Fiction,  Literature,  Social  Science^.  Art. 
Travel.  Religion,  Psychology,  History.  War,  British  Isles, 
Royalty,  Reprints.  Reference,  etc.  Orders  airmailed  daily 
to  Britain,  shipped  direct  to  vou.  Wants  solicited. 
TRANSATLANTIC  BOOKS,  Box  22- H  N. Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 


SELL  YOUR  LITERARY  SERVICES 

through  this  effective  department  which  reaches  a  highly 
interested  audience  active  in  the  writing  field.    Rates  tor 
%  in.  space:  $26.25;  $24.94  for  each  of  six  times;  or 
$23.63  for  each  of  twelve  times.    One  inch  pro  rata. 
Haepeb's  Magazine 

49  East  33rd  St..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


NURSES... TEACHERS 

and  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  at  least  19 
years  old.  You  are  needed  as  a  camp 
counselor  this  summer.  There  are  openings 
at  camps  all  over  the  country.  People  with 
camp  experience  .  .  .  and  those  with  a  skill 
in  some  one  camp  activity  are  especially 
preferred.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
now  for  your  Camp  Staff  Questionnaire. 
Address: 

MISS  ADELE  WALLACE 

School  &  Camp  Department 
49  E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


derily,  in  less  than  a  century,  they 
have  been  rediscovered:  their  lan- 
guage, history,  political  institutions, 
art,  and  architecture  are  now  known, 
and  they  turn  out  to  have  been  no 
insignificant  little  desert  tribe  but 
the  founders  of  an  impressive  empire 
in  what  is  now  Eastern  Turkey— an 
empire  that  lasted  about  700  years 
(roughly   1900-1200  B.C.),  that 'pro- 


vided "the  first  historical  conflict  be 
tween  East  and  West,"  and  that  sue 
cessfully  met  in  battle  the  grea 
Pharaoh  Ramses  II.  The  story  of  th< 
Hittites  and  their  dramatic  rediscov 
ery  by  archeologists  and  linguists  i 
the  subject  of  a  fascinating  book 
The  Secret  of  the  Hittites  (Knopf 
S5),  by  C.  W.  Ceram,  author  of  Go4j 
Graves,  and  Scholars 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


KATHERIXE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

The  Sunken  Garden,  by  Douglass 
Wallop. 

This  saga  of  the  American  suburbs 
(haven't  we  almost  a  suburban  school 
of  the  novel  now?)  is  described  by  its 
publisher  as  "A  compassionate  story 
of  love,  marriage,  and  infidelity." 
Surely  that  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 
But  as  the  story  unfolds,  neither  wife 
nor  mistress  has  sufficient  salt  or 
stature  (the  man  is  rather  better  in 
his  gray-flannel-suit  way)  to  make 
either  marriage  or  infidelity  seem 
worth  the  trouble,  though  marriage 
surely  has  the  edge.  There  are  excel- 
lent passages  which  are  almost  docu- 
mentary descriptions  of  suburban 
middle-class  living  (it  is  a  school)  and 
one  particularly  good  satiric  chapter 
on  American  Christmases  (the  mul- 
tiple gift).  1  think  the  author  is  re- 
belling, and  rightfully  by  ray  lights, 
at  whatever  rubs  the  edge  off  the  best 
in  human  feeling,  but  his  people  are 
never  big  enough  or  convincing 
enough  to  get  the  story  oft  the 
ground.  By  the  author  of  The  Year 
the  Yankees  Lost  the  Pennant. 

Norton,  S3. 50 

Run,  by  Margaret  Shedd. 

In  Miss  Shedd's  stories  (several  of 
which  have  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine) there  is  always  a  great  weighing 
of  compassion  against  violence,  a 
great  stirring  up  of  psychological 
depths.  Her  problem  is  to  keep  the 
reader  believing  in  these  extraordi- 
nary tales  which  nearly  always  verge 
on  the  pathological.  Surely  this  novel 
does— the  story  of  a  boy's  day  of 
terror,  the  summing  up  of  many  days. 
And  the  things  that  trouble  him, 


from  the  first  great  fact  of  bein 
without  a  father,  need  a  card  hide 
or  a  psychiatrist's  file  to  keep  then 
straight.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  tot 
grotesque  and  subterranean  am 
symbolic— a  lot  of  it  takes  place  ii 
a  sewer.  But  it's  an  exciting  story  a 
a  physical  chase  and  of  the  dan 
places  of  the  mind  that  were  respon 
sible  for  it.  Doubleday,  S3.a 

NON-FICTIOfi 

We  Die  Alone,  by  David  Ha  worth 
This  is  the  perfect  escape  story 
The  hero  is  fan  Baalsrud,  a  Xor 
wegian  who  was  one  of  a  party  o. 
saboteurs  (and  the  only  survivor 
who  sailed  from  the  Shetland  Island- 
in  the  winter  of  1943  to  perform 
mission  in  their  native  country,  ther 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  fan,  hi' 
whole  expedition  lost  at  the  very 
moment  of  landing,  had  only  one 
hope  of  survival.  It  was  to  travel 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  with  nc 
equipment,  the  eightx  miles  across 
Norway's  mountains  to  the  Swedish 
border.  His  adventures  are  astonish 
ing  to  the  point  of  disbelief,  but' 
the  joy  of  the  book;  aside  from  the 
charm  of  the  hero's  character,  ii 
that  every  incredible  adventure  has 
been  verified.  For  in  spite  of  the1 
title  Jan  did  not  die  and  he  was  not. 
except  in  suffering,  alone.  He  was1 
helped  all  along  his  dreadful  ordeal 
by  wonderful,  simple,  and  coura- 
geous people  who  risked  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  their  families  for 
him  and  his  cause.  And  after  the 
war  Mr.  Haworth,  who  was  the 
British  second  in  command  ot  the 
secret  navy  base  in  Shetland  where 
the  expedition  started,  went  back 
with  Jan  and  talked  to  all  those  peo- 
ple (many  of  whom  had  not  known 
what  the  final  outcome  of  fan's  story 
was)  and  saw  their  houses  and  heard 
their  stories  of  the  clays  and  nighU 
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■  terror— not  only  corroborating 
fL's  storv.  but  adding  to  it.  The 
4dcr  shares  the  satisfying  experi- 
■\  There  are  good  end  maps,  won- 
Bid  pictures  of  very  fine  laces,  and 
1, ruel.  austere,  but  most  beautiful 
Antiv.  A  remarkable  book  written 
iji  restraint  and  humor.  Book  of 

■  Month  with  Episode  of  Sparrows 
§j<Uimer  Godden,  for  December. 

Macmillan,  $3.95 

Story  of  Sandy,  by  Susan  Stan- 
e  Wexler. 

Bdy's  neurotic  mother,  on  the 
h  of  her  second  child,  decided 
Sandy,  then  nearly  two,  was  a 
fenital  imbecile  and  would  never 
elop   normally.    A   doctor  had 
ed  her  up  and  there  were,  of 
rse,   some    alarming  symptoms. 

Sandy's  father  called  his  own 
ptive  mother  and  asked  her  to 
the  child  to  save  him  from  being 
itutionalized.   She  did.   This  is 

■  very  simple  and  unadorned  story 
■what  she  and  her  husband  and 

■  psychiatrists  and  teachers  have 
■e  to  turn  him  into  a  normal 
Id.  Straightforward,  unsenti- 
Bital,  and  therefore  both  informa- 


■  and  moving. 

Bobbs-Merrill,  $2.75 

Re  Windward  Road,  by  Archie 
J  r. 

■ou  may  think  you  don't  care 
Bjut  turtles,  but  when  you're 
fcugh  reading  this  book  you  will. 
Hd  about  a  great  many  other  fauna 
hi  flora— and  people— you  never 
ftw  before.  The  delight  that  Pro- 
Bor  Carr  (professor  of  biological 
[dnce  at  the  University  of  Florida) 
Hes  in  them  and  in  the  remote 
Wintry  on  far  edges  of  the  Carib- 
b,m  where  his  adventures  take 
Bee,  is  highly  infectious.  A  charm- 
ii  ly  written,  leisurely  book  for  re- 
ading reading.  Pictures  too. 

Knopf,  $4.50 

Kites  of  a  Native  Son,  by  James 
Illdwin. 

\n  extraordinarily  sensitive,  poign- 
antly literate  account  of  a  young 
nierican  Negro's  search  for  identity. 
i>  happens  to  be  a  distinguished 
liter,  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  his 
Ires,  his  disciplines,  his  mixed  love 
iikl  hate  of  his  country  are  the  heri- 
«e  of  every  American  Negro— and 


Who 

will  help 
Clementina? 


This  is  Clementina,  Italian,  age 
5.  Home  is  a  hut;  no  gas,  no 
running  water,  no  toilet.  The 
floor  is  heat  en  earth.  One  bed 
for  the  family.  Blankets  are 
dirty  rags  and  clothes  gathered 
together  at  the  end  of  the  day 
.  .  .  every  day.  The  kitchen  is  a 
rudimentary  fire-place.  Clem- 
entina  has  not  yet  gone  to  kindergarten  .  .  .  this  will  be  next  year. 
A  child  who  never  owned  a  toy  .  .  .  who  knows  not  how  to  play  .  .  .  she 
gathers  wood  for  fuel  in  the  nearby  woods,  does  the  family  washing  in 
the  public  lavatory,  looks  after  her  mother  and  father  who  are  ill  and 
her  younger  brother.  Her  parents  look  with  anguish  at  their  child  who 
never  smiles.  For  Clementina,  hunger  is  never  appeased,  misery  deep. 
Burdened  beyond  her  years,  her  sad,  bewildered  eyes  tell  the  story  of 
her  wretchedness.  Help  to  this  family  means  hope  instead  of  despair 
.  .  .  a  chance  to  live  .  .  .  a  bulwark  against  destructive  ideologies. 

\ou  alone,  or  as  a  member  of  a  group,  can  help  these  children  by  be- 
coming a  Foster  Parent.  \ou  will  be  sent  the  case  history  and  photograph 
of  "your"  child  upon  receipt  of  application  with  initial  payment.  "Your" 
child  is  told  that  you  are  his  or  her  Foster  Parent.  All  correspondence  is 
through  our  office,  and  is  translated  and  encouraged.  \\  e  do  no  ina>s  relief. 
Each  child,  treated  as  an  individual,  receives  food,  clothing,  shelter,  educa- 
tion and  medical  care  according  to  his  or  her  needs. 

The  Plan  is  a  non-political,  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  government-ap- 
proved, independent  relief  organization,  helping  children,  wherever  the 
need,  in  England.  France.  Belgium.  Italy.  Holland.  Greece,  W  estern  Ger- 
manv  and  Korea,  and  is  registered  under  No.  VFA019  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the  I  nited  Stales  Government  and 
is  filed  w  ith  the  National  Information  Bureau.  lour  help  is  vital  to  a  child 
stru'"'din<r  for  life.  Won  t  von  let  sonic  child  love  von? 

T  osier  pzuents' Via* 

Tor  Wat  &atd*e»,ut. 

43  W.  61st  STREET,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 


1956  FPP  for  WC  Inc. 


PARTIAL  1. 1ST  OF 

SPONSORS  AND 
FOSTER  PARENTS 

Arturo  Toscanini 
Alary  Pickford 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  VV.  Sarnoff 
Dr.  .loit it  Haj  ties  Holmes 

.lean  Tennyson 
Helen  Haj  eg 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kusk 
Edw  aril  R.  M  arrow 

Blng  Crosbj 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cow  lea 
K.  C.  Gilford 
Goi  .and  Mrs.  W  alter  Kohler 
Charles  R.  I  look 


r 


i 

Founded  1937  !_ 


FOSTER  PARENTS'  PLAN  FOR  WAR  CHILDREN,  INC.  H-2-56 

43  W.  61st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  P.  O.  Box  65,  Sta.  B,  Montreal,  Que. 

A.  I  wisli  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  of  a  needy  child  for  one 

year.    If  possible,  sex  

I  will  pay  $15  a  month  for  one  year  ($180).  Payment  will 
be  monthly  (  >.  quarterly  (  ),  semiannually  (  ), 
yearly  (     ).    1  enclose  herewith  my  first  payment  $  

n.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child,  hut  I  would  like  to  help  a  child  by 
contributing  $  

Nam   

Address   

City   Zone  State  

Date   Contributions  are  deductible  from  Income  Tax. 
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Thoroughgoing, 
honest  and  frank...  \ 
This  book  will  correct 
the  misconceptions  of 
almost  a  century"*  / 

Pioneering 

IN 

Big  Business 


HISTORY 

OF 
STANDARD 

OIL 
COMPANY 
(NEW  JERSEY) 
1882-1911 


y  RALPH  W.  HIDY, 
History  Dept.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  MURIEL  E.  HIDY, 
Associate  of  the  Business  History 
Foundation.  This  absorbing 
book  covers  the  entire  range 
of  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 
operations  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1882  to  the  famed  court 
decree  of  1911.  The  policies 
and  practices  followed  by  the 
corporation's  executives  are 
considered  in  detail,  as  are  all 
the  widespread  functions  of 
the  combination,  from  the 
finding  and  processing  of  pe- 
troleum to  the  marketing  of 
Standard  Oil  products.  The 
authors  have  had  unrestricted 
access  to  company  records  and 
complete  freedom  of  publica- 
tion. 

"We  have  been  accorded  fresh 
insights  into  that  complex 
process  of  decision  -  making 
and  risk-taking  by  which  bus- 
iness has  made  such  extraor- 
dinary forward  strides  in 
America . . .  Learning  and  bus- 
iness enterprise  have  profited 
immeasurably."  —  *  Louis  M. 
Hacker,  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review 

With  four-color  map,  tables, 
drawings,  and  32  pages  of 
photographs.  Index.  800  pages. 

$7.50  at  all  bookstores 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 
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why.  One  of  the  most  revealing  pas- 
sages of  the  book  is  one  in  which  he 
delineates  the  differences  in  attitude 
between  Negro  African  "colonials" 
and  American  Negroes  in  Paris: 
"The  African  has  not  yet  endured 
the  utter  alienation  of  himself  from 
his  people  and  his  past.  His  mother 
did  not  sing  'Sometimes  I  Feel  Like 
a  Motherless  Child.'  "  The  book  is 
full  of  dazzling  flashes  of  informing 
perception.  There  is  no  softness 
here.  How  could  there  be?  It  is 
tough  and  searching  and  real  but 
far  from  hopeless,  and  reading  it  is  a 
thought-provoking  experience.  Two 
of  the  chapters,  "Stranger  in  the  Vil- 
lage" and  "Me  and  My  House  .  .  ." 
appeared  in  this  magazine. 

Beacon  Press,  $2.75 

FORECAST 

First  Novels 

Random  House  announces  for 
March  a  first  novel  by  Thomas  An- 
derson, an  ex-copy  boy  for  Time 
magazine.  He  is  also  a  veteran  of  the 
Korean  war  and  the  novel,  about 
that  war,  is  called  Your  Own  Be- 
loved Sons.  From  John  Day,  also  in 
March,  comes  No  Traveler  Returns 
by  James  Lord,  very  full  of  Conti- 
nental travel.  In  April  Random 
House  goes  lyrical  over  another  first 
novel  by  a  Luce  man,  William 
Bfinckley,  who  has  written  Don't  Go 
Near  the  Water,  which  they  call  the 
No  Time  for  Sergeants  for  the  Navy; 
and  over  the  republishing  of  Savrola, 
originally  published  in  1900,  by  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four  called 
Winston  Churchill— his  first  and  last 
novel. 

Old  Masters 

All  of  Frank  Slaughter's  Biblical 
novels  have  been  best  sellers  and 
Doubleday  confidently  expects  the 
same  from  The  Scarlet  Cord,  his  new 
novel  about  Rahab,  the  woman  of 
Jericho,  which  they  will  publish  in 
February.  Also  from  Doubleday,  but 
in  March,  comes  the  Literary  Guild 
selection,  Jubilee,  a  Civil  War  novel 
by  John  Brick,  author  of  The  Rifle- 
man, The  King's  Rangers,  and  They 
Ran  for  Their  Lives.  Irwin  Shaw's 
new  novel,  coming  from  Random 
House  in  March,  is  called  Lacy 
Crown,  named  for  its  heroine,  "the 
kind  of  woman  people  talk  about." 
The  spring  promises  to  be  lively. 


These  distinguished 
books  are  the  leading 
contenders  for  the 
NATIONAL, 

BOOK  AWARD 

this  year: 

FICTION 

Andersonville  —  MacKinlay  Kantor 
(World) 

Band  of  Angels  —  Robert  Penn  Warren 
(Random) 

Bride  of  the  Innisfallen  —  Eitdora 
Welty  (Harcourt) 
Faithful  Are  the  Wounds  —  May 
Sarton  (Rinehart) 
A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find  — 
Flannery  O'Connor  (Harcourt) 
Marjorie  Morningstar  — Herman 
Wouk  (Doubleday) 
Ten  North  Frederick  —  John  O'Hara 
(Random) 

The  Black  Prince  —  Shirley  Ann  Grau 
(Knopf) 

The  Spider's  House  —  Paul  Bowles 
(Random) 

NON-FICTION 

American  in  Italy  —  Herbert  Kubly 

Simon  &  Schuster 
Gift  from  the  Sea  —  Anne  Morroiv 

Lindbergh  (Pantheon) 
Henry  Adams  —  Elizabeth  Stevenson 
(Macmillan) 
Inside  Africa  —  John  Gunther  (Harper) 
Notre-Dame  of  Paris  —  Allan  Temko 
(Viking) 

Scrolls  from  the  Dead  Sea  — 
Edmund  Wilson  (Oxford) 
Solitary  Singer  —  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
(Macmillan) 
The  Land  They  Fought  For  —  Clifford 

Doivdey  (Doubleday) 
Year  of  Decisions  —  Harry  S.  Truman 
(Doubleday) 

POETRY 

As  If  —  John  Ciardi  (Rutgers) 
Birthdays  from  the  Ocean  —  Isabella 

Gardner  (Houghton) 
Exiles  and  Marriages  —  Donald  Hall 
(Viking) 

Poems  North  and  South  —  Elizal>eth 
Bishop  (Houghton) 
Selected  Poems  —  Randall  Jarrell 
(Knopf) 

The  Shield  of  Achilles  —  W.  H. 
Auden  (Random) 

WATCH  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  BOOK  AWARD 
FEBRUARY  7 


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


BATTLE  WITH  A  REAL  PIPE 

Some  years  ago,  before  there  were 
LP  records  and  hi-fi  equipment, 
I  tried  a  perilous  experiment  in  sound 
i ('production— and  got  away  with  it.  My 
brother  was  married  in  a  small  rural 
cluuch  to  the  sound  of  Albert  Schweitzer 
playing  Bach— on  78  rpm  records.  The 
assemblage  (as  I  heard  afterward)  was 
pleasantly  impressed  In  the  church's 
new  organist.  They  assumed,  of  course, 
that  he  was  real. 

Recently  I  had  another  try,  in  another 
(lunch,  and  this  time  it  was  real  hi-fi— 
brand  new  LP  records,  a  whopping 
amplifier,  and  a  fancy  speaker  system, 
boasting  about  the  best  bass  response 
in  the  business.  But  1  had  trouble 
lids  time.    1  ran  into  a  real  organ. 

This  was  to  be  a  sort  of  concert  of 
recorded  organ  music,  featuring  some 
<.l  the  finest  organs  extant  and  a  bevy 
of  famous  organists.  Nice  idea  lor  a 
country  church,  lacking  a  good  in- 
strument and  unable  to  import  famous 
organists.  Like  many  an  organ,  the 
one  in  this  church  looked  better  than 
it  sounded.  Handsome  gilt  pipes  in  a 
(  urved  cluster,  right  up  front  in  plain 
sight  behind  the  minister's  pulpit.  And 
so  I  had  a  fine  idea:  1  would  put  my 
hi-fi  loudspeaker  right  below  the  pipes, 
out  of  sight.  Simple!  The  sound  would 
then  seem  to  come  straight  from  the 
organ  itself  and  the  illusion  would  be 
doubly  literal. 

I  should  have  known  better.  1  had 
forgotten,  first,  about  the  old  bogy 
of  double  liveness.  I  had  two  churches 
to  deal  with,  this  one  and  that  on  the 


Monteverdi,  Marenzio:  Madrigals  on 
Texts  from  "II  Pastor  Fido."  Golden  Age 
Singers.  Wcstm.  WLE  105. 

Corelli:  12  Concerti  Grossi,  Op.  6.  Engl. 
Baroque  Orch.,  Quadri.  Westm.  WN 
3301  (3). 

Lully:  Miserere.  Margaret  Ritchie,  Al- 
lied Deller,  Elsie  Morison,  et  al,  St. 
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record.  Thanks  to  the  extra  echo,  the 
sound  came  not  from  the  pipes  at  all, 
but  from  a  great  distance  behind  them. 
Now  that  might  have  been  very  effective 
in  the  dim  spaces  of  a  Gothic  chapel, 
but  this  happened  to  be  a  four-square, 
white-trimmed  New  England  edifice 
with  tall  windows  on  every  side  and 
no  stained  glass.  There  was  very  visibly 
nothing  behind  the  pipes  but  a  parking 
lot  and,  as  anybody  could  see,  there 
was  no  organ  out  there.  My  illusion  had 
run  into  inconvenient  realism. 

IT  WAS  at  this  point  that  the  organist 
arrived,  to  practice  for  a  hymn-sing  a 
week  later.  And  it  was  then  that  I 
realized  how  efficient  and  easy  is  real 
sound-making,  as  compared  to  our  new- 
fangled electrical  method!  The  organ  was 
quite  small,  as  organs  go,  and  not  very 
well  in  tune.  It  was  full  of  windy  hisses 
and  creakings  from  the  insufficiently 
hidden  works,  quite  audible  through- 
out the  building.  But  what  shocked 
me  was  its  sheer  loudness— especially  in 
the  pedals.  My  supposedly  potent  hi-fi 
system  couldn't  come  within  hundreds 
of  decibels  of  this  bloated  mechanical 
monster!  When  I  turned  off  my  effetely 
classical  sounds,  its  great  bull  voice 
i oared  past  the  proscenium  arch  behind 
which  it  was  housed  and  filled  the 
church.  My  recordings  hadn't  been  able 
to  get  out  of  that  archway,  with  all  the 
wattage  I  could  give  them.  This  was 
the  real  thing,  if  a  bit  crude  and  not 
very  music  al. 

And  so  I   gave   up  the  battle  and 


Rameau:  Hippolyte  et  Aricie.  Soloists, 
C  horus,  Orch..  Dcsormiere.  L'Ois.-Lyre 
OL  50034. 

Bach:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  Mi.,  Fan- 
tasia in  G,  Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C 

Mi.  Anton  Nowakowski,  organ  ol  Klos- 
terkirche  an  soro,  Denmark.  Telefunken 
LGM  65030  (10") . 


New  G-E  "Golden  Treasure" 
Cartridge  with  Clip-ln-Tip 
Diamond  Stylus  brings  you 

FRONT  ROW  FIDELITY 

Hear  every  note  of  music,  the  sono- 
rous bass,  the  triangle's  tinkle,  repro- 
duced with  full  clarity  by  the  G-E 
"Golden  Treasure"  Cartridge.  Long- 
lasting  G-E  diamond  stylus*  reduces 
groove  wear.  Records  last  longer  and 
sound  better  than  ever  before. 

Only  G-E  has  the  exclusive  Clip-In- 
Tip  design  to  make  stylus  replacement 
easy.  With  G-E  anyone  can  replace  styli 
instantly  and  protect  recordings,  too. 

In  buying  a  new  cartridge  or  replacing 
worn  styli  be  sure  to  insist  on  the  genuine 
G-E  .  .  .  first  choice  of  audio  experts, 
broadcasters,  and  home  music  lovers 


SO  QUICK  AND  EASY.  Raise  the  tone 
arm,  rotate  the  stylus  bar.  Worn  stylus 
slips  out,  new  G-E  stylus  clips  in. 

See  your  G-E  hi-fi  dealer  for  a  demon- 
stration or  write,  General  Electric  Co., 
Special  Products,  TV  Dept.,  Sect.  R3426, 
Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  Netv  York. 

*Sapphire  stylus  also  available 
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Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 
Records  show  you  how  to  talk 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Dr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROSS 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  with  brilliance 
and  complete  self-confidence  on  any  occasion, 
merely  by  listening  to  these  self-teaching  rec- 
ords for  a  few  minutes  a  day.  Here,  in  10 
powerful,  easy-to-follow  lessons,  Milton  Cross 
brings  you  the  secrets  which  helped  him  be- 
come one  of  America's  finest  speakers.  Per- 
fected by  Dr.  Walter  O.  Robinson,  these  meth- 
ods have  already  taught  thousands  to  speak 
fluent,  effortless  English.  Now  you  too,  can 
improve  your  voice  and  speaking  ability  this 
amazing  easy  way. 

You  get  5  double-side,  non-breakable  under 
normal  use.  standard  speed  records — or  one 
12"  LP  record — in  a  beautifully  bound,  sturdy 
album,  along  with  complete  printed  instruc- 
tions. Mail  the  coupon  for  your  free  exam- 
ination set  today — and  enjoy  the  rich  rewards 
a  persuasive,  self-assured  voice  can  bring  you. 

TEN  DAYS'  FREE  EXAMINATION 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  51  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  Dr.  Walter  O.  Robin- 
son Course  in  Effective  Speaking:  for  ten  days'  free 
examination.  Within  that  time  I  will  remit  88  95 
plus  a  lew  cents  mailing  chargre.  or  return  the  course. 

Check  here  which  album  you  want 

□  Standard  78  r.p.m.  (1523) 

□  LP  33Si  r.p.m.  (1501) 

Name   

Address   

City   Zone  State  A5 


fell  back  upon  the  old  device  of  devious 
illusion— as  I  should  have  done  in  the 
Grst  place.  I  pulled  out  my  equipment 
and  moved  it  into  a  back  part  of  the 
church  balcony.  I  put  the  speaker  at 
an  angle  in  the  corner,  facing  up  and 
out,  for  maximum  bass  reinforcement 
and  maximum  dispersal.  I  "rolled  off" 
the  fabulous  bass,  where  most  of  the 
sound-energy  is  concentrated,  in  order 
to  let  through  the  musical  upperworks 
and  give  the  impression  of  greater 
volume.  And  during  the  entire  recorded 
recital  I  sat  at  my  amplifier  and  dick- 
ered desperately  with  the  controls,  play- 
ing for  even  advantage  I  could,  to  get 
the  greatest  illusion— and  the  less  said 
about  literalness  the  better. 

It  worked  and,  a°;ain.  I  srot  awav 
with  it.  "Why.  it  sounded  just  like  a 
real  organ!"  said  everybody.  But  of 
course  it  didn't  really.  Just  a  very 
good  illusion. 

My  balcony  perch  was  ideal  because 
from  there  the  music  was  spread  out 
so  widely  that  no  one  could  tell  where 
it  was.  And  so  each  listener  was  free  to 
imagine  his  own  private  "source."  his 
owe  church,  whether  Gothic  or  rococo. 
No  proscenium  arch  confined  the  sound, 
either.  It  was  almost  loud— or  so  it 
seemed  to  any  good  imagination. 

And  the  real  organ  just  sat  there 
all  the  time,  in  front  of  everybody's  eves, 
obviously  and  completely  silent.  I  was 
rather  glad  there  would  be  a  full  week 
before  that  hymn-sine  came  alone:. 

Mozorts  and  Haydns  and  Bachs 

Mozart:  Piano  Concetti  in  A.  K.  188:  D 
Mi..  K.  466.  Clara  Haskil:  Vienna  Sym- 
phony, Sacher,  Paumgartner.  Epic  LC 
3136. 

In  these  days  of  his  two  hundredth 
anniversary,  one  regularly  begins  a 
column  with  Mozart,  and  here  is  with- 
out doubt  the  finest  D  Minor  Concerto 
ever  put  on  records. 

Big  claim?  A  matter  of  taste,  ves.  but 
this  one,  I  can  at  least  maintain,  has  a 
superb  Mozart  pianist— poetic,  alive, 
natural,  impeccable  in  her  phrasing, 
tremendously  musical— and  her  con- 
ductor. Paumgartner.  is  emerging  as 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
musical  Mozart  specialists  to  be  heard 
today.  It  is  a  sort  of  miracle  that  the 
performance  should  be  so  natural  (I 
can't  keep  away  from  that  word)  when 
this  "D  Minor,"  as  a  famous  repertorv 
piece,  suffers  so  often  from  the  eccen- 
tricities of  musicians  who  feel  thev  must 
leave  their  competitive  mark  upon  it— 
who.  indeed,  would  never  play  it  if  it 
were  not  so  famous. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  A 
Major,  under  Sacher,  but  the  D  Minor 


performance  is  clearly  superior  to  m\l 
ear,  both  in  musical  and  recorded  ctteol 
tiveness.    Quite  extraordinary. 

(Note  also  the  E  Flat  Cnuino.  R  i 
271,  and  a  Rondo,  K..  386.  with  the  samm 
piano  and  orchestr.il  toucv  >n  L.C  [ 
3162.) 

18th  Century  Children's  Music  (Leopold] 
Mozart:    Cassation    in    G.  GabrieUki 
March  and  Trio.  Hoffman:  Svmphon1 
lor  Orch.  and  Children's  Instrument- 

Vienna    Orch.    Soo.    Adler.  Unicorn 
LXLP  1016. 

The  feature  of  this  record  is  the  famik 
iar  "Toy  Symphony."  widelv  ascribed  tc J 
Haydn,  here  neatly  embedded  withirJ 
a  seven-movement  Cassation,  or  suite 
by  Mozart's  distinguished  papa.  Leo 
pold— who  must  have  had  more  humoi; 
than  some  historians  have  told  us.  Tht 
discovery  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  schoh 
arly  research  on  Leopold  Mozart's  musk 
(stowed  away,  largely  unknown,  in  vari- 
ous Austrian  monastery  collections)  bv 
a  certain  Herr  Schmid.  who  wasn't  look- 
ing for  toy  symphonies  especialh.  but 
recognized  this  one  quickly  enougfl 
when  he  turned  up  the  Cassation. 

How  did  three  movements  out  oil 
Leopold's  seven  turn  up  a>  a  "complete" 
toy  symphony  by  Havdn?  Plenty  of 
v. orks  did  that,  thanks  to  the  money- 
value  in  that  great  name,  but  there  is; 
nearer  evidence:  this  work  has  clear, 
Salzburgian  (and  non-Ha\dni  traits, 
such  as  its  post-horn  >olo.  used  bv  Mo- 
zart himself  in  his  "Post-Horn  Serenade", 
—which  instrument,  it  seems,  was  also 
used  by  that  close  friend  of  the  Mozart 
entourage  at  Salzburg.  Michael  Havcln, 
younger  brother  to  the  famous  Josef.] 
Could  this  be  the  convenient  connec-l 
tion? 

In  any  case,  music  for  children's  toys] 
v.  as  very  popular  at  the  time,  along  with] 
music  for  mechanical  clocks,  the  "glass 
harmonica."  and  so  on.  "Sinfonia  Berch-' 
tesgadolensis"  was  the  fancy  name,  from 
the  town  near  Salzburg  which  was  then 
famous  merely  for  its  tov  industrv.  Many  I 
a  big-name  composer  wrote  music  of  this  j 
kind,  and  the  rest  of  this  recording  pre-j 
sents  other  examples,  some  of  quite  re- j 
spectable  musical  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  toy  sounds  are  here 
replaced  by  prosaic,  grown-up  imita- 
tions. I  miss  the  cuckoos  and  the  water- 
warbling  birds  that  are  usuallv  heard  in 
the  music.  And.  worst  of  all.  even  thing 
is  strictly  in  tune.  Takes  the  starch  right 
out  of  the  music! 

Havdn:  4  Themes  with  Variations;  Fan- 
tasia:    Capriccio.     Nadia  Reisenberg, 

piano.  Westminster  WN  18057. 

Here  is  an  excellent  idea,  bringing  to- 
gether a  whole  group  of  special  Haydns 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

m  G I M LET 

27  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  West  Indies. 
Includes  N.Y.C.  240  PAGES  lllus.  Published  semi- 
annually. Price  SI. 50  postpaid.  Address  The 
Gimlet,  Dept.  20-S,  550— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Port  Antonio 
Jamaica.  B.W.I. 

TITCMFIELO  HOTEL 

Formerly  Errol  Flynn*s. 
Here  you  will  find 
River-Raft  in  £  —  Swim- 
ming —  Fishing  — 
Horseback  Riding  De- 
lightful accommodations 
—Beautiful  Scenery  S.S. 
Evangeline  passengers 
— 1 0-Day  stop-over  priv- 
-  ilege  at  either  the 
Windsor  or  Titchfield. 
For  literature  and  re- 
servations on  both  the 
above  Hotels  write 
Eastern  Shipping  Corp. 
art.:  Mrs.  M.  Collins. 
Box     8S2.     Miami  6 

Fla  3-8311. 

Baltimore.  Md. 
SHERATON- 
BELVEDERE 
Baltimore's  Finest  Hotel. 
Ideal  location.  Conveni- 
ent transportation  lines, 
business  and  entertain- 
ment  centers.  Famous 
Maryland  Cuisine.  Un- 
excelled Personal  Serv- 
ice.  300  Spacious  Ou: 
side  Rooms.    Many  air- 
conditioned.     The  New 
Jubilee  Room  for  Cock- 
tails. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Florida 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Hotel,  di- 
rectly fronting  beauti- 
ful Lake  Worth.  216 
rooms  with  private 
baths.  convenient  tc 
shops,  theatres,  church- 
es. Now  more  charming 
than  ever.  Beautiful 
decor.  Quiet  luxury. 
Close  to  all  Palm  Beach 
pleasures.  Planned  Hos- 
tess-directed social  en- 
tertainment. Roof  So- 
larium. Sun  porch  ant* 
spacious  lawn.  Park; 
directly  connected  with 
lobby.  Luxury  at  bud- 
get prices.  Open  a  1 1 
year. 


Miami.  Florida 

THE  COLLI  M  BUS 
Miami's    Finest  Hotel. 

Your  Miami  visit  be- 
comes a  memorable  ex- 
perience at  the  incom- 
parable Columbus  Ho- 
tel overlooking  Biscay - 
ne  Bay!  Luxuriously  air 
conditioned  in  its  en- 
tirety. Impeccable  Serv- 
ice. Convenient  to  smart 
shops,  theatres,  night 
life.  Miami's  most  mag- 
nificent view  from  the 
fabulous  "Top  O*  the 
Columbus",  Superb 
cocktails,  cuisine  and 
supper  dancing.  Open 
All  Year. 
Miami  Beach.  Florida 
FLAMINGO  HOTEL 
Fifteen  landscaped  acres 
of  secluded  privacy,  di.- 
tinctlv  away  from  "The 
Beach"  but  ONLY  Flor- 
ida Hotel  with  its  own 
private  docks,  champion- 
ship tennis  courts,  beach 
&  cabana  club,  hibiscus 
lined  walks.  Hotel  rooms 
&  cottages.  FLAMINGO 
guests  have  access  to 
a  fine  private  golf  club 
nearby.  Two  famous 
sports  personalities 
joined  the  Flamingo 
this  year.  Florence 
Chadwick  who  holds  the 
record  for  swimming 
the  English  Channel 
and  also  the  Straights 
of  Gibraltar,  will  be  In 
charge  of  the  pool  and 
cabanas.  Doris  Hart* 
national  women's  ten- 
nis champion  will  give 
personal  instruction  at 
the  three  courts.  She 
won  the  Wimbledon  in 
1955.  winning  the 
American  Title  in  1954 
and  1955.  Rates  on 
request.  References  re- 
quired. Write  for  color 
brochure. 
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stand  outside  the  usual  collections 
iano  sonatas.  Among  them,  the  "An- 
te Varie"  in  F  minor  (not  its  usual 
)  is  very  well  known,  the  others 
ly  heard:  but  as  might  be  expected, 
considerable  interest  of  the  music 
ads  over  the  whole  collection, 
eisenberg  is  an  excellent  Haydn  pi- 
t—and if  there  is  any  piano  music 
e  tricky  to  project  than  Mozart's,  it 
avdn's.  Earlier  in  style,  nearer  to 
harpsichord,  more  galante,  yet  at  the 
e  time  surprisingly  Romantic  a  la 
hoven.  this  music  takes  a  very  spe- 
technique  to  make  it  tell  without 
tding  thin  and  tinkly.  not  yet  exag- 
ted.  I've  seldom  heard  it  done  more 
rtively  and— again— more  "naturally" 
here. 

dn:  Harpsichord  Concerti  in  D,  G, 

C.  Robert  Veyron-Lacroix;  Vienna 
e  Opera  Orch.,  Horvat.  Westminster 
18042. 

ompanion  piece  to  the  above,  the 
iic  generally  of  an  earlier  and  pre- 
zart  type,  of  the  sort  now  coming 
favor  in  various  "interim"  corn- 
ers—Christian  Bach,  K.P.E.  Bach, 
intz.  the  Stamitz  family,  and  so  on. 

early  Haydn,  outwardly  similar,  is 
>er  and  better  music  than  much  of 
rs.  in  spite  of  the  thin,  tinny  effect 
lis  harpsichord  writing,  so  different 
a  the  solid  harpsichord  sound  of  the 
;r  Bach  and  Handel, 
"his  is  French  harpsichord  playing  on 
>ench  instrument,  which  gives  the 
part  an  indefinably  non-Austrian 
or;  but  the  orchestra  is  the  Vienna 
lharmonic  in  alter  ego,  and  the  two 
?ther  form  a  good  balance  of  co- 
ration. 

B  :h:  Three  Sonatas  for  Viola  da  Gamba 
a  I  Harpsichord.  (A)  Janos  Scholz;  Egida 
Rrdani  Sartori,  hps.  Vox  PL  9010. 
B  August  Wenzinger;  Fritz  Neumeyer, 
ff.  Decca  Archive  ARC  3009. 

Ke  cello  is  no  substitute  for  the 
Ipiba  ("leg  viol")  ,  with  its  very  dif- 
Nent  tone  and  quite  different  procluc- 
Ri  system.  The  Gamba  has  a  flat  back, 
IL'  the  bass  viol,  and  more  strings;  it 
tubines  the  cello  and  viola  ranges  in 
It  instrument.  It  is  nasal,  a  bit  hoarse, 
pi  infinitely  sweet  and  expressive,  once 
if  sound  has  become  familiar.  It  is  pri- 
njrily  a  "chamber"  solo  instrument,  best 
14  close-to,  intimate  listening,  whereas 
tt  solo  cello  is  flamboyantly  suited  to 
l^ger  audiences  and  wider  spaces.  In- 
tpd,  alter  a  spell  ol  good  gamba.  the 
1  lo  sounds  blatant  and  a  bit  decadent 
Hs  it  is  known  to  have  sounded  to  many 
4o  heard  it  during  the  time  when  both 
ye  still  in  use  together. 


Bach,  with  his  enormous  sensitivity 
to  instrumental  color  and  expression, 
used  both  the  gamba  and  the  cello,  mak- 
ing ( lear  distinctions,  just  as  he  also  used 
both  the  recorder  and  the  cross-blown 
flute,  the  oboe  and  the  oboe  d'amore, 
the  viola  and  the  viola  d'amore,  making 
ea<  Ii  play  its  own  color-role  to  the  ut- 
most. We  do  him  injustice  when  we  re- 
place these  older  instruments  with  others 
more  convenient. 

We  do  the  instruments  themselves  an 
it: justice  when  we  play  them  with  bor- 
rowed techniques,  better  suited  to  other 
instruments— it  is  quite  possible  to  play 
a  gamba  as  though  it  were  a  modern 
cello,  but  the  sound  is  false  to  the  music 
written  for  it.  Hence,  1  recommend  the 
Wenzinger-Neumeyer  recording,  here,  as 
somewhat  better  gamba  and  better  Bach. 

Johann  Christian  Bach:  Three  Quintets 
and  Two  Sonatas.  Collegium  Pro  Arte. 
L'Ois.-Lyre  OL  50046. 

Bach's  youngest  son  is  here  given  a 
most  interestingly  comprehensive  play- 
ing. The  three  quintets— with  flute,  oboe, 
strings  and  harpsichord— are  the  interest- 
ing material:  the  rich.  Mozart-like  style, 
fully  developed  and  wonderfully  lyric 
yet  curiously  lacking  in  tension,  as  was 
the  style  in  the  brief  transition  period 
just  before  Mozart.  One  quintet  has  a 
keyboard  obbligato,  written  out.  which 
is  clear  piano  music;  the  others  have 
the  figured  bass  keyboard  accompani- 
ment of  old  Bach  and  Handel,  strangely 
annular  in  this  fluid,  plastic  style.  A 
charming  and  musically  revealing  record. 

Michael  Haydn:  Symphony  in  G  Major; 
Flute  Concerto.  Vienna  Orch.  Soc.  Acl- 
ler.  Unicorn  UNLP  1007. 


The  fact  that  Mozart  was  a  good  enough 
friend  to  the  younger  Haydn  at  Salz- 
burg to  write  his  nnisii  lor  him  on  more 
than  one  occasion  (and  Mozart's  Sym- 
phony #37  is.  except  Eor  the  introduc- 
tion, by  Michael  Haydn)  suggests  that 
Mozart  knew  he  had  no  real  competi- 
tion in  this  honest  and  pleasing  small 
talent!  The  symphony  is  charmingly 
straightforward,  not  amateurish  but  oc- 
casionally naive  and  a  very  far  cry  from 
Mozart  himself— or  Josef  Haydn,  for 
thai  matter.  Ii  is  nicel)  played  and 
makes  very  pleasant  listening.  The  Flute 
Concerto,  a  more  demanding  medium,  is 
outrightly  clumsy  and  inept,  behind  its 
similarly  honest  exterior.  A  very  minor 
talent,  here,  and  one  can  begin  to 
wonder  whether  Michael's  reputation, 
at  first  ahead  of  Josef's,  wasn't  later  on 
pretty  much  sustained  In  the  increasing 
illustriousness  ol  the  name,  Haydn.  I  Ins 
concerto  composed  by  someone  named 
Schmidt  would  be  less  than  nothing. 
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DECCA  PRESENTS  TWO 
MAGNIFICENT  BEETHOVEN 
RECORDINGS: 


<i 


A  transcendent  "Missa"  . . .  Bee- 
thoven's powerful  Missa  Solcm- 
nis  ( DX-135)  has  been  captured 
by  Decca  in  impeccable  high 
fidelity.  Karl  Bohm  conducts  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Choir  of  St.  Hedwig's  Cathe- 
dral, and  such  well-known  solo- 
ists as  Josef  Greindl,  Maria 
Stader,  and  others. 

A  breathtaking  Violin  Concerto 

.  .  .  Wolfgang  Schneiderhan, 
Violinist,  has  recorded  a  thrill- 
ingly  lyrical  performance  of 
Beethoven's  superb  Concerto  in 
D  Major,  Op.  61  (DL  9784). 
The  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orch. 
is  directed  by  Paul  van  Kempen. 


DAVI0  0ISTRAKH  PLAYS: 

Tchaikovsky:  Con- 
certo in  D  Major,  Op. 
35  (DL  9755)  Mozart: 
Concerto  No.  5  in  A 
Major,  K.  219  ("Tur- 
kish") (DL  9766) 
Brahms:  Concerto  in 
D  Major,  Op.  77 
(DL  9754)  All  in  high 
fidelity,  directed  by 
Franz  Konwitschny, 
performed  by  the 
Saxon  State  Orch., 
Dresden,  Germany. 


Above  selections  all  recorded  in  Europe  by  Deutsche 
Grammophon  Gesellschaft. 


DECCA 


® 
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RECORDS 

a  New  World  or  Sound 


NOW-Through  The  Miracle  of  Long  Play  Records 

con.^  FRENCH  or  SPANISH 
LANGUAGE  COURSE 

Slashed  from  *2W  to  mi 


ALSO:  ITALIAN  or  GERMAN  if  you  prefer 


Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  long 
playing  records,  you  can  now 
leam  to  speak  French  or  Spanish 
from  NATIVE  instructors,  quick- 
ly—at home  and  in  your  spare 
rime-and  not  for  the  $29.95  this 
Course  has  always  cost,  but  for 
only  $9.95-a  saving  of  $20,001 
Or  you  may  leam  Italian  or 
German  for  the  same  low  price. 
Why  is  this  remarkable  saving  possible?  Because 
now  the  "LIVING  LANGUAGE"  Course,  originally 
in  French  or  Spanish,  consisting  of  40  lessons 
which  formerly  occupied  20  standard-size  78  RPM 
records,  has  been  reproduced  on  only  4  long-playing 
33'/3  RPM  records!  This  is  the  identical  course  for 
which  thousands  have  long  paid  $29,951  Not  a  word 
changed— not  a  syllable  left  out!  But  because  of  the 
miracle  of  long-playing  records,  we  can  now  offer 
it  at  a  two-thirds  reduction— only  $9.95  and  on 
a  no-risk,  free-trial  basis! 

No  Rules!  No  Schools!  Just  Relax  and  Listen! 

Whether  you  plan  a  trip  abroad  or  want  to  speak 
a  second  language  for  business  and  cultural  re- 
wards, there's  no  easier,  faster  way  than  the  "LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE"  method!  You  learn  naturally, 
just  as  you  would  if  living  in  a  foreign  land. 

You  simply  turn  on  a  record,  relax  in  your  easy 
chair  and  listen  to  the  recorded  voices  of  people 
conversing  in  their  native  tongue!  You  hear  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  clearly  spoken  in  faultless  ac- 
cents by  expert  instructors.  And  as  you  listen,  you 
look  at  the  Conversation  Manual  provided,  to  see 
the  words  you  hear.  You  get  the  double  impact  of 
both  seeing  and  hearing. 

In  a  few  days,  you  understand  key  words— you 
become  familiar  with  common-use  phrases.  The 
language  GROWS  on  you.  Soon,  you  could  go 
abroad  and  actually  converse  with  the  people  al- 
most as  if  you  were  one  of  them!  And  because  you 
now  have  the  basics  of  a  second  language,  you  can 
aspire  to  higher  positions  in  business.  And  all  this 
for  just  $9.95-and  about  15  minutes  a  day! 

Why  You  Learn  So  Quickly 
This  "Living  Language"  Way! 

The  reason  this  "Living  Language"  method 
teaches  you  to  speak  a  foreign  language  so  quickly 
and  effectively  is  that  you  leam  naturally— the  way 


Living  Language  Course,  Dept.  66 

1 00  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York  1 3,  N.  Y.  H-2 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  ship  me  on 
approval  the  complete  "Living  Language"  Course 
for  language  checked.  If  not  entirely  satisfied  within 
7  days,  I  may  return  Course  and  owe  you  not  one 
penny.  Otherwise  you  may  bill  me— not  the  usual 
price  of  $29.95-but  only  $9.95  plus  shipping, 
which  I  may  pay  $2.00  monthly. 


Important! 


Check 

H«r. 


□  FRENCH 

□  ITALIAN 


□  SPANISH 

□  GERMAN 


Nan 


(please  print) 


Addreis- 


-Province. 


City  and  Zone.  .  , 

MftRF  Enclose  on!y  $10.00  with  this  coupon 

IVIUKC      t0    save    shipping    charges.  Immediate 
refund  and  return  privilege  guaranteed. 
$11.95  in  Canada:  1184  (astlefield  Ave.,  Toronto  10,  Ont. 


a  child  first  learns  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, or  the  way  you  would  leam 
a  foreign  tongue  if  you  lived 
abroad!  You  associate  the  foreign 
words  you  see  and  hear  with  their 
English  equivalents— and  in  prac- 
tically no  time  at  all  you  find 
you're  able  to  speak  yourself! 
The  best  proof  of  this  "Liv- 
ing Language"  method  is  the  fact  that  in  World 
War  II  the  Army  had  to  teach  overseas-bound  sol- 
diers to  speak  and  understand  foreign  languages  in 
a  hurry.  There  was  no  time  for  3-  or  4-year  courses. 
Men  had  to  be  trained  in  weeks  or  months. 

The  best  language  experts  were  put  to  work  on  this 
problem.  After  months  of  experimentation,  they  final- 
ly devised  a  method  used  by  the  "Living  Language" 
Course.  In  fact,  the  very  man  who  headed  the 
U.S.  War  Dept.  Language  Section— Mr.  Ralph  R. 
Weiman— also  developed  the  "Living  Language" 
Course.  That  is  why  you  can  be  sure,  when  you 
take  the  "Living  Language"  Course  that  you  are 
receiving  one  of  the  best  methods  of  speedy 
language  instruction  ever  devisedl 

FREE  7-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER!  SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Because  we  are  so  confident  that  you  will  find 
this  Course  delightfully  pleasant  and  effective,  we 
make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 

We  want  you  to  prove  to  yourself  how  amazingly 
easy  it  is  to  leam  a  foreign  language  the  "Living 
Language"  way— at  our  risk!  Here's  all  you  do. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  Coupon  below  and  we 
will  ship  you  the  entire  "Living  Language"  Course 
of  4  long-playing  33V4  RPM  records,  together  with 
the  companion  Conversation  Manual,  and  the  Com- 
mon-Usage Dictionary  containing  over  16,000  basic 
terms  and  essential  words— on  a  7-day  free  trial  basis! 

Send  no  money— not  a  cent!  Alter  receiving  the 
Course,  start  using  it  just  a  few  minutes  a  day.  If 
in  7  days  you  do  not  find  that  you  are  already 
learning  to  speak  this  foreign  language— if  you  are 
not  convinced  the  Course  is  even  better  than  we  say 
—return  it  and  owe  nothing.  Otherwise,  we  will  bill 
you  only  $9.95  plus  a  few  cents  postage  and  han- 
dling charges— a  full  %  reduction  from  the  original 
cost  of  $29.95,  and  a  saving  to  you  of  a  full 
$20.00.  And  you  need  remit  only  $2.00  monthly. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  more  remarkable  offer? 
You  do  not  risk  a  thing!  Just  fill  in  coupon,  indicate 
your  choice  of  language,  and  mail  today.  We'll 
ship  the  Course  immediately.  So  act  now! 


See  These  Remarkable 
Advantages  off  Learning  the 
"LIVING  LANGUAGE"  Way! 

Your  Home  Is  Your  Classroom! 

When  you  leam  to  speak  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian  or  German  the  "LIVINC 
LANGUAGE"  Way,  you  don't  have  U 
trudge  off  to  school.  You  simply  relai 
in  an  easy  chair  at  home,  start  the  recJ 
ord,  open  the  manual  .  .  .  and  you're 
learning!  It's  easy,  it's  pleasant,  it's, 
comfortable  .  .  .  and  it's  fast! 

Set  Your  Own  Hours! 

Leam  strictly  at  your  own  convenience 
.  .  .  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity. 
You  leam  when  it  suits  you  best— and 
for  as  long  or  short  a  time  as  you  wish. 
Most  people  find  it  best  to  spend  no  less 
than  15  minutes  a  day  on  the  Course 
.  .  .  but  you  can  set  your  own  time,  and 
decide  the  length  yourself. 

Choose  Your  Own  "Classmates"! 

You  can  leam  by  yourself— or  in  the  com-, 
pany  of  friends,  neighbors,  business  asso- 
ciates, or  members  of  your  family.  It's 
entirely  up  to  you.  And  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  your  "class"  is,  the  cost 
is  still  the  same— just  $9.95,  a  savings 
of  $20.00! 

Your  Instructors  Never  Lose  Patience! 

They  are  always  at  your  beck  and  call. 
Because  your  entire  Course  is  on  records, 
they  "repeat"  any  words,  phrases  or  even  ' 
whole  lessons— as  often  as  you  want. 
This  way  you  are  sure  to  "get"  every- 
thing your  "LIVING  LANGUAGE" 
Course  contains. 


"Living  Language" 

Course  Includes 
40  Lessons  Recorded 
on  331/3  RPM  L.P.'s- 
C0NVERSATI0N 

MANUAL- 
COMMON  USAGE 

DICTIONARY— 
Full  $29.95  Value 
at  TWO-THIRDS 

REDUCTION! 
You  save  $20.00 


Here's  All  You  Need  to  Learn  to  Speak 
FRENCH,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN  or  GERMAN  FAST! 


4  Long-Playing  Records 

Entire  Course  (40  lessons)  is 
contained  in  4  long-playing 
33  Vs  RPM  discs  of  unbreakable 
vinylite.  You  learn  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  by  listening 
to  thousands  of  words  and 
phrases.  Records  can  be  played 
over  and  over. 


Unique  Companion  Volumes 

The  comprehensive  Converse 
tion  Manual  you  receive  re 
peats  in  print  each  recordei 
lesson— so  that  you  constantlj 
see  the  words  and  phrases  yoi 
hear.  And  the  Common  U$og> 
Dictionary  provides  over  16.00C 
words  and  phrases! 


THE  LIVING  LANGUAGE  COURSE 

100  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.  13,  N.Y. 
In  Canada:  1184  Castlefield  Ave.,  Toronto  10,  Ont. 
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You  get  so  much  more  out  of  Europe  in  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring. 
You  see  the  real  Europe— as  Europeans  know  it— with  everything 

at  its  normal  best.  Then,  too,  transatlantic  fares  are  lower  and 
accommodations  are  easier  to  obtain.  Make  plans  now  to  see  Europe. 


— a 


See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further  information,  write  each  country 
below  in  which  interested.  Address:  National  Tourist  Office  (Name  of 
Country),  Box  258,  Dept.  L-4  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN   TRAVEL  COMMISSION 


AUSTRIA  •  BELGIUM  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GREAT  BRITAIN 
GREECE  •  ICELAND  •  IRELAND  •  ITALY  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MONACO  •  NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY  •  PORTUGAL  •  SPAIN  •  SWEDEN  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TURKEY  •  YUGOSLAVIA 
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. . .  it's  always 

a  pleasure 


GENUINE  ORIGINAL  I.  W.  HARPER 

IS  AVAILABLE  AT 
100  PROOF  •  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
and 

MILDER  86  PROOF 

DISTILLERY  BOTTLED 
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/Y  GESELLS  CHILDREN  GROW  UP 

^  Helen  Puner 

The  Raid  on  the 
Indian  Reservations 

Dorothy  Van  de  Mark 

Curtain  Time  in  Moscow 

Kenneth  Tynan 

Boredom  Catches  Up 
with  the  Comrades 

Albert  Parry 

Picasso  in  Vallauris 

Hans  Bendix 

Louis  Wakes  Itself  Up 

Avis  Carlson 

Dr.  Rosenbach:  The  Tycoon 
of  Rare  Books 

John  T.  Winterich 

Subways  are  for  Sleeping 

Edmund  G.  Love 

All  the  Guts  in  the  World 

Richard  Frede 


aA  cjpiyL  \moaaL1jd  see.  ttz[ 

Year  after  year,  the  excitingly  different  countries  of  Europe 
play  host  to  an  increasing  number  of  satisfied  guests. 

In  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  low  fares  and  easy- 
to-obtain  reservations  make  Europe  yours—  to  roam 
where  you  will  in  leisurely,  unhurried  comfort. 
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See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For  further  information,  ivrite  e~ — 
below  in  which  interested.  Address:  National  Tourist  Office 
Country),  Box  258,  Dept.  L-2,  New  York  17,N.Y. 

EUROPEAN   TRAVEL  COMMISSION 

AUSTRIA  .  BELGIUM  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GREAT  BRITAIN 
GREECE  •  ICELAND  •  IRELAND  •  ITALY  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MONACO  •  NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY  •  PORTUGAL  •   SPAIN  •  SWEDEN  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TURKEY  •  YUGOSLAVIA 


I  miss  you 


VJelcome  Home 


Tiese  simple,  friendly  words  are  said  many,  many  times  over  the 
telephone  each  day. 

It  is  just  such  simple,  friendly  words  from  one  person  to  another 
that  make  the  telephone  such  an  important  part  of  our  lives. 

Surely  it  is  indispensable  in  emergencies.  But  its  greater  value 
may  be  in  carrying  friendship  and  love  and  happiness  across  the  miles. 

For  without  the  telephone,  time  and  space  would  rush  between  us 
And  many  of  us  would  be  so  much  alone. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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A  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER  FROM  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


Given  to  you... 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  BOOKS  FROM  THE  CLUB  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

this 'Big' Dictionary  or 
one  of  these  Valuable  Sets 
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Mnston  CburcrjilJ 

THE  SECOND 
WORLD  WAR 

In  Six  Volumes 

Retail  Price  S36 


THE  DICTIONARY  OR  THE  LIBRARY  SET  YOU  CHOOSE  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO  YOU  WITH  YOUR  FIRST  PURCHASE  (See  available 
books  in  the  coupon) 

THE  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  CAN  BE 
CHOSEN  FROM  AT  LEAST  100  SELECTIONS  AND  ALTERNATES 
MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

THEY  CAN  BE  BOOKS  YOU  WOULD  BUY  ANYWAY,  YET  YOU 
WILL  PAY-ON  THE  AVERAGE— 20%  LESS  FOR  THEM  THAN 
OTHERWISE 

AFTER  YOUR  SIXTH  PURCHASE-IF  YOU  DECIDE  TO  CON- 
TINUE-WITH  EVERY  SECOND  CLUB  CHOICE  YOU  BUY,  YOU 
WILL  RECEIVE  A  VALUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  (See  coupon) 

LAST  YEAR  ABOUT  $12,000,000  WORTH  OF  FREE  BOOKS, 
RETAIL  VALUE,  WERE  EARNED  AND  RECEIVED  BY  CLUB 
MEMBERS  AS  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

PERHAPS  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF  ALL,  THIS  SENSIBLE 
SYSTEM  WILL  SURELY  KEEP  YOU  FROM  MISSING 
THE  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of- the* Month 
Club*  and  send.  free,  the  work  I  have  chocked  below  with  the 
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THE  UNEXCELLED  GRANDEUR  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  in  full  view  above,  behind  and  all  around  you  when  you  ride  THE  CANADIAN'S 


Canadian  Pacific  presents  Canada's  spectacular  panorama  from  the 


Imagine  yourself  in  this  setting! 

Literally  surrounded  by  natural  splen- 
dor you  speed  across  Canada  in  ultra-mod- 
ern luxury.  For  2,881  breath-taking  miles 
you  ride  in  royal  comfort,  command  serv- 
ice unsurpassed  in  rail  travel  whether  you 
go  coach,  tourist  or  first  class. 

Dine  leisurely  in  a  Deluxe  Dining 


Room  Car  or  in  the  Skyline  Coffee  Shop. 
Sip  refreshments  in  the  Mural  Lounge. 
Relax  in  the  Observation  Lounge. 

Aboard  spacious  coaches  (all  seats  are 
reserved)  you  ride  comfortably  in  reclin- 
ing armchairs  with  full-length  leg  rests 
and  adjustable  head  rests.  And  each  car 
on  THE  CANADIAN  has  its  own  unique 


decor,  its  own  charm  enhanced  by  the  un- 
obtrusive tones  of  transcribed  music. 

In  daily  service  between  Montreal  and 
Vancouver  and  Toronto  and  Vancouver, 
THE  CANADIAN  offers  you  the  longest 
dome  ride  in  the  world,  carries  you  across 
Canada  under  smooth  diesel  power. 

Plan  your  trip  now.  THE  CANADIAN'S 


uxurious  Scenic  Domes  on  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  route.  In  both  th 


nd  the  one  below,  the  setting  is  the  beautiful  Bow  River  Valley. 


Scenic  Domes  of  |TlP  iCrltlflnlfltl  virBa^eardu/kTLo1isV:bo:;d 

p   9  ^P%%  P  W      Canada's   only   stainless  steel 

Scenic  Dome  Streamliner. 


remendously  successful  maiden  year  of 
)peration  has  created  volumes  of  excited 
omment.  Service  aboard  THE  CANADIAN 
las  been  extolled  by  thousands,  and  their 
nthusiasm  presages  an  even  greater  de- 
nand  for  accommodations  this  year.  Make 
eservations  early  for  any  time  of  the  year. 
For  details  and  reservations,  contact 


your  local  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific  in 
principal  cities  in  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 

Special  for  Camera  Fans:  If  you  plan  to 
shoot  color,  you're  advised  to  equip  your  cam- 
era with  a  No.  CC30-R  filter  to  compensate  for 
the  glareproof  tint  in  the  glass  windows  of  the 
Scenic  Domes.  Detailed  photographic  tips  are 
available  aboard  the  train. 


Route  of  THE  CANADIAN 


Gay 


Western 


on  the  Super  Dome 


OL  VAfP/AAfA 


LETTERS 


Here's  the  scenic  route  to  the  Northwest 
and  you  see  it  all  from  the  full-length 
Super  Dome.  Pullmans  with  Skytop 
Lounge,  Touralux  cars  offering  lowest 
cost  sleeper  travel  in  the  U.  S.,  leg  rest 
coaches,  diner  and  Cafe  Lounge  on  the 
Olympian  Hiawatha.  At  about  20  a 
mile,  round  trip  coach  fares  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  airline  fares. 

Free  Planning  Help 

(?)  Pacific  Northwest — Coulee  Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma  with  Puget  Sound, 
Mt.  Rainier,  San  Juan  Islands, 
Olympic  Peninsula;  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  in  British  Columbia. 

(2)  Yellowstone  park  —  via  Gallatin 
Gateway.  Old  Faithful,  Grand 
Canyon.  Also  Montana  Rockies. 

(3)  Dude  Ranches— in  the  Northwest. 

(4)  Pacific  Northwest — Yellowstone. 

(5)  Colorado  Rockies— Salt  Lake  City- 
Idaho — Yellowstone — Montana. 

(6)  California  — Oregon— Washington  — 
see  all  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(7)  Canadian  Rockies — Victoria -Van- 
couver— Pacific  Northwest. 

(8)  Alaska — by  the  Inside  Passage. 

(9)  Escorted  Tours — wide  variety. 

H.  Sengstacken,  The  Milwaukee  Road 
820  Union  Station,  Chicago  6,  111. 
I  am  interested  in  vacations  1  2  3  4  5  6 
7  8  9  (circle  choices) .  Please  send  free 
vacation  planning  literature. 

Name  


Segregation,  Pro  and  Con 

To  the  Editors: 

Permit  me  to  thank  and  congratulate 
you  for  publishing  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Waring's  article,  "The  Southern  Case 
Against  Desegregation"  [January].  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  this  section  to 
penetrate  the  paper  curtain  that  has 
been  erected  by  Northern  newspapers 
and  magazines.  .  .  . 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  the  people  of 
other  sections  could  know  and  under- 
stand the  great  problems  that  would 
arise  from  integration,  their  attitude 
would  be  far  different.  They  fail  to  see 
that  this  assault  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  rights  of 
states  is  a  direct  blow  at  our  liberty 
and  affects  the  whole  country,  for  if  the 
Court  can  legislate  in  this  matter,  it  can 
legislate  in  others.  We  of  the  South  do 
not  feel  that  the  integration  decision 
and  decree  are  legal  and  valid  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  based  not  on  law 
and  precedent  but  upon  psychology  and 
sociology,  the  Chief  Justice  himself  hav- 
ing given  a  Swede,  one  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
as  his  authority  when  he  said  in  his  opin- 
ion: "See  generally  Myrdal." 

B.  P.  Davies 
State  Budget  &  Control  Board 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Waring  does  not  represent 
any  small  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
South;  he  represents  the  thinking  of 
probably  90  per  cent  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  people  of  other  sections 
of  this  country  are  mistaking  the  quiet- 
ness of  this  group  of  Southern  people 
as  indication  that  they  do  not  strenu- 
ously object  to  desegregation  and, 
therefore,  do  not  intend  to  defend  ac- 
tively their  way  of  life.  .  .  .  They  in- 
tend to  use  every  method  at  their  com- 
mand to  maintain  separate  schools  for 
their  children.  Lewis  F.  Jeffers 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Waring  says  his  case  is  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  that  most  "trans- 
planted Northerners"  soon  come  to 
take  his  view  of  things.  I  was  trans- 
planted in  1934  and  have  been  in  the 
South  ever  since.  When  I  first  came  I 
was  outraged  by  the  South's  treatment 
of  the  Negro.  I  am  a  thousand  times 
more  outraged  now.  .  .  . 

I  respect  the  effort  of  Harper's  to  get 
both  sides  of  this  vital  question,  but 


don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Waring's  side  is  the  side  of  white  South- 
erners generally. 

Richard  P.  Greenleaf 
Boaz,  Ala. 

I  am  one  of  the  South's  uneducated 
Negroes  that  Mr.  Waring  could  have 
possibly  been  referring  to. 

I  could  start  this  by  telling  the  reader 
why  I  was  forced  to  leave  school  in  the 
seventh  grade,  except  the  allotted  space 
reserved  for  letters  cannot  permit  me 
to  go  into  as  much  detail  as  I  should 
like.  However,  I  will  mention  some 
very  important  questions  that  Mr.  War- 
ing might  very  easily  have  answered: 

(1)  Why  is  the  Negro  here  and  who 
is  responsible  for  his  being  here? 

(2)  What  major  barriers  have  ham- 
pered his  progress  both  economically  and 
intellectually? 

(3)  Where  is  the  Negro  most  likely  to 
encounter  such  barriers? 

(4)  And  last,  but  most  important, 
how  much  longer  must  we  permit  these 
barriers  to  retard  the  Negro  race? 

In  reference^  to  the  pressure  that  Mr. 
Waring  speaks  of  being  applied  to  the 
South  from  outside,  I'd  like  to  close 
with  these  words: 

"Man's  capacity  for  justice  makes  de- 
mocracy possible:  but  man's  inclina- 
tion to  injustice  makes  democracy  neces- 
sary." Joseph  A.  Hall 

Chester,  Pa. 

.  .  .  People  in  the  North  and  West 
never  seem  to  ask  themselves  how  they 
would  feel  about  social  justice  if  the 
proportions  of'  their  Negro  population 
were  60  or  70  per  cent  instead  of  2  or  3 
per  cent  and  if  that  60  or  70  per  cent 
were  being  incited  to  hate  them.  .  .  . 

The  Southern  white  man  sees  in 
mixed  schools  a  potential  threat  of 
strife  and  violence  and  bloodshed  in  his 
community.  Many  of  these  communities 
are  rural  and  lack  adequate  police  pro- 
tection. He  is  afraid  of  the  conse-' 
quences,  and  you  can't  argue  with  fear. 

You  have  done  a  real  service  in  pub-i 
lishing  Mr.  Waring's  article  and  letting 
us  feel  you  at  least  want  to  be  fair.  My 
trouble  in  writing  to  you  is  that  I  know 
you  can't  hear  what  I  say.  Your  mind  is 
filled  with  pictures  of  Little  Eva  being 
chased  by  bloodhounds.  You  honestly 
believe  Negroes  get  distorted  justice  in 
Southern  Courts.  You  have  never  heard 
anything  else  and  I  can't  blame  you  for  j 
not  believing  me  when  I  tell  you  I  have 
been  in  active  practice  of  law  for  nearly 
fifty  years  and  have  never  known  a 


udge  to  oive  a  Negro  a  heavier  sentence 
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^1  ...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 

REE 


TO  NEW  MEMBERS 


INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


Plato  ^Aristotle 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  these 
classics — written  two  thousand  years  ago — hit 
so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here,  in 
the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  all  time  tell  us  how  to  live  in- 
telligently happy  lives,  whether  we  possess  worldly 
wealth  or  only  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.  Little  escaped  the  reflections  and  discus- 
sions of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  were  mighty 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  their  ideas 
are  astonishingly  timely  now. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

PLATO  is  presented  in  the  famous  Jowett  trans- 
lation, and  contains  the  five  great  dialogues — 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo,  Symposium,  and  the  Republic. 
ARISTOTLE  includes  the  five  celebrated  essays — 
Metaphysics,  Parts  of  Animals,  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Poetics.  These  splendid  De  Luxe  Clas- 
sics Club  Editions  have  been  brilliantly  edited  and 
annotated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Wells  College.  Both  books  will  be  cor- 
nerstones of  your  library.  And  both  are  yours  free, 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 


I /ILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
ft  to  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
rn  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to 
p'  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval 
xitiful  editions  of  the  world's  greatest 
n  :erpieces. 

I  jhese  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
languished  literary  authorities,  were 
lien  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
fcfnent  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
Hi'"  men  and  women  of  today. 

lp  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
mt  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 

I I  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
I  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
Hks  have  become  "classics"?  First,  be- 
■e  they  are  so  readable.  They  would  not 
>p  lived  unless  they  were  read;  they 
*  tld  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
r|resting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to  be 
S'  to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very 


qualities  which  characterize  these  selections. 
readability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the 
world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  arc 
not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of  books. 
3,  Its  volumes  (which  are  being  used  today  in 
many  leading  colleges  and  universities)  are  luxu- 
rious De  Luxe  Editions — bound  in  the  fine  buck- 
ram ordinarily  used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They 
have  tinted  page  tops,  are  richly  stamped  in  gen- 
uine gold,  which  will  retain  its  otiginal  lustre — 
books  you  and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish 
for  many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  no- 
tice about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 
book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees. 
You  may  cancel  membership  any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  printing, 
binding  costs  ate  rising.  This  low  price-^-and  your 
FREE  copies  of  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE — can- 
not be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE 
CLASSICS  CLUB,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  Yotk. 


Waltet  J.  Black,  President  BV 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  mc. 
FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume  De  Luxe  Classics  Club 
Editions  of  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE,  together  with 
the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of 
future  selections.  Also,  I  may  reject  any  volume  be- 
fore or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  mem- 
bership whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.89  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  Shipped 
in  U.S.A.  Only.) 

Mr. 
Mrs 
Mi 
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Why  Chance]] 
reads  The  Rea 


"//;  my  country 
more  than  500,000  people 
read  the  Digest  in  German 
each  month.    Ind  they  read 

not  <>nl\  about  the  people  <>/ 

the  I  nited  States,  hm  about 
the  people  of  all  nation*.  The 

Reader's  Diil<'sl  has  forged  0 

new  instrument  for  under- 
standing among  men." 


LETTERS 

ill. m  he  would  have  given  ;i  white 
m, in  in  like  circumstances-  I  have  known 
them  i<>  give  them  lighter  sentences. 

R.  1).  Herbert 
Columbia,  S.  ('.. 

Although  Mr.  Waring's  viewpoint  <»n 
desegregation  is  milder  than  most  South- 
erners', he  still  ignores  the  real  issue:  Is 
the  American  Negro  a  M)()  per  cent  citi- 
/cn  or  a  .r>0  per  ( ent  ( itizen? 

Mr.  Waring's  five  main  j >< > i 1 1 1 s  against 
Negroes  Health,  Nome  Environment, 
Marital  Habits,  Crime,  and  Intellectual 
Development— are.  as  he  admits,  the 
iin\  ol  the  problem,  li  is  [deficiencies 
in  |  these  things  that  Forward-looking 
citizens  are  trying  to  eliminate  among 
all  segments  ol  the  population.  Mr.  War- 
ing, however,  (tilers  nothing  toward  a 
solution  ol  the  problem.  Instead,  he 
implies  that  the  segregation  wall  should 
remain,  in  ordei  to  keep  the  "contami- 
nated" in  their  place.  .  .  . 

II.   E.   (  army 
( Governors  Island.  N.  Y. 

rhank  you  loi  the  stimulating  article 
l>\  rhomas  R.  Waring.  Mthough  'I  am 
a  Northerner.  I  understand  completely 
his  dilemma.  I  was  horn  in  Minnesota, 
hut  m\  patents  came  from  Norwav. 
Both  were  proud  ol  their  Norwegian 
heritage  and  hoped  their  children  would 
remain  Norwegian  in  spirit,  habit,  and 
i  ustom. 

However  Minnesota,  in  spite  ol  being 
a  progressive  state,  lias  never  provided 
separate  hut  equal  facilities  Eor  Nor- 
wegian children  .  .  .  and  in  school  1  was 
Eorced  to  sit  next  to  Swedish  children, 
whom  Norwegians  consider  <  Itdi  1 1  i  t  cly 
inferior  in  every  way.  In  fact  the  high 
school  I  attended  was  named  alter  ,i 
Swedish  governor  who  had  insinuated 
himself  into  that  high  position  much 
against  the  wish  ol  the  Norwegian 
voters  who,  not  having  the  protection 
ol  a  poll  lax.  were  outnumbered  at  the 
polls.  To  bring  about  the  final  humilia- 
tion,  m\    brother  married  a  Swedish 


rirl 


the  direct  result  ol  the  mingling 


ol   the  races  in  the  classroom. 

\s  Mr.  Waring  so  astuteb  points  out, 
there  are  dilleiences.  vast  differences,  be- 
tween the  laces.  \|\  parents  frequently 
pointed  out  that  swedes  ate  openl)  <>l 
smorgasbord,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  uni- 
versally known  what  a  sU'.uh  diet  ol 
that  will  do  to  mind  and  body.  .  .  . 
Furthermore.  Swedes  do  not  even  speak 
Norwegian.  ...  1  will  support  Mr. 
Waring  in  segregating  Negroes  il  he. 
a v  ill  join  me  in  segregating  Swedes. 

\k\ch  D  Ol  At    SUNDG v  vkd 

Syosset.  N.  V. 

Mr.  Waring  makes  a  good  tr\  in  his 
article,  but  his  "huts''  do  not  obscure 
or  lessen   the   hut   that   segregation  is 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  IDEA  IN  MUSIC 

>|C  MUSICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM  NOTES  INSTEAD  OF  BRIEF  AND  OFTEN 
CONFUSING  PRINTED  NOTES 

>|<  THAT  IS,  A  10-INCH  RECORD,  AT  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE,  WHICH  ALWAYS  ACCOM- 
PANIES A  12-INCH  RECORD  GIVING  THE  FULL  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  WORK 


BY  FAR  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR  UNDERSTANDING  AND  ENJOYMENT 
OF  ANY  GREAT  WORK  OF  MUSIC 


cjUusic  {Appreciation  Records 


•//  ;  ///|||^  "Music  has  been  my  whole 
life — but  not  until  I  heard 
my  first  Music-Apprecia- 
tion Record  did  I  realize 
how  much  I  had  been  miss- 
ing when  I  listened  to  or- 
chestral music.  I  subscribed  originally  for 
my  son,  but  quickly  found  that  my  own 
enjoyment  of  orchestral  music  was  in- 
creased far  beyond  what  I  dreamed  pos- 
sible." — JARMILA  NOVOTNA 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 


"The  greatest  thing  that 
has  happened  for  music- 
lovers  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  long-playing  rec- 
ords."    —DEEMS  TAYLOR 


"In  a  few  minutes,  Music- 
Appreciation  Records 
taught  me  more  about  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Symphony 
than  I  learned  in  a  month 
in  a  course  at  college!" 

-BENNETT  CERF 


"This  is  the  most  original 
and  exciting  means  of  self- 
education  in  music  I  have 
encountered.   With  these 
unusual  records  any  musi- 
cally-inclined person,  no 
matter  how  untrained,  can  become  afi 
informed  and  perceptive  listener,  and  in- 
crease his  enjoyment  of  music  immea- 
surably." -ALFRED  WALLENSTEIN 
Conductor,  Cos  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orch. 


"What  a  sensible  and  de- 
lightful way  to  enlarge 
one's  knowledge  of  good 
music!  I  defy  anyone — cas- 
ual music  lover  or  profes- 
sional musician— to  listen 
seriously  to  a  few  of  these  records  and 
not  come  away  with  his  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  all  music  greatly  en- 
hanced." -SET  SVANHOLM 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 

"On  the  technical  side  may  I  note  that 
the  recorded  quality  is  outstandingly 
fine."  -AVERY  FISHER 

President,  Jisher  Radio  Corporation,  7i.  J. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 


Two  Music-Appreciation  Records  are 
issued  — for  subscribers  only — every 
month.  One  is  a  12-inch  33'/,  R.P.M.  re- 
cording of  a  great  work  of  music  with 
an  outstanding  artist,  orchestra  or  con- 
ductor. This  is  always  accompanied — 
at  no  extra  charge— by  Musical  Program 
Notes,  a  10-inch  33'/,  R.P.M.  record  of 
commentary  about  the  work. 

The  two  records  by  Leonard  Bernstein 
described  at  the  right  will  be  sent  with- 
out charge  if  you  agree  to  buy  two  other 


Music- Appreciation  selections  during 
the  next  year  from  among  at  least  15 
that  will  he  made  available.  You  will  re- 
ceive each  month  a  descriptive  an- 
nouncement of  the  next  work  to  be  of- 
fered, you  take  only  those  you  want — 
no  others!  You  may  cancel  your  sub- 
scription at  any  time  after  buying  two 
selections.  The  price  of  the  12-inch  rec- 
ord, always  accompanied  by  the  10-inch 
record,  is  $3.90,  plus  a  small  charge  for 
mailing  expense. 


FOR  EXAMPLE 


LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


conducts 
DVORAKS 


T^ewTVorld  Symphony 

AND  ALSO  PROVIDES  THE  MUSICAL 
PROGRAM  NOTES 


BOTH  RECORDS 

Given  to  you 

IN  A  TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION 

—  if  you  agree  to  buy  two  other 
MUSIC-APPRECIATION  selections 
during  the  next  year 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33'/3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 

MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  R9-3 

c/o  Book-of-the-Monlh  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  Music-Appreciation 
Records  ami  send  me,  without  charge,  the  12-inch  33J/3 
R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record  of  Dvorak's  ?lew  World 
Symphony  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  together  with 
the  10-inch  Musical  Program  Notes  Record  also  written 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Bernstein.  I  agree  to  buy  two 
Music-Appreciation  selections  during  the  next  year  and  I 
have  the  right  to  cancel  my  subscription  any  time  after 
buying  two  selections. 

Mr.  ) 

Mrs.  >  

Miss  )  (please  print) 

ADDRESS  
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just  THINKING  of  how'pleasant  and 
would  be  to  have  a  car  abroad,  send 
tails  of  the  Rootes*  Purchase  •  Re- 
ntal Overseas  plans. 

f  Hillman,  Humber  and  Sunbeam  motor  cars. 

ES  MOTORS  INC. 

rk  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
st  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ROOTES  MOTORS  INC.       Dept.  A-3 

505  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
9830  West  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  details  of  your  3  plans  of  the  Rootes  Overseas 
Delivery  System. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  


EUROPE..  .  more  exciting 
via  Greece  and  the 


■mm 

mm 


Cruise  to  romantic  ports,  through  blue  enchanted 
seas  to  Greece  and  the  Aegean  ...  to  Athens, 
Gateway  to  all  Europe.  Enjoy  modern  hotels  amid 
the  ancient  glories  of  Hellas.  Sail  from  New  York, 
on  the  TSS  OLYMPIA  via  PORTUGAL  and  ITALY. 

Also  sailings  to  EIRE  •  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY 
Go  one  route  —  return  the  other 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


LETTERS 

economically  wasteful,  politically  stupid, 
and  morally  evil— as  well  as  illegal  now. 

We  live  in  a  borderline  community 
where  desegregation  in  the  public 
schools  has  been  accomplished  without 
incident.  As  a  result  of  reading  Mr. 
Waring's  article,  we  plan  to  double  our 
next  contribution  to  the  NAACP. 

Helen  L.  Kreigh 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Among  thinking  men  of  good  will  in 
the  South,  "The  Southern  Case  Against 
Desegregation"  has  best  been  summed 
up  by  a  man  whose  identity  I  do  not 
know,  one  of  a  small  group  who  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  a  North  Carolina 
hotel  shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  .  .  .  He  said  that  although 
deep  down  in  his  heart  he  knew  that 
segregation  as  now  practiced  in  the 
South  was  wrong,  nevertheless  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  permit  his  young 
daughter  to  attend  a  desegregated 
school.  There  you  have  the  most  sin- 
cere thoughts  of  many  white  parents 
throughout  the  South.  Any  legal  or  other 
force  used  to  destroy  this  concept  will  in 
many  instances  destroy  the  prevailing 
public-school  systems  first.  .  .  .  To  peace- 
fully accomplish  the  ends  for  which  the 
NAACP  has  fought  so  long  will  require 
another  twenty-five  years.  .  .  . 

Hubert  O.  De  Beck 
Houston,  Tex. 

Thomas  Waring  speaks  for  the  alarm- 
ists who  would  stir  up  racial  strife  by 
predicting  it.  We  have  them  too  in 
Texas  with  their  Citizens  Councils.  .  .  . 

Their  fears  are  unwarranted  and 
their  picture  of  Negroes  is  overdrawn. 
Here  is  one  white  Texan  who  says  de- 
segregation will  be  accepted  in  Texas 
without  more  than  a  murmur  from  the 
public  at  large.  .  .  .     Robert  N.  Jones 

Dallas,  Tex. 

As  a  Southerner  who  has  lived  in  the 
North  for  thirty  years  ...  I  feel  there 
has  been  too  much  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black  in  the  North-South  effort 
to  meet  a  very  real  need.  .  .  . 

Let  Northerners  honestly  evaluate 
their  own  restricted  suburban  areas,  and 
the  segregated  schools  which  result.  .  .  . 

Mary  L.  Sanders 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Waring  has  thoughtfully  turned 
the  effects  of  segregation  into  its  justi- 
fication. Klaus  G.  Loewald 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

One  of  Thomas  Waring's  reasons  for 
his  article,  so  stated  by  him,  is  that 
Northerners  may  understand  clearly 
Southern  public  opinion.  What  he  really 
does  is  disabuse  Northerners  of  their 


DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 

OF  NEW  BOOKS  OF 

HISTORY  and  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Take  any  3  for  only  $3M. 


! 


(VALUES  UP  TO  $24.70) 


H 


ere  is  an  amazingly  generous  demon- 


prove  to  you  how  much  you  will  enjoy  the 
WIDE  VARIETY  of  important  new  books 
of  history  and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at 
cash  savings  through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  on 
this  page  —  all  handsomely  bound,  and 
many  of  them  illustrated  — sell  for  as  much 
as  $9.25  each  at  publishers'  list  prices.  But 
we  invite  you  to  choose  ANY  THREE  for 
only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians 
made  up  of  Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis 
and  Louis  B.  Wright.  Each  book  is  de- 
scribed to  you  —  in  advance  —  in  a  careful 
and  objective  review.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  book,  you  merely  return  a  printed  form 
(always  provided)  and  it  will  not  be  sent. 
You  may  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at  any  time 
after  accepting  four  such  books. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  selection  after  your  ini- 
tial purchase.  (Last  year,  counting  the 
value  of  Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an 
average  of  $3.28  on  each  selection.)  And,  in 
addition  to  current  selections,  a  great  many 
other  important  new  books  are  always 
available  to  you,  at  special  low  Members' 
Prices  and  with  full  Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  you  may  take  ANY  THREE 
books  from  this  page  (total  value  up  to 
$24.70)  for  only  $3.95.  Choose  the  three 
books  which  interest  you  most,  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  —  without  money. 


THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB,  Inc.,  Dept.  HA-14  |—|  history  of  the  German  general 

9M  Fourth  Auonno  '  >    STAFF  bV  Walter  Goerhtz.  The 

t  ¥  lib  u  w  great  mi,itary  geniuses  -  their  per- 
NeW  York  10,  N.  Y.  sonalities,  triumphs  and  fatal  mis- 
Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I  {fjf;.^  KcrTcmMc  u  ■  u 
have  checked,  two  as  my  enrollment  □  ™*  ™™*  fflB*S 
gift  and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and  appraisals  of  the  world's  leaders,  the 
bill  me  ONLY  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  war's  last  moments,  and  postwar  pol- 
for  postage  and  packing).  Forthcom-  itics— told  with  the  fascinating  candor 
ing  selections  will  be  described  to  me  that  has  always  distinguished  Mr. 
in  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any  T^Tw^mm^^MHrni^^f 
book  simply  by  returning  a  printed  Q  BSSRJllSSl  gS52u>£ 
form.  You  will  send  me  a  valuable  de  Castillo.  History  in  the  raw!  One 
FREE  BONUS  BOOK  each  time  I  of  Cortes'  own  foot-soldiers  tells  of 
purchase  four  additional  selections  or  the  conquistadores'  ruthless  and  ra- 
alternates.  My  only  obligation  is  to  pacious  march  through  Mexico.  List 

accept  four  selections  or  alternates  in  PHSe  „„x'dc  muc  nc  dadic  u  ah 

2    i  t           -   ,i  i  t  NOTRE  DAME  OF  PARIS  ov  Allan 

the  first  year  I  am  a  member,  and  I  [_|   Temko  This  enthralling  history 

may  resign  at  any  time  after  accept-  Gf  the  world's  most  famous  cathedral 

ing  four  such  books.  is  a  treasure-house  of  facts  about  the 

„„__-..___  ,  .  ,        ..  ,.   .  people,  customs  and  art  of  the  Middle 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied,  Ages.  List  price  $6  75 

I  may  return  my  first  shipment  within  7  1— 1  France  against  herself  by  Her- 

days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled.        bert  Luethy.  France's  past,  her 

'  r  politics  and   unending  crises  made 

brilliantly  clear.  List  price  $6.50. 

□ THE  TREE  OF  CULTURE  by  Ralph 
Linton.    Man's   religions,  sci- 
ences, family  habits,  civilizations  — 
from    tribal   beginnings    to  modern 
Address   times.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ THE  DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS  by  Millar 
Burrows.  Story  of  the  discovery 
City.....**                                    Zone   of  these  2000- year-old  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, with  translations  and  inter- 
pretations of  their  astounding  con- 
State  HA-14    tents.  List  price  $6.50. 


r— I   HISTORY  OF  U  S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

1 — I  by  J.  W.  Pratt.  Brilliant  study 
of  our  foreign  policies  and  procedures, 
from  1775  to  the  present  day.  List 
price  $9.25. 

□ STRATEGY  by  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart. 
The  unique  principle  that  has 
won  wars  and  toppled  empires  —  from 
the  Persian  Wars  to  World  War  U. 
List  price  $5.95. 

□ THE  LIVING  LINCOLN  Ed.  by  Paul 
Angle  &  Earl  Schenclc  Miers.  For 
the  first  time,  Lincoln's  "autobiogra- 
phy" in  his  own  words, letters,  speeches 
and  documents.  List  price  $6.95. 

□ FROM  LENIN  TO  MALENKOV:  His- 
tory of  World  Communism  by  Hugh 
Seton-Watson.  Definitive  study  of 
Red  power  inside  and  outside  Russia. 
List  price  $6.00. 

□ THE  AMERICAN  EPOCH  by  Arthur 
S.  Link.  Clear-eyed  "success 
story"  of  America's  rise  through  the 
past  60  years.  List  price  $7.95. 

□ DESTRUCTION  AND  RECONSTRUC- 
TION by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor. 
Strategy,  battles  and  aftermath  of  the 
Civil  War,  as  seen  by  Zachary  Taylor's 
Confederate  son.  List  price  $7.50. 

□ Dual  Selection:  THE  PUBLIC  PHIL- 
OSOPHY, Walter  Lippmann  dis- 
cusses the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions that  made  America  great  —  and 
their  status  today.  List  price  $3.50. 
AND 

REALITIES  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY by  Geo.  F.  Kennan.  A  practical 
policy  for  the  U.  S.  -  to  prevent  ag- 
gression from  without  and  chaos  with- 
in. List  price  $2.75. 
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optimism  concerning  the  New  South. 

He  falls  back  on  the  threadbare  opin- 
ion that  "uplift  is  being  forced  at  too 
rapid  a  pace."  Ninety  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  war  between  the 
i  states.    Almost   four  generations  have 
i  grown    up    apparently    without  anv 
fundamental  change  in  public  opinion 
I  concerning  racism.  .  .  . 

On  the  world  stage  the  United  States 
appears  convicted  of  democratic  incon- 
sistencv  because  of  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination  and  of  unwillingness 
to  go  the  whole  way  in  human  rights 
!  under  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

Fred  L.  Brownlee 
Brasstown.  X.  C. 

...  There  are  several  places  where  Mr. 
Waring' s  argument  does  not  stand  up. 
...  Does  he  realize  that  Northern 
Negroes  showed  up  better  on  the  Armv 
Alpha  tests  than  Southern  whites?  .  .  . 

F.  Alexander  Magoin 
Jaffrev.  N.  H. 

All  that  Mr.  Waring  writes  mav  be 
true.  The  Virginia  election  returns  in- 
dicate that  he  speaks  for  two-thirds  of 
Southern  white  voters.  However  the 
public  apology  issued  by  Georgia  Tech 
students  when  their  governor  proposed 
to  cancel  the  Sugar  Bowl  game  because 
the  Pittsburgh  team  had  a  Negro  full- 
back also  indicates  that  the  coming  gen- 
eration has  a  different  concept  of  cur- 
rent historv. 

The  basic  fact  appears  to  be  that 
segregation  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
good  will,  or  ethics,  or  mutual  under- 
standing. It  has  become  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  equip  our  enemies  with 
so  powerful  a  weapon.  This  is  not  an 
exclusively  Northern  philosophv.  As  mv 
memory  goes,  its  most  eloquent  expo- 
nent is  William  Faulkner  of  Mississippi. 

Leslie  C.  Barber 
East  Lansing.  Mich. 

I  represent  two  groups:  I  am  a 
Georgia  college  student  and  a  confirmed 
Southerner.  .  .  .  Mr.  Waring  has  pre- 
sented a  precise  picture  of  the  Southern- 
er's pro  segregation  attitude.  ...  His 
article  has  gone  further  than  to  pre^nt 
the  Southerner's  reasons  for  his  racial 
prejudices  toward  desegregation.  Mr. 
Waring  has  disclosed  facts  which  I  am 
>ure  will  bring  the  Southerner  more  to 
the  realization  that  segregation  is  a 
fallacy  and  that  desegregation  is  even- 
tually inevitable.  ... 

i^Miss)   Temple  Wilson 
Weslevan  College 
Macon.  Ga. 

Harper's  has  made  succinct  and 
pointed  comment  on  "The  Southern 
C.i>t  Against  Desegregation"  and  in  pub- 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  MAGNIFICENT  SETS  OF 

THREE  12"  COLUMBIA  Lp  RECORDS 


If  you  join  the  Columbia  @  Record  Club  now— and  agree  to  accept  as  few  as  4  selections  during  the  coming  1 2  months 


Eugene  Ormandy  conducting  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  6  "Pathetique" 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  Bart.,  conducting  ^ 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  \ 


3-RECORD 
SET  #3 


BEETHOVEN  symphony  no.  8 

SCHUBERT  SYMPHONY  NO.  8  "Unfinished" 

Bruno  Walter  Conducting  the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York 

RD  AI4MQ  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn 
DKHnlViJ — Academic  Festival  Overture 

WAGNERsiigSed  SMETANA  .&„ 


TREASURY  OF  GREAT  MOOD  MUSIC 

STRAUSS  WALTZES  by 

ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and  his 
Orchestra  play  ten  waltzes. 


IN  THE  DANCING  MOOD 

LES  BROWN   ERROLL  GARNER 

HARRY  JAMES  ft  LES  ELGART 

PERCY  FAITH    SAMMY  KAYE 

America's  most  popular  orches- 
tras play  your  favorite  music  for 
dancing.  12  numbers  in  all. 


AMONG  MY  SOUVENIRS 

PAUL  WESTON  and  his  Orchestra 

Dreamy  arrangements  of  Embraceable  You,  Pen- 
nies From  Heaven,  I'll  See  You  Again,  and  more. 


JAZZ 
BRUBECK 


HALL  OF  FAME 


3-RECORD 
SET  #4 


JAZZ  GOES 
TO  COLLEGE 


Jazz  At  Columbia  —  Swing 


■&  Benny  Goodman  ;':  Harry  James 
v'  Gene  Krupa  .':  Duke  Ellington 
Charlie  Barnet     Buck  Clayton 
i:  Count  Basie  &  Lionel  Hampton 


Jazz  At  Columbia  —  Collector's  Items 


■ft  Bix  Beiderbecke  &  Louis  Armstrong  -ft  Bessie  Smi 
&  Red  McKenzie     Eddie  Condon     Wally  Rose     Billie  Holiday 
•ft  Bunk  Johnson     Pete  Johnson 
•ft  Jimmy  Lunceford  ft  Teddy  Wilson 


These  3  records  are  a  jazz  library 
in  themselves  —  presenting  jazz 
greats  of  every  period  and  style. 


THE  PAJAMA  GAME 

(Original  Broadway  Cast  Recording) 

Starring  John  Raitt,  Janis 
Paige,  Carol  Haney,  Eddie 
Foy  Jr.  —  singing  all  the 
tunes  from  this  musical. 

SONGS  TO  REMEMBER 

DOROTHY  KIRSTEN 

Percy  Faith,  Russell 
Case  and  Orchestras 
join  Miss  Kirsten  in 
15  songs.  

BEWITCHED 

MORTON  GOULD 

11  songs  arranged  and  conducted  by 
Morton  Gould.  Includes  September 
Song,  So  In  Love,  Where  or  When. 


Now  You  Can  Build  a  Fine  Library  of  the  World's  Greatest  Music  at  Tremendous  Savings ! 


Yes!  You  may  have,  FREE,  any  one 
of  these  valuable  record  sets,  each 
containing  three  magnificent  12" 
Columbia  ©  records! 

We  make  this  unique  offer  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  money-saving  pro- 
gram of  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club 
...  a  program  that  selects  for  you  each 
month  the  greatest  works  in  every  field 
of  music  —  performed  by  the  world's 
finest  artists  and  reproduced  with  the 
astonishing  brilliance  for  which  Co- 
lumbia ©  records  are  famous! 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES 

To  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Club's  pro- 
gram— and  to  receive  your  3 -record  set 
free — fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon,  in- 
dicating the  Club  division  that  best 
suits  your  musical  taste:  1.  Classical; 
2.  Jazz;  3  Listening  and  Dancing; 
4.  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and 
Musical  Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the 
informative  Club  Magazine  which  de- 
scribes the  current  selections  in  all 
four  divisions.  You  may  accept  or  re- 
ject the  monthly  selection  for  your 
division.  You  may  also  take  records 
from  other  divisions,  or  you  may  tell 
us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month. 


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB  I 


Your  only  obligation  as  a  member 
is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  selections 
from  the  almost  100  that  will  be 
offered  to  you  during  the  next  12 
months,  and  you  may  cancel  your 
membership  at  any  time  thereafter. 
The  records  you  want  are  mailed  to 
your  home  and  billed  to  you  at  the  low 
price  of  only  $3.98  plus  a  small  mailing 
charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY 

The  3  records  sent  to  you  now  repre- 
sent an  "advance"  of  the  Club's  bonus 
system — given  to  you  at  once.  After 
you  have  fulfilled  your  membership 
obligation  by  purchasing  four  records, 
you  will  receive  an  additional  free 
Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every 
two  additional  Club  selections  you  ac- 
cept. These  12"  Columbia  ©  Bonus 
records  are  pressed  exclusively  for 
Club  members  in  limited  editions,  not 
available  elsewhere  at  any  price! 

CHOOSE  YOUR  3-RECORD  SET  NOW 

Indicate  which  3-record  set  you  want 
free,  and  the  division  you  prefer.  Then 
mail  the  coupon  at  once.  You  must  be 
delighted  with  membership  or  you  may 
cancel  without  obligation  by  returning 
the  free  set  within  10  days. 

65  West  46th  St. 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

"Columbio",  ©)  Morcoi  Reg.  ^  T.M. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  279 

165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  the  3-Record 
Set  checked  here: 

□  Set  #1.  GREAT  CLASSICS  □  Set  #3.  GREAT  MOOD  MUSIC 

□  Set  #2.  JAZZ        □  Set  #4.  BROADWAY  HALL  OF  FAME 

and  enroll  me  In  the  following  Division  of  the 
Club:  (Check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical         □  Jan  □  Listening  and  Dancing 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  © 
Record  Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  rec- 
ords offered  in  all  four  Club  divisions.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  accepting  the  monthly  selection  in 
the  division  checked  above,  or  any  other  selec- 
tion described,  or  none  at  all.  My  only  obligation 
is  to  accept  a  minimum  of  four  records  in  the 
next  twelve  months  at  the  regular  list  price  plus 
a  small  mailing  charge.  After  accepting  four 
records,  I  will  receive  a  free  Bonus  record  for 
every  two  additional  records  I  purchase.  If  not 
delighted  with  my  membership,  I  may  cancel 
within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Name.  ,rji  

(Please  print) 

Address  


City  Zone  State  

CANADA:  Prices  slifrlitly  higher.  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 

If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to 
an  established  Columbia  Records  dealer,  author- 
ized to  accept  subscriptions,  please  fill  in  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 


Dealer's  name. 


Dealer's  address. 
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You'll  Cherish 


Always 


CORTINA  D'AMPEZZO 


Whatever  your  tastes  or  interests  .  .  .  joyous  satis/ac- 
tion aivaits  you  in  Italy  .  .  .  and  in  a  variety  and 
abundance  that  defy  cataloging.  Beauty  surrounds 
you — the  beauty  of  nature  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  mans 
finest  genius.  And  life  is  good — leisurely  or  lively, 
as  you  please.  Accommodations  for  all  budgets  .  .  . 
superb  food  .  .  .  economical  transportation.  Low-cost 
de  luxe  motor  coach  tours  operate  throughout  Italy 
.  .  .  efficient  domestic  air  service  features  reasonable 
fares  .  .  .  10  and  20-Day  Tickets  permit  unlimited 
rail  travel . . .  special  coupons  enable  motorists  bringing 
their  own  cars  to  buy  gasoline  at  reduced  prices.  This 
summer  .  .  .  enjoy  Italy  .  .  .  see  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE— E.N.I.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO-  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.'  NEW  ORLEANS—  International  Trade  Mart  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO—  St.  Francis  Hotel 


the  key  Hud  opem 
tft£  Iwvd  o(f  Ewwpz  to  you 

This  is  the  key  to  a  brand  new  Renault,  delivered  when  you  land  abroad — yours 
to  travel  free  from  time  tables  and  time-worn  tourist  routes.  Yours  to  explore 
the  Europe  the  guidebooks  forgot  to  mention.  Stop  where  you  like,  get  up  and 
go  "when  you  like,  Renault  gives  you  all  this  —  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  way  of  travel! 

SEE  MORE  of  EUROPE  for  LESS 


driving  your  own 

RENAULT 


4  DOOR  $ 
SEDAN  only 


995 


00 

PARIS 


Under  Renault's  Overseas  delivery  Plan,  the 
world-famous  Renault  4CV,  4-door,  4-passenger 
sedan  is  priced  at  only  $995,  FOB  Paris  factory. 
There  are  7  other  models  to  $1995.  Renault 
arranges  licenses,  insurance,  cuts  all 
red  tape  for  you. 


WE  BUY  IT  BACK  FROM  YOU 

After  trip,  Renault  will  buy  back  your  4CV 
with  maximum  depreciation  of  $125  first 
month,  $75  second  month,  $50  each  following 
month.  Thus  you  recover  most  of  purchase 
price  in  U.  S.  dollars.  Final  cost  is  even  less 
than  3rd  class  rail  travel.  Know  your  trans- 
portation cost  in  advance.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
Renault  will  arrange  to  ship  your  car  back 
to  the  States. 

WRITE  DEPT.  A  T  2  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


RENAULT  OF  FRANCE 

Direct  factory  Branch,  270  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y 
In   Canada  —  1427   Mountain   Street,   Montreal  25 


LETTERS 

lishing  the  article  has  performed  a 
greater  service  than  may  be  immediately 
apparent. 

For  nothing  "outsiders"  may  say  of 
Southerners  and  their  views  on  race  is 
so  revealing  as  the  Southerners'  exposi- 
tion of  their  own  position.  .  .  . 

These  people  who  plead  everlastingly 
to  be  left  alone  to  deal  with  problems 
of  race  never  seem  to  realize  how  nak- 
edly they  expose  their  inadequacies  and 
failures  in  the  very  arguments  they 
employ  in  support  of  their  "position." 
Let  us  assume  that  the  Negro  never  had 
citizenship  status;  that  he  was  merely  a 
ward  of  the  Southern  whites.  Guardians 
are  held  accountable  for  the  welfare  of 
their  wards.  .  .  .  Mr.  Waring  and  his 
fellows  shrug  this  off.  The  Negro  whom 
they  have  degraded  in  countless  ways 
is  now  in  this  day  of  accounting  a 
strange,  ignorant  creature,  of  low  morals 
and  foreign  culture,  a  criminal.  .  .  . 

The  remedy  they  propose  is  to  con- 
tinue the  same  system,  to  have  the 
"meddlers"  keep  out,  and  to  let  time 
(2055,  one  South  Carolinian  has  said) 
and  the  friendly,  considerate  Southern 
whites  take  care  of  the  whole  thing. 

In  the  face  of  this  maddening  myopia 
it  is  difficult  to  remain  reasonable,  calm, 
and  non-violent.  Yet  all  Negroes  except 
those  few  "crazy"  enough  not  to  con- 
form have  done  so  through  the  years. 
Other  races,  similarly  treated,  have  re- 
sorted to  bombs,  guns,  knives,  and 
poison,  but  American  Negroes,  mistak- 
enly or  not,  have  put  their  trust  in  law, 
in  the  American  system.  .  .  . 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
disillusionment  to  many  white  Southern- 
ers. "Their"  Negroes  who  they  said 
did  not  want  desegregation  have  not 
stepped  forward  to  ask  the  continuance 
of  segregation.  The  Negro  teacher  has 
been  threatened,  but  every  Negro  state 
teachers'  association  has  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  desegregation.  With  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  the  Negro  clergy  has 
stood  firm.  The  small  Negro  business 
and  professional  class  has  taken  its 
stand.  In  the  teeth  of  economic  pressure 
and  persecution  the  Negro  farmer  and 
worker  have  held  their  lines.  .  .  . 

The  system  of  legally  enforced  racial 
segregation  is  doomed  by  forces  stronger 
than  the  NAACP,  the  Warings,  the  East- 
lands,  or  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  History  has  caught  up  with  the 
provincial  architects  of  a  contrived 
neighborhood  civilization  based  upon 
myth  and  feudalism.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
their  ingenuity  and  to  the  easy  tolerance 
of  the  democratic  system  that  the  struc- 
ture has  endured  this  long.  But  the 
whistle  has  blown.  Change  will  no 
longer  be  denied. 

Roy  Wilkins,  Exec.  Sec. 

NAACP 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY,  Publishers  of  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  and  other  World  Famous  Encyclopedias,  Presents... 

A  new  way  to  unlock  the  Pleasure  and 
Wisdom  in  the  World's  GREATEST  BOOKS! 

THESE  DELIGHTFUL,  ILLUSTRATED 

LITERARY  APPRECIATION  COURSES 

WILL  BE  YOUR  GUIDE  BOOKS  TO  CULTURAL  ADVENTURE! 


IIERE'S  a  remarkable  new  idea  in 
"  reading  enjoyment !  The  Classics 
Appreciation  Society  now  offers  you  an 
inexpensive  way  to  collect  the  world's 
greatest  books  .  .  .  and  to  get  the  most 
pleasure,  wisdom  and  benefit  out  of 
them ! 

How  and  Why  this  Plan  was  Created 

The  Society's  experts  selected  the 
greatest  books  ever  written,  then  con- 
densed them  in  such  a  way  that  their 
immortal  narratives  and  ideas  are  made 
quickly  readable  and  easy  to  grasp. 
(This  technique  enables  the  Society  to 
present  four  different  books,  plus  three 
shorter  works,  in  each  giant  Multi- 
Book  Volume.) 

But  to  tap  the  rich  treasures  these 
books  contain,  you  need  expert  guid- 
ance. That  is  why  the  Society  has  de- 
veloped its  unique  HOME  COURSE 
IN  THE  GREATEST  BOOKS. 


A  New  Way  to  Get  the  Most  from  These 
Books 

These  Courses  (which  accompany 
each  Multi-Book  Volume  at  no  extra 
charge)  enable  outstanding  scholars  to 
"discuss"  with  you  these  timeless 
works,  just  as  though  you  were  taking 
an  expensive  college  literature  course. 
You  will  soon  find  the  books,  and  the 
ideas  they  contain,  working  for  you  in 
your  daily  life,  and  in  your  contacts 
with  others. 

See  for  yourself  how  much  practical 
value  this  HOME  COURSE  IN  THE 
GREATEST  BOOKS  can  add  to  your 
reading — how  quickly  and  enjoyably  it 
will  help  you  "catch  up"  with  the 
great  books  you've  always  meant  to 
read.  Take  advantage  of  the  Society's 
generous  "sample"  offer  and  mail  the 
coupon  without  delay! 


He 


c9l 


Use 


YOUR  DEMONSTRATION 
VOLUME  CONTAINS 
CONDENSATIONS  OF 

MOBY  DICK  by  Herman  Melville.  The 
manic,  violent  story  of  Good  and  Evil 
that  is  believed  by  many  to  be  America's 
nntst  novel. 

THE  ODYSSEY  by  Homer.  Unless  you 
know  these  exciting  tales  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  battle  and  seduction,  much 
of  the  world's  great  literature  will  re- 
main only  half  understood. 
Boswell't  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON.  This 
witty,  perceptive  portrait  of  an  eccentric 
genius  is  unsurpassed  as  the  greatest 
biography  ever  written. 
THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT^ Jean-Jaeques 
Rousseau. 7hi-,  dramatic  analysis  of  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  power  over  its  citizens 
is  as  meaningful  today  as  in  Rosseau's 
own  century  of  revolution. 
PLUS  the  full  texts  of  Columbus'  Letter 
telling  his  imptessinns  of  the  New 
World  .  .  .  Rudyard  Kipline't  famous 
short  story  "The  Man  Who  Would  be 
King"  .  .  .  and  Lmtoln't  deeply.moving 
Set  on  J  Inaugural  Add  re  it. 


EACH  M'ULTI-BOOK  VOLUME  CONTAINS  FOUR  BOOK 
CONDENSATIONS  and  THREE  Shorter  Works! 

Each  of  these  big  Multi-Book   Volumes  is  a  handsome, 
valuable  addition  to  your  library.    Each  contains  four 
separate  condensed  books,  plus  three  complete  shorter 
\        works;  famous  stories,  letters,  orations  and  essays — 
selected  from  eight  master  lists  of  the  world's 
i&  greatest  literature. 

Skilled    university    teachers    condensed  the 
longer  works,  to  save  you  time  and  effort  in 
reading    them,    to    highlight    their  great 
ideas  and  narratives,  to  reflect  the  wit, 
wisdom  and  drama  they  contain. 
*Sb^  In  a  very  short  time,  you  can  col- 

lect  and  enjoy — besides  the  great 
*V  -X*v         works  of  Fiction — the  time-hon- 

^  ored    classics    of  Biography, 

"•  3&jp.  History,  Philosophy,  Epic 

ti»        W\\         Poetry,  Political  and  So- 
T^jT  V      cial  Science. 
— f        H  i  ffiniiii'WWi  **       Begin    right    now,  with 
i^J-*-T*li,        *  this  richly-bound  Multi- 

,  .\  *»■!*"*-•.'''  \~  Book  Volume  and  its  ac- 

»'-:•.        :>*■  "•■•:J\W  companying  HOME 

Vi-      •  COURSE  I  N  THE 

;''*•"..;•.■;?»,;  GREATEST    BOOKS— > 

.       4V  .  *  BOTH      yours  without 

•'••  '.':•  Jf'r*  «       ,  charge,  if  you  act  now! 


W/TLL  you  accept  this  unusual  Dem- 
onstration  Offer  as  your  introduc- 
tion to  the  thrilling  new  cultural  pro- 
gram offered  by  the  Classics  Apprecia- 
tion Society? 

Because  this  program  has  so  many 
unique  features,  the  Society  would  like 
you  to  be  the  judge  of  its  worth. 
Simply  by  mailing  the  coupon,  you  will 
receive  BOTH  the  massive  Multi-Book 
Volume  described  above  AND  its  ac- 
companying Home  Course  in  the  great- 
est books  .  .  .  absolutely  free! 

The  Volume  is  a  library  showpiece, 
stamped  in  Pure  24  Karat  Gold,  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco-grained  simu- 
lated leather.  It  contains  536  pages  set 
in  clear,  newly-plated,  large-size  type. 

The  beautifully  illustrated  Home 
Course  gives  you  real  insight  into  the 
masterworks  you  will  read.  It  explains 
why  these  books  are  considered  "great" 
.  .  .  what  benefits  they  have  to  offer 


you  .  .  .  why  they  have  been  read, 
and  acclaimed  through  the  years. 

This  exciting  new  "approach"  to  the 
World's  Greatest  Books  will  inevitably 
add  to  your  own  creative  abilities,  and 
to  a  more  forceful  expression  of  your 
own  ideas  and  opinions.  For  here  is 
the  essence  of  a  Liberal  Arts  education 
worth  thousands  of  dollars! 

With  your  Introductory  Package  you 
will  also  receive  the  Society's  next 
Multi-Book  Volume,  in  matching  bind- 
ing, and  its  accompanying  Course.  Both 
of  these  are  yours  to  keep,  if  you  wish, 
for  the  low  Society  price  of  just  $2.95, 
plus  shipping.  Subsequent  monthly 
packages  can  also  be  yours  at  the  same 
low  price.  But  you  are  never  obligated 
to  buy  any  specific  number  of  selec- 
tions. You  may  stop  whenever  you  wish. 

In  any  case,  the  Introductory  Vol- 
ume and  Course  are  yours  to  keep  as  a 
gift,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now! 


Classics  Appreciation  Society,  Dept.  HA-3 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  absolutely  FREE  the  demonstration  Multi-Book  Volume, 
and  its  accompanying  Home  Course  in  the  Greatest  Books.  Also 
include,  on  approval,  the  next  Multi-Book  Volume  and  its  accompany- 
ing Course.  I  understand  the  Society  will  issue  a  new  Volume  and 
Course  each  month,  which  I  may  have  for  only  $2.95  plus  small  ship- 
ping charge.  I  do  not  have  to  accept  any  minimum  number  of  books 
and  /  may  stop  whenever  I  wish. 


City . 


.  Zone  ...  State . 


JOHN  FISCHER 


the  editor's 

EASY 

hy  Is  the  Conservative  \  oiee 

LAST  November,  newsstands  throughout 
the  country  offered  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
magazine,  National  Review,  which  described  it- 
self as  "frankly,  conservative."  A  wood  many 
people  bought  it  with  sympathetic  curiosity,  feel- 
ing that  a  conservative  journal  of  opinion  would 
be  a  remarkably  useful  addition  to  the  American 
scene. 

It  is  true  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  newspapers  and  magazines  are  basicallv  con- 
servative, and  have  been  for  decades.  Vet  in  all 
these  years  they  have  failed  to  perform  one 
function  which  is  essential,  both  to  the  conserva- 
tive interest  and  to  the  health  of  societv.  Thev 
have  never  developed  a  lucid,  coherent  bodv  of 
conservative  doctrine. 

By  and  large,  their  conservatism  has  expressed 
itself  merely  in  lopsided  news  coverage,  invective, 
and  in  the  kind  of  blind,  automatic  opposition 
which  provokes  accusations  about  "the  one-partv 
press."  As  a  consequence,  a  reader  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  what  our  conservatives  are 
against:  but  he  has  great  trouble  in  finding  out 
what  they  are  for.  Their  journalistic  spokesmen 
—from  David  Lawrence  to  George  Sokolskv,  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the  Dallas  News,  from 
Time  to  Facts  Forum— rarely  give  any  hint  of  a 
positive  program:  they  apparently  conceive  their 
role  as  almost  solely  critical. 

Often,  too,  they  seem  to  think  of  conservatism 
in  purely  economic  terms.  Money  and  property 
are  of  course  matters  of  concern— and  proper  con- 
cern—to every  genuine  conservative:  but  they  are 
not  the  only  questions,  or  even  the  most  im- 
portant. The  great  conservative  leaders  of  history 
have  never  believed  that  they  could  express  all 
their  ideals  by  shouting:  "Lower  taxes!"  Instead 
they  have  focused  primarily  on  the  underlying 
problems  of  the  human  community— the  ques- 
tions of  leadership  ...  of  equality  (how  much 
of  it  is  possible,  and  how  much  a  good  thing?) 
...  of  continuity  and  order  .  .  .  the  obligations 


CHAIR 

o  Hoarse? 

of  the  strong  to  the  weak  (and  the  other  way 
round)  .  .  .  the  privileges  necessary  to  encourage 
virtue  and  high  achievement  in  culture  and 
political  life  .  .  .  and  the  safeguards  needed  to 
keep  such  privilege  from  being  abused. 

The  contemporary  application  of  these  issues 
rarely  gets  discussed  in  any  of  our  supposedlv 
conservative  publications.  Nowhere  in  America 
is  there  any  organ  comparable  to  the  London 
Economist  which  argues  the  conservative  posi- 
tion, week  after  week  with  style,  logic,  responsi- 
bility, a  wealth  of  documented  fact,  and  a  solid 
philosophic  underpinning. 

(In  the  mass  circulation  field,  the  Cowles  pub- 
lications— including  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
Look  magazine— probably  achieve  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  a  consistently  intelligent  conservative 
point  of  view.  Fortune  often  presents  impressive 
essays  in  conservative  thought:  but  since  it  de- 
liberatelv  limits  its  circulation  to  a  relatively 
small  circle  of  business  executives,  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  managerial  trade  journal  rather 
than  a  general  magazine.  A  new  bi-monthlv,  the 
Conservative  Review,  to  be  edited  by  Russell 
Kirk,  has  been  announced  by  the  Henry  Regnery 
Co.— perhaps  the  most  adventurous  of  the  avow- 
edly conservative  publishing  houses— but  at  this 
writing  the  first  issue  has  not  yet  appeared.) 

THIS  lack  is  especially  serious  because  the 
conservative  politicians  of  our  generation  also 
have  tailed  to  develop  a  systematic  bodv  of 
ideas.  In  earlier  days,  America  spawned  plenty 
of  articulate  conservative  thinkers— a  succession 
running  from  Hamilton  and  Randolph  to 
Adams,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Lincoln.  Hanna, 
Lodt!e,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Thev  knew 
what  they  believed,  and  could  explain  it  with  wit 
and  eloquence.  But  about  1914  the  blood  line 
apparently  played  out.  Since  then  we  not  only 
have  produced  no  American  equivalent  of 
Winston  Churchill;  we  haven't  even  come  up 


Sunday  dinner!  Here's  what  two  Americans  found  at  The  Star  and  Eagle,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 


Now  you  can  eat  like  a  king— in  Britain 


THE  TRADITIONAL  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,  delectable  oysters 
and  cheeses,  magnificent  wildfowl  and 
opulent  desserts  await  you  in  Britain's 
hotels,  restaurants  and  inns  today. 

You'll  find  there's  been  a  remark- 
able return  to  the  art  of  good  cooking. 
Particularly  now  that  all  the  renowned 
regional  dishes  are  back. 

Northern  Ireland?  Don't  fail  to  try 
Ballymoney  ham  and  peach  sauce. 
Leicestershire?  He's  a  poorer  man  who 
misses  Melton  Mowbray  pie.  Lake 
District?  Taste  Cumberland  rum  butter 
—Wordsworth  doted  on  it.  And  when 

The  Bell 
was  first 
with  a  ta 


in  Scotland,  remember  the  princely 
grouse,  the  poetic  haggis,  the  salmon, 
the  venison,  the  trout.  And  wherever 
you  go  you'll  get  those  gargantuan  Brit- 
ish breakfasts  and  afternoon  teas. 

Prices?  If  you  want  to  cut  a  dash, 
you  can  pay  $8  for  dinner  in  a  fash- 
ionable London  restaurant.  But  almost 
everywhere  else  in  Britain  you  can  cat 
four  good  meals  a  day  for  under  $5! 
Ask  your  travel  agent. 

free!  gourmet's  excellent  96-page 
Guide  to  Britain.  Write  Box  174,  Brit- 
ish Travel  Association,  336  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

at  Stilton  where  crusty,  blue-veined  Stilton  cheese 
smuggled  to  the  public.  You  can  still  wash  it  down 
nWarrl  nf  mellow  Rritish  ale.  Our  nhntO!>r;inher  did. 


610  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 


To  experience  a  French  Line  sailing  is 
to  really  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
"Bon  Voyage!" 

You  are  caught  up  in  the  gay  French 
spirit  of  fun.  You  wave  to  your  friends 
on  the  pier,  hear  the  deep  voice  of  the 
ship  speak  out.  watch  the  great  bow 
swing  downstream.  You're  under  way! 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  you  leam 
why  French  cuisine  is  world  famed.  And 
ahead  are  days  of  sparkling  entertain- 
ment and  serene  deck-chair  relaxation. 
You  reach  Europe  refreshed  and  ready 
for  the  sights  to  come.  Consult  your 
Authorized  French  Line  Travel  Agent. 


Just  $2.95... puts  you  in  the  select  circle 


DESIGN 

of  tin- 

UNIVfRSF 


start  your  Marboro 
membership  with 


any  3  for  *29S 


This  is  no  ordinary  offer. 

Never  before  have  current  titles  of  such  distinction  been  made  available  at  so 
low  a  price.  The  very  same  original  publishers'  editions  are  on  sale  at  book- 
stores today  for  up  to  $15.00  apiece. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  no  ordinary  hook  cluh. 

The  marboro  book  club  was  established  for  the  select  circle  of  readers  who 
know  what  they  want  without  reference  to  best  seller  lists,  marboro  members 
are  men  and  women  who  love  good  books,  can't  get  enough  of  them,  can't  do 
without  them.  In  short,  people  who  buy  so  many  books  (and  want  so  many 
more)  that  today's  high  cost  of  reading  is' a  decided  problem  to  them. 

Like  a  cooperative,  which  in  many  ways  it  resembles,  the  marboro  book 
club  makes  it  possible  for  these  discerning  readers  to  join  with  others  ol 
similar  tastes  in  getting  the  books  they  really  want  at  prices  they  can  reall) 
alTord.  With  each  four  selections  (or  alternates)  accepted,  marboro  member! 
also  receive  a  superlative  bonus  volume  at  no  additional  charge.  They  soor 
find  that  savings  average  more  than  50%  on  the  self-same  books  they  wouk 
have  purchased  at  regular  prices. 

Remember,  if  you  become  a  marboro  member  now,  you  may  take  anj 
three  of  the  books  shown  for  only  $2.95.  Mail  the  application  form  toda} 
while  this  exceptional  offer  lasts. 


CHOOSE  ANY  3  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  $2.95  WITH  MEMBERSHIP  -  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 


□  THE  SEARCH  WITHIN.  By  Theodor 
Relk.  The  Inner  experiences  of  one 
of  the  foremost  psychoanalysts  of  our 
time  revealed  in  selections  from  his 
published  and  unpublished  works. 
Over  C50  pages.         List  Price  7.50 

□  THE  GRAND  MADEMOISELLE.  By 

Francis  Stecgmuller.  Fascinating 
biography  of  the  richest  and  most 
eligible  Princess  of  Louis  XIV's 
eourt.  List  Price  3.75 

□  BALLET  IN  ACTION.  By  Walter 
Terry,  with  Introd.  by  George  Bal- 
anchlne.  120  pages  of  breath-taking 
photography  by  Paul  Himmel  dy- 
namically capture  the  visual  beauty 
and  excitement  of  the  dance.  Hand- 
some lO'/i"  x  11%"  book. 

List  Price  10.00 

□  CALL  TO  HONOR.  The  war  memoirs 
of  General  Charles  de  Gaulle.  "The 
chronicle  of  a  passion;  the  autobiog- 
raohv  of  a  will:  the  self-nortrait  of 


□  DESIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.  By 

Fritz  Kahn.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  books 
about  the  strange  new  universe  un- 
covered by  science.  150  illustrations. 
:S73  pages,  7"  x  10".  list  Price  5.00 

□  A  TRAIN  OF  POWDER.  By  Rebecca 
West.  Six  essays  on  fascinating 
courtroom  trials  "which  combine  the 
allure  of  the  detective  story  with  the 
insight  of  a  penetrating  treatise  on 
morals  and  politics. "—Charles  Rolo, 
The  Atlantic.  List  Price  3.75 

□  FIVE  NOVELS  OF  ALBERTO 
MORAVIA.  Introd.  by  Charles  .1. 
Kolo.  More  than  1200  pages  of  pene- 
trating fiction — Mistaken  Ambitions. 
Agostlno,  Luc  a,  Conjugal  Love,  and 
A  Ghost  at  Noon.        List  Price  6.50 

□  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  SCI- 
ENCE. By  F.  Sherwood  Taylor.  De- 
scribes anil  illustrates  the  fascinating 

»rnulh  nt     ,  i,  ,,,  ,    f,„,„   Anrlenf  IVunl 


□  THE    LIVING    STAGE.    By  K. 

MacgOwan  and  W.  Melnitz.  This 
fabulous  treasury  of  world  theatre 
presents  the  rich  panorama  of  man- 
kind's activities  in  drama  sinco 
primitive  times.  Over  230  Ulustra- 
tlons,  543  pages.       List  Price  8.00 

□  SHAKESPEARE    WITHOUT  TEARS. 

Ity  Margaret  Webster.  A  completely 
iriiscd  and  enlarged  edition.  "One 
of  the  best  books  written  about 
Shakespeare  in  this  century." — Mark 
Van  Doren,  List  Price  4.50 

□  SEVEN  BY  COLETTE.  Her  most  pop- 
ular novels  —  Glgi.  Chcrl.  Last  of 
Chert,  The  Vagabond.  My  Mother's 
House,  chance  Acquaintances  and 
The  Cal  all  In  one  attractive  \oi 
time.  Introduction  by  Janet  Flanner. 
960  pages  li'jf  Price  6.50 

□  TREASURY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Edited 

by  Dagobert  i>.  Runes,  The  wisdom  of 

ll.r  »n   in  inri.rullv  xhnian  ,„i 


MARBORO  ROOK  CLUR 

222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

You  may  enroll  me  as  a  member  Of  the  Marboro  Book  Clul 
Please  send  me  Ihe  TIIKKK  books  checked  at  the  left  i 
only  $2.!I5  plus  shipping  for  all  three.  Forthcoming  selec 
tions  and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  a  month] 
Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  I: 
returning  the  printed  form  always  provided.  I  agree  to  bu 
;i^  few  as  four  additional  books  (selections  or  alternates)  i 
the  reduced  Member's  Price  dining  the  next  twelve  month! 
and  I  may  resign  at  any  lime  thereafter.  I  will  receive 
free  BOM'S  I'.OOK  for  every  four  additional  books  I  accep 

Name  


Address^ 


City_ 


^Zone  State_ 


(Prices  slightly  higher  In  Canada)  MH- 
GUARANTEE:  If  von  am  not  cnmnletelv  satisfied  with  till 


IS 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


with  a  Lord  Percy,  an  L.  S.  Amery,  or  a  Douglas 
Jerrold. 

Indeed,  the  common  trait  of  our  recent  con- 
servatives seems  to  be  an  inability  to  express 
themselves.  The  archetype  was  Silent  Cal  Cool- 
idge.  who  made  muteness  his  trademark.  His 
style  was  matched  by  Harding's  spavined  syntax, 
the  mumbled  apologetics  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
earnest  Eisenhower  platitudes.  About  the  only 
exceptions  to  this  tongue-tied  tradition  are 
Douglas  MacArthur— who  fairly  revels  in  be- 
sequinned  prose— and  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft. 

His  talent  lor  marshaling  his  ideas  in  a  plain 
bin  forceful  language  promptly  made  Taft  the 
dominant  conservative  of  his  time.  But  he,  too, 
neglected  to  put  together  anything  which  could 
be  called  a  philosophy  of  modern  American  con- 
servatism. Much  of  his  best  thought  went  into 
Senate  speeches;  and  they  often  dealt  with  the 
technicalities  of  a  particular  piece  of  legislation— 
for  example,  his  brilliant  defense  of  public  hous- 
ing—rather than  with  the  large  questions  of 
human  society.  His  one  attempt  to  write  com- 
prehensively about  fundamental  issues  was  his 
little  book  on  foreign  policy:  and  it  was  far  from 
successful,  because  these  were  the  problems  he 
had  studied  least.  Taft's  genius  burned  itself  out 
in  ;i  remarkable  feat  of  personal  leadership- 
leaving  haidly  any  residue  of  doctrine  to  guide 
and  inspire  his  successors. 

The  present  Administration  suffers  woefully 
from  this  inherited  case  of  intellectual  laryngitis. 
Obviously  The  Team  believes  it  is  operating 
on  some  consistent  political  theory.  Just  as  ob- 
viously, none  of  its  members  (including  its  Cap- 
tain Emeritus)  has  ever  managed  to  say  what  it 
is— at  least  not  in  terms  that  anybody  can  remem- 
ber lor  five  minutes.  (Gabriel  Hauge,  the  White 
House  seer-in-residence,  has  perhaps  made  the 
best  stab  at  it;  but  he  speaks  the  dialect  of  the 
economist,  not  the  political  leader.)  When  FDR 
was  in  full  bloom,  nearly  every  man-in-the-street 
could  tell  you  what  the  New  Deal  meant  to  him. 
But  who  ever  met  a  taxi-driver  who  coidd  define 
Dynamic  Conservatism?* 

This  handicap  is  particularly  embarrassing, 
because  the  conservatives  (of  both  parties)  are 
up  against  an  artictdate— not  to  say  garrulous— 

•John  Foster  Dulles'  War  or  Peace  (1950)  and 
Henry  L.  Stimson's  memoirs  (1948)  are  the  most  re- 
cent major  works  by  conservative  statesmen.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  semi-academic  books  on  conserva- 
tism have,  of  course,  been  published  in  the  last 
few  years  by  Mich  non-political  figures  as  Russell 
Kirk,  Peter  Vi<  reck.  Gordon  Harrison,  Clinton  Ros- 
siter,  Daniel  Bell,  and  Walter  Lippmann;  but  their 
sale  has  been  modest,  and  they  do  not  yet  appear  to 
have  had  much  impact  either  on  public  opinion  or 
on  workmg  politicians. 


opposition.  Within  the  last  few  months  books 
have  appeared  from  the  typewriters  of  Truman, 
Stevenson,  Acheson,  Bowles,  and  a  gaggle  of 
lesser  Democrats.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
liberal  Democrat  in  the  Senate  who  doesn't  have 
at  least  one  volume  to  his  credit,  and  a  dozen 
members  of  the  House  scribble  surreptitiously 
at  their  manuscripts  during  every  dull  speech. 
But  books  by  Republicans— and  Democrats  of 
the  stamp  of  Byrd  and  Russell— are  scarcer  than 
Gutenberg  Bibles.  Similarly,  every  magazine 
editor  knows  that  scores  of  leading  liberals  are 
eager  to  write  articles  at  the  flutter  of  a  check- 
while  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  coax  a  manu- 
script out  of  any  conservative  of  standing. 

If  there  is  an  explanation,  it  is  a  well-kept 
secret.  The  more  uncharitable  liberals  some- 
times suggest  that  conservatives  aren't  bright 
enough  to  write  anything;  but  tins  argument- 
while  it  may  be  valid  for  such  concrete  stanchions 
of  Republicanism  as  Joe  Martin  and  Senator 
Bricker— hardly  explains  the  silence  of  the  party's 
eggheads.  George  Humphrey,  for  example,  is 
by  all  evidence  the  best  mind  to  ornament  the 
Treasury  Department  in  twenty-five  years.  In 
comparison  with  a  Snyder,  a  Morgenthau,  or  a 
Woodin,  his  intellectual  radiance  is  blinding; 
and  in  high-level  conferences  he  expresses  his 
views  with  pungency  and  vigor.  Vet  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  invited  to  state  these 
same  views  in  either  a  book  or  a  magazine  article, 
he  recoiled  in  horror  as  if  he  had  been  asked  to 
go  partners  in  a  bawdy  house. 

The  mystery  is  all  the  more  puzzling  because 
the  Administration  is  composed  largely  of  busi- 
nessmen, supposedly  well-grounded  in  the  value 
of  advertising  and  publicity.  And  it  is  a  mystery 
with  unfortunate  consequences— for  the  country 
urgently  needs  an  explicit,  continuous  statement 
of  the  conservative  doctrine.  So  long  as  it  is 
lacking,  our  political  debate  is  not  only  one- 
sided; it  also  is  likely  to  be  confused  and  irre- 
sponsible. For  instance,  McCarthy's  assault  on 
the  basic  conservative  principles  of  fair  play,  due 
process,  and  orderly  government  could  never 
have  got  very  far  if  the  nation's  conservatives 
had  understood  their  own  principles  clearly 
enough  to  fight  for  them.  (Senators  Watkins, 
Flanders,  and  Fulbright,  to  their  eternal  credit, 
did  understand,  and  were  willing  to  fight,  with 
historic  results.) 

In  these  circumstances,  many  people  welcomed 
National  Review  with  considerable  hope.  Here, 
maybe,  was  the  long-awaited  voice.  .  .  . 

TH  E  S  E  hopes  did  not  survive  the  first  half- 
dozen  issues.  By  that  time  it  was  plain  that  the 
new  magazine  was  an  organ,  not  of  conservatism, 
but  of  radicalism. 

Its  radicalism  is  of  the  Right,  rather  than  the 


AN  INTRODUCTORY 

TO  START  YOUR  CHILD  ON  THE  SENSIBLE 


Any  Two 


OF  THESE 


landmark*  CRooks 


FOR 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT      THE  PONY  EXPRESS  MARIE  ANTOINETTE 

By  John  Gunrher        By  SemueJ  Hopfcios  Mini       By  Bemcrdine  Kielty 

llLiLjcnUtii  «9  Ida  Stagiest        llln*tr<&ti\i  by  Lite  J.  Jlmes      Hljutirri:^  i  b-j  D'Hijlj^i  'J-irji  'me 


DANIEL  BOONE 
By  John  Meson  llinn 


THE  F  B  I. 
By  Quenfin  Reynolds 


KING  ARTHUR 
AND  HIS  KNIGHTS 


t  hy  Vk  J.  Am**    Foreword  by  J.  Edgcr  Hoover      By  Mobel  L.  Robinson 


STOP  WITH  THIS  TRIAL  IF  YOUR  CHILD  DOES  NOT  RESPOND 


AN  IDEAL  PLAN  by  which  children  naturally  acquire  a  love  of  good  books . .  .and 
at  the  same  time  are  inspired  b\  the  great  figures  and  events  of  world  history 


A ix  the  world's  past— 
.  and  particularly 


American  history — can 
be  presented  to  your 
child  as  a  continuously 
exciting  adventure,  so 
that  he  will  wish  to 
learn  about  it  —  more, 
and  ever  more!  This  is 
the  essence  of  the  plan.  It  is  built  around  a 
group  of  excellent  books  about  the  great 
events  and  figures  in  history,  called  Land- 
mark Books.  Boys  and  girls  have  found 
these  books  just  as  absorbing  as  a  movie  or 
a  television  show. 

They  are  written  bv  outstanding  con- 
temporary authors,  most  of  whom  have 
made  their  reputations  in  the  field  of  serious 
adult  writing:  authors  like  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams.  C.  S.  Forester.  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher.  Quentin  Reynolds.  John  Gunther. 
John  Mason  Brown.  Pearl  Buck  —  among 
many  others.  The  books  are  illustrated  by 
well-known  artists. 

*  ONE-MONTH  TRIAL  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  NO 
OBLIGATION  TO  CONTINUE  •  As  j.  demon- 
stration we  will  be  happy  to  send  any  two 


of  the  six  books  pictured  above  for  only 
SI. 00.  See  how  your  own  young  reader 
takes  to  it— then  decide  within  one  month 
if  you  wish  the  membership  to  continue.  If 
not.  simplv  let  us  know  and  we  will  imme- 
diately cancel  the  membership. 

★  IF  YOU  CONTINUE,  even,  month  a  new 
Landmark  Book  will  be  received  bv  vour 
child,  addressed  to  him  personally,  alwavs 
an  exciting  moment  in  every  home  when  it 
happens.  Each  of  the  books  takes  up  an  im- 
portant event  or  an  outstanding  figure  in 
history.  In  time,  every  significant  happening 
will  be  covered,  from  prehistoric  times  up 
to  the  present.  The  price  of  each  book  is 
S1.50.  plus  a  few  cents  postage. 

*  PRIDE  OF  POSSES- 
SION •  Vour  child 
will  also  receive  a 
packet  of  50  hand- 
some bookplates 
with  our  compli- 
ments. Thus  he  can 
feel  he  is  collecting 
his  own  library  — 
his  very  own.  He 
will  come  to  love 


good  books  all  the  more  if  he  learns  to 
treasure  them  among  his  personal  pos- 
sessions. 

*  YOU  MAY  CANCEL  AT  ANY  TIME  •  Vou  may 

dve  this  plan  a  trial  for  as  long  or  as  short 
a  period  as  vou  like— even  for  a  single 
month.  The  two  books  you  choose  and  the 
free  bookplates  will  be  shipped  within  a  few 
davs.  This  sensible  plan  has  been  tried  by 
manv  thousands  of  parents  over  the  past 
three  \  ears,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  — 
as  thev  have  —  that  your  boy  or  girl  will 
come  to  love  good  books,  without  pres- 
sure from  vou.  and  gradually  absorb  and 
be  inspired  by  the  whole  wonderful  story 
of  history. 


50  BOOKPLATES  GIVEN  TO  INSPIRE 
LIBRARY  BUILDING  see  above 


Young  Readers  of  America 

A  BOOK  CLUB  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

A  BRANCH  OF  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 


New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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Boofe-of-rhe-Monrh  Club    ln«     345  Hudson  St. 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA*  Branch 

J  the  t»o  Landmark  Books  indicated  below  to  the  child 


bill  me  at  SI. 50  i  plus  a  fe»  cents  postage  >  for  each  book.  I  may 
eel  the  membership  at  any  time,  but  the  50  bookplates  are  free  in 
ca>e. 


I nformcrfioa  irqatited  on  this  order  should  be  filled 
or  donor  —  PLEASE  PRINT 


n  by  potft 


AS   THE    TWO    INTRODUCTORY    BOOKS    PIEASE  SEND 

(Bill  me  $1.00  for  borh  books! 


•  CHOOSE  FROM  BOOK<  mm  ABOVE  I 


SEND 

BOOKS  TO- 


City. 


.Zone- 


State- 


Mr  , 

IRDERED  BY  \ 


Street- 
Cinr  


NAVE  Of  PARENT  OR  DONOR 


own  rr 

PIFTTRENT 
FROS  ABOVE 


.  Zon  e  State- 


.YR-16 
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Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
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Check  List  — for  Investors 


Yes 
□ 


No 
□ 


•  I  can  name  every  security  I  own 

•  1  know  what  I  paid  for  them — and 

just  where  their  prices  stand  today  □  Q 

•  1  have  a  good  idea  of  the  dividends 
the)   pay — and  what  the  average 

yield  is  on  my  complete  portfolio         fj  □ 

•  I  can  classify  each  of  my  holdings 

as  to  growth,  income,  or  safety  □  Q 

•  I  feel  sure  they're  the  hest  I  can 

buy  for  my  purposes  Q  Q 

•  And  I  know  exactly  how  I'd  invest 

any  additional  funds  O  Q 

Six  "yes"  checks  and  you  certainly  don't  need  our  help.  You 
can  feel  comfortably  secure  about  your  present  investment 
program — and  our  compliments  to  your  broker. 

But  if  you  had  any  "no"  answers — and  would  like  to  correct 
them — we  can't  think  of  a  better  way  to  go  about  it  than  by 
writing  a  letter  to  our  Research  Depai'tment. 

They'll  send  you  a  thoroughly  objective  analysis  of  your 
present  holdings  .  .  .  provide  full  information  about  individual 
dividends  and  the  overall  yield  at  present  prices. 

They'll  pass  on  the  relative  merits  of  this  stock  or  that  for 
your  particular  purposes  .  .  .  classify  any  security  you're  not 
sure  about  on  the  basis  of  growth,  income,  or  safety. 

They'll  prepare  the  soundest  program  they  can  for  any  spe- 
cific sum — any  stated  objective. 

No,  there's  never  any  charge  for  this  service.  It's  always  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Simply  address  a  letter,  in  confidence,  of  course,  to 
Walter  A.  Scholl,  Department  Sit  -4 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  108  Cities 


Preserve  Your 

Back  Copies 

Specially  designed  and  produced  for 
Harper's  Magazine,  a  Jesse  Jones 
Volume  File  keeps  twelve  issues  of 
Harper's  orderly  and  readily  acces- 
sible. In  a  rich,  Kivar  binding,  stamped 
in  16-caret  gold  leaf  lettering — these 
binders  are  attractive,  durable,  and 
easy  to  use.  Prices:  $2.50  each;  3  for 
$7.00;  6  for  S13.00. 

Jesse  Jones  Box  Corp. 

Box  5120 
Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 
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Left— but  the  distinction  is  not  very 
important.  In  its  editorial  policy, 
emotional  attitude,  and  even  its  for- 
mat, it  strikingly  resembles  its  breth- 
ren at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
political  spectrum:  the  Nation,  the 
defunct  Neiv  Masses,  and  (in  Britain) 
the  New  Statesman  and  the  Tribune, 
spokesmen  for  the  Bevanite  wing  of 
the  Labor  party.  It  exhibits  all  the 
classic  stigmata  of  extremist  jour- 
nalism. 

(1)  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Conspir- 
acy Theory  of  politics.  With  the 
Leftists,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
a  little  clique  of  evil  men  in  Wall 
Street  runs  the  country;  National 
Review  believes  that  The  Liberals 
"run  just  about  everything."  ("The 
Liberals,"  according  to  its  definition, 
include  practically  everybody  from 
President  Eisenhower  to  Earl  Brow- 
der.  The  only  true  "conservatives" 
seem  to  be  McCarthy,  Jenner,  Know- 
land,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Westbrook 
Pegler,  and  their  disciples.) 

(2)  It  is  dreadfully  earnest.  The 
editorial  tone  is  one  of  humorless 
indignation,  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  Daily  Worker. 
Most  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  ser- 
mons, rather  than  to  factual  report- 
ing. 

(3)  It  has  grave  doubts  about  free- 
dom. Where  the  extremists  of  the 
Left  suspect  that  freedom  is  not 
compatible  with  economic  security, 
the  writers  for  National  Review  hint 
that  freedom  is  not  compatible  with 
political  security.  Just  as  the  Leftists 
yearn  for  planning,  so  these  apostles 
of  the  Far  Right  yearn  for  disci- 
pline—often with  heavy  clerical  over- 
tones. 

(4)  It  is  Utopian.  As  the  Com- 
munist theorists  want  to  bound 
ahead  to  1984,  it  would  like  to  leap 
back  to  1928.  Neither  has  any  pa- 
tience with  the  inch-by-inch  realities 
of  contemporary  politics. 

(5)  It  has  a  persecution  complex. 
In  the  first  issue  it  complained  that 
"radical  conservatives  in  this  coun- 
try .  .  ."  are  "being  suppressed  or 
mutilated  by  the  Liberals."  An  echo, 
clearly,  of  the  familiar  whine  of 
"progressives"  that  they  are  being- 
stomped  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
capitalist  bosses. 

(6)  It  is  unhampered  by  consist- 
ency. National  Rei'ieiv  is  violently 
opposed  to  Communism;  but  it  is 
equally  opposed  to  fighting  Coin- 


Books  of  Permanent  Importance 
...at  Savings  up  to  50% 

Crane  Brinton's  monumental,  two-volume  set,  A  History  of  Civilization 
■  the  two  important  selections  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  the  other  books' 
pictured  here  are  representative  of  our  continuing  effort  to  bring 
to  the  members  of  THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB  the 
very  finest  books  in  every  field. 
No  matter  where  your  chief  interests  lie  -  science  or  literature,  art  or 

fn&V  °8ra5hy  °r  h,St°ry'  you  can  always  be  assured  of  absorbing, 
"formative  reading  in  our  monthly  selections.  And  in  addition,  we  would 

members   y°Ur  attentIOn  to  the  tremendous  savings  enjoyed  by  Book  Find 

Choose  any  3  f°r  only  ^3#95 

(Retail  Value  up  to  $31.00) 

Membership  is  both  easy  and  rewarding.  Each  month  you  receive  Free  our  liter 
ary  magazine,  The  Book  Find  News.  In  it  you  will  find"  careful  report  of  our 
Dlv  reuZn!^leCUT  U  y°U  ,ikeJit'  k  wiH  arrive  automatically  "  not?yoS  s°m- 
vom  m«  «  i°r"?  WhlGh  weProvjde  saying,  "Send  me  nothing."  Or,  if  you  prefer 
you  may  order  from  our  list  of  over  100  other  books,  all  current,  all  choke 


1-  A  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION.  By  Crane  Brinton, 
John  B.  Christopher  &  Robert  Lee  Wolff. 

2  vols.,  boxed,  more  than  1400  pages,  8"  x  10". 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  more  than  50  maps 
endpapers.  A  brilliant  survey  of  man's  experience 
from  pre-history  to  mid-twentieth  century 
List  price  $16.00.  Members'  price  $9.95. 

2-  THE  NATURAL  HOUSE.  By  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
A  magnificent  book  on  small  houses  in  which 
living  becomes  a  purposeful  adventure  in  natural 
freedom  and  dignity.  List  price  $7.50. 
Members'  prite  $5.50. 

3~I£E  ^UT^RE  OF  ARCM'TECTURE.  By  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.  One  of  the  great  classics  of  architectural 
merature-the  major  writings  of  Wright  on 
organic  architecture.  Lim  price  $7  50 
Members'  price  $5.50. 

4-  THE  DIARY  OF  A  WRITER.  By  F.  M.  Dostoievsky. 
One  of  the  great  literary  documents  of 
modern  times,  this  work  reveals  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  great  personality.  1115  pages. 
Members'  price  $5.00. 

5-  GENETICS  AND  THE  RACE  OF  MAN. 

By  William  C.  Boyd.  Physical  anthropology 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  science. 
Pub.  ed.  $6.00.  Members'  price  $2.65. 

6-  HiS-TORY  OF  WARFARE  OF  SCIENCE  WITH 
IJ/i  IN  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Andre*  D 
White.  A  classic  study  of  conflicting  influences 
in  human  experience.  928  pages. 

Members'  price  $5.00. 


7-  THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Edited  by  Edward  MacCurdy.  A  magnificent 
record  of  Leonardo's  thought  as  a  painter, 
sculptor,  astronomer,  architect,  geographer  and 
inventor.  Members'  price  $5.00. 

8-  SEX  IN  HISTORY.  By  G.  Rattray  Taylor. 

A  study  of  society's  changing  attitudes  toward 
sex  throughout  the  ages.  Pub.  ed.  $5.00. 
Members'  price  $2.50. 

9-  THE  MORAL  DECISION.  By  Edmond  Calm. 

A  bold  new  venture  in  the  exploration  of  Right 
and  Wrong  as  considered  in  the  light  of 
American  Law.  Pub.  ed.  $5.00. 
Members'  price  $2.50. 


,0~lHEoA^E  0F  "EFORM  from  Bryan  to  F.D.R. 

By  Richard  Ho/stadter.  Populism 
Progressivism.  and  the  New  Deal-a  stimulating 
new  analysis  from  a  present  day  perspective. 
Pub.  ed.  $4.50.  Members'  price  $2.50. 

,,_MAN  AND  HIS  GODS-  B>'  Homer  W  Smith 
Man  s  varied  religious  beliefs  examined 
in  an  encyclopedic  historical  study 
Pub.  ed.  $5.00.  Members'  price  $2.45. 

'2— SELECTED  PLAYS  OF  SEAN  O'CASEY  The 
9  plays  considered  by  the  author  as  most 
representative  of  his  writing,  including  Juno 
and  the  Paycock  and  The  Plough  and  the  Stars. 
832  pages.  Members'  price  $5.00. 
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SPECIAL  30-DAY  2 

MOROCCO-IBERIA  1 

CRUISE 

(Including 
North  Europe) 
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On  the  completely  air-conditioned 

RYNDAM 

MAY  7,  1956 

Calling  at  Azores,  Madeira, 
Casablanca,  Malaga,  Gibraltar, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Southampton, 
Le  Havre,  Rotterdam. 

A  full  cruise  program  in  the  Holland- 
America  manner  with  all  the  delight- 
ful trimmings.  The  Ryndam  is  your 
hotel  at  every  cruise  port. 

$625  up 

New  York  to  New  York.  Return  May 
29*  from  Rotterdam  in  the  First  Class 
of  the  flagship  NIEUW  AMSTERDAM 

at  no  extra  cost! 
*May  30  from  Le  Havre  and  Southampton. 

SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 


IT'S  COOD  TO  SE  ON 
A  WELL-RUN  SHIP" 
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29  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


NURSES... TEACHERS 

and  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  at  least  19 
years  old.  You  are  needed  as  a  camp 
counselor  this  summer.  There  are  openings 
at  camps  all  over  the  country.  People  with 
camp  experience  .  . .  and  those  with  a  skill 
in  some  one  camp  activity  are  especially 
preferred.  If  you  are  interested,  write 
now  for  your  Camp  Staff  Questionnaire. 
Address: 

MISS  ADELE  WALLACE 

School  &  Camp  Department 
49  E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME...  MORE  PRESTIGE) 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS! 

FASCINATING,  uncrowded  profession- 
business,  full  or  spare  time.  Free  Illus- 
trated Trial  Lessonn  shows  how  intelligent, 
ambitious  men  and  women  in  home  and 
business  find  opportunity  in  analyzing 
handwriting.  Under  utand  people — Make  Money.  Trial  Lesson 
and  details  free  about  amazing  opportunities.  Give  age. 
IHAsV    Inr.    nf>4    Wilhnit    Ruilriinn.    Snrinnfielcl.  Missouri 
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munism  with  the  economic  and 
propaganda  weapons  which  are 
likely  to  be  decisive,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  in  the  still  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world. 

(7)  Like  most  of  the  extremist  little 
magazines,  it  seems  to  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  an  audience  of  True  Be- 
lievers. As  Eric  Hoffer  noted  in  his 
classic  work  on  this  species,  they  are 
emotional  people  who  throw  them- 
selves frantically  into  a  cause— often 
to  make  up  for  some  kind  of  frus- 
tration in  their  private  lives.  They 
form  the  hard  core  of  many  religious, 
nationalist,  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments: they  have  great  capacity,  in 
Hoffer's  words,  for  "enthusiasm, 
fervent  hope,  hatred,  and  intoler- 
ance .  .  .  blind  faith  and  single- 
hearted  allegiance."  They  are  the 
precise  opposite  of  conservatives. 

Maybe  all  of  this  should  have  been 
expected.  The  symptoms  were  fore- 
shadowed in  two  books  by  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  new 
magazine:  God  and  Man  at  Yale 
and  McCarthy  and  His  Enemies. 
Moreover,  some  of  his  editorial  asso- 
ciates have,  themselves,  long  been 
True  Believers.  Yet  it  is  sad  to  see 
an  opportunity  missed.  .  .  . 

Xo  doubt  National  Review  will 
'  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  feeding  the 
emotional  hungers  of  a  small  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful;  and  it  will 
have  a  certain  interest  for  students 
of  political  splinter  movements.  But 
the  far  greater  need  for  a  journal 
to  express  the  philosophy  of  mod- 
ern American  conservatism  still  re- 
mains unfilled. 


FIT  OF  temper: 

ANOTHER  mystery  of  Amer- 
ican political  behavior— which 
is  stirring  up  bewildered  gossip  from 
London  to  New  Delhi— has  gone 
almost  unnoticed  in  this  country. 

On  December  2  Mr.  Dulles  issued 
a  curious  document.  He  called  it  a 
"joint  communique"  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Paulo  Cunha,  the  Portu- 
guese foreign  minister  then  visiting 
Washington.  Together  they  deplored 
some  recent  statements  by  a  couple 
of  other  traveling  politicians- 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin— "con- 
cerning the  Portuguese  provinces  in 
the  Far  East."  The  New  York 
Times  mentioned  the  communique* 
perfunctorily  on   an   inside  page; 


SHERATON-ASTOR 

At  the  world's  crossroads  — 
Times  Square  —  stands  the 
majestic  Sheraton-Astor.  Its 
suites  have  housed  great  digni- 
taries. Its  grand  ballroom  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  glit- 
tering party.  Its  cocktail  and 
dining  rooms  —  including  the 
Astor  Bar  and  the  Hunting 
Room  (where  there's  dancing) 
—  are  New  York's  favorites. 
For  reservations  call  your 
nearest  Sheraton. 

SHERATON 

The  proudest 
name  in 

Coast  to  Coast  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Canada 


HOTELS 


to  enjoy  all 
the  magic  of  Europe 
INCLUDE  SPARKLING 

Scandinavia 

Come  this  May — this  June... 

Discover  the  rich  experience 
of  living  that  is  Scandinavia 
...  its  varied  charm  —  epic 
scenery,  modern  cities  and 
friendly  people.  Come  in 
Spring  .  .  .  festival  time. 

Scandinavian  Travel  Commission 
DENMARK-FINLAND  -NORWAY-SWEDEN 

Send  for  free  folders: 
Dept.  D-4,  Box  80,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


"I  DIDN'T  KNOW  THAT 
PRESIDENTS  of  WRITING 
SCHOOLS  COULD  WRITE 

.  .  .  from  what  have  read  of  this  book  (One  Winter 
in  Boston,  by  Robert  Smith,  President  of  the  Maga- 
zine Institute),  Mr.  Smith  should  immediately  quit 
presidenting,  which  can  be  done  well  by  millions, 
and  get  down  to  writing,  since  good  writers  are  few 
indeed." 

—CHARLES  DRISCOLL 


"Nen1  York  D,ty  by  Day' 


Yes,  Mr.  D  riscoll,  it's  true  that  many  heads  of  writing 
schools  cannot  write.  The  Magazine  Institute,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  completely  owned,  staffed  and  operated  by  successful  writers  and 
editors.  Every  one  of  us — including  Robert  Smith — spends  some 
time  writing  as  well  as  teaching.  Because  next  to  writing,  we 
enjoy  teaching  others  to  write. 


OUR  STUDENTS  SAY* 

4£  4)      •  •  y°u  m'gbt  be  interested 
in  seeing  my  article  .  .  .  in 
CORONET  magazine." 
".  .  .  before  my  fourth  lesson  I  re- 
ceived $200  for  my  first  story." 
".  .  .  signed  a  contract  with  DUELL, 
SLOAN,  and  PEARCE  .  .  .  advance 
royalty  more  than  paying  for  your 
superior  instruction." 
".  .  .  just  had  hook   accepted  for 
publication  by  THOMAS  NELSON 
and  SONS  .  .  .  your  criticisms  were 
helpful  in  working  out  the  story." 
".  .  .  VOGUE  tool  the  article  .  .  . 
whopping  fat  check  in  the  mail  to- 
day." 

".  .  .  last  critcism  teas  fine.  Helped 

me  sell  a  novelette." 

".  .  .  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 

I've  sold  another  story  .  .  .  adds  up 

to  $400  return  on  my  MAGAZINE 

INSTITUTE  course." 

".  .  .  since  I  started  this  course9)9) 

I've  sold  5376.50." 

*( Letters  on  file) 


HOW  FAMOUS  WRITERS 
GOT  STARTED 

The  Magazine  Institute  offers  you  a 
chance  to  learn  to  write  the  way  fa- 
mous writers  did — by  writing  con- 
tinually under  the  patient  direction 
of  a  professional  writer  or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in  spare  time, 
livery  lesson  you  submit  is  criticised 
and  corrected  by  a  successful  writer 
or  editor.  You  proceed  as  slowly  or 
as  rapidly  as  you  wish.  You  may  con- 
centrate on  fiction  or  non-fiction.  Be- 
fore long  you  are  turning  out,  under 
our  direction,  short  stories,  articles, 
sketches,  whatever  you  seem  best 
fitted  to  do. 


TEST  YOUR  LITERARY 
APTITUDE  FREE 

A  qualifying  literary  aptitude  test 
together  with  free  booklet, 

THE  BEST  JOB 
IN  THE  WORLD 

which  lists  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  successful  Magazine  Institute 
graduates,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  i(  now. 


OUR 

STAFF  INCLUDES: 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Novelist,  lecturer,  newspaper  column- 
ist, part-time  editor  for  leading  book 
publisher,  author  of  Writing  Fiction; 
Modem  Writing;  One  Winter  in  Bos- 
ton; The  Human  Image;  Baseball,  a 
Historical  Narrative;  Hotel  on  the 
Lake;  Heroes  of  Baseball;  two  juvenile 
novels;  many  short  stories  and  radio 
scripts. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR 

Author,  editor  and  teacher;  former 
writer-producer  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  former  editor  Detective  Fic- 
tion, and  other  magazines  for  Fawcett, 
Street  and  Smith,  and  Dell  Publishng 
Company;  short  stories  for  Argosy, 
Blue  Book,  Collier's,  and  many  other 
magazines;  member  Mystery  Writers  of 
America. 


JACK  WOODFORD 

Publisher,  novelist,  motion  picture 
writer;  author  of  more  than  40  novels 
and  2000  short  stories;  author  of  Writ- 
er's Cramp,  Trial  and  Error,  and  other 
books  on  writing;  former  script  writer 
M.G.M.,  Warner's,  Univeral,  and  Col- 
umbia; vice-president  of  Signature 
Press. 

And  other  successful  writers  and 
editors. 


The 


MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

Rockefeller  Center 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York) 


.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  1 

|   THF  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  23-  M 

so  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Rockefeller  Center 
I    New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

J  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  Literary  Ap- 
|     tittlde    lest   and"  other   information   about  writing. 

I  „ 

|  JNamc   

|    Street  Address  


City   Zone  State  

(Inquiries  Confidential  •  No  Salesman  Will  Call) 
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III'MIWJSM'U 


for  LANGUAGES 


SPANISH  ^rnr 

FRENCH  •  GERMAN 
JAPANESE*  RUSSIAN 
MODERN  GREEK 
ICELANDIC 


Linguaphone  of 
Utmost  Value 
In  Travels 

"I  obtained  Que 

L  i  11  ■  u  a  p  hone 
Spani>h  Con- 
versa  tiona] 
Course  and  have 
found  it  of  ut- 
most value  in 
our  travels." 

— Gilbert  L. 

Macpherson 


— 34  languages  available  for 
10  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
AT  HOME 

With  LlXdAI'llOXE  —  The 
World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method  -You  Start  to  Sl'KAK  an- 
other laminate  ToMOHIlOW— or 
IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING! 
Only  Lintoiaphone  brings  the 
world's  best  native  language 
1 1  Mi  liers  into  your  home.  Y'ou 
LISTEN  to  modem,  life-like  Re- 
cordings and  LEARN  another 
language  in  the  same  easy,  nat- 
ural way  you  learned  English  long  before  you  went 
to  .school. 

No  Textbook  Can  Teach  You  to  Speak 

AT  SOME, you  hear  8  to  12  outstanding  native  author- 
ities, both  men  and  women,  speak  about  everyday 
matters  with  a  19">G  vocabulary.  It's  like  living  in 
another  land.  You  listen  —  you  understand  —  YOU 
SPEAK  correctly,  easily,  naturally.  You  read  and 
write.  You  can  learn  in  20  minutes  a  day. 
That's  why  Linguaphone  is  used  'round  the  world  by 
schools,  universities,  governments  and  business  firms. 
More  than  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages. 


Send  today  for  Free  booklet.  "Passport  To  A 
Nen  World."  that  tells  about  Linguaphone  and 
details  on  how  you  may  obtain  a  COMPLETE 
Course-unit  in  the  language  you  choose  for 
FREE  TRIAL.  Linguaphone  Institute,  T-4036 
Rock.  Plaza.  N.  Y.  20. 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE  CI  7-0830 

T-4036   Rock.  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me:  □  FREE  Book  □  Information  on 
FREE  Trial.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

My  language  interest  is  

Name   

Address   

City   Zone.  ..  .State  

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method  for 
Over  Half  a  Century 


IRELAND 


LUXURIOUS,  ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR  COACH  TOURS 
6,  7,  9,  and  12  DAYS 
AT  LESS  THAN  $10  PER  DAY! 


TYPICAL  TOUR  .  .  . 

6  DAYS  -  Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Blarney 
Castle,  Killarney,  Ring  o(  Kerry,  Dublin. 

,40  INCLUDING 

oil    transportation,  hotels, 
meols,  admissions— even  tipsl 
Also  12-DAY  TOURS  of  ALL  Ireland. 
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SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  DURING 
AN  TOSTAL  PERIOD 
Ask  about  Thrift  Tour  Tickets- 
good  on  all  rail  services. 
BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE,  OBTAIN  ALL  YOUR 
IRISH  RAIL  AND  BUS  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RESERVATIONS  AT  CIE  HOTELS. 

SEE   YOUR   TRAVEL  AGENT 

Tour  folder  and  map  on  reauesf  from 

IRISH  RAILWAYS 

9  Rockefeller  Plaze  •  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  •  LQS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 


THE    EDITOR'S    EASY  CHAIR 


most  other  American  papers  paid  it 
no  attention  whatever.* 

The  Indian  press,  however,  ex- 
ploded. For  the  "provinces"  that 
Mr.  Dulles  referred  to  were  Goa  and 
the  other  tiny  Portuguese  possessions 
which  are  embedded  like  cysts  in 
the  body  of  India.  To  Asians,  these 
are  "colonies,"  not  "provinces"— and 
they  symbolize  the  most  inflamed 
political  passion  of  the  Orient.  The 
barnstorming  Soviet  bosses  had  just 
endeared  themselves  to  their  hosts— 
and  obscured  their  own  bloody  co- 
lonial record— by  demanding  that 
these  territories  should  be  handed 
over  to  India. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of 
their  mouths  when  Mr.  Dulles  went 
out  of  his  way— as  the  Asians  saw 
it— to  declare  himself  in  favor  of 
colonialism  and  to  throw  his  pro- 
tecting arms  around  the  hated  Portu- 
guese. With  a  single  sentence,  he 
seemed  to  confirm  all  the  slanders 
of  the  Communist  propagandists 
about  "American  imperialism." 

One  of  the  very  few  Indian  publi- 
cations friendly  to  America— the 
Eastern  Economists-reported  that 
"in  one  incompetent,  unimaginative, 
and  unnecessary  pronouncement,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  succeeded  in 
alienating  America's  friends  and 
giving  joy  to  America's  enemies." 
The  London  Economist— also  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  United 
States— concluded  that  "Mr.  Dulles 
has  been  worth  more  than  ten 
Khrushchevs  in  Moscow's  wooing  of 
India." 

Why  did  he  do  it? 

No  doubt  Senator  McCarthy  will 
suspect  that  Mr.  Dulles  was  beguiled 
into  playing  the  Communists'  game 
by  some  hidden  agent  in  the  State 
Department;  but  responsible  men 
will  look  for  a  less  romantic  explana- 

*  Another  odd  performance  by  Mr. 
Dulles— his  "brink  of  war"  interview 
published  in  Life  magazine— attracted 
considerably  more  attention.  This  in- 
terview was  widely  described  in '  the 
press  as  a  reply  to  Dean  Acheson's 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  for- 
eign policy  in  the  November  issue  of 
Harper's.  Mr.  Dulles  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  reply  directly  to  Mr.  Ache- 
son  in  these  pages.  Presumably  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  an  indirect  answrer,  in 
the  form  of  an  interview,  so  that  he 
could  back  away  from  parts  of  it— as 
he  later  did— if  they  should  arouse  an 
unfavorable  public  reaction. 


tion.  Domestic  political  considera- 
tions? Well,  hardly.  The  Portu- 
guese voters  in  a  few  New  England 
states  are  not  important  enough  to 
court  in  such  an  expensive  fashion. 

Pressure  from  Lisbon?  This  seems 
unlikely,  because  Portugal  can  do 
nothing  for  us— or  against  us— which 
would  justify  antagonizing  a  far 
larger  and  more  strategic  nation. 
(The  Portuguese  might  have  threat- 
ened to  take  away  our  air-base 
privileges  in  the  Azores,  or  to  hamper 
our  intelligence  work  through  Ma- 
cao, one  of  the  few  leaks  in  the 
Bamboo  Curtain;  but  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  yield  to  this  kind  of 
blackmail,  if  only  because  our  in- 
struments of  counter-pressure  are 
potentially  much  more  powerful. 
For  example,  we  in  turn  could  shut 
off  the  lucrative  Macao  smuggling 
trade— much  of  it  now  carried  on  in 
bland  violation  of  Portugal's  promise 
to  support  the  blockade  of  Red 
China.) 

An  attempt  to  jolt  Nehru  into 
thinking  twice  about  his  flirtation 
with  the  Soviet  bloc?  Again,  scarcely 
plausible;  Mr.  Dulles  knows  as  well 
as  anyone  that  a  policy  of  pinpricks 
never  works— least  of  all  with  a  peo- 
ple as  touchy  as  the  Indians. 

SOME  State  Department  offi- 
cials (who  seem  as  bewildered 
as  everyone  else)  suggest  that  perhaps 
Mr.  Dulles  simply  lost  his  temper. 
Certainlv  the  Indians  have  been 
pretty  irritating  for  a  long  while, 
and  the  ecstatic  way  in  which  they 
welcomed  their  Russian  visitors 
epiite  understandably  may  have 
frayed  Mr.  Dulles'  nerves. 

But  we  do  not  pay  our  Secretaries 
of  State  to  have  tantrums  in  public. 
The  first  duty  of  a  diplomat  sup- 
posedly is  to  control  his  emotions, 
and  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  national 
interest  rather  than  his  own  hurt 
ego.  If  there  is  another  reason  for 
Mr.  Dulles'  astonishing  behavior,  he 
owes  it  to  the  country— and  to  him- 
self—to make  an  explanation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  did  in  fact 
give  way  to  an  outburst  of  pique, 
an  explanation  and  apology  are  even 
more  urgently  indicated.  Emotional 
instability  was,  after  all,  the  reason 
given  for  removing  a  lot  of  diplomats 
in  recent  years  from  posts  of  far  less 
importance. 
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Greater  reliance  on  competition  in  rates  among  the  different  types  of  carriers,  sub- 
ject always  to  essential  safeguards  of  ICC  regulation,  would  make  for  more  efficient, 
use  of  our  transportation  plant,  and  more  economical  service  for  all  of  us.  This  key 
recommendation  in  the  report  of  a  special  Cabinet-level  Advisory  Committee  named  by 
the  President  is  here  discussed  by  Mr.  Faricy. 


The  Right  to  Compete 

Cornerstone  of  Modem  Transportation  Regulation 

By  WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 

President,  Association  of  American  Railroads 


THREE  outstanding  facts  about  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States  today  arc: 

(1)  that  "within  the  short  span  of  one  genera- 
tion this  country  has  witnessed  a  transportation 
revolution"; 

(2)  that  "during  this  same  period,  government 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  change";  and 

(3)  that  "in  many  respects,  government  policy 
at  present  prevents,  or  severely  limits,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  most  economical  use  of  our  transpor- 
tation plant." 

These  statements  are  not  mine.  They  are 
From  a  report  made  by  a  special  committee  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  high  ranking  govern- 
ment officials  established  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  July  1954.  The  report,  made  public 
by  the  White  House  in  April  1955,  was  unani- 
mous, being  concurred  in  by  all  seven  of  the 
Cabinet-level  officers  who  composed  the  Com- 
mittee.* 

*  Revision  of  Federal  Transportation  Policy:  A 
Report  to  the  President,  April  1955.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  pp.  iv,  20. 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  Sinclair  Weeks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Chairman;  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Defense;  and  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Defense  Mobilization;  and.  as  Ad  Hoc 
Participating  Members,  George  M.  Humphrey,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  Post- 
master General;  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  and  Rowland  E.  Hughes,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  are  unanimous. 


The  key  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee is  that  in  today's  competitive  transporta- 
tion world,  where  the  user  has  his  choice  of  many 
means  of  carriage,  greater  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  competition  in  pricing  as  among  the 
various  modes  of  transport.  This  is  what  the 
Committee  regards  as  the  "cornerstone"  of  a 
modern  system  of  regulation  designed  to  bring 
about  a  more  effective  use  of  our  transportation 
resources. 


Regulation,  Yes,  But  Xot  Allocation 

As  matters  now  stand,  one  of  the  principal 
tests  applied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  its  control  over  rate  competition 
among  the  different  types  of  carriers  is  the  con- 
cept that  the  government's  power  to  regulate 
rates  should  he  used  to  see  that  cadi  form  of 
transportation  gets  what  the  Commission  deems 
to  be  its  "fair  share"  of  the  available  traffic. 

Thus,  when  the  railroads  proposed  to  reduce 
rates  upon  tank-car  movements  of  petroleum 
products  in  California  and  Oregon  as  a  means 
of  regaining  some  of  the  traffic  which  had  been 
lost  to  barges  and  trucks,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  found  that  the  proposed 
rates,  while  yielding  revenues  which  would  "con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  overhead  burden 
and  profits,"  should  nevertheless  be  rejected 
because  they  were  lower  than  the  cost  to  the 
shipper  of  using  the  competing  barge-truck 
routes  and  thus  "lower  than  is  necessary  fairly 
to  meet  the  competition."    Moreover,  from  the 
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Oregon  points,  the  ICC  ordered  the  rates  can- 
celed because  they  would  "ailed  adversely  the 
maintenance  oi  competitive  motor-carrier  trans- 
portation."* 

For  like  reasons,  the  Commission  has  refused 
to  allow  railroads  to  make  competitive  reduc- 
tions which  the)  have  proposed  in  rates  on  sugar 
from  ocean  ports  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, 
on  tinplate  from  Alabama  to  New  Orleans,  on 
petroleum  products  from  Whiting,  Indiana, 
to  Illinois  points,  on  coffee  from  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  Bay  points  to  Northern  Utah 
and  Idaho,  on  magazines  from  Philadelphia  and 
Darby,  Pennsylvania,  to  Texas,  on  sulphur  from 
Texas  to  Wisconsin,  on  scrap  rail  from  Gulf 
ports  to  Chicago,  and  on  aluminum  articles  from 
Texas  to  Illinois  and  Iowa— to  name  a  few  other 
instances. 

Such  a  policy  of  attempting  to  allocate  busi- 
ness among  the  different  types  of  carriers  re- 
quires, in  effect,  that  one  form  of  transportation 
hold  an  "umbrella"  over  the  rates  and  traffic  of 
its  competitors  by  another  form  of  carriage.  But 
if  one  form  of  transportation,  because  of  its 
inherent  nature,  is  able  to  move  a  given  com- 
modity between  given  points  at  a  lower  rate 
than  competing  forms,  to  do  so  at  a  profit,  and 
to  do  so  without  discriminating  against  other 
shippers,  then  why  should  not  the  low-cost  car- 
rier have  the  business  and  why  should  not  the 
public  have  the  saving? 

That,  in  essence,  is  what  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee's report  proposes— namely,  that  the  law 
should  make  it  clear  that  through  its  power  of 
vale  regulation  neither  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  nor  any  other  governmental  body, 
should  undertake  to  allocate  and  divide  business 
among  the  different  types  of  carriers.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Committee  is  that  "the  mar- 
ket"—competitive  pricing  along  with  competitive 
service— can  do  this  job  better  than  it  can  be 
done  by  any  sort  of  government  allocation. 

Essential  Rate-Making  Standards  Maintained 

In  taking  this  position,  the  Presidential  Com- 
mittee  did  not  recommend,  and  no  one  contem- 
plates, doing  away  with  the  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates. 
Rates  woidd  still  have  to  be  published  in  tariffs 
fded  by  the  carriers  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  they  now  are,  and  still 
would  have  to  be  adhered  to  as  published.  Rates 
still  would  not  go  into  effect  ordinarily  until 
thirty  days  after  fding,  and  there  still  would  be 

*  284  ICC,  pp.  287,  296,  304,  30C. 


opportunity  for  shippers  or  other  carriers  to 
protest  or  for  the  Commission  to  act  on  its  own 
motion. 

The  Commission  would  still  have  responsibil- 
ity and  power  to  see  that  rates  are  neither 
unreasonably  high  nor  unreasonably  low— a 
principal  test  being  that  they  shall  be  compensa- 
tory to  the  carrier  proposing  them— and  that  they 
do  not  unjustly  prefer  or  discriminate  against 
any  person,  any  community,  or  any  region.  But 
within  these  limitations,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Committee  contemplate  that 
competitive  pricing,  as  well  as  competition  in 
service,  should  prevail. 

Such  a  result  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
simple  change  in  the  statutory  standards  to  be 
applied  in  determining  whether  a  proposed  rate 
is  lower  than  a  reasonable  minimum,  without 
affecting  the  other  standards  presently  applied 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
essential  standards  would  continue  as  they  now 
are  except  that  in  determining  whether  a  pro- 
posed rate  would  be  less  than  a  reasonable 
minimum  the  Commission  shall  not  consider 
its  effect  upon  the  traffic  of  any  other  mode  of 
transportation,  nor  its  relation  to  the  charges 
of  any  other  mode,  nor  whether  it  is  lower  than 
necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of  any  other 
mode  of  transportation.  Suc  h  a  proviso  would 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  not  expected  to  undertake 
an  artificial  and  arbitrary  apportionment  or 
distribution  of  traffic  among  the  several  forms 
of  transport. 

With  traffic  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  capabilities  and  advantages  of  each 
kind  of  (airier,  a  better  balanced  development 
of  our  national  transportation  plant  would  fol- 
low. In  such  a  development,  each  mode  of 
surface  transport— rail,  highway,  and  water- 
would  take  its  proper  place  and  part,  performing 
those  services  which  it  can  do  better  and  more 
economically  than  the  other  modes,  with  both 
rates  and  service  always  taken  into  considera- 
tion. And  the  public,  the  users  of  transporta- 
tion, would  get  the  benefit. 

This  sound  idea,  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  customs,  the  traditions,  and  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people,  has  been  met  with  bitter 
objection  from  spokesmen  for  some  of  the  trucks 
—principally  the  heavy  highway  freight  haulers— 
and  some  of  the  inland  waterway  barge  carriers. 

They  have  objected  to  the  composition  and 
the  procedures  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  and 
the  working  group,  or  staff,  by  whom  it  was 
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assisted.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  create 
an  impression  that  the  working  group  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  views  of  the  railroad  industry 
alone,  but  the  fact  is  that  other  groups  also 
submitted  their  views  and  that  representatives 
of  the  trucking  industry  submitted  written 
recommendations  and  also  discussed  them  with 
the  chairman  of  the  group.  The  insinuation 
that  the  seven  high  government  officials  who 
concurred  in  its  unanimous  recommendations, 
and  also  the  group  of  highly  qualified  and  dis- 
interested private  citizens  who  did  the  prelimi- 
nary staff  work,  listened  only  to  railroad 
representations  is  simply  not  true. 

The  "Monopoly"  Bugaboo 

According  to  assertions  of  trucking  spokesmen, 
this  recommendation  for  greater  freedom  of 
competition  between  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation would  turn  transportation  back  to  a 
state  of  "cut-throat  competition"  said  to  have 
existed  before  1887,  when  the  original  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce  was  passed. 

There  isn't  a  chance  of  a  return  to  the  condi- 
tions of  1887,  either  in  the  physical  facts  of 
transportation  or  the  legal  terms  under  which 
the  business  is  conducted. 

In  1887,  the  only  effective  competition  was 
that  among  railroads.  Since  then,  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  building  and  improv- 
ing waterways,  and  the  waterways  are  here  and 
will  remain.  Many  more  billions  have  been 
spent  on  improved  highways,  and  the  highways 
are  here  and  will  remain.  These  waterways 
and  highways  are  used  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
common  and  contract  carriers  by  water  and  by 
motor  vehicle.  They  are  also  open  to  the  use 
of  anyone  who  wishes  to  move  his  own  goods  in 
his  own  vehicle  and  vast  tonnages  are  so  moved. 
Indeed,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  intercity  freight 
traffic  on  the  highways  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  inland  waterway  traffic  is  either  of  this 
character  or  is  otherwise  exempt  from  interstate 
regulation  as  to  rates.  The  mere  physical  facts 
as  to  the  extent  of  transportation  facilities  in 
this  country,  and  the  variety  of  their  ownership 
and  use,  make  any  chance  of  general  monopoly 
in  transportation  too  remote  to  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  laws,  there  has 
been  an  equally  striking  change.  Prior  to  1887, 
rates  could  be  made  in  secret.  Now  rates  are 
required  to  be  published,  with  due  public  notice, 
and  must  be  adhered  to  as  published.  Prior  to 
1887,  there  was  no  statutory  prohibition  against 
discriminations  or  preferences  in  rates.  Now, 


rates  of  regidated  carriers  cannot  discriminate 
against  one  shipper,  or  commodity,  or  com- 
munity, or  region,  and  cannot  prefer  another. 

There  is  no  recommendation  in  the  Cabinet 
Committee's  report  which  would  depart  from 
these  requirements.  Adoption  of  the  Commit- 
tee's report  would  not  authorize  the  making  ol 
secret  rates.  It  would  not  do  away  with  the  re- 
quirements of  public  notice  and  of  adherence 
to  the  published  rate.  It  would  not  permit  the 
making  of  rates  which  are  either  discriminatory 
or  preferential.  And  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  have  power  to  enforce  these 
principles,  as  well  as  to  prohibit  rates  which  are 
either  unreasonably  low  or  unreasonably  high. 

No,  with  competition  what  it  is  and  the  laws 
what  they  are— and  what  they  will  remain  if 
greater  freedom  of  competition  in  pricing  as 
among  the  different  modes  of  transportation  is 
adopted— there  is  no  possibility  that  a  transporta- 
tion monopoly  could  be  created  or  sustained. 

No  Below-Cost  Rates 

But  motor  and  water  carriers  assert  that  to 
permit  greater  freedom  in  the  making  of  com- 
petitive rates  would  enable  the  railroads  to 
destroy  highway  and  waterway  competition.  It 
must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  under 
the  Cabinet  Committee's  recommendation,  as 
well  as  under  present  law,  railroads  could  not 
make  below-cost  rates.  If  it  be  true,  as  claimed 
by  spokesmen  for  trucks  and  barges,  that  they 
could  not  continue  to  exist  in  the  lace  of  com- 
petitive rates  which  are  compensatory  and  non- 
discriminatory, then  it  would  Follow  that  trucks 
and  barges  often  would  have  no  proper  place  in 
the  transportation  system  and  would  exist  only 
because  the  railroads  are  restrained  from  meet- 
ing their  competition. 

Such  an  assertion  is,  of  course,  absurd.  In 
transporting  many  kinds  of  freight,  trucks  and 
barges  often  have  advantages  in  service  or  in 
cosl  or  in  both.  The  report  contemplates  that 
trucks  and  barges  should  have  complete  oppor- 
tunity to  give  lull  force  and  effect  to  their  com- 
pel  itive  ad\  antages  whenever  they  exist— the  same 
opportunity,  in  fact,  as  is  proposed  for  the 
railroads. 

Another  assertion  of  opponents  of  the  recom- 
mendation, equally  baseless,  is  that  greater  free- 
dom in  competitive  rate-making  would  burden 
shippers  of  so-called  non-competitive  or  "rail- 
bound"  traffic.  The  assertion  has  repeatedly 
been  made  that  if  rail  rates  on  competitive  traffic 
are  reduced  it  would  be  necessary  for  non-con> 
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petitive  traffic  to  pay  higher  rates  to  offset  the 
revenue  losses. 

Rates  X  Volume  —  Revenue 

Such  assertions  rest  on  a  completely  erroneous 
premise,  namely,  that  lower  competitive  rail 
rates  would  reduce  rail  revenues.  Railroad 
revenues  are  the  product  of  two  factors,  rates 
and  volume.  The  only  motive  or  purpose  the 
railroads  would  have  in  publishing  reduced 
competitive  rates  would  be  to  attract  enough 
increased  volume  to  more  than  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  rates,  and  thus  to  produce  greater  net 
revenue. 

Such  competitive  rates,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  would  be  required  to  be  compensatory 
as  well  as  non-discriminatory  so  that  instead  of 
hurting  non-competitive  traffic,  they  would  bene- 
fit it  by  reducing  the  share  of  the  necessary  fixed 
overhead  expense  the  non-competitive  traffic  is 
called  upon  to  bear.  W  hat  the  shippers  of  non- 
competitive traffic  have  real  reason  to  fear  is 
that  competitive  traffic  will  continue  to  be 
drained  from  the  railroads,  thus  increasing;  the 
burden  of  overhead  and  fixed  expense  which 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  traffic  remaining 
on  the  rails. 

How  this  works  in  practice  was  well  stated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  well-established  and  generally  recog- 
nized rule  that  if  additional  business  can  be 
taken  on  at  rates  which  will  contribute  at  least 
a  little  in  addition  to  the  actual  out-of-pocket 
expense,  the  carrier  will  be  advantaged  to  that 
extent  and  all  its  patrons  will  be  benefited,  to 
the  extent  to  which  such  traffic  contributes  to 
the  net  revenue." 

The  Competitive  Principle 

The  competitive  spirit  has  been  the  driving 
force  of  progress  in  America:  the  competitive 
principle  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  national 
economy.  That  greater  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  this  principle  in  the  determination  of  rates 
as  among  the  several  kinds  of  carriers— always 
subject  to  the  continuing  limitations  of  essen- 
tial ICC  regulation  outlined  above— is  the  heart 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee's  recommendations. 

While  spokesmen  for  trucking  and  barge  in- 
terests object  to  the  principle,  it  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  such   major  organizations  of 


users  of  transportation  as  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  die  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
which  is  the  major  nation-wide  organization  of 
men  who,  as  shippers,  deal  daily  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  rate  making  and  regulation. 

What  this  experienced  body  of  transportation 
experts,  who  use  the  services  of  every  kind  of 
carrier  and  are  concerned  only  with  maximum 
transportation  efficiency,  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
is  particularly  in  point.  On  November  23,  1955, 
the  League  approved  amendment  of  Section 
15a(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  adding 
the  following  proviso  to  the  considerations  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  "the  exercise  of  its  power 
to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates": 

"Provided,  however,  that  in  determining  a 
minimum  rate  the  commission  shall  not  con- 
sider the  effect  of  such  rate  on  the  traffic  of 
any  other  mode  of  transportation,  the  relation 
of  such  rate  to  the  rate  of  any  other  mode  of 
transportation,  or  whether  such  rate  is  lower 
than  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation." 

Without  going  into  any  of  the  technical  details 
involved,  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  January  5,  1956,  had  this  to  say: 

"In  my  message  last  year,  I  referred  to  the 
appointment  of  an  advisory  committee  to  ap- 
praise and  report  to  me  on  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  trans- 
portation policies.  I  have  commended  the 
fundamental  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  I  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  Congress  give  prompt  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee's proposals." 

Fundamental  among  these  proposals  is  that  to 
allow  greater  freedom  in  pricing  among  the  dif- 
ferent tvpes  of  transportation.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, with  each  user  of  transportation  free  to 
choose  the  tvpe  of  carriage  which  best  meets  his 
needs  for  any  particular  task,  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  be  met 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  at  minimum  cost— 
and  the  producer,  the  shipper,  the  consuming 
public,  and  the  national  defense  all  would 
benefit. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  additional  copies  of  "The  Right  to  Compete:  Cornerstone  of 
Modern  Transportation  Regulation""  to  those  who  request  them.  Address:  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  815  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise 


Beloved  Fiend 


ON  MARCH  21,  1855,  Long- 
fellow set  down  the  last  lines 
of  the  long,  long  poem  on  which  he 
had  been  working  lor  almost  nine 
months: 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest-Wind  Kxewaydin. 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom   of  Ponemah. 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter! 

Thus  ended  "The  Song  of  Hia- 
watha," which  Longfellow  liked  to 
think  of  as  an  Indian  Edda.  Millions 
of  Americans  can  still  chant  campfn  e 
fragments  of  it  101  years  later.  The 
epic  treatment  for  the  American  In- 
dian was  new,  but  the  theme  was 
not;  for  the  white  invaders  of  the 
Xew  World— from  John  Smith  on— 
wrote  voluminously,  in  awe  and  hor- 
ror and  simple  fascination,  about  the 
roving  tribes  of  red  men  who  peo- 
pled the  wilderness  and  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  their  determina- 
tion to  survive. 

From  the  beginning,  the  white  im- 
migrants had  a  double  attitude 
toward  the  red  man:  Hiawatha  was 
the  Beloved,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  Indian  was  the  scalper,  the 
stinker,  the  fiend.  Longfellow,  whose 
feeling  was  unambiguously  pro- 
Indian,  made  his  basic  doctrine 
"Every  human  heart  is  human,"  and 
went  on, 

...  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings, 

strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend 

not.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  a  typical  popular  view 
of  the  Bad  Indian— one  later  familiar 
in  the  movies  and  only  now  disap- 
pearing on  TV— was  classically  ex- 
pressed in  Horatio  Alger's  Do  and 
Dare  (1885),  one  of  the  many  success 
stories  through  which  the  eminent 
author  gave  brisk  but  kindly  counsel 
to  vouncr  readers.  Alerer's  frontiers- 


man, Jack  Holden,  standing  over  the 
corpse  of  an  Indian  he  had  just 
slain,  declared  that  his  deed  wouldn't 
trouble  his  conscience  a  mite:  "I 
don't  look  upon  an  Indian  as  a 
man." 

"Are  there  no  good  Indians?"  in- 
quired the  young  hero. 

"There  may  be,"  answered  Jack 
Holden,  doubtfully,  "though  I 
haven't  seen  many.  They're  as  scarce 
as  plums  in  a  boardin'-house  pud- 
din',  I  reckon." 

Holden  had  the  prejudices  of  the 
frontier,  Alger  commented,  and  so 
Was  inclined  to  overlook  the  injus- 
tices which  the  Indians  had  unde- 
niably received.  "There  is  another 
extreme,  however,"  he  added,  "and 
the  sentimentalists  who  deplore  In- 
dian wrongs,  and  represent  them  as 
a  brave,  suffering,  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple, are  quite  as  far  away  from  a  just 
view  of  the  Indian  question." 

TODAY'S  literary  and  ethno- 
graphic studies  of  the  Indians  are 
mostly  in  the  Longfellow  tradition 
of  "Every  human  heart  is  human"— 
the  sentimentalist  extreme,  in  Alger's 
view— even  when  the  story  is  one  of 
savage  rapine,  as  in  Alan  LeMay's 
striking  novel  The  Searchers.  And 
this  view  has  also  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  official  government  policy  .i> 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  But  under  this  uni- 
versal blanket  of  affection,  the  white 
man's  government,  it  is  shocking  to 
realize,  has  succeeded— with  excep- 
tional intervals  of  understanding  like 
the  administration  of  John  Collier 
during  the  Xew  Deal— in  scalping  the 
Indians  ruthlessly. 

In  "Raid  on  the  Reservations" 
(p.  48)  Dorothy  Van  de  Mark  un- 
covers some  unpleasant  facts  about 
the  Bureau's  recent  efforts  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  the  Indians  by 
"relocating"  them  bodily  and  "ter- 
minating" federal  responsibility  for 
their  lands.  Mrs.  Van  de  Mark  has 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in 
studying  and  teaching  about  In- 
dians: recently  she  has  been  getting 
acouainted  with  Indians  who  were 
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BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 


Magic  Islands  of  vivid  contrasts! 
Thrill  to  calypso  rhythms,  golden 
beaches,  Moslem  mosques,  Hindu 
temples.  Enjoy  wide  choice  of  ho- 
tels and  guest  houses  .  .  .  conven- 
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MISSILE  SYSTEMS 


SCI  ENTISTS 


Typical  a  reus  of  interest  iucludt: 
Neutron  and  reactor  physics; 
general  electronics  and 
radar;  applied  mathematics; 
systems  analysis  of  guidance  and 
controls;  integration  of  ballistic 
type  missiles  with  \crtical 
guidance;  upper  atmosphere 
electromagnetic  properties: 
RF  propagation  in  microwaves; 
experimental  laboratory 
instrumentation. 

Inquiries  are  imitrd. 
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NOWLEDGE 
THAT  HAS 

ENDURED  WITH  THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A  SECRET  METHOD  FOR 
THE  MASTERY  OF  LIFE 

\\ /  /  hence  came  the  knowledge  that  built  the  Pyramids  and  the 
\V/  mighty  Temples  of  the  Pharaohs?  Civilization  began  in  the 
Nile  Valley  centuries  ago.  Where  did  its  first  builders  ac- 
quire their  astounding  wisdom  that  started  man  on  his  upward 
climb?  Beginning  with  naught  they  overcame  natures  forces  and 
gave  the  world  its  first  sciences  and  arts.  Did  their  knowledge  come 
from  a  race  now  submerged  beneath  the  sea,  or  were  they  touched 
with  Infinite  inspiration?  From  what  concealed  source  came  the 
wisdom  that  produced  such  characters  as  Amenhotep  IV,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  host  of  others? 

Today  it  is  \nown  that  they  discovered  and  learned  to  interpret 
certain  Secret  Methods  for  the  development  of  their  inner  power  of 
mind.  They  learned  to  command  the  inner  forces  within  their  own 
beings,  and  to  master  life.  This  secret  art  of  living  has  been  pre- 
served and  handed  down  throughout  the  ages.  Today  it  is  extended 
to  those  who  dare  to  use  its  profound  principles  to  meet  and  solve 
the  problems  of  life  in  these  complex  times. 

This  Sealed  Book  — FREE 

Has  life  brought  you  that  personal  satisfaction,  the  sense  of  achievement  and 
happiness  that  you  desire?  If  not.  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself  to  learn  about 
this  rational  method  of  applying  natural  laws  for  the  mastery  of  life.  To  the 
thoughtful  person  it  is  obvious  that  everyone  cannot  be  entrusted  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  for  everyone  is  not  capable  of 
properly  using  it.  But  if  you  are  one  of  those  possessed  of  a  true  desire  to 
forge  ahead  and  wish  to  make  use  of  the  subtle  influences  of  life,  the 
Rosicrucians  (not  a  religious  organization)  will  send  you  a  Sealed  Book  of 
explanation  without  obligation.  This  Sealed  Book  tells  how  you,  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home,  without  interference  with  your  personal  affairs 
or  manner  of  living,  may  receive  these  secret  teachings.  Not  weird  or 
strange  practices,  but  a  rational  application  of  the  basic  laws  of  lif».  Use 
the  coupon,  and  obtain  your  complimentary  copy. 
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The  Rosicrucians  (amorc) 
San  Jose,  California 

Please  send  free  copy  of  Sealed  Book,  which 
I  shall  read  as  directed. 
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clumped  into  Chicago  by  the  present 
official  relocation  program.  She 
blames  public  apathy  and  Congres- 
sional nodding  for  the  long  process 
61  dispossession  which  she  says  has 
all  but  stripped  the  Indians  of  their 
resources  and,  in  addition,  all  but 
robbed  the  American  people  of  their 
remaining  public  lands. 

In  one  important  respect,  however, 
the  Indians  are  holding  their  own: 
in  sheer  numbers.  Despite  conflicts 
about  everything  else  in  this  held 
where  passionate  attachments  are 
the  norm,  experts  agree  that  the 
nearly  half-million  Indians  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
are  increasing  at  a  good  clip.  There 
has  been  a  60  per  cent  rise  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Back  in  1881.  the  Indians'  hardi- 
ness had  already  been  noted  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Republican  from 
Kansas,  John  Ingalls,  who  put  it 
bluntly: 

".  .  .  at  the  expiration  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  efforts  to 
evangelize,  to  Christianize,  to  civilize, 
to  exterminate,  or  to  conquer,  the 
American  Indian  presents  the  same 
characteristics  and  exhibits  the  same 
problem  today  as  that  which  con- 
fronted the  earliest  colonist.  .  .  .  The 
stubborn  fact  remains  that,  in  spite 
of  diseases,  wars,  exposures,  and  mi- 
grations, there  are  nearly  as  many 
Indians  today  as  there  were  in  1620." 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  the 
Senator  spoke  on  this  occasion  is  not 
recorded,  but  the  icy  effect  of  his 
eloquence  is  indicated  in  the  reply 
of  John  T.  Morgan  of  Alabama: 

"If  the  honorable  Senator  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  felt  toward  the  Indians 
as  he  has  just  expressed  himself,  I 
would  commission  butchers  to  go  out 
and  kill  the  last  one  of  them." 

IN  FAIRNESS  to  the  present 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  relocation 
program  has  worked  better  for 
some  Indians  than  for  most.  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  has  been  called 
the  number  one  attraction  for  city- 
bound  Indians:  and.  according  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  report  last  De- 
cember 28  by  Thomas  Bush  and  Ed 
Cony,  the  year  1955  "may  mark  the 
turning  point  in  the  long,  steady 
rise  in  reservation  population." 
Among  the  industries  in  the  Los 
Angeles  region  that  now  employ  In- 
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dians  successfully  are  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Cole  of  California, 
Chrysler,  and  Scars,  Roebuck.  But 
thai  area  story  has  its  tragic  side  too 
—sec  R.  M.  Hammer's  article  in  the 
Atlantic  this  month. 

It  1955  was  indeed  the  tinning 
point—and  the  Indian  reservations 
are  to  dwindle  from  now  on— then 
it  is  certainly  time  in  1956  to  put 
an  end  to  ambiguities  in  public 
policy  and  find  out  what  goes  on 
under  the  blanket  of  sentiment. 

.  .  .  An  advance  screening  of  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell's  findings  about  teen- 
age children  (p.  37)  comes  from 
Helen  Puner,  a  student  of  contem- 
porary child  psychology  and  psy- 
chologists. A  Barnard  graduate,  and 
former  Fortune  editor,  Mrs.  Puner 
has  written  many  articles,  children's 
books,  verse,  and  a  biography  of 
Sigmund  Freud.  As  the  mother  of 
three  children,  she  calls  herself  a 
"somewhat  baffled  student  of  the 
theory,  practice,  and  art  of  parent- 
hood." She  is  at  work  on  a  new 
book  on  this  subject. 

.  .  .  Hans  Bendix,  Danish  artist  who 
is  frequently  sent  abroad  as  a 
correspondent  by  the  newspaper 
Politiken,  interviewed  and  sketched 
Picasso  last  summer  as  you  see  him 
now  on  page  44.  Mr.  Bendix  did 
prewar  cartooning  against  Hitler  and 
was  head  of  the  Danish  section  of  the 
OW1  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  The  New  York  vagrant  whom 
Edmund  G.  Love  tails  in  "Subways 
Are  for  Sleeping"  (p.  54)  was  a  man 
whom  Mr.  Love  met  outside  the 
Amato  Art  Theater  in  Greenwich 
Village  in  November  1953.  Henry 
Shelby  is  not  his  real  name,  of  course. 

Mr.  Love,  a  Michigan  citizen  who 
now  works  for  General  Motors,  has 
clone  a  good  deal  of  free-lance  writ- 
ing and  one  movie  script,  "Destina- 
tion Gobi."  He  taught  school  for  five 
years  in  Flint  during  the  Depression 
and  earned  a  master's  degree  at  Ann 
Arbor.  He  was  a  combat  historian  in 
the  Pacific  during  the  war  and 
worked  for  three  years  afterwards  as 
a  civilian  historian  in  Washington. 

His  Xew  York  experience  consisted 
of  an  interlude  of  two  years,  about 
which  he  wrote  to  P&O  as  follows: 

"It  was  ni)'  custom  to  take  a  five- 
or  six-mile  walk  each  evening.  For 
some  strange  reason  I  sppitipH  in  haw 


Should  Children  Learn 
L  About  God -In  School? 


Some  people  will  emphatically  say  "no." 
They  will  contend  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  train  the  mind  . .  .to  make 
good  citizens  ...  to  equip  children  to 
use  their  talents  for  useful  living. 

And  some  of  them  will  argue  that  it 
is  un-American,  un-democratic,  and  un- 
necessary for  Catholics  to  maintain  their 
own  schools.  The  public  schools,  they 
say,  are  all  we  need. 

But  are  they  right?  It's  a  good  ques- 
tion for  parents— both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic— to  think  about. 

Religion,  as  Catholics  see  it,  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  set  apart  from  other  fields 
of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
very  core  and  center  and  hub  of  all 
human  knowledge.  It  is  the  governing 
factor  in  our  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  other  learning.  It  relates 
all  of  the  knowledge  we  acquire  to  the 
divine  purposes  for  which  we  were 
created. 

Children  cannot,  of  course,  get  this 
kind  of  education  in  public  schools. 
There  is  a  law  against  it,  and  a  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  inter- 
preted by  many  states  as  prohibiting 
public  schools  from  even  excusing  chil- 
dren for  outside  classes  in  religious 
instruction. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  your  Catho- 
lic friends  and  neighbors  willingly  pay 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  public  schools  . . .  and  yet  build 
Catholic  schools  for  their  own  children. 
It  is  not  due  to  clannishness  on  the  part 
of  Catholics,  to  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  academic  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools,  nor  to  any  doubt  about  the  high 
standards  of  morality  among  the  great 
majority  of  public  school  educators. 


It  takes  years  of  school  life  for  a  child 
to  learn  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
social  responsibility.  Can  we  expect 
children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  religion 
in  a  once-a-week  Sunday  school?  Or  in 
a  week-day  school  where  instruction  in 
religion  is  prohibited? 

A  highly  interesting  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining in  detail  what  goes  on  in  a 
Catholic  school,  how  Catholic  schools 
benefit  the  nation,  why  Catholics  have 
their  own  schools . . .  why  parents,  Catho- 
lic and  non-Catholic,  must  concern 
themselves  seriously  about  the  education 
of  their  children  for  success  in  life,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls. 
For  your  free  copy,  write  today.  Ask  for 
Pamphlet  No.  D-31. 
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CAMPS 


See  following  pages  for  more  Camps  and  Schools. 


BROTHER-SISTER  CAMPS 

MONTECITO-SEQUOIA  CAMPS 

California.  Mountains  for  Hoys.  Ocean  for  Girls.  Pools, 
horses,  trampoline,  archery,  riflery.  Cabins,  lodge.  Boys: 
fishing,  pack  trips.  Girls:  sailing,  aquaplaning,  horse  show, 
etc.  Ages  9-16.  Same  mgt.  Montecito  School  for  Girls. 
Homer  M.  Barnes,  300  Hot  Springs  Rd..  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


HILLTOP 


HILL  MANOR 


Boys  5-16  Girls  5-16 

4  hrs.  from  N  Y  C.  near  Hancock,  N.Y.  On  mt.  lake.  Daily 
riding.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Riding  incl.  in  fee. 
Water  skiing.  I'rot.  &  Cath.  services.  Also  open  June,  Sept. 
M.  E.  Hillman.  Dir..  8618-110  St..  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y. 


BOYS'  TRIP  CAMPS 


CAMP  WANDERLUST 

Canoe  trip  through  the  Maine  Woods  along  the  Allagash. 
For  boys  12-18.  Woodcraft,  hiking,  swimming,  trout  fish- 
ing, wild-game  photography.  Small  group  under  experienced 
guides  and  woodsmen.  25th  season.  7-  and  5-week  terms. 
Wesley  Herrick,  Box  75.  Henniker.  New  Hampshire 

CAMP  KAPITACHOUANE 

Boys'  Canoe  and  Fishing  Trips  in  Central  Quebec.  Two  four 
week  trips  in  both  July  and  August.  Trips  divided  into 
younger  (ages  12-14)  and  older  (ages  15-19)  sections.  Each 
section  limited  to  12  boys.  Boys  may  come  for  1  or  2  mos. 
R.   Beebe,   Jr.,  The  Gunnery  School,   Washington,  Conn. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


m 


PASSUMPSIC 

For  !25  real,  live  fellows,  7-15,  on  a  beautiful 
Vermont  lake.  All  land  i:  water  sports,  riding, 
canoe  trips,  overnight  hikes.  Practical  camp- 
craft.  3  age  groups.  43rd  yr.  A  happy  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry,  4706  Essex 
Ave.,  Chevy  Chase  15,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ROYAL  AMBASSADOR  BOYS'  CAMP 

Ocean  Park,  Maine. 
A  Christian-Character- Building- Program. 

1956  is  our  thirtieth  season 
July  1-Aug.  11,  $50.00  each  two  weeks. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Littorrn,  23  Pine  St..  Belmont  78,  Mass. 


HALF  MOON 

Gt.  Barrington,  Mass.  In  Berkshires.  Boys  6-16,  5  groups. 
Finest  equipment,  facilities.  Mature  staff,  expert  coach- 
ing. All  water,  field  sports.  Overnight  camping.  Riding. 
Special  care,  younger  hoys.  34th  yr.  Catalog:  give  age. 
Dr.  &.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Storey.  370  Orienta  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 

WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

Boys  6-15.  On  Island  Lake  in  Mashpee,  Mass..  historic 
Indian  village.  Safe,  nun  strenuous.  Salt  &  fresh  water 
spurts.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis.  ba;cball.  riflery,  archerv. 
Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts.  Enr.  65.  Keg.  nurse. 

J.   Fred   Hicks.   Englewood  School.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


NAME-QUOIT  -  CAPE  COD 

J5  3  aKe  groups.  Salt-water  and  fresh-water 

Jake.  Orleans,  Mass.  Swimming,  sailing,  canoeing,  fishing. 
Tennis,    gulf,    riding,    riflery.    Educational   trips;  crafts. 
Modern  facilities,  mature  staff.  Tutoring.  Catalug. 
A.  D.  Farnham    41  Neperan  Road,  Tarrytown,  New  York 

GREAT  EAST  LODGE 

For  60  boys,  7-16.  Great  East  Lake.  Acton,  Me.  Flexible 
program.  Boys  follow  own  interests.  Geology,  nature  museum. 
Underwater  ri,liir,<;.  swimming,  sailing,  golf,  riflery.  shop, 
trip,.  Tutoring.  Kx«.  supervision.  Counselors  over  21,  30th  yr. 
Donald  M.  Bridgeman,  192  Birchland  Ave..  Springfield,  Mass. 


SHATTUCK  SUMMER  SCHOOL-CAMP 

Six  weeks'  recreation  and  study  for  boys  9-18   Two  age 
groups.    Regular   Shatturk    faculty   and    facilities.  Basil 
military  training.  Sailing,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  other 
sporu.  Dietitian.  In  southern  Minnesota.  Catalog. 
Dir.  of  Admission,  A-569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 


CAMP  CHARLEVOIX 

A  character  camp  for  tuns  7-17  in  Northern  Michigan. 
Dude  ranch.  40  camp  owned  horses.  Rodeo.  Western  cowboys 
Excellent  riflery.  All  spurts.  Sailing  fleet.  Trips.  College 
staff.  Resident  nurse.  3-4  log  bldgs.  No  hay  fever.  30th  yr. 
K.  H.  Smith.  1922  Beaufait  Rd..  Grosse  Pointe  Woods  Mich 


SUMMKK  CAMP  COUNSELORS  -  '56 
Write  now  for  our  Questionnaire.  Di- 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


VALLEY  FORGE  CAMPS 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  for  Boys  at 

America's  National  Shrine, 
CAVALRY  CAMP   (14-18);   expert   riding  instruction; 

mounted  hikes. 
PIONEER  CAMP  (7-13);  woodcraft,  trips. 
BAND     CAMP  (13-18);     expert     musical  training, 

swimming. 

For  Catalog,  write:  Harvey  Hall,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


POCONO  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

When  your  boy  develops  self  reliance.  4  age  groups  7-17. 
Usual  sports  A:  crafts.  Pioneer  camping  trips  for  older  boys. 
Daily  sailing  on  14  mile  lake.  International  group.  Quaker 
leadership.  Inclusive  fee.  37th  year.  Write  for  catalog. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  H.  Paxson,  Penns  Park,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


LEN-A-PE    Indian.  Cowboy.  Magician. 

Boys.  4-17.  In  Poconos  near 
New  York  &  Philadelphia.  Riding,  ca- 
noe trips,  tennis,  sailing.  Excellent  care 
and  food.  Lakefront  guest  hotel.  Booklet. 
David  A.  Keiser,  Mill  Rd.,  Phila.  17.  Pa. 
Phone:  Melrose  5-1682  (Phila.) 


FARRAGUT  NAVAL  CAMPS 

Bummer  of  adventure  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  3  age 
groups.  Trips  on  63-ft.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
ties. Modern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
summer  school  program  available.   Write  for  Catalog. 
Farragut  Naval  Camps,  Box  MC,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


ADIRONDACK  WOODCRAFT  CAMPS 

31st  yr.  Fun  &  Adventure  in  the  Woods.  Boys  7-18.  Five 
separate  age  groups.   2  private  lakes,  truut  stream,  near 
Old  Furge.  Adirondack,  Canadian  canoe  trips.  22  horses. 
Forestry,  riflery.  Mature  counselors.  3  nurses.  Booklet. 
William  H.  Abbott,  Director,  Box  2382,  Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


POK-O-MOONSHINE 

52nu  Season.  Adirondack  Lake  Camp.  Willsboro,  N.  Y. 
Buys  6-16  in  3  groups.  All  land  &  water  sports,  photography, 
nature  lore,  riflery.  plus  interesting  mt.  A:  canoe  trips. 
Tutoring  No  extra  charges.  Resident  nurse.  Illus.  Booklet. 
Colonel  &  Mrs.  H.  Tilden  Swan,  North  Tarrytown.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  TIMLO 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Flexible  program,  mature  staff.  Boys 
6-16.  3  groups.  All  land,  water  sports.  Riding,  riflery. 
Trips:  mt.,  canoe,  island,  sailing.  Indian  lore,  campcraft. 
Tutoring  available.  Counselor  training.  Catalog:  state  age. 
Parr  H.  Morris,  Dir..  5  Ten  Eyck  Avenue.  Albany.  New  York 


CAMP  RIVERDALE 

45th  season.  Unique  Adirondack  setting  offering  boys 
6-16  an  outstanding  program  combined  with  canoe  and 
mountain  trips.  Ideal  camping  lucation  30  miles  southwest 
of  Lake  Placid.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Send  for  catalog. 
H.  M.  Klue,  Dir.,  Riverdale  Country  School,  New  York  71 


KAMP  KILL  KARE 

Golden  Anniversary  1006-1056 
Boys  8-15  on  Lake  Champlain.  Vermont.  Complete  pro- 
gram of  Land  and  Water  Spurts.  Crafts,  Scouting,  Nature, 
Cabins.  Enrollment  limited  tu  100.  Buoklet.  State  age. 
R.  F.  Perry,  Dir.,  Box  A,  205  Morris  St..  Morristown,  N.J. 


CAMP  BEAVER  LAKE 

Boys  7-14.  Morrisville,  Vt.  Pvt.  lake,  small  camp,  per- 
sonal attention,   family  atmosphere.   All  water  and  land 
sports.  We  emphasize:  baseball,  golf.  band,  overnite  camp- 
ing and  fishing  trips.  Tutoring.  Free  of  poison  ivy. 
Woodrow  Litwhiler,  55  Elmwood  Road,  Verona,  New  Jersey 


SCHOOL-CAMP 


WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 

Accredited  summer  school  on  lake.  Dexter.  Maine.  Boys 
10-20.  Indiv  work:  all  subjects.  Remedial  Math  ,V  Reading. 
Scientific  testing.  Supervised  study.  Weekly  report  to 
parents.    All   sports.    Sailing,   fishing,    trips.    Est.  1026. 


P  &  o 

an  affinity  for  bums.  They'd  walk 
right  past  twenty  other  people  to  get 
at  me.  ...  I  have  a  feeling  that  a 
good  deal  came  from  the  fact  that  I 
usually  was  alone.  Bums  don't  like 
to  be  outnumbered.  ...  I  became 
very  conscious  of  them,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  going  where  I'd  be 
most  likely  to  find  them.  For  a  forty- 
cent  bottle  of  wine,  or  a  cup  of  coffee, 
most  of  them  would  talk  quite 
freely." 

.  .  .  Among  some  six  thousand  for- 
eigners who  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
last  year  was  the  drama  critic  of  the 
London  Observer,  Kenneth  Tynan. 
Besides  covering  the  English  produc- 
tion of  "Hamlet"  in  November, 
which  he  mentions  in  his  article  on 
the  Russian  theater  (p.  61),  he 
crowded  in  as  many  shows  as  he 
could,  with  his  interpreter  at  his  side. 

Mr.  Tynan  keeps  track  of  many 
kinds  of  theatrical  performances, 
from  TV  to  bull-fighting.  His  latest 
book,  Bull  Fever,  was  published  in 
New  York  last  fall. 

...  Albert  Parry's  sharp  comments 
on  the  boredom  of  the  comrades 
(p.  66)  will  probably  not  rate  a  note 
in  Pravda— though  we  suspect  the 
editors  will  read  them. 

Mr.  Parry  is  professor  of  Russian 
civilization  and  language  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  Russian 
studies  at  Colgate  University.  Author 
of  Russian  Cavalcade,  Whist  lei's 
Father,  and  other  books,  he  has  a 
reputation  for  spotting  international 
trends  in  advance.  For  example,  he 
decided  in  the  fall  of  1949  to  compile 
an  annotated  bibliography  of  Rus- 
sian language  sources  on  Korea. 
Most  of  it  was  ready  on  the  eve  of  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  at  the  38th 
Parallel,  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
published  it  two  months  later. 

During  World  War  II  Mr.  Parry 
was  with  the  OSS  and  in  1950-51  was 
consultant  to  Radio  Free  Europe. 

.  .  .  Yale,  class  of  '55,  graduated 
Richard  Frede,  whose  story,  "All  the 
Cuts  in  the  World,"  appears  on  page 
70— his  first  story  to  be  published.  It 
was  one  of  eleven  which  he  sub- 
mitted as  a  senior  project  in  his 
major  field  of  English.  Mr.  Frede  is 
working  at  Time,  Inc..  and  acknowl- 
edges various  outside  interests,  in- 
cluding the  guitar,  Western  Ameri- 
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cana,  painting,  photography,  and  de- 
signing a  house. 

.  .  .  In  the  series  of  dramatic  elec- 
tions in  St.  Louis  described  by  Avis 
Carlson  on  page  76,  Mrs.  Carlson  was 
herself  a  participant.  Since  1945  she 
has  been  active  in  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  that  city  and  for 
two  years  after  May  1953  was  its 
president  and  organized  the  get-out- 
the-vote  telephone  campaigns  which 
tipped  the  scale. 

.  .  .  John  Winterich,  who  tells  about 
Dr.  Rosenbach's  fabulous  career  in 
the  rare  book  world  (p.  80),  has  him- 
self enjoyed  a  wider  familiarity  with 
publishing  than  the  Doctor  did. 
From  writing  books  about  early 
American  printing  to  editing  the 
American  Legion  Monthly,  he  has 
covered  the  intricacies  of  past  and 
current  publishing  techniques. 

He  served  in  both  world  wars— on 
the  Stars  &  Stripes  in  the  first  and  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  Washington 
in  the  second.  His  reporting  and  edit- 
ing experience  have  ranged  from  a 
job  with  the  Springfield  Republican 
right  after  college  and  a  bit  of  teach- 
ing to  the  managing  editorship  of  the 
Saturday  Review  in  1945-46. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

What  really  makes  Americans  vote 
one  way  or  the  other  in  any  given 
election?  In  "The  Politics  of  Re- 
venge," Samuel  Lubell— one  of  the 
country's  most  respected  political  re- 
porters—comes up  with  some  star- 
tling conclusions. 

More  and  more,  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  becoming  dependent  upon  in- 
stallment-plan buying.  C.  Hartley 
Grattan  investigates  the  pitfalls  and 
advantages— for  both  the  economy 
and  the  individual— of  our  mounting 
consumer  credit. 

Alter  one  year  in  office,  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  seems  to  be  in  serious  trouble 
at  home.  F.  George  Steiner  tells  why 
his  popularity  suddenly  started  to 
slip,  and  estimates  his  chances  for  a 
comeback. 

Peter  F.  Drucker  comes  up  will)  a 
challenging  proposal  for  a  new  kind 
of  foreign  economic  policy  which 
puts  the  emphasis  on  our  own  long- 
term  interest  rather  than  on  charity 
to  foreigners. 


•ANNOUNCING- 


THE  COMBINED  FICTION 
AND  NEW  NON-FICTION 
N.Y.S.  WRITING  COURSE... 

In  a  single  one-price  unit! 

=The  Biggest  Value  in  the  Writing  Field  Today!— 


Again  the  New  York  School  of  Writing  tops 
the  field.  We  now  bring  you  a  total  of  52 
PLANNED  WRITING  PROJECTS  which 
include  eleven  extra-curricular  stories,  or  arti- 
cles or  books  .  .  .  with  no  word  limitations  on 
the  assignments  themselves.  And  your  instruc- 
tors will  give  you  far  more  personal  criticism 
and  guidance  than  you  can  expect  elsewhere  at 
any  price. 

Compare  NYS  With  All  Other  Courses 

When  you  consider  what  you  receive,  the 
price  of  the  complete  NYS  course  is  low  indeed 
—  lower  per  assignment,  lower  per  story,  lower 
per  article,  lower  per  book.  And  with  all  this 
you  receive  professional  agency  handling,  on  a 
10  %  basis,  of  material  considered  salable  by 
your  instructors. 

Think  of  it!  Without  one  penny's  extra  cost 
you  can  now  master  the  techniques  of  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  Knowing  both  will 
make  you  a  better  writer  even  though  you  may 
wish  to  specialize  in  only  one  field  later  on. 
Article  writers  need  the  sense  of  drama  and 
story  that  a  course  in  fiction  provides.  And 
authors  of  books,  stories  and  plays  often  find 
non-fiction  a  rich  source  of  extra  income. 

We  Teach  You  How  to  Write  Profession- 
ally—And We  Help  You  Sell  Your 
Manuscripts 

Your  instructors  at  NYS  are  active  writers 
and  editors.  Each  is  a  thoroughly  experienced 
professional  with  the  ability  to  teach  you  the 
principles  they  have  learned  through  years  of 
trial  and  error  experience. 


Our  Staff  of 
Instructors  Includes 


HENRY  KANE 

For  3  years  writer  of 
Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye, 
TV  series;  author  of  13 
books,  creator  of  book 
and  radio  character 
Peter  Chambers;  author 
of  motion  pictures  — 
(latest,  New  York  Con- 
fidential.) Author  of  stories  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pott,  Cosmopolitan  and 
Esquire  (Etquire  devoted  a  feature  article 
to  him.) 


STANLEY  ELLIN 

Winner  of  First  Prize  in 
the  latest  tilery  Queen 
Contest  and  seven 
major  prizes  in  previous 
contests.  Author  of 
books.  The  Dreadful  Sum- 
mit, The  Key  To  Nicholas 
Street.  Author  of  mater- 
ial in  Cosmopolitan  and  McCaf/'s;  writer  of 
motion  picture  The  Big  Night.  Featured  on 
three  major  television  programs. 

And  other  writers 
and  editors 


Yours  FREE 

"Writing  for  a  Profitable 
Career" 


Send  today  for  our  free,  descriptive 
booklet  which  explains  in  detail  NYS's 
uniquely  effective  teaching  methods. 
No  cost  or  obligation,  of  course.  Just  fill 
out  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


FREE 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  WRITING 
2  East  45th  Street,  Dept.  161 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  at  no  obligation,  your  FREE  booklet  WRITING  FOR 
A  PROFITABLE  CARE  Kit. 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  Neio  York 
{.This  inquiry  is  confidential.  No  Salesman  will  call.) 


For  information,  suggestions,  and  catalogs  writes 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bement,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  City 


BOYS*  SCHOOLS 


THE  RECTORY  SCHOOL 

at   Pomfrrt,  (  onnrrlirut,  hu»  grades   1   through  9 

It  ~a»  founded  in  1920  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
providing  a  school  where  simplicity,  refinement,  and 
intelligent  rare  for  younger  boys  might  be  combined 
with  thorough  training  for  secondary  school.  In  addition 
to  the  academic  courses,  instruction  in  art,  crafts,  pho- 
tography, and  music  are  offered.  Also,  remedial  tutoring 
is  available  for  all  who  need  it.  The  school  has  facili- 
ties   for   all  sports. 

JOHN  B.  BIGELOW,  Headmaster 


MILFORD 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Famous  for  Its  teach- 
ing since  1916s  Grades  8-12.  Very  6tnall  classes  develop  good 
study  hah'ts.  Optional  acceleration  for  mature  students 
completes  l1  ;  years'  In  12  mos.  Also  summer  term.  Catalog. 
William  0.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milford  7,  Connecticut 


MOSES  BROWN 

A  Friends'  school  dedicated  to  the  Quaker  way  In  human 
relations.  Every"  effort  to  help  the  Individual  find  and  de- 
velop his  own  best  capacities.  Preparation  for  college  In 
small  classes.  Sports  for  all:  varied  student  activities. 
G.  C.  St.  John.  Jr..  Head.  275  Hope  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Enter 
June  4  or  October  I.  Write  for  catalog. 

R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Fully  accredlteed  Catholic  school  for  boys  in  grades  9-12. 
Directed  by  Xaverlan  Bros.  Outstanding  college  record. 
Small  classes.  Full  sports  program  Including  golf,  tennis. 
Clubs,  band.  200  acre  campus  near  Boston.  50th  year. 
Brother  Gilroy,  C.F.X.,  Headmaster,  Box  H,  Danvers,  Mass. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  HOTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  international.  Counseling  pro- 
gram. Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory  course 
Music,  clubs,  shops,  sports.  90  acres.  75  miles  from  N.Y.C 
Moderate  fee.  160th  year.  Early  application  advisable. 
William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Graduates  outstanding  In  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Remedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes 
Beautiful  campus.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all  Sum- 
mer School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charlet  S.  Tippetts.  Ph.D.,  Box  H.  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

PEDDIE 

College  preparatory.  Grades  6-12.  Endowed;  fullv  accred- 
itee. Guidance:  remedial  reading:  public  speaking  required 
All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  —  separate  dorm 
280  acres.  8ummer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  request.' 
Or.  C.  0.  Morong.  Headm..  Box  3-B.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  N  J  ■ 
St  Petersburg.  Florida.  .Naval  training.  Separate  Junior 
schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career  Sports 
boats,  bands.  Approved  summer  school  and  camp.  Catalog! 
Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

CROYDON  HALL 

Tor  boys.  Grades  1-12.  Sound  college  preparation  Small 
classes.  Strong  remedial  education  program  Individual 
guidance  and  testing.  Team  sports.  Riding,  tennis  golf 
Field  trips.  45  acres.  40  miles  from  N.Y.C.  Summer  Session.' 
Dr.  John  C.  Carr,  Pres..  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey 

FORK  UNION  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Out  ONE  SUBJECT  PLAN  In  Upper  School  (grades  8-12) 
has  Increased  honor  roll  50  % .  Develops  concentration 
Accredited.  ROTC  highest  rating.  Modern  bldgs.,  2  gyms, 
pool.  Separate  Jr.  School,  grades  1-7.  59th  year.  Catalog. 
Or.  J.  C.  Wicker.  Box  803.  Fork  Union,  Virginia 


JR.  COLLEGES -MEN 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


COEDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

C«-educational :  day  &  boarding:  grades  7-12:  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  shop,  sports  & 
work  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek.  Jr.,  Headmaster,  Weston  93,  Mass. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

80th  year.  An  endowed  New  England  school.  Moderate 
rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standards 
of  preparation  for  college  and  life.  Full  athletic  program 
with  winter  sports.  Secretarial  studies,  art.  music,  dramatics. 
Clarence  H.  Quimby.  Hdm.,  Box  47.  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  In  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastlc  sports. 
Art,  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  Y.  C,  Phila. 

William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope.  Pa. 

WESTTOWN 

A  Friends'  School.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  for  college  un- 
der  the  moral  and  spiritual  standards  of  Quaker  education. 
Grades  9-12.  Openings  in  9th  grade  only.  Graduates  In 
over  125  colleges.  Est.  1799.  Near  Philadelphia.  Catalog. 
J.  Kirk  Russell,  Dir.  of  Aden..  Box  673.  Westtown.  Pa. 

MANUMIT  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  8-19  develop  individuality  In  free  creative 
atmosphere.  College  preparatory.  Art,  drama,  music, 
sciences,  40-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  .New  Tork  and 
Philadelphia.  Informal,  homelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog. 
W.M.  Fincke&  J. A.  Lindlof,  Box  A.  R.F.D.  2.  Bristol.  Pa. 


SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coed,  ages  3-18.  College  preparatory,  general  courses. 
Small  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics,  building  projects. 
Sports,  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus. 
Accredited.  Ellen  Q.  Sawin.  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  & 
Wm.  N.  Wingerd,  Dirs.  Hockessin  15,  Delaware 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Tear-round  Regents  accred..  coed,  college  preparation. 
Grades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff. 
Resident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes. 
Activity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 
L.  M.  Gage.  M.A.,  Hdm..  Staatsburg. on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grades  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music.  Art, 
Drama.  Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
.v  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis.  Harry  Ketman,  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Dept.  M,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  director. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 

CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Terdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.  Summer  School.  July  6— Aug.  16. 
Cmdr.  &.  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  Dirs.,  Rolling  Hills,  Cal. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


\      "  -un/\i   1  Since  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
A  SCHUUL  \  —  to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
mo  riOl  c,  i  'rained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
F0K  ulrtl-0  i  Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
•  j  miles  from  NYC— country  and  cosmopolitan 

SUMMIT  i  living.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  sports,  rld- 
.rocpv  |lnK.  all  activities.  New  Pictorial  Booklet. 
'  J  Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe.  BA.,  MA.,  Hdm. 


ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  12-18.  In  Mendham  Hills 
35  miles  from  New  York.  Est.  1880.  Accredited  college 
preparation  and  general  courses  with  music  and  art.  Small 
classes.  Swimming,  riding,  tennis. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR.  BOX  756.  MENDHAM,  N.  J. 

OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music,  Art,  Speech. 
Grades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life. 
Winter  sports.  Riding.  Beautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen.  Box  120.  Vaasalboro,  Mains 

DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  day:  enrollment  90.  Grades  7,  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.  Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  Beautiful  country  campus 
■2  nr.  Boston.  Riding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Hall). 
Mrs.  Warner  Hegemann,  Head,  Box  X,  Wellesley  81,  Mast. 

STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

87th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory;  8th- 12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art.  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  Instruction  In  riding.  Skiing.  Mensen- 
dieck  for  posture.  150  acres.  Modern  fireproof  building. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson.  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mas*. 

ROGERS  HALL 

64  years  of  New  England  traditions.  Near  Boston.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  One  year  Intensive  review  for 
college.  General  course:  secretarial  training.  Excellent 
music  &  art.  All  sports,  riding.  Swimming  pool.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  Katharine  W.  MacGay,  Box  H,  Lowell,  Mats. 

MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art,  secretarial.  College  town 
advantages.  Riding,  Skiing,  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendleck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  79th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  R.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.   George  W.   Emerson.  Box  43.  Northampton,  Matt. 

HARRIS  FLORIDA  SCHOOL 

ESTABLISHED  In  1914.  Accredited. 
Separate  departments  for  older  and  younger  girls. 
Catalogue  and  Ylewbook  upon  request. 
I0S3  Bricked  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida 


FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  boarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12,  near 
Chicago.  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges  & 
universities  since  1869.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  average  12. 
Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Catalog. 
Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal,  Box  17,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

KEMPER  HALL 

Episcopal  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  college 
preparation  &  spiritual  training.  I'nusual  opportunities  la 
Music.  Dramatics  &  Fine  Arts:  also  Ceramics.  All  sports. 
Jr.  School.  Beautiful  lake  shore  campus  50  ml.  from  Chicago. 
Write:  Box  HM.  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


FOREIGN  SCHOOLS -GIRLS 


LA  CHATELAINIE 

St.  Blaise,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Est.  1880.  Prepara- 
tory &  Finishing  School  for  girls  13-21.  College  Board 
prep.  Languages,  home  ec.  &  secretarial  courses.  All  sports. 
Optional  winter  &  summer  at  Gstaad.  Tours  to  Italy. 
France.  Also  summer  courses.    Dr.  A.  M.  Jobln,  Principal 


HOME-STUDY 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  HOME 

Many  finish  In  2  yrt.  Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  &  abil- 
ities permit.  Prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.8.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.8.  sub- 
jects already  completed.  Single  subjects  If  desired.  Bulletin 
American  School.  Dept.  H397.  Drexel  at  J8th.  Chicago  37 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.  Klndergarten-9th  grade. 
Complete  teaching  manual;  lessons,  books,  supplies  pro- 
vided. No  experience  necessary.  Guidance  by  Calvert 
teachers.  Used  world-wide.  60th  year.  Catalog. 

Calvert  School.  73  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


READING  CAMP 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

JULY  5  to  AUGUST  16 
RAQUETTE  LAKE,  N.  Y.  ' 

Intensive  pre-college  course  in  reading 
and  study  skills.  Combines  study  with 
camp  life  at  beautiful  Sagamore  Lodge^ 

Send  for  FREE  BULLETIN  103 


Reading  Laboratory  i-w 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  ill 

OF  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 
601  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 

LINCOLN  FARM  —  Teen-Age  Work  Camp 

Koscoe.  X.Y.  Construction,  forestry,  farm,  sports,  trips, 
mus'c,  drama,  dance,  riding.  Machine  woodworking,  photo, 
ceramics,  leather,  auto  mechanics  A-  drhing.  jewelry,  art  & 
publications.  Democratic  atmosphere.  Prof,  staff.  Coed.  12-17. 
Mr.  H.  Loren,  Ardstey  3,  New  York 

FARM  AND  WILDERNESS  CAMPS 

Tlmberlake  (hoys) ;  Indian  Brook  (girls)  ;  Tamarack  Farm 
(coed).  Plymouth,  Vt.  500  acres.  Friendly,  informal.  Exten- 
sive campcraft  program,  canoe  &  hiking  trips,  natural  science. 
Construction,  farm  animals,  work  projects,  square  dances. 
Quaker  leadership.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Webb,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

YOUNGSTERS  ENJOY  MAINE  CAMPS 

Here  they  learn  Interesting  hobbies,  sports,  and  activities 
that  hulld  youthful  character  In  Maine's  wonderful  summer 
climate.  All  boys  and  girls  camps  (more  than  200  to  choose 
from)  are  state  Inspected  for  tire  hazards,  water  purity, 
salutation  and  safety.  For  free  literature  write: 
Mains  Camp  Service,  1 101  Gateway  Circle,  Portland,  Maine 


BAR  L-H  RANCH  CAMP 

Co-ed  6-13.  Western  atmosphere.  Near  Berkshlres  A-  Old 
Sturhrldge  Village.  Riding.  Trips.  Land  and  water  sports. 
Dancing.  Nature.  Creative  crafts.  Nurse.  Mature  staff. 
Special  care  younger  campers.  $350.  Booklet.  19th  season. 

S.  O.  Ormsbee,  Director  Brimfleld,  Massachusetts 


CHAPPA  CHALLA 

Duibtliy,  Mass.  Salt  water  Sailing  Camp  for  hoys  and 
girls  7-15.  Capacity  70.  Swimming,  sailing  every  day  on 
sheltere  bay.  Land  sports,  creative  arts,  riding,  elective 
program,  tutoring.  Cabins,  Nurse.  Trips.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

J.  Verity  Smith,  29  Powder  Point  Ave.,  Duxbury,  Man. 


CAMP  RED  FOX 

For  hoys  &  glr's  5-15  at  Newfound  Lake,  N.  II.  where 
campers  enjoy  an  Ideal  summer.  Experienced  staff.  All  land 
.v;  "liter  sports.  Creative  activities.  Health  record.  Also 
coed  hoarding  school  In  Mass.  Katharine  F.  Bartlett  and 
Mary  Harriman  Drexler,  Directors,  Box  H,  Deerfleld,  Mais. 

APPLE  HILL 

Boys  Ac  girls  4-12.  A  pre-rcvolutlonary  farm  In  tho  hills 
of  southern  New  Hampshire.  Interest  Ac  Initiative  fostered 
In  a  wide  range  of  activities.  Tutoring,  music,  languages. 
Moderate  tuition.  All  races.  Directors:  Wendy  Robinson 
&.  Beverly  Kalitinsky.  532-h  Berkeley  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 

CAMP  TEEPEE 

Helaxed,  fun-loving  camp  with  lots  of  music  &  folklore  of 
different  nations.  We  ride,  swim  &  hike.  Farm  chores, 
planting  &  harvesting.  Indian  craft  and.  of  course,  base- 
ball. 25  children  (5-12  years),  on  our  150  Vermont  acres. 
Otten.  527  Riverside  Dr..  New  York.  N.  Y.  or  MO  2-3944 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUSIC  CAMP 

Boys,  girls,  9-20.  Outdoor  life:  serious  music  study.  Log 
cabins  on  lake.  Oakland.  Maine.  Nationally  known  artlst- 
lnstructors.  Private  lessons.  Voice,  Instruments:  orch..  hand, 
chorus.  Sports.  8  wks.  $425  Inc.  lessons.  Catalog. 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Wiggin,  64  Gorton  Lake  Blvd..  Warwick,  R.  I. 

ARNOLD  WESTERN  RANCH 

Summer  adventure  &  fun  for  boys  &  girls  8-18.  KOO-acre 
Colorado  ranch  near  Kocky  Mt.  Nat'l  Park.  Horses,  rodeo, 
ranching,  all  sports,  music,  art.  dramatics,  scenic  motor 
trips.  Swimming  pool.  lake.  Nurse.  Dietitian.  Catalog. 
C.  A.  Arnold.  1224  N.  Dearborn  Parkway,  Chicago  10,  III. 


QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH 

Spend  the  summer  on  a  411,000  acre  Western  cattle  ranch. 
Pally  riding.   Roundups,   rodeos,   all  sports.   Pack  trips. 
Swimming  pool.  Crafts.  Caravan  trip  thru  scenic  Southwest. 
Cool,  dry  climate.  Coed,  9-17.  25th  yr.  Also  winter  school. 
Charles  M.  Orme.  Jr..  Director,  Mayer,  Arizona 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 

Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.  7  to  25  In  4  grps.  Theatre. 
Arts.  Pack  Trips,  Riding  and  Leadership  Courses.  Address 
Portia  H.  Mansfield.  Steamboat  Spgs.,  Colo.  (Dec.  to  May, 
Box  4n26   Carmel,  Calif.)  Eastern  representative: 
Mrs.  Oscar  Rand.  Peddie  School,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey 


ROCK  RUNN  RIDING  CAMP 

Girls  6-18.  Exceptional  Instruction  for  trail,  hunt  &  horse 
show.  Beginner's  mounts  and  hunters.  Superior  training 
In  oils,  water  colors,  ceramics,  swimming,  (lancing,  tennis, 
archery.  Chester  Co..  Pa.  Friendly  staff.  Churches  nearby. 
Mrs.    John    Barton    Ziegler.    Box   22-A,    Pottstown,  Pa. 


FIRE  PLACE  LODGE 

A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls  5-19  at  East  Hampton.  L.  I., 
on  Gardiner's  Hay.  Sailing.  Swimming.  Canoeing,  Riding, 
Tennis.  Crafts.  Exceptional  Music.  Fine  Arts.  Dramatics. 
Counselor  Training.  Six  separate  age  programs.  Booklet 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Purcell,  33  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


WHICH  CAMP? 
WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

If  you  want  help,  suggestions,  and 
catalogs,  write  or  call  our  Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Benient,  Schools 
Miss  Adele  Wallace,  Camps 

For  boy  or  girl  

Present  age  and  grade  

Entering  when?   

Boarding?  or  day?.;  

Military?  Coeducational?  

Where  located?   

Other  needs  


Parent  

( or  guardian) 

Address  


n-s 


On  a  Bay  of 

Lake 
Champlaln 
In  Vt. 


kinit/a 

For  Girls  6—17.  38th  season.  Biding  for  every  girl  every 
day  —  wonderful  trails  —  own  stable.  Sailing,  swimming, 
canoeing,  water  skiing,  tennis,  archery,  riflery,  crafts,  dra- 
matics, dance.  Separate  division  for  girls  under  10. 
Give  age.  Booklet: 
y  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Williams 
J(jv  St.  Lawrence  University 

»  **       38  Judson  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN  -  FRENCH  CAMP 

Girl  6-16.  On  Lake  Champlaln.  Conversational  French 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  Includes  dally  riding, 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art,  dancing. 
33rd  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Chase,  123  Summit  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 


BEENADEEWIN 

On  Lake  Falrlee,  Vermont.  Ages  5-17;  4  groups.  A 
friendly,  happy  camp.  Excellent  waterfronts.  Hilling.  Sail- 
ing. Trips.  Drama.  Crafts.  All  sports.  Tutoring.  Art.  At- 
tractive cabins.  Mature  staff.  43rd  yr.  Catalog.  State  age. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dundon.  IS  Shelley  Rd..  Short  Hills,  N.J. 


MEADOWBROOK 

Ranch  Camp  for  girls  7-10.  On  lake  In  Meredith,  N.  H. 
Dally  riding.  Horse  shows.  Pack  trips.  All  sports.  Craft 
program  includes  ceramics,  water  colors  and  oils.  Separate 
Junior  group  7-10.  Inclusive  fee.  27th  year. 
Lilah  M.  Palmer,  Box  94,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson.  New  York 


CAMP  TONAWANDAH 

Xew  London,  X.  H.  Unusual  program  for  girls.  7-15  yrs. 
Excellent  facilities  and  Instruction  in  Biding  A-  Waterfront. 
All  other  camp  activities.  Instruction  given  in  small  groups. 
For  information  and  Interview  write  owner  directors: 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Bussell.  245  Clifton  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 


BLAISDELL 

Bradford,  N.  n.  00  girls.  0-16.  Special  program  for 
girls  under  10  years  of  age.  Mature  college-trained  special- 
ists. All  sports,  featuring  watersports:  sailing,  aqua-plan- 
ing, water-skiing,  canoe  trips.  Call  or  write  for  brochure. 
Mis'  Mills  A.  Hull.  503  Carleton  Road.  Westfleld.  N.  J. 


OGONTZ  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Girls  6-18.  Ogontz  Lake,  near  Sugar  Hill.  N.  H.  Aqua- 
planing, swimming,  sailing,  golf,  riding,  tennis.  Crafts, 
nature,  dancing,  music.  Outdoor  cooking.  Mt.  trips.  Tu- 
toring. Bustle  cabins,  750  acres  of  woods,  meadows.  Bklt. 
Abby  A.  Sutherland,  Box  H,  Ogontz  Center,  Pennsylvania 


MOY-MO-DA-YO 

"Sunny  Woodland."  50th  Anniversary  Season.  Cornish. 
Maine.  Where  90  girls,  5- IS.  enjoy  friendly,  relaxing,  hap- 
py atmosphere.  Land  and  water  sports,  dramatics,  dancing, 
crafts,  trips.  ?4'.i0  fee  covers  all  activities  and  riding. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  C.  Peterson,  81  -H  Wlnslow  Rd.,  Waban,  Mass. 


CAMP  ABENA 

Offers  good  camping  under  intelligent,  sympathetic 
guidance.  Sports  for  all  Interests.  Emphasis  on  riding, 
tennis,  sailing,  swimming  (aquaplaning),  creative  experi- 
ences, trips.  Camp  at  Belgrade  Lakes,  Maine.  Booklet  from 
Mrs.  G.  Grlswold,  45  Grant  Ave.,  Farmlngdale  3,  N.  Y. 


FERNWOOD  IN  BERKSHIRES 

Catholic  camp.  05  girls  6-17.  Hinsdale.  Mass.  Est.  1924. 
T'sual  sports,  drama,  dance,  music,  art,  riding,  golf,  trips. 
Private  lake,  tennis  courts,  attractive  log  cabins.  Nurse. 
Superior  food.  Alt.  1  field  ft.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Scanlan,  38  Char- 
lotte St..  Boston  21,  Mass.  Tel.:  Columbia  5-0527. 


AVALON 

A  salt  water  Sailing  Camp  on  Cape  Cod.  70  girls  8-16. 
Fun  and  relaxation  under  guidance  of  experienced  staff. 
One  counselor  for  each  4  girls.  Dally  sailing.  Golf,  trips 
to  historical  points,  swimming,  sports.  Cabins. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  M.  Winkler,  Camp  Avalon,  Chatham,  Mas*. 


OWAISSA 

High  In  the  Poronos— 100  ml.  NYC  ft  Phlla.  Biding  in- 
eluded  In  fee.  Girls  7-18.  Counselor  Training.  Water  & 
land  sports,  canoe  trips,  pioneer  ramp,  crafts,  dramatics  & 
Horseshows.  Experienced  leadership;  flexible  program.  41st  yr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  8.  Skinner,  W.  Walnut  St.,  North  Wales  5,  Pa. 


OIL  AND  THE  RAILROADS: 


How  Free  Men  Work  Together 


President  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 


The  historic  relations  between 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  oil  indus- 
try date  back  to  1894.  In  that  year, 
a  California  oil  company  and  the 
Santa  Fe  worked  together  in  our 
shop  at  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  to 
develop  the  first  oil  burner  which 
could  burn  oil  successfully  in  the 
firebox  of  a  steam  locomotive. 
By  1896,  more  than  half  of  the 
locomotives  we  had  in  service  in 
Southern  California  had  been  con- 
verted into  oil  burners.  That  same 
year  we  developed  other  interests  in 
oil  because  the  Santa  Fe  secured 
leases  covering  some  300  acres  of 
prospective  oil  land  in  the  Olinda 
district  of  California  and  our  first 
well  was  drilled  in  1897. 
So,  for  almost  60  years  the 
Santa  Fe,  now  America's  largest 
completely  Dieselized  railroad,  has 
not  only  been  burning  oil  in  its  loco- 
motives, but  also  has  been  engaged 
in  producing  oil.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  an  understanding  of  some 
of  the  problems  in  the  oil  industry 
and  a  sympathy  for  their  difficulties, 
as  well  as  a  sincere  admiration  for 
the  great  accomplishments  of  the 
petroleum  industry. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
two  American  industries  working  to- 
ward a  common  goal  was  the  highly 
successful  teamwork  between  the 
oil  industry  and  the  railroads  in 


Fred  G.  Gurley,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  has  been  a  railroader  for 
almost  50  years.  A  pioneer  in  modern  motive  power  equipment,  Mr.  Gurley  is  a  great 
believer  in  Diesel  fuel.  He  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  evaluate  the  oil  industry's  part 
in  improving  American  railroad  transportation. 


winning  the  "Battle  of  Transporta- 
tion" during  World  War  II. 

During  those  war  years  the  rail- 
road industry  carried  over  91%  of 
all  organized  military  traffic  and 
more  than  90%  of  the  war  freight. 
To  accomplish  this  record-breaking 
transport  job,  tremendous  supplies 
of  fuels  and  lubricants  were  required 
by  the  railroads  and  were  produced 
and  delivered  by  our  oil  industry. 

The  spirit  of  teamwork  which 
paid  off  for  us  then  remains  alive 
today.  Research  scientists  of  the 


railroads  and  the  oil  industry  are 
continually  experimenting  on  im- 
proved fuels  and  lubricants  and  new 
uses  for  petroleum  products  toward 
transportation  progress. 

We  refer  to  our  modern  method  of 
railroading  as  "Progress  That  Pavs 
Its  Own  Way."  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  oil  industrv.  But  this  will 
continue  only  as  long  as  we  main- 
tain our  American  s\  stem  of  private 
free  enterprise  — the  greatest  force 
for  scientific  and  industrial  devel- 
opment the  world  has  ever  known. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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GESELL'S 
CHILDREN  GROW  UP 


HELEN  PUNER 

If  you  want  to  know  why  the  adolescent 
in  your  family  behaves  in  that  baffling 
fashion — and  when  he  is  likely  to  snap  out 
of  it — The  Parents'  Oracle  is  at  last 
ready  to  give  you  the  answer. 

PSYCHOLOGY  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows, but  I  think  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  beginning  there  were  the  parents— 
then  came  the  child  psychologists.  As  a  mother, 
I'd  like  to  say  a  fewr  words  about  my  generation 
of  parents  and  its  relations  with  the  child 
psychologists,  before  I  fix  my  glittering  eye  on  the 
noted  pediatrician,  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell. 

My  generation  had  its  children  in  the  early  or 
middle  1940s.  These  children  are  now  pushing 
up  onto  the  treacherous  beachhead  of  adoles- 
cence. And  we  parents  have  been  bringing  up 
the  rear  end  of  a  bloodless  revolution  in  child- 
rearing  practices  ever  since  the)  were  born. 

A  man  named  Freud  and  his  followers— the 
post-  or  neo-Freudians— have  been  and  still  are 
the  chief  architects  of  tins  revolution— although 
independent,  unaffiliated  child-studiers,  psychol- 


ogists, pedagogues,  novelists,  anthropologists,  and 
ilk  have  also  contributed  to  it.  The  revolution 
has  made  my  generation  stop  singing  the  songs 
our  mothers  taught  us,  and  it  has  even  had  a 
whack  at  exorcising  the  spells  they  cast  over  us. 
Where  our  parents  walked  thump-thump  and 
carried  a  big  club  (on  the  whole,  that  is)  we  walk 
dainty-dainty  and  carry  a  big  book. 

But  horrible  as  parents  have  been  in  the  past, 
they've  at  least  been  sure  of  what  thev  were 
doing.  Sure— or  unconscious.  We  are  neither. 
Hence  our  subversive  relations  with  the  revolu- 
tionaries. Hence  our  raising  of  new  banners 
blazoned  Menial  Health!  Adjustment!  Emo- 
tional Maturity! 

Arnold  Gesell,  seventy-five,  a  man  of  private 
scientific  ardor  beneath  his  glacial  public  surface, 
is  an  educator  and  medical  doctor.  He  was  the 
organizer  and,  until  1948,  head  of  the  Clinic  of 
Child  Development  of  the  medical  school  at 
Yale.  He  is  tin  present  research  consultant  at 
the  unaffiliated  Gesell  Institute  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, and  the  originator  ol  the  Gesell  Devel- 
opmental l  est  used  widely  lor  the  appraisal  of 
children's  development,  normal  and  abnormal. 
Because  of  Dr.  Gesell  the  American  Hoard  of 
Pediatrics  examination  has  since  1935  devoted 
a  quarter  of  its  questions  to  the  held  ()|  Growth 
and  Development.  He  is  responsible  lot  the 
production  of  more  than  300,000  feet  of  film 
recording  behavior  patterns  of  infants  and  chil- 
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dren  and  has  written  hundreds  of 
articles  and  hooks.  As  an  experi- 
mental, biologic  al,  physiologic  id  psy- 
chologist. Gesell— and  his  Eamous 
books— have  become  household  words 
among  the  parents  and  teachers  ol 
the  culture  of  today.* 

His  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  child  behavior  has  been  signifi- 
cant. It  is  Gesell  and  his  former 
and  present  staff  of  colleagues  who 
have  charted  and  documented  the  physical 
growth  and  development  of  mental  behavior 
and  personality— not  by  theorizing  or  hypoth- 
esizing but  by  observing,  testing,  and  experiment- 
ing with  live  and  squirming  infants  and  children 
in  laboratories,  clinics,  nursery  schools,  hospitals, 
observation  domes,  and  homes. 

It  is  Gesell  who  has  uniquely  been  draftsman 
of  the  architecture  of  the  developing  mind— what 
he  calls  "the  ontogenetic  patterning  of  behavior." 
(If  one  wanted  to  make  an  oversimplified  gen- 
eralization, it  could  be  said  that  Gesell  has  been 
obsessed  with  the  form  of  behavior,  the  Freud- 
ians with  the  content.)  And  it  is  Gesell,  himself 
a  stanch  believer  in  and  insister  on  human  in- 
dividuality and  variousness,  who  has  presented 
the  world  with  over-all  patterns  and  generalized 
chronological  "norms"  of  behavior,  against 
which  the  developing  personalities  of  any  and 
all  children  can— presumably— be  assessed. 

Gesell  has  been  bent  for  many  years  on  laying 
bare  the  anatomy  of  normalcy.  Parents  have 
been  able  to  discover  from  reading  his  books  not 
only  at  what  age  a  child  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
dress  himself,  but  when  he  is  most  apt  to  be  beset 
by  nightmares;  not  only  at  what  age  he  will  be 
able  to  descend  stairs  with  alternate  foot  com- 
petence, but  approximately  when  fussiness  and 
faddiness  about  eating  will  so  engulf  him  that 
lie  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  very  com- 
pulsive neurotic.  A  "Behavior  Profile"  of  each 
age  and  each  decisive  stage  of  development  is 
'given  in  the  books,  and  lor  the  earlier  years  a 
"Behavior  Day"  which  covers  the  normal  pat- 
ients ol  sleeping,  eating,  elimination,  bath  and 
dressing,  self-activity,  and  "sociality." 

Shy  with  strangers?  The  typical  year-old  baby 
is  bound  to  be,  says  Gesell.  Over-demanding? 

*lnfant  and  Child  in  ilie  Culture  of  Today  (1943) 
and  The  Child  from  Five  to  Ten  (1945),  written 
with  Dr.  Frances  L.  Ilg  and  other  associates,  are 
probabl)  his  most  influential  books.  Child  lirhavior, 
a  new  book  1>\  Dr.  Il»  and  Dr.  Louise  Bates  Ames, 
became  a  best  seller  immediately  alter  its  publication 
last  fall. 


He  describes  the  fifteen-monther  as 
"straining  at  the  leash"  with  his  new- 
found powers.  Temper  tantrums 
w  hile  dressing?  Few  upstanding  two- 
and-a-half-year-olds  can  dress  without 
them.  Along  with  information  like 
this,  goes  advice  and  guidance  as  to 
how  best  to  deal  with  these  ornery 
manifestations  of  the  budding  human 
personality,  advice  about  play  ma- 
terials, and  information  about  be- 
havior in  school.  Throughout  the  basic  books 
of  the  Gesell  series  runs  a  leitmotiv  some- 
times implicit,  often  explicit,  that  the  "cul- 
ture" the  child  has  to  contend  with  is  too 
meddlesome  and  too  emotional,  that  what 
"culture"  needs  to  do  is  guide  with  a  light  hand, 
not  thwack  with  a  heavy  one— and  that  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  natural  development 
(as  traced  by  Gesell)  can  make  culture's  hand 
more  deft. 

By  arming  parents  and  educators  with  in- 
formation and  observations  like  this,  Gesell  has 
taught  them  what  to  expect.  He  has  allayed  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  and  provided  the  reassur- 
ance many  uneasy  parents  need  that  they  have 
spawned— not  kicking,  biting,  head-thumping, 
no-noing  tantrum-prone,  discipline-resistant  little 
monsters— but  reasonably  representative  infants 
and  children  who  in  their  own  developmental 
time  will  calm  down  before  they  bust  out  all 
over  again.  And  with  his  doctrine  of  letting 
nature  take  its  course,  and  his  documentation 
of  the  futility  of  hurrying  it,  he  has  also  pre- 
sumably encouraged  parents  to  bear  down  less 
heavily  on  their  children,  and  thus  to  guide  their 
groAvth  more  effectively. 

enter:  adolescence 

MORE  than  380,000  copies  of  Infant  and 
Child  and  The  Child  front  Five  to  Ten 
have  been  sold  in  this  country  since  they  were 
published.  Babies  who  are  referred  to  by  their 
mothers  as  ookumsnookum  "Gesell  babies"  are 
as  common  to  the  culture  of  today  as  ookum- 
snookum "Spock  babies."  (Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 
is  another  revolutionary.)  Soon,  these  two 
parent-shaking  Gesell  books  will  become  three, 
for  the  Gesell  staff  is  now  at  work  bringing 
childhood  to  term.  Youth:  The  Years  from  Ten 
to  Sixteen— to  be  published  early  in  May— will 
trace  the  course  of  "normal"  growth  and  devel- 
opment for  these  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent 
years. 

Adolescence  used  to  be  a  private  affair,  with 
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hoys  and  girls  suffering  in  soli- 
tude—and, who  knows?  even 
silence— all  over  their  cultures. 
The  revolution  has  made  pu- 
berty not  only  public,  hut 
notorious.  Thus,  my  generation 
of  parents  views  it  not  only  with 
the  foreboding  usually  reserved 
lor  an  inevitable  reign  of  ter- 
ror, but  with  the  added  anxictv 
often  reserved  by  intellectuals 
for  sex.  For  there  aren't  many  current  parents 
so  un-courant  that  they  don't  know  the  basic 
reason  lor  the  adolescent's  boiling  and  moiling, 
floundering,  stewing,  and  fuming:  it  is,  of  course, 
the  struggle  to  achieve  what  the  revolutionaries 
call  "a  heterosexual  level  of  adjustment." 

Hut  out  of  the  fratne-and-stucco,  pseudo-Tudor 
ex-mansion  on  the  tree-lined  New  Haven  street— 
where  the  Gesell  staff  has  worked  since  Dr. 
Gesell's  retirement  from  Yale  in  1948— the  news 
about  Youth  is  curiously  non-sexy.  Or  perhaps 
I  should  say  a-sexy. 

Gesell  and  his  two  chief  associates— Dr.  Frances 
Ilg,  the  director  of  the  Institute,  and  Dr.  Louise 
Bates  Ames,  its  research  director,  who  are  equally 
responsible  for  the  book— have  never  been  much 
interested  in  the  Freudian  theory  of  the  psycho- 
sexual  development  of  the  child  with  its  con- 
comitants of  infantile  sexuality.  Oedipus  com- 
plex, et  al,  or  in  the  belief  that  the  unconscious 
mind  has  a  crucial  effect  on  the  shaping  of  per- 
sonality. 

"I  am  interested  in  the  manifest  baby  and 
child,"  Gesell  said  when  I  talked  with  him  re- 
cently, and  added: 

"We  feel  about  sex  the  way  we  do  about 
vision— how  the  eyes  make  their  foray  into  space 
is  just  one  aspect  of  development.  There  is  so 
much  to  learn  about  total  behavior  that  we're 
trying  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  how  children 
grow  in  all  ways.  If  we  had  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive interest  of  any  sort,  we  would  introduce  a 
philosophy  of  our  own.  We  don't  have  to  do 
this  because  we  set  ourselves  to  getting  a  natural 
history  of  the  child." 

Thus,  the  Gesell  findings  on  Youth  follow  the 
pattern  laid  down  in  the  two  earlier  books.  (In- 
deed, the  group  of  children  observed,  inter- 
viewed, and  tested  for  Youth  are  largely  the 
same  group  ol  children  used  for  the  earlier 
books— youngsters  who  started  out  as  infants  in 
the  Gesell  nurser)  school  at  Vale— who  are  pre- 
dominantly the  offspring  of  superior  intelligence, 
of  Yale  professors  or  families  of  similar  profes- 
sional status.) 


Ten-  to  sixteen-year-olds,  the 
Gesell  workers  have  found, 
show  structured,  predictable 
patterns  of  behavior  no  less 
than  and  no  different  from 
their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. From  age  to  age  and  stage 
to  stage,  they  too  go  through 
the  same  kind  ol  basic  sequence 
of  developmental  trends.  Al- 
though individual  differences 
among  children  are  marked,  and  rates  of  devel- 
opment vary  considerably  from  child  to  child- 
still  the  shape  of  their  behavior  changes  from 
year  to  year  (roughly),  and  the  order  or  sequence 
of  stages  of  behavior  remains  "remarkably  con- 
sistent .  .  .  rather  unalterable." 

STRESSED  in  Youth,  as  it  was  in  the  two 
earlier  books,  is  the  observation  that  behavior 
doesn't  develop  in  an  uncomplicated,  full-steam- 
ahead  way  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the 
immature  to  the  mature.  Polarities  exist  at  any 
age  and  any  stage,  a  child  expressing  now  one, 
now  the  other  of  the  opposing  variables  that  mo- 
tivate his  behavior.  He  reaches  stages  of  equi- 
librium and  he  reaches  stages  of  disequilibrium— 
and  so  he  fluctuates  between  periods  of  extremely 
inward,  withdrawn  behavior  and  periods  of  out- 
going, expansive  behavior. 

"Developmental  potentials  come  in  paired  op- 
posites,"  writes  Gesell,  "which  are  progressiv  elv 
woven  into  reciprocal  balance.  .  .  .  Poise  ...  is 
always  counterpoise." 

The  ten-year-old  is  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of 
relative  equilibrium— as  he  was  at  two  and  live. 
He  tends  to  be,  says  Youth,  "happy,  casual,  not 
at  all  self-conscious,  sincere,  relaxed,  companion- 
able, poised— terribly  nice."  But  his  calm  tends 
to  be  shattered  at  eleven— as  it  was  at  two-and- 
a-half  and  five-and-a-half. 

Eleven  is  out  to  win  at  all  costs.  He  is  proud, 
sensitive,  argumentative,  contrary,  and  unco- 
operative. He  lights,  hits,  slams  doors,  and  blows 
his  top  like  an  untended  tea  kettle.  But  Twelve 
is  apt  to  like  himself  and  the  world  again— ns 
did  Three  and  Six-and-a-Half.  Twelve  is  much 
more  friendly,  thoughtful,  and  uncomplicated 
than  Eleven.  Until  he  becomes  thirteen.  Alas, 
poor  Thirteen— he  is  notable  for  pulling  in  and 
withdrawing,  for  feeling  insecure,  vulnerable, 
and  unhappy.  (Like  Three-and-a-Half,  like 
Seven.)  An  awfully  thirteen  Thirteen  can  be 
morbid,  morose,  moody,  sullen,  secretive. 

The  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  again  at 
fourteen.    As  extreme  as  Thirteen  was  in  his 
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withdrawal  and  insecurity,  so  extreme  in  his 
expansiveness  and  outgoingness  is  Fourteen.  Like 
Four,  like  Eight,  Fourteen  finds  the  days  too 
short  for  all  of  his  projects,  plans,  and  activities. 
He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy;  he  isn't 
easily  hurt;  he  is  passionately  interested  in  sports, 
clothes,  girls,  music,  or  whatever  his  passionate 
interest  happens  to  he.  The  world  continues  to 
be  his  oyster  until  he  turns  fifteen  (again  roughly, 
again  allowing  for  individual  differences  and 
socially  scientific  license).  Fifteen  (like  Four- 
and-a-Half,  like  Nine)  is  again  indrawn,  unsure, 
moody.  "Restless,"  "dissatisfied,"  "apathetic," 
are  some  of  the  adjectives  used  to  describe  him— 
although  if  he's  one  of  the  well-controlled  ones, 
he  may  give  the  impression  of  being  self-confi- 
dent, subtle,  discriminating.  In  either  case,  he 
be  haves  much  better  when  he's  away  from  home. 

But  at  sixteen,  the  same  sweet  sixteen  dear 
to  custom  and  social  usage,  the  child  returns  to 
equilibrium— "reasonably  at  peace  with  himself 
and  with  the  world."  (Like  Five,  like  Ten.) 

THE  FREUDIANS 

IF  THIS  makes  the  ten-  to  sixteen-year-old 
sound  like  a  developmental  Marjorie  Daw, 
it  is  nonetheless  the  over-all  pattern  that  the 
Gesell  staff  has  uncovered  in  its  researches.  Be- 
cause this— and  nothing  more  than  this— is  the 
substance  of  the  book,  the  appearance  of  Youth 
is  bound  to  stir  up  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  objectively  drawn,  em- 
pirically observed  picture  of  normal  adolescent 
behavior— and  this  the  Gesell  staff  believes  it 
has  achieved— is  just  what  we  parents  need  to 
gain  a  long-needed,  balanced  perspective  on  these 
formative,  troublesome  years  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Freudian  leaders  of  the 
revolution— and  most  of  the  leaders  are  at  least 
oriented  by  Freud— feel  that  Gesell's  approach, 
method,  and  findings  are  at  best  suspect,  at  worst 
useless. 

One  distinguished  critic,  Erik  Erikson,  who 
feels  that  Gesell  has  set  up  a  timetable  of  be- 
havior changes  where  any  timetable  is  mislead- 
ing, says: 

"Gharts,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  are  the  kind  of 
thing  which  help  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
helped  by  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Mechanistic,"  "narrow,"  "over-simplified," 
"statistically  invalid,"  "doctrinaire,"  "unscien- 
tific"; "sheds  no  light  on  the  dynamics  of  per- 
sonality and  behavior,  or  the  mechanisms  in- 
volved"; "tells  everything  but  why  and  how"; 
"has  no  implications  lor  therapy,"  say  others. 
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It  is  his  detractors'  feeling  that  while  Gesell 
has  looked  at  the  truth,  he  has,  like  many  in- 
novators, looked  at  only  one  side  of  it— and  at 
that  side  with  doctrinaire  myopia.  A  multi- 
plicity of  influences  surround  human  growth, 
the  Freudians  point  out,  not  only  the  biological 
and  cultural  ones  Gesell  emphasizes.  Person- 
ality is  formed  by  the  changing  inter-reactions 
between  parents  and  children,  through  the  con- 
stant process  of  social  reaction  and  inter-reaction, 
through  unconscious  motivation  and  mechan- 
ism, through  the  ways  in  which  fear,  anxiety, 
and  love  among  other  things,  are  experienced- 
through  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  mold 
conditions  instead  of  allowing  conditions  to  mold 
them.    And  they  quote  Whitehead: 

"To  know  the  truth  partially  is  to  distort  the 
Universe." 

There  is,  however,  a  group  of  psychologists, 
doctors,  retired  deans  of  medical  schools,  and 
even  some  Freudian  analysts  who  feel  that  Gesell 
has  had  a  unique  vision  of  research,  has  made 
important  objective  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  human  behavior,  has  charted  regularities 
which  are  "indispensable"  for  further  scientific 
investigation,  and  that  the  norms  he  has  estab- 
lished have  yielded  an  "unexpected  amount  of 
information  of  psycho-dynamic  significance." 
They  point  out  that  it  is  Gesell  who  has  pio- 
neered in  breaking  ground  for  a  systematic, 
brick-by-brick  study  of  normal  development;  that 
"child  development"  before  his  work  was  an 
empty  abstraction  instead  of  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge that  has  by  now  had  a  strong  impact  on 
our  development  as  a  culture  of  parents  and 
children*;  that  while  psychoanalytic  psychology 
is  dandy,  it  has  been  forced  to  build  its  insights 
on  the  basis  of  neurotic  personalities,  not 
normal  ones. 

As  a  parent  and  a  mere  amateur  of  the 
revolution,  I  have  neither  the  way  nor  the  wish 
to  evaluate  who  is  wrong,  who  right,  in  this 
current  skirmish  of  the  century-old  Nature-Nur- 
ture battle.  Time  alone,  as  they  say,  is  likely 
to  tell. 

But  since  they  also  say  that  all  good  psychol- 
ogists take  their  psychology  ultimately  from 
themselves,  I  think  it  would  be  fruitful  to  see 
what  roots  Arnold  Gesell  sprang  from,  how  the 
culture  of  his  day  influenced  his  thinking,  and 
how  the  conditions  of  nascent  American  psy- 

*Since  Infant  and  Child  and  Five  to  Ten  have  been 
translated  into  nine  and  seven  foreign  languages  re- 
spectively—including the  Japanese-Korean,  Finnish, 
and  Hebrew— it's  reasonable  to  assume  that  Gesell  has 
also  had  an  impact  on  cultures  other  than  our  own. 
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(  hology  helped  to  mold  him  be- 
Eore  he  in  turn  helped  to  mold 
them. 

Or— to  put  it  the  way  a  hyper- 
informed  Eight  I  know  (expan- 
sive, Outgoing,  in  reasonable 
equilibrium)  did:  "  I  ell  me 
really,  what  are  gesells  and  ilges 
anyway?" 

Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  was  born  in 
1880  in  Alma,  Wisconsin,  then  a 
Mark  Twainish  two-street  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, the  oldest  ol  five  chil- 
dren in  a  closely  united  family. 
Life  for  a  child  then  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  different  from 
the  lives  led  by  the  urban  chil- 
dren Gesell  is  writing  about  to- 
day. Family  life  was  dose  and  orderly,  the  chil- 
dren performed  needed  household  chores  without 
question:  the  family  as  a  whole  observed  an- 
niversaries and  celebrations  regularly;  village 
and  community  happenings  were  felt  directly 
and  intimately  because  the  town  was  small  and 
everyone,  children  included,  had  his  custom- 
sanctioned*  place  in  it.  Nature  too  was  \  ividly 
felt.  "Hills,  valley,  water,  and  climate  concurred 
to  make  the  seasons  distinct  and  intense  in  my 
home  town,"  Gesell  says. 

Human  nature,  overpainted  less  than  it  is  to- 
day with  the  gloss  of  conformity,  was  more 
directly  perceived.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Gesell 
as  a  child  ran  into  things  many  modern  parents- 
fearing  trauma,  fearing  phobia,  fearing  loss  of 
happiness— feel  it  necessary  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren from. 

"1  saw  death,  funerals,  devastating  sickness," 
he  writes,  ".  .  .  ominous  quarantines,  accidents 
and  drownings  at  close  range.  Acute  and  chronic 
alcoholism  were  common  sights  open  to  public 
view.  Epileptic  convulsions  occurred  on  the 
street  and  sidewalk.  A  muttering  'craz)  man' 
walked  endlessly  back  and  forth  in  his  garden. 
A  condemned  murderer  stared  at  us  through  the 
bars  in  the  county  prison.  A  watchdog  was 
poisoned  and  a  burglary  committed  in  the  black- 
ness of  night.  Strange  and  sobering  things  kept 
happening  as  though  they  were  part  of  the 
normal  course  of  existence.  None  of  these  ex- 
periences was  overpowering,  but  cumulatively 
they  left  a  deposit  of  impressions  which  sensi- 
itized  a  background  for  my  clinical  studies  in 
later  life." 

By  1899,  Gesell  who  had  been  pointed  since 
childhood  toward  a  teaching  career,  was  an  ac- 


credited teacher,  and  soon  alter 
took  a  job  teaching  American 
and  ancient  history,  German,  ac- 
counting, commercial  geography, 
and  football  at  the  Stevens  Point 
High  School.  Four  years  later,  he 
had  his  Ph.B.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  year 
after  that,  in  1901,  he  enrolled  at 
Clark  University. 

Clark  occupied  a  unique  place 
in  American  pedagogy  at  the 
time  not  only  because  it  was  the 
fust  graduate  sc  hool  for  teac  hers 
in  the  country,  but  also  because 
of  the  mind  and  personality  ol 
its  founding  president,  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall. 

Hall,  a  man  of  vigor,  enthusi- 
asm, and  curiosity,  had  the  rare  faculty  of  spark- 
ing his  students  with  his  own  fire.  He  had 
founded  the  first  psychological  laboratory  in  the 
country  at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  organized  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  He  fought 
for  the  liberalizing  of  teaching  methods,  and  had 
an  uncorseting  influence  on  the  pedagogy  of  the 
1880s.  He  wrote  many  books  and  papers  open- 
ing vistas  in  a  terra  incognita— among  them  a 
short  paper  with  a  big  influence  called  "The 
Content  of  Children's  Minds,"  and  a  1,373-page, 
two-volume  study  called  Adolescence:  lis  Psy- 
chology, and  Its  Relations  to  Physiology,  An- 
thropology, Sociology,  Sex.  Crime.  Religion,  and 
Education— which  had  a  smaller  influence. 

Hall  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  mental  life 
of  defectives,  of  primitive  peoples,  of  animals, 
but  mainly  of  children.  Quick  to  translate  Dar- 
win's ideas  into  terms  of  human  psychology,  he 
taught,  as  Gesell  has  continued  to  teach,  that 
there  is  an  orderly,  natural,  genetic  development 
of  the  child's  mind,  and  that  the  stages  of  its 
growth  repeat  the  experience  of  the  race. 

Later  in  his  life,  Hall  transferred  his  alle- 
giance from  Darwin  to  Freud,  for  feelings  and 
emotions  came  to  interest  him  more  than  pat- 
tern and  structure.  It  was  Hall  who  invited 
Freud  to  lecture  .it  Clark  in  1909— a  visit  that 
proved  to  be  Freud's  first  and  only  physical 
encounter  with  America. 

Gesell  says  today  that  his  interest  in  children 
"came  out  of  my  environment  at  Clark  under 
Hall."  Hall,  he  says,  was  "a  true  genius  ...  a 
naturalist   Darwin  ol  the  mind." 

Gesell  received  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  from 
Clark  when  he  was  twenty-six.  By  the  time  he 
was  thirty,  he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
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the  rest  oi  his  life:  "1  wanted  to  chart  the  whole 
span  of  child  development."  But  he  didn't  know 
anatomy  and  he  didn't  know  physiology,  and  he 
"couldn't  be  comfortable  from  ;i  sc  ientific  point 
of  view  without  medicine." 

He  would  have  to  become  a  medical  as  well 
as  a  psychological  doc  tor.  In  1911,  lie  was  asked 
bv  Yale  to  become  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  tin  graduate  school,  a  position  he 
accepted  on  a  part-time  basis  so  that  he  could 
also  attend  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  In 
1915.  he  received  his  M.D.  There  were  now  no 
further  obstacles  to  his  becoming  in  his  own 
nidi!  "a  naturalist  Darwin  of  the  mind." 

CHILDREN  SCREENED 

GE  S  E  L  L  '  S  work  at  Yale,  lasting  thirty- 
seven  years,  spanned  an  era  which  saw  the 
emergence  and  growth  of  the  child-study  move- 
ment from  its  infancy  to  the  full-dress,  popularly 
pervasive,  and  academically  sanctioned  branch 
of  social  science  it  now  is.  There  was,  for 
example,  no  department  of  child  psychology  at 
Yale  when  Gesell  started  to  work  there  in  1911. 
The  room,  the  table,  and  chair  he  caused  to  be 
set  up  that  year  in  the  New  Haven  Dispensary 
opposite  the  Well-Baby  Clinic,  constituted  the 
first  Yale  psycho-clinic  for  children. 

Throughout  the  period  before  and  after  the 
first  world  war,  when  the  measuring  of  intelli- 
gence was  the  chief  preoccupation  of  child 
psychologists,  Gesell  worked  away  at  the  con- 
summation of  his  purpose:  the  definition  of 
■  normative"  criteria  which  could  be  used  in  the 
appraisal  of  normal,  deviant,  and  defective  in- 
fants. It  was  their  "total  developmental"  status 
he  was  after  from  the  beginning,  not  their  IQs. 
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For  the  first  time  he  invited  medical  students  to 
observe  normalcy  as  a  clinical  entity— he  brought 
two  pairs  of  normal  infants  of  different  ages  into 
the  clinical  amphitheater  to  demonstrate  how  the 
children's  behavior  differed  with  their  ages. 

By  1925,  the  year  that  marked  the  first  national 
conference  on  research  in  child  development, 
Gesell  had  published  The  Mental  Groioth  of  the 
Pre-Scliool  Child,  the  first  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  how  children's  behavior  developed. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book,  grants  for 
research  and  clinical  service  began  to  come 
Gesell's  wTay,  Rockefeller  grants,  Carnegie  grants, 
General  Education  Board  grants.  Psychologists, 
clinicians,  and  medical  doctors  joined  the  staff  of 
what  had  by  this  time  become  the  Yale  Clinic  of 
Child  Development:  the  movie  camera  and  the 
well  known  but  now  discarded  one-way  vision 
dome— a  screened  enclosure  in  which  infants 
were  placed  and  their  behavior  observed  without 
their  being  able  to  see  their  observers— began  to 
be  used  more  intensively  for  studying  behavior 
development.  The  famous  co-twin  control  studies 
were  also  inaugurated.  These  studies  centered 
about  such  experiments  as  training  one  of  a  pair 
of  twins  intensively  in  stair-climbing,  for  exam- 
ple, before  he  was  developmentally  ready  to  be 
adept.  When  he  had  mastered  the  art,  his  fellow 
twin,  a  completely  unschooled  dope,  was  let  loose 
on  the  stairs.  Result:  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time,  the  second  twin  was  as  skillful  as  the 
first.  Conclusion:  it  is  fruitless  to  try  to  hurry 
nature,  and  to  put  pressure  on  children  to  excel 
at  something  they'll  learn  naturally  when  they're 
developmentally  ripe. 

By  1930,  with  Rockefeller  money,  Gesell's 
Clinic  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  Yale  School  of 
Medicine  in  a  five-floored  Georgian  building  of 
its  own,  with  a  nursery  school,  photographic 
research  library,  clinical  examination  suites  and 
observation  rooms,  photographic  dome  and 
laboratories,  and  an  infant  out-patient  service. 
Yale  became  the  first  university  to  give  depart- 
mental status  in  a  medical  school  to  the  field 
of  child  development— and  Gesell's  work  came 
into  the  full  flower  of  its  recognition. 

The  Clinic,  until  Gesell  retired  in  1918, 
operated  both  as  a  research  unit,  and  as  a  com- 
munity service  clinic  for  some  fifty  social  agencies 
— with  an  increasing  number  of  children  from  all 
over  the  country  being  referred  for  diagnosis. 
With  thousands  of  infants  and  children  being 
tested  over  the  years— the  pre-school  children 
attending  the  nursery  school,  the  "well  babies" 
whose  feeding  behavior  was  being  supervised  and 
surveyed,  the  foster  children  who  were  brought 
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to  the  Clinic  for  pre-adoptive  examinations,  the 
disturbed  and  handicapped  children  who  were 
brought  for  diagnosis— Gesell  and  his  staff 
brought  their  studies  of  the  normative  behavior 
of  infancy  on  up  through  the  study  and  charting 
of  thirty-four  progressive  age  levels  through  the 
first  ten  years  of  life. 

THE  NEXT  REVOLUTION 

HEN  I  spoke  with  Gesell  he  told  me: 
"There  has  been  very  little  advance  pro- 
jection in  our  work.  We  have  followed  where 
experience  seemed  to  lead.  .  .  .We  didn't  try  to 
conquer  experience  in  advance."  There  has 
nonetheless  been  a  most  logical  progression,  a 
fixed  point  of  view,  and  an  inevitability  about 
the  evolution  of  Gesell's  work. 

He  was  educated  in  an  era  when  the  infant 
science  of  psychology  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  when  evolution  was  the 
idea  that  moved  biology  most.  Within  this  frame 
of  reference,  he  began  to  draw  his  picture  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  child's  mind.  That  he  con- 
tinued to  draw  it  in  the  same  way— and  is  now 
bringing  bis  vision  to  term— in  a  psychological 
era  in  which  Freud  rather  than  Darwin  sets  the 
scene  and  provides  the  color,  is  one  of  those 
ironies  with  which  the  history  of  human  en- 
deavor is  studded. 

Stemming  as  he  does  from  this  sunnier  era 
when  the  idiot's  delight  of  the  unconscious  mind 
went  unsavored  and  unsung,  he  is  liable  to  the 
charge  that  his  work  is  too  one-dimensional  to 
be  of  value;  and  that  in  ignoring  the  uncon- 
scious mechanisms  with  which  personality  growth 
is  awash,  he  has  become  outdated.  For  he  has 
tacitly  and  explicitly  insisted  throughout  his 
life  work,  closing  his  eyes  to  what  was  being 
uncovered  around  him,  that  behavior  is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  physical  structure.  Believ- 
ing this,  the  child-guidance  clinics  he  has 
operated  and  is  operating  today,  function  with- 
out psychiatrists  or  psychiatric  social  workers, 
unlike  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  in  the 
country— including  the  one  run  by  his  successor 
at  Yale,  Dr.  Milton  J.  E.  Senn.  In  a  psychological 
era  in  which  the  great  majority  of  child  studiers 
are  either  Freudians  or  neo,  post,  splinter,  deriva- 
tive, or  deviationist  Freudians,  Gesell  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  that  time  itself  takes  cue 
of  most  things  in  most  children— a  point  of  view 
which  pretty  well  does  away  with  therapy.  Since, 
as  people  have  grown  less  oriented  in  a  frighten- 
ing world,  psychology  has  grown  more  oriented 
toward  therapy,  Gesell's  eminent  place  in  the 


present   psychological    world    has  diminished. 

His  method  itself  is  under  attack  today.  He 
has  used  what  children  were  at  hand,  his  critics 
say;  they  represent  no  cross  section  of  anything; 
and  he  has  not  set  up  control  groups  against 
which  to  check  the  findings  on  the  children  used 
throughout  his  books  addressed  to  parents. 

"Just  how  normal  is  'normative'?"  ask  his 
critics.  "What  scientific  evidence  has  he  that 
so-high  is  medium?"  So,  from  a  psychodynamic 
point  of  view,  it  is  valid  to  chip  away  at  Gesell's 
work.  But  is  it  valid  to  dismiss  him  completely, 
as  some  do?  I  think  not. 

The  psychodynamists  have  taught  us  a  good 
deal,  but  they,  like  Gesell,  haven't  taught  us 
everything.  The  humbler  among  them,  like  the 
humbler  among  the  physical  scientists,  realize,  as 
the  psychoanalytic  method  ages,  that  the  more 
they  learn,  the  more  there  is  to  learn. 

Small  signs  of  a  new  "revolution"— still  no 
bigger  than  an  infant's  ego— are  now  appearing 
on  the  psychodynamic  horizon.  "Constitutional 
factors"  and  "the  nature  of  the  baby"  are  being 
mentioned  and  written  about.  "There  is  a 
crucial  gap  in  our  knowledge,"  the  brilliant 
Harvard  psychologist,  Robert  W.  White,  points 
out:  ".  .  .  personality  cannot  be  understood  as  a 
direct  reflection  of  its  shaping  forces.  ...  A  per- 
son is  a  nexus  of  competing  and  con  Hie  ting 
influences  to  which  he  must  respond  selectively." 
And  he  and  other  analytically  oriented  psy- 
chologists have  now  begun  to  ask:  What  makes 
for  this  selectivity?  What  makes  some  people 
grow  and  change  constructively,  others  not? 
What  accounts  for  the  direction  of  change  in 
human  personalities? 

Obviously,  what  is  needed  to  decide— or  rather 
work  toward  deciding— all  these  vexing  questions, 
all  these  new-old  mysteries,  is  a  body  of  empirical 
evidence— studies  from  the  bottom  up  of  how  the 
human  personality  develops.  It  is  empirical  evi- 
dence that  Arnold  Gesell  has  been  building  up 
over  nearly  half  a  century. 

It  may  easily  be  that  his  aim— if  not  his  point 
of  view— has  not  been  so  much  behind  the  times, 
as  ahead.  For  today  it  is  he,  and  he  alone,  who 
has  built  up  the  only  systematic  body  of  observa- 
tions on  the  development  of  human  behavior  and 
personality. 

One-dimensional  or  not,  eventually  valid  or 
not,  this  work  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  an 
unswervable  vision  of  research  that  cannot  be 
dismissed— even  in  a  psychological  world  where 
trend  succeeds  counter-trend  and  counter-trend 
succeeds  trend  with  monotonous  regularity. 

—Drawings  by  Robert  Osborn 


Hans  Bendix 

PICASSO 

in  Vallauris 

A  Danish  artist  visits  "the  Napoleon  of  art" 
in  his  villa  in  the  south  of  France. 

HEN  I  interviewed  Matisse  several 
years  ago  I  left  Picasso  in  peace.  There 
have  been  twelve  hundred  books  written  about 
liim  and  every  day  there  are  about  fifty  articles 
on  him  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  Shakespeare  has  had  as 
much  publicity  in  the  last  four  hundred  years 
as  Picasso  has  in  the  last  fifty. 

I  towever,  f  was  collecting  material  for  a  series 
on  the  great  artists  of  our  time  and  it  was  obvious 
that  Picasso  could  not  be  left  out.  So  the  next 
time  I  was  in  the  South  of  France  1  determined 
to  see  him.  With  the  years  his  unwillingness 
to  see  the  press  has  become  almost  as  great  as 
Garbo's.  I  had  to  find  a  good  excuse  for  break- 
ing in  on  him. 

1  went  first  to  his  workshop  in  the  village  of 
Vallauris,  to  see  whether  his  assistant  could  do 
anything  for  me.  With  me  1  had  a  copy  of  an 
article  which  had  appeared  in  a  Danish  paper. 
It  was  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  journal- 
ism because  it  described  an  interview  in  which 
not  a  single  word  was  spoken  by  the  person 
being  interviewed!  It  revealed  that  Picasso  had 
shown  talent  in  his  early  years  but  later  devel- 
oped into  an  unscrupulous  money-grabber.  I 
knew  that  Picasso  was  now  devoted  to  his 
ceramics  and  his  village  and  did  not  care  to  be 
interviewed.  But  1  did  not  wain  to  interview 
him.  I  only  wanted  to  meet  him  and  find  out 
whether  my  fellow  journalist  had  talked  to  him 
in  person  or  whether  he  had  fabricated  the  whole 
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interview  and  then  used  it  to  attack  the  maitre  in 
the  Scandinavian  press. 

I  explained  this  to  Picasso's  assistant  as  we 
stood  by  his  oven. 

Next  day  the  potter  sent  his  son  to  show  me 
the  way  from  the  village  up  to  La  Galloise,  the 
villa  that  is  Picasso's  home.  There  was  nothing 
special  about  it— a  dullish  French  villa  of  the 
bourgeois  class  with  the  usual  fountain  of  terra 
cotta  and  glazed  tiles. 

I  heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  behind  the 
closed  shutters.  The  young  man  went  inside  and 
the  noise  increased.  I  could  hear  Picasso's  voice, 
talking  about  everything  under  the  sun  except 
the  Danish  journalist  waiting  outside  on  the 
terrace.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  gazed 
at  that  exasperating  fountain  and  tried  making 
friendly  overtures  to  a  savage-looking  bulldog. 
I  had  resigned  myself  to  the  thought  that  every- 
one had  forgotten  me  when  the  young  man 
appealed  again  and  asked  me  to  come  in. 

I  found  myself  in  a  long,  tiled  corridor.  The 
voices  were  louder  than  ever,  and  no  one  heard 
my  knock.  1  glanced  through  an  open  door  into 
a  huge  room.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary  room, 
not  a  bit  like  a  studio,  but  apparently  it  was 
here  that  the  painter  worked,  for  it  was  crammed 
with  easels  and  untrained  pictures,  sketches  and 
plaster  casts  and  rolls  of  drawing  paper.  I  ought 
to  have  taken  a  closer  look  but  I  wasted  the 
opportunity,  so  I  can  neither  give  an  exact 
des(  ription  of  the  room  nor  forecast  what  w  e  may 
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expect  from  Picasso's  hand  in  the  future.  Instead 
I  knocked  again  at  the  door  across  the  corridor, 
more  loudly  this  time. 

An  impatient  shout  from  Picasso— "Come  in, 
then.  I'm  an  old  man.  How  long  does  he  think 
he  is  going  to  keep  me  waiting!" 

It  was  his  bedroom.  He  was  squatting  on 
the  big  iron  bed,  looking  like  Gandhi  during 
one  of  his  lasts.  The  Napoleon  of  art  was  a 
little  man,  clad  only  in  his  nightshirt,  sitting 
with  his  bare  knees  hunched  up  under  his  chin 
and  his  coarse-looking  hands  clasped  round  his 
legs,  his  fingers  and  toes  wiggling  with  impa- 
tience. The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with 
large  mirrors,  but  apart  from  ihese  there  was 
nothing  of  the  boudoir.  The  levees  of  Louis  XIV, 
I  imagine,  were  quite  different. 

The  other  people  in  the  room,  whose  voices 
I  had  heard,  were  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  sculp- 
tor, Manolo,  and  her  daughter,  Rosita.  A  naked 
light  bulb  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Old  news- 
papers, magazines,  photographs,  and  twisted 
letters  were  strewn  over  the  floor  and  every  piece 
of  furniture.  Two  fountain  pens  and  a  writing 
pad  lay  on  the  rumpled  quilt.  Mine.  Manolo 
bounced  up  and  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Please  forgive  me  for  receiving  you  like  this, 
in  bed,"  Picasso  said. 

"Thank  you  for  receiving  me  at  all." 

"What's  all  this  about  some  story?" 

He  asked  me  to  translate  the  interview  for 
him,  but  I  conld  not  do  it  fast  enough  for  him. 

"Just  tell  me  briefly  what  it  says.  I  can't  pro- 
tect myself  against  what  people  write  about  me. 
Anyway  do  you  think  it  really  matters?" 

"The  man  who  wrote  it  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  book  on  the  Resistance  movement,"  I 
replied. 

One  of  the  houses  on  the  estate  was  ocenpied 
by  an  old  Danish  woman  who  paints  dreadfully 
sentimental  pictures  supposed  to  represent  scenes 
from  Hans  Andersen,  and  apparently  the  author 
had  got  most  of  his  information  from  her. 

"You  must  go  and  see  her,"  Picasso  said.  "She 
lives  in  that  little  house  you  passed  on  your  way 
up  here.  She  was  once  very  beautiful  with  those 
large,  blue  eyes  that  people  have  in  the  North. 
And  you  can  talk  to  one  another  in  your  own 
language." 

I  told  him  what  the  article  said  about  his  son, 
Paolo,  who  was  supposed  to  stiffen  like  a  pointer 
whenever  there  were  rich  Americans  in  the  offing 
and  rush  to  warn  Picasso,  who  would  promptly 
make  a  few  scribbles  on  a  piece  of  paper,  sign 
it,  and  have  it  ready  by  the  time  the  visitors  had 
reached  the  villa.    These  "masterpieces"  were 
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"Wonderful,"  exclaimed  Picasso.  "He's  good! 
It's  well  written  and  amusing.  Don't  refute  it. 
Don't  alter  a  single  word.  It  gives  some  idea  of 
our  interesting  life  here." 


I  told  him  he  had  many  admirers  in  Scandina- 
via who  were  angry  that  he  had  been  represented 
as  a  fake  and  an  imposter.  A  group  of  young 
Danish  artists  had  protested  publicly.  Many 
people  also  felt  that  he  was  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Danish  Museum  of  Art,  the  director 
of  which  had  for  many  years  been  a  devotee  of 
Matisse  with  no  use  for  anything  of  Picasso's. 
An  interview  such  as  this  merely  supported  the 
views  of  the  director  who  had  just  resigned  and 
made  it  difficult  for  his  successor  to  do  anything 
in  the  way  of  rehabilitating  Picasso. 

"I  think  I  am  fairly  well  represented  in  Oslo 
and  Stockholm.  Haven't  you  anything  of  mine 
in  Copenhagen?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  two  small  pictures  from  an  early  period." 

"But  nothing  of  any  significance?  I  remember 
'Guernica'  was  once  exhibited  in  Copenhagen. 
But  no  one  bought  it!"  he  said. 

"No.  But  your  admirers  think  it  a  pity  w  hen 
such  things  are  written  about  you." 

"You're  right.  It's  bad,  very  bad.  But  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  it  does  not  matter. 
No  matter  who  I  am,  or  what  I  am,  or  how  I 
live,  my  work  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits.   There  is  not  a  soul  who  can  tell  whether 
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the  work  I  do  will  live  a  hunched  years  from 
now.  The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
this  old  hotly  will  only  last  a  few  more.  So  why 
trouble  about  nie  instead  of  my  work?  That's 
a  wonderful  hat  you  have  there!" 

He  reached  for  my  hat,  a  rather  conspicuous 
one  ol  loosely  woven  straw,  put  it  on,  and 
grinned  like  a  monkey.  The  women  looked  ad- 
miringly at  the  playful  seventy-four-year-old. 

"Go  and  fetch  your  hat  from  Venice,  Rosita," 
he  said.  "That's  not  a  bad  one  either."  Then 
he  took  off  my  hat  and  tried  on  the  gondolier's 
hat  which  Rosita  brought  him. 

"ft  suits  you.    May  1  draw  you  in  it?"  1  asked. 

"No,  it  had  better  be  without  the  hat.  After 
what  I  hear  from  you  it  is  time  I  started  taking 
myself  more  seriously.  How  long  will  it  take?" 

"About  five  minutes,    f  hope!" 

"\\  hat  shall  I  do  in  the  meantime?" 

His  genius  lies  in  his  energy,  his  initiative. 
When  he  invented  Cubism,  at  the  same  time 
as  Bracque,  he  did  not  realize  what  it  was 
he  was  doing.  He  only  found  out  what  he  had 
done  after  he  did  it.  Perhaps  his  enormous  out- 
put is  simply  the  result  of  his  lively  mind,  a 
game  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  up,  for  his 
life,  his  brain,  his  whole  being  are  constantly 
occupied,    it  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  to 
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PASTORAL:  The  Simple  Life 

Mr. hi  and  day  we  have  a  dream 
of  acres  in  the  country, 
where  we  can  live  the  simple  life 
with  Herefords  and  Black  Angus. 

Just  an  old  colonial  house 
with  swimming  pool  behind  it, 
an  old  country  store  in  the  valley, 
and  a  cocktail  lounge. 

We'll  dress  in  jeans  and  colored  shirts 
like  all  the  young  on  Broadway, 
and  show  our  stock  at  county  fairs 
and  in  Home  and  Garden. 

So  we  As  ill  live  our  later  days 
away  f  rom  care  and  worry, 
letting  our  dividends  support 
-the  Herefords  and  Black  Angus. 
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hear  that  he  composes  or  does  arithmetic  in  his 
sleep.  1  handed  him  my  goose  quill  pen  and  he 
began  to  draw,  write  his  name,  and  make  the 
strange  doodles  one  might  expect  from  his  versa- 
tile hand.  He  drew  very  quickly,  surely. 

"It  looks  quite  Chinese,"  he  said  gaily.  "1 
once  drew  a  few  arabesques  for  a  Chinese  ac- 
quaintance, just  like  those  characters  you  see  in 
Chinese  books.  He  said  he  could  read  some  ot 
them,  though  not  all.  But  some  of  them  defi- 
nitely meant  something,  which  he  translated  for 
me.  I  don't  remember  what  it  was.  But  that's 
not  the  point.  The  fact  is  that  people  often 
find  in  my  work  things  of  which  I  am  not  aware 
when  I  am  drawing  them.  What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  listening." 

"Draw!" 

J  bitterly  regretted  asking  if  I  might  draw  him. 
As  I  took  up  my  drawing  block,  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  my  forehead  and  I  sent  up  a  prayer  for 
divine  assistance. 

"1  believe  I'll  chaw  you  in  profile,  in  the  mir- 
ror," I  said,  thinking  this  would  be  easier. 

"fust  as  you  like.  I  am  not  my  brother's 
keeper,"  he  smiled.  "But  isn't  that  a  roundabout 
way  when  you  have  me  here  corpus  delicti?  You 
have  just  five  minutes.  Draw!" 

I  was  comforted  by  the  remembrance  of  Picas- 
so's own  drawing  of  Stalin.  The  French  Com- 
munists were  right  when  they  said  it  was  bad. 
My  drawing  could  hardly  be  worse. 

I  drew  as  long  as  I  could,  then  closed  my  block. 

"Oh  no  you  don't,"  said  the  master.  "Let 
me  have  a  look."  I  was  terrified.  But  Picasso 
snatched  the  block  from  me. 

"Do  I  really  look  like  an  undersized  monkey?" 
he  sighed.  The  ladies  came  to  the  rescue:  "You 
are  worse  than  us,  you  are  so  vain." 

"There  was  one  other  thing  that  I  came  to  see 
you  about,"  I  said.  "Did  you  ever  actually  meet 
that  young  Dane  who  interviewed  you?" 

"Wasn't  be  a  blond  young  man,  rather  tall 
and  nice-looking?  Yes,  it  was  down  in  Ramier's 
art  gallery,  in  Vallauris.  His  questions  were  so 
stupid  that  I  didn't  bother  to  answer  them.  So 
apparently  he  made  up  the  answers  himself." 

"Thank  you  for  giving  me  so  much  of  your 
time,"  f  said,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"Anyway  I  must  be  getting  up  now,"  he  replied 
and  jumping  out  of  bed  he  put  on  a  pair  of 
underpants  (or  were  they  perhaps  shorts?).  I 
took  my  leave  of  the  ladies.  As  I  went  out  of  the 
room  he  called  after  me: 

"Don't  forget  to  bring  me  some  money  the 
next  time  you  come  to  see  me!" 

I  clutched  in)  hip  pocket,  to  guard  my  wallet. 
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"Where's  Paolo?"  I  asked  with  every  sign  of 
alarm. 

Picasso  laughed  delightedly.  "Do  come  again 
.  .  .  even  without  the  dollars." 

I  walked  down  to  the  house  where  the  Danish 
woman  was  living.  Her  name  is  Mine.  Boissiere 
and  she  has  a  large,  long-haired  dog. 

"Don't  you  ever  take  him  out  for  walks?"  I 
asked.  (The  dog  was  very  fat.) 

"Never.  He  is  bored  to  death.  So  am  I.  Neither 
of  us  ever  goes  out.  In  the  winter  we  are  bored 
and  frozen  to  death,  in  the  summer  we  melt  in 
the  heat.  The  walls  are  so  thin." 

"Do  you  pay  Picasso  any  rent?" 

"No,  he  doesn't  ask  for  any.  The  house  is 
practically  unfit  for  human  habitation.  What  do 
you  think  of  his  work?" 

"I  did  not  see  any  of  it." 

"You  can  count  yourself  lucky.  It  is  only  fit 
for  idiots." 

"Picasso  spoke  so  nicely  of  you." 

"Oh,  he  is  a  very  nice  person.  It's  only  his 
art  I  dislike.  But  it  really  must  be  frightful  to 
be  so  famous.  People  are  running  after  him  all 
the  time.  There  are  always  a  dozen  or  so  around 
him,  mostly  Americans  who  don't  know  what  it 
is  all  about  anyway.  Sometimes  they  come  and 
talk  to  me,  but  then  I  am  more  interesting  than 
Picasso  anyway." 

WHEN  I  got  back  to  La  Turbie,  fifty 
kilometers  from  Picasso's  village,  the  first 
thing  my  wife  asked  me  was  whether  he  really 
was  a  Communist.  I  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask 
him.  So  on  the  way  home,  a  couple  of  days  later, 
we  made  a  detour  so  that  I  could  again  visit 
Vallauris.  I  was  not  greatly  taken  with  the  idea 
but  both  my  wife  and  daughter  insisted  that  my 
interview  had  achieved  precisely  nothing  if  1  had 
not  found  out  whether  "the  favorite  painter  of 
the  decadent  bourgeoisie"  was  a  Communist. 

As  we  drove  up  the  narrow  road  to  his  villa  I 
was  trying  desperately  to  think  of  some  tactful 
way  to  frame  the  question.  A  large  black  car 
behind  us  was  honking  to  pass. 

"Hans,  it's  Picasso!"  my  daughter  tried.  "He 
wants  to  pass." 

Almost  instinctively  I  held  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  from  behind  Paolo  blew  his  horn  to 
show  what  he  thought  of  my  clumsy  driving.  We 
drew  up  together  in  front  of  the  villa.  Father  and 
son  got  out  of  the  car  and  Paolo  was  about  to 
let  me  have  his  opinion  of  my  driving  when  I 
stuck  my  head  out  of  the  car  and  called: 

"Bonjour,  Monsieur  Picasso!"  Picasso  came 
over  to  the  car  and  looked  at  me  more  closely. 
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"Oh,  it's  you.  How  are  you?  You  certainly 
stop  at  nothing." 

"Accidents  happen  trying  to  pass  like  that,"  I 
said.  "Have  you  a  moment?" 

"Sorry,  but  they  are  expecting  me  at  home. 
I've  just  been  down  to  Ramier's  with  some  Amer- 
icans. What  is  it  you  want?" 

"Did  I  leave  my  glasses  at  your  house?" 

"No.  If  you  had  done  so  I  should  have  seen 
them.  You  know  how  I  can  see  everything  in  the 
room  from  my  bed." 

Now  came  the  painful  moment.  Should  I,  like 
a  true  journalist,  have  leaped  out  of  my  car, 
held  him  up  with  a  revolver  on  that  sun-baked 
road  and  demanded:  "Are  you  a  Communist?" 
Instead  I  said: 

"Would  you  like  to  borrow  my  hat  in  this  sun? 
People  would  like  to  know  whether  you  really 
are  a  member  of  the  Communist  party." 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"How  do  you  manage  that?   From  your  art 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  a  social  realist." 
"Not  on  your  life!" 

"Then  aren't  you  considered  'decadent'?  One 
of  those  'artists  of  the  degenerate  bourgeoisie' 
that  neither  Hitler  nor  Stalin  would  tolerate?" 

"If  that  is  the  case  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

It  was  said  so  honestly  and  straightforwardly 
that  an  iron  curtain  shut  down  in  my  mind.  The 
great  man  was  obviously  impatient  to  get  out  of 
the  dust  and  scorching  heat  into  the  shade  of  his 
house.  In  another  couple  of  minutes  I  think 
he  would  have  turned  into  a  grease  spot  on  the 
burning  roadway,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  be 
held  responsible  to  posterity  for  that. 

Afterwards  1  thought  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  hear  his  reasons  for  being  a  Com- 
munist. Or  did  they  really  matter  after  all?  He 
is  not  the  onl\  Communist  millionaire  who 
delights  in  keeping  theory  and  practice  separate. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  taste  in  a  police 
state  either.  Dictators  have  ways  and  means  of 
getting  people  to  admit  an  admiration  for 
Picasso  and  making  art  critics  go  back  on  their 
former  judgments— if  neccssaiv  .it  the  point  of 
the  gun.  1  would  not  be  surprised  il  the  new 
regime  in  Russia  dec  ided  to  hold  an  exhibition 
in  Moscow  of  the  Spanish  comrade  Picasso,  "the 
grand  old  man  of  decadent  Western  Art."  It 
would  be  a  victory  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
the  arts. 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said 
good-by  to  my  wife  and  daughter  with  a  sunny 
smile.  He  shook  m\  hand  warmly  and  said: 

"Send  me  the  drawing.  After  all  I  gave  you 
one  of  mine.  Au  revoir!" 
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THE  RAID 

on  the 
Reservations 

A  new  program  to  "help  the  Indians" 
turns  out  to  be  just  another 
slick  scheme  to  hand  their  last  refuge 
over  to  the  land-grahbers. 

AL I T  T  L  E  over  a  year  ago,  Ira  Hayes,  a 
Pima  Indian,  was  buried  in  a  hero's  grave 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  Ten  years  be- 
fore he  was  one  of  the  six  Marines  who  raised  the 
American  Hag  on  Iwo  Jima,  and  he  lies  today 
not  tar  from  the  $850,000,  ten-ton  statue  depict- 
ing that  famous  scene. 

After  the  funeral,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Hayes'  parents  who,  with  his  three  brothers, 
had  accompanied  the  body  from  the  Pima  Reser- 
vation in  Arizona.  Among  the  guests  were  a 
delegation  of  Sioux  who  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  make  their  biennial  attempt  to  get  help 
to  rehabilitate  their  tribes,  and  one  non-Indian 
who  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"At  the  luncheon  Mrs.  Hayes  made  a  little 
speech.  It  was  difficult-  for  her  to  do  because  of 
the  strangeness  and  her  own  grief.  But  she  stood 
up,  smoothing  the  back  of  a  chair  with  her 
fingers,  looked  straight  ahead,  her  face  marked 
by  two  paths  of  tears,  and  said  to  the  assembled 
group,  I  give  you  my  son.'  She  spoke  of  the 
sad  journey,  of  the  greatness  of  her  son,  of  his 
bravery,  of  how  he  had  w  an  led  to  be  buried  in 
Washington  'where  his  statue  was.'  .  .  .  She  fin- 
ished by  saying,  'What  Ira  did,  he  did  not  only 


for  Indians.  He  did  for  all  people.  The  whole 
nation  mourns  my  son.'  " 

The  whole  nation  did  not  mourn  Ira  Hayes, 
but  many  people  did  and  felt,  with  their  grief,  a 
sense  of  guilt.  For  the  toughest  battle  Ira  Hayes 
fought  was  not  Iwo  Jima,  which  he  won.  It 
was  the  fight  for  survival  in  his  homeland,  which 
he  lost.  He  was  found  dead  on  the  Pima  Reserva- 
tion "due  to  exposure"— common  Indian  Bureau 
parlance  for  drink. 

With  a  little  help,  he  might  have  won  his 
battle.  But  he  had  no  help.  After  the  war  and 
the  Treasury  Department  bond  drives  in  which 
he  took  part,  he  went  back  to  his  home  near 
Phoenix.  When  he  left  the  reservation  to  find 
work,  he  was  always  recognized  and  greeted  as  a 
hero  with  a  kind  of  uneasy  friendliness  and 
admiration  which  seemed  able  to  express  itself 
only  in  repeated  invitations  to  have  a  drink.  He 
decided  he  must  get  away  where  no  one  knew 
him,  where  no  one  would  offer  him  a  drink.  He 
heard  that  the  Indian  Bureau's  new  Employment 
and  Relocation  Plan  found  good  jobs  for  Indians 
in  Chicago,  and  he  got  the  relocation  officer  on 
his  reservation  to  arrange  a  job  for  him  there. 
He  left  believing  that  his  identity  as  one  of  the 
six  Marines  would  never  be  revealed. 

At  the  La  Salle  Street  station,  he  was  greeted 
by  an  official  welcome.  Every  Chicago  newspaper 
carried  the  story  and  photographs— including  the 
photograph  of  the  flag-raising.  A  party,  open  to 
the  public,  was  held  in  his  honor.  The  Chicago 
Relocation  office  did  indeed  have  a  job  for  him: 
when  he  reported  for  work  at  International 
Harvester,  the  welcome  was  repeated.  How  does 
one  show  friendliness  to  an  Indian?  One  asks 
him  to  have  a  drink.  Ira  Hayes'  personal  battle 
was  already  lost,  although  he  had  a  few  more 
months  to  fight  before  he  was  picked  up  on  Skid 
Row  and  eventually  went  back  to  the  reservation. 
It  might  have  been  different  if  the  Indian  Bureau 
had  been  more  interested  in  helping  an  Indian 
than  in  getting  publicity  for  its  newly-launched 
relocation  program. 

Of  all  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  current 
activities,  the  Employment  and  Relocation  Plan 
is  receiving  the  most  favorable  publicity.  The 
plan— according  to  the  Bureau— is  designed  to 
give  federal  aid  to  Indians  who  want  to  leave 
their  reservations  to  find  jobs  on  the  outside.  In 
reality,  the  plan  consists  primarily  of  inducing  as 
many  Indians  as  possible  to  leave  their  reserva- 
tions; and  the  chief  follow-up— although  the 
Bureau  says  otherwise— is  to  persuade  them  not  to 
return. 

The  program  is  being  deliberately  used  as  a 
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cover  for  recently  accelerated  legislation  to  sep- 
arate the  Indians  from  their  lands  and  resources, 
an  old  and  dishonorable  game.  And  it  is  a  most 
useful  front  behind  which  to  accomplish  this 
while  apparently  easing  the  guilt  feelings  of 
citizens  who  want  increasingly  to  be  assured  that 
something  constructive  is  being  done  for  the 
Indians.  The  people  who  want  to  grab  off  Indian 
resources  have  long  found  it  politically  expedient 
to  keep  the  Indians  uneducated,  and  the  country 
at  large  (including  Congress)  misinformed  as  long 
as  possible.  The  present  land-grabbers  have,  in 
the  relocation  plan,  an  excellent  chance  to  put 
over  a  great  deal  of  "emancipation"  double  talk. 

Contrary  to  the  Indian  Bureau's  propaganda, 
assimilation  of  Indians  into  white  culture  is  not 
the  real  issue.  The  real  Indian  problems  are 
poverty,  ill  health,  poor  education,  and  economic 
stagnation.  Relocation  can  solve  none  of  these: 
Indians  can  be  separated  from  their  tribal  ties 
and  dumped  into  urban  centers,  but  these  deficits 
go  with  them.  Yet  when  the  Oglala  Sioux  or  the 
Papagos  or  the  Brule  request  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  their  tribes  at  home,  the  Bureau  assures 
Congress  that  such  programs  are  not  necessary, 
because  relocation  is  the  answer.  The  same 
answer  serves  when  Indians  ask  for  approval  of 
leases  or  tribal  enterprises— even  when  the  leases 
would  bring  needed  tribal  income  or  when 
money  for  the  enterprises  has  already  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  current  appropriation  for  relocation  has 
been  upped  from  $500,000  to  |900,000-proof 
that  Congress  has  again  believed  the  Indian 
experts  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  convinced. 
The  majority  of  them  want  further  development 
of  their  reservations  and  increasing  freedom  to 
manage  their  own  affairs. 

In  December  1955  the  Indian  Bureau  an- 
nounced that  a  record  number  of  3,500  Indians 
left  their  reservations  during  1954-55.  Against  a 
total  Indian  population  of  450,000,  this  figure  is 
not  impressive.  And  the  Bureau  has  not  released 
complete  reports  on  the  rate  of  returns  to  the 
reservations. 

HOW    TO    BREAK    A  TREATY 

TH  E  national  press  went  overboard  to 
cover  Ira  Hayes'  fight  against  alcoholism. 
But  it  has  refused  to  touch  what  lies  behind  it. 
Hayes'  reservation  is  a  dusty  patch  of  Arizona 
desert  surrounded  by  non-Indian  fields  of  cotton, 
alfalfa,  and  citrus.  Pima  Indians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Hohokam,  who  were  among  the  first 


inhabitants  of  the  Southwest  to  build  and  use 
irrigation  canals,  well  over  a  thousand  years  ago. 
First  rights  to  water  from  the  Gila  River  and 
its  tributaries  for  irrigation  were  guaranteed  to 
the  Pimas  by  Spain,  by  Mexico,  and  by  two  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  ever 
since  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853  Pima  water 
rights  have  been  stolen. 

They  are  still  being  stolen. 

In  1924,  Congress  authorized  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  build  Coolidge  Dam  across  the 
Gila  "for  the  purpose  first  of  providing  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  lands  allotted  to  the  Pima 
Indians  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  Arizona, 
now  without  an  adequate  supply  of  water;  and 
second  for  the  irrigation  of  such  other  lands  in 
public  or  private  ownership  as  in  the  opinion  of 
said  secretary  [of  the  Interior]  can  be  served  by 
water  impounded  by  said  dam  without  diminish- 
ing the  supply  necessary  for  said  Indian  lands." 

The  loophole  was  to  give  power  of  decision  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  short  order, 
under  political  pressure  from  white  Arizona,  the 
Department  went  to  court  to  show  that  the 
Pimas  did  not  need  all  the  water  guaranteed 
them.  The  Department  refused  to  recognize  the 
Pimas'  lawyer,  and  the  Pimas  were  thrown  out 
of  court,  which  then  passed  the  malodorous  Gila 
River  Decree  reversing  the  priority  in  Avater 
rights  so  clearly  stated  in  the  Coolidge  Dam  Act. 

The  Pimas  applied  to  Interior  for  permission 
to  dig  irrigation  wells  on  the  reservation.  Per- 
mission was  delayed.  After  many  futile  applica- 
tions they  finally  drilled  four  wells,  using  their 
own  funds.  Political  pressure  was  again  applied 
on  the  Department  by  white  water-users,  and 
Interior  ordered  the  Pimas  to  shut  down  their 
wells  until  an  Interior  lawyer  decided  whether 
or  not  Indian  wells  on  Indian  reservations  were 
legal.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1954.  As  this 
is  written,  the  Interior  lawyer  is  still  deciding. 
Meanwhile  144  non-Indian  wells  are  pouring 
water  on  the  fields  around  the  reservation,  drain 
ing  the  limited  underground  supply.  When  Pima 
fanners  get  restive,  threats  are  made  to  freeze 
their  tribal  funds  or  to  cut  off  the  meager  water 
they  get  from  Coolidge  Dam— which  was  built 
for  them. 

Of  course,  the  Pimas  could  leave  their  dry 
canals  and  be  relocated.  Ira  Hayes  did. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  this  nation,  the 
chief  issue  around  which  federal  Indian  policy 
has  revolved  has  been,  not  how  to  assimilate  the 
Indian  nations  whose  lands  we  usurped,  but  how 
best  to  transfer  Indian  lands  and  resources  to 
non-Indians. 
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The  Cherokee  Nation  is  a  good  example. 
The  Cherokees  were  literate  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  B\  the  1820s  they  had  a 
written  constitution  providing  for  a  chief  officer, 
a  bicameral  legislature,  a  supreme  court,  and  a 
code  of  laws.  They  had  their  own  alphabet,  a 
newspaper,  and  eighteen  schools:  some  students 
went  on  to  college.  Thev  maintained  an  active 
trade  with  adjoining  states,  exporting  cotton  by 
boat  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  They  had  Negro 
slaves  and  were  considering  liberating  them.  In 
1794,  they  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States— a  treatv  consistently  kept  by  them  in  the 
vears  that  followed,  and  repeatedly  broken  by 
the  L  nited  States. 

W  hen  Andrew  Jackson  became  President  in 
1828,  the  Cherokees  held  only  a  remnant  of  their 
original  lands— seven  million  acres,  mostlv  moun- 
tainous, in  the  area  where  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina  converge.  Their  best  farm 
lands  had  gone  to  the  whites. 

Jackson  conveniently  believed  that  lands  had 
been  reserved  bv  treaty  to  the  Indians  only  as 
hunting  grounds,  and  that,  once  the  same  was 
destroved.  thev  should  be  made  available  for 
white  settlement. 

I  have  long  viewed  treaties  with  Indians  as 
an  absurditv  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government."  he  wrote. 

But  to  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  his  inaugura- 
tion he  said,  "It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant 
desire  to  observe  toward  the  Indian  tribes  within 
our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policv.  and  to  give 
that  humane  and  considered  attention  to  their 
rights  and  wants  which  is  consistent  with  the 
habits  of  our  government  and  the  feelings  of  our 
people." 

He  shortlv  put  through  Congress  the  Indian 
Removal  Act,  which  gave  him  the  pleasant  duty 
of  "leading"'  the  Eastern  tribes  to  some  place  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

About  this  time  gold  was  discovered  on 
Cherokee  lands.  Thousands  of  white  prospectors 
moved  in.  and  federal  aid  to  support  treaty  agree- 
ments was  denied.  Within  three  years  General 
Winfield  Scott  moved  in  with  7,000  troops  and  a 
great  throng  of  non-military  followers.  The 
Cherokee  people  were  seized  without  warning 
and  put  into  concentration  camps.  White  camp 
followers  got  their  livestock,  household  goods, 
and  farm  tools.  Most  of  their  homes  were  burned. 
In  mid-winter  the  long  trek  of  the  Cherokees  west 
began.  Some  14,000  left  their  homeland,  more 
than  4,000  died  on  the  way.  The  only  compara- 
ble march  in  our  history  was  the  Death  March 
of  American  prisoners  on  Bataan;  Ave  later  de- 
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scribed  the  Japanese  responsible  for  that  one  as 
"war  criminals." 

While  the  Indians  were  dying  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  a  day,  President  Van  Buren  re- 
ported to  Congress:  "The  measures  [for  Cherokee 
removal]  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion have  had  the  happiest  effects.  .  .  .  The 
Cherokees  have  emigrated  without  anv  apparent 
reluctance."  He  went  on  to  arrange  that  the 
cost  of  the  migration  be  charged  against  funds 
credited  to  the  tribe  in  the  Treasury. 

The  storv  of  the  Cherokees  is  the  story  of  most 
Eastern  tribes.  Thev  were  moved  west  to  new 
lands,  and  they  signed  new  treaties  under  the 
Removal  Act  of  1830  which  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent "solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  .  .  . 
that  the  Lnited  States  will  forever  secure  and 
guarantee  .  .  .  the  countrv  so  exchanged  with 
them." 

Then  gold  was  discovered  in  California  in 

1848,  and  the  immediate  problem  became  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  path  of  Western 
progress.  Less  than  fifteen  vears  after  the  "ex- 
change" of  lands  with  the  erstwhile  Eastern 
tribes,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854  opened 
to  white  settlement  territory  which  had  been  set 
up  by  treaty  as  permanent  Indian  country. 

THE  ALLOTMENT 
SMOKE  SCREEN 

TH  E  management  of  Indian  affairs  moved 
from  the  War  Department  to  Interior  in 

1849.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  the 
agencv  of  Congress  to  turn  over  public  lands  to 
individuals  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
therefore  was  well  equipped  to  liquidate  the 
Indians  for  the  same  purpose.  By  all  rights, 
under  the  policv  of  total  suppression  of  tribal 
governments  and  native  religions,  the  tribes 
should  have  died  out  in  the  ensuing  years.  But 
bv  the  1880s  the  indestructible  Indians  began 
to  show  a  slow,  steadv  population  rise— and  they 
still  owned  some  238,000,000  acres  of  land. 

Bv  now  some  aroused  citizens  realized  that 
powerful  exploitive  interests  working  through 
federal  departments  were  preying  on  the  Indians 
by  planning  to  abandon  wars  and  migrations  for 
a  new  smoke  screen  called  Allotment.  The 
philosophy  of  allotment  as  expounded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  simple  and  convinc- 
ing: Tribal  ownership  of  land  was  blocking  the 
process  of  civilizing  the  Indians.  If  the  Indians 
were  freed  from  the  reservations  and  the  tribal 
lands  divided  into  individually  owned  parcels, 
the  sense  of  personal  property  would  do  the  rest. 
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The  Allotment  Act  of  February  8,  1887,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  subdivide  any  Indian 
reservation  into  individual  allotments,  none  over 
160  acres,  to  be  assigned  to  individual  Indians. 
Such  tracts  could  not  be  sold  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  the  event  of  death,  had  to  be  divided 
equally  among  all  the  heirs.  Lands  remaining 
after  the  parceling-out  process  were  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  government  and  opened  to  white 
settlement.  The  Indians'  answer  was  a  dignified 
petition  to  Congress  from  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  Seminoles): 

Our  people  have  not  asked  for  or  authorized 
this  [allotment],  for  the  reason  that  they  be- 
lieve it  could  do  no  good  and  would  only 
result  in  mischief  in  our  present  condition.  .  .  . 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  Indian  country  is 
suitable  only  for  grazing  purposes.  No  man 
can  afford  to  live  by  stock-raising  and  herding 
who  is  restricted  to  160  or  even  320  acres, 
especially  on  lands  away  from  water.  .  .  .  The 
changed  individual  title  would  throw  the 
whole  of  our  domain  in  a  few  years  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons.  In  your  treaties  with 
us  you  have  agreed  that  this  shall  not  be  done 
without  our  consent;  we  have  not  asked  for  it, 
and  we  call  on  you  not  to  violate  your  pledge 
with  us. 

But  the  pledge  was  violated.  Allotment  pro- 
ceeded with  great  haste  through  all  the  tribes 
except  a  few  in  the  Southwest  whose  lands 
nobody  wanted— yet.  In  many  cases  more  acreage 
was  declared  surplus  than  was  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  and  these  so-called  surplus  lands  were 
immediately  bought  by  the  government  for  $2.50 
an  acre  and  thrown  open  to  white  settlement. 
Indian  lands  were  reduced  by  12,000,000  acres  in 
1890,  and  by  8,000,000  more  in  the  first  nine 
mouths  of  1891.  No  one  taught  the  Indians 
farming,  and  the  allotments  were  too  small  for 
ranching.  They  had  little  choice  except  to  lease 
their  allotments  to  non-Indians  and,  when  the 
twenty-five  years  had  passed,  to  sell.  Time  only 
made  the  situation  worse.  Allotments  were 
further  broken  down  by  being  split  into  heir- 
ship equities;  there  are  records  of  over  one  hun- 
dred heirs  to  one  160-acre  allotment.  By  1933, 
when  the  new  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  John  Collier  ended  allotment,  the  Indians 
had  lost  90,000,000  acres  and  had  leased  most  of 
the  remainder. 

Collier's  administration,  from  1933  to  1915, 
refutes  the  useful  fallacy  that  it  is  impractical 
to  try  to  educate  Indians.  His  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934  compelled  Congress  to  recognize  the 


tribes'  right  to  self-government,  and  this  time 
the  tribes  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  would 
accept  the  act.  Those  who  did  could,  through 
further  referendum,  organize  as  federal  corpora- 
tions for  tribal  economic  enterprises,  and  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  was  set  up  to  supply  the 
necessary  credit.  Between  1935  and  1949,  Indians 
borrowed  from  this  fund  more  than  $12,000,000 
which  they  invested  in  every  possible  type  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise.  Not  one 
tribal  corporation  which  used  the  fund  failed, 
and  uncollectable  debts  amounted  to  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  $4,000,000 
due  at  the  end  of  1946. 

Despite  this  record,  Interior  since  1953  has 
refused  to  approve  requests  for  loans  from  this 
fund.  The  current  balance  exceeds  $6,000,000. 

THE  LATEST    LAND  GRAB 

TODAY  no  one  talks  of j  allotment,  but 
rather  of  relocation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  terminate  all  federal  responsibility 
for  Indians  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This  is 
the  basic  move  to  transfer  Indians  and  their 
resources  to  the  states  on  the  fully  justified 
assumption  that  state  governments  can  be  coerced 
by  pressure  groups  as  the  federal  government 
cannot.  To  carry  out  this  purpose  an  interesting 
series  of  bills  has  been  drafted: 

Public  Law  280,  passed  in  1953,  authorizes  any 
state  to  assume  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  its  Indian  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  involved.  President  Eisenhower  appar- 
ently had  an  uneasy  conscience  over  this  one. 
While  signing  it  he  urged  that  "at  the  earliest 
possible  date  .  .  .  [it]  be  amended  to  require  con- 
sultation with  the  tribes."  It  has  not  yet  been 
amended. 

The  Termination  Bills— six  were  passed  by  the 
83rd  Congress  in  1954,  and  many  more  are  sched- 
uled—cut oft  credit  funds  and  abolish  federal 
protection  for  the  uneducated  groups  who  still 
need  it.  They  throw  onto  the  states  responsibility 
for  such  heretofore  federal  services  as  education, 
welfare,  law  enforcement,  and— far  from  least- 
protection  and  development  of  Indian  resources. 
Such  termination  means  liquidation  of  Indian 
trust  property,  dispersal  of  tribal  assets,  and  the 
end  of  tribal  organization.  Significantly,  two  of 
the  first  tribes  scheduled  for  termination  were  the 
Menominees  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Klamaths  of 
Oregon,  owners  of  two  of  the  richest  remaining 
timber  stands  in  the  country.  The  Yakimas  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  move— an  appar- 
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ent  viciorv  for  the  Indian  Bureau.  Later  it 
turned  out  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
had  held  up  tribal  funds  payments  until  the 
Yakimas  agreed  to  termination. 

The  Competency  Bill,  proposed  but  not  yet 
passed,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pronounce  'competent*'  any  Indian 
applicant  for  that  label  and,  automatically,  his 
spouse,  minor  children,  and  descendants— and 
therebv  to  turn  over  to  them  "full  ownership  and 
control  of  money  and  property  held  in  trust  for 
them"  and  any  later  acquired  in  trust  or  in- 
herited. This  would  clear  the  way  for  sale  or 
lease  of  this  land. 

The  Butler-Malone  Bill  of  1954,  reintroduced 
in  1955,  would,  among  other  things,  junk  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  thus  wiping  out 
tribal  ownership  of  lands  and  corporations  and 
forcing  the  distribution  of  property  to  indi- 
vidual Indians  who,  bv  and  large,  are  inexperi- 
enced in  modern  business  procedure. 

As  the  New  Mexico  Association  on  Indian 
Affairs  has  pointed  out.  under  the  Butler-Malone 
Bill,  "the  Indians  cannot  bid  as  tribal  units  for 
their  old  homelands  in  competition  with  the  gas, 
oil,  and  uranium  interests,  the  great  cattle  and 
sheep  companies  and  timber  interests  which  un- 
doubtedly want  possession  of  these  rich  tribal 
assets."  These  are  the  same  pressure  groups  that 
have  been  working  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  grab  all  publicly  owned  grazing 
lands  in  our  national  forests,  national  parks,  and 
national  monuments.  They  are  abetted  by  other 
interests,  chiefly  the  power  companies,  whose  aim 
is  to  reduce  federal  regulations.  They  have  some 
members  of  Congress  on  their  side.  And  mean- 
while Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  accomplishing  by  administrative  means  what 
Congress  has  so  far  refused  to  accomplish  by 
legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  already  has  power 
to  declare  Indians  "competent,"  to  remove  the 
restrictions  on  their  right  to  sell  or  lease.  Indians 
sell  their  land  because  of  poverty:  because  of 
poverty  other  Indians  cannot  buy  it.  So  the  land 
continues  to  pass  from  Indian  ownership— exactly 
as  the  promoters  of  the  Allotment  Act  planned 
seventy  years  ago. 

The  allotments  were  made  xvithout  regard  to 
sound  land  use.  Some  Indians  have  key  tracts— 
that  is,  tracts  with  water  or  access  to  water  or 
access  to  other  allotments— whose  sale  would  re- 
duce the  value  of  neighboring  tracts.  Since  the 
1920s  a  protective  policy  has  been  followed,  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  patents  in  fee  which  enable  an 
Indian  to  sell  or  lease  may  be  issued  only  upon 


showing  that  the  sale  or  lease  "would  have  no 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  applicant's  family, 
his  land,  or  the  tribe:  and  that  the  termination 
of  a  trust  or  restrictions  would  not  destrov  or 
jeopardize  a  timber  unit  or  grazing  area."  And 
millions  of  dollars  of  federal  and  tribal  monev 
have  been  spent  to  consolidate  these  lands  into 
workable  grazing  or  timber-sale  units. 

Nevertheless,  in  1953,  the  first  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  2,527  tracts  were  removed 
from  trust  status— three  times  the  number  re- 
moved in  1952.  In  1954,  it  was  3,200  tracts  total- 
ing more  than  500,000  acres.  But  even  this  rate 
is  too  slow  for  the  land-grabbers.  The  Indian 
Bureau  is  speeding  up  the  process  with  a  new 
administrative  policy:  fee  patents  may  now  be 
granted  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  sale 
of  individual  land  tracts  on  the  whole  unit.  So 
may  competency  certificates  and  other  removals 
of  restrictions.  Commissioner  Glenn  L.  Emmons' 
directive  states:  "You  may  approve  applications 
without  making  prior  arrangements  for  access  to 
other  lands  remaining  in  trust  status."  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  purchaser  of  a  key  tract 
to  control  the  value  and  use  of  the  rest  of  the 
unit— which  will  consequently  probably  pass, 
rapidly  and  at  token  prices,  to  non-Indians. 


THE    INDIANS      LAST  STAND 

ON  E  of  the  most  effective  protests  against 
this  new  policy  has  come  from  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Indians' 
own  organization  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
effective  instrument  through  which  tribal  mem- 
bers can  work.  Since  the  introduction  of  Resolu- 
tion 108,  the  Indians  have  realized  the  urgent 
need  for  co-operative  action.  And  the  NCAI, 
which  officially  represents  more  than  one- third  of 
the  tribes,  is  both  battling  legalized  robbery  and 
working  to  make  known  to  citizens  outside  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  what  Indians  really 
want. 

A  y  ear  ago  the  NCAI  sent  Congress  the  Indian 
Point  Nine  Program,  "a  plan  of  positive  action 
to  alleviate  the  present  poverty,  lack  of  education 
and  training,  and  the  present  ill  health  of  the 
country's  450,000  Indians."  Basically  the  plan 
rests  on  the  Indian  belief  that,  given  full  con- 
servation and  development  of  resources,  reserva- 
tions will  in  time  be  able  to  support  the  people 
who  wish  to  remain  on  them,  and  federal  respon- 
sibility will  become  superfluous.  The  program 
has.  been  lost  somewhere  during  the  past  year. 
But  citizens,  including  Congressmen,  who  are 
genuinek  concerned  with  what  the  Indians  need, 
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might  seek  it  out,  instead  of  going  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  where  they  will  receive  quite 
different  information. 
The  program  calls  for: 

(1)  A  master  plan  for  each  reservation  based 
on  complete  surveys  of  all  resources. 

(2)  A  planning  commission  for  each  reserva- 
tion, made  up  of  tribal  representatives  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  to  call  upon  various  federal 
agencies  for  technical  advice. 

(3)  Specific  plans  for  Indian  lands  lying  w  ithin 
the  major  river  drainage  basins,  including  action 
to  adjudicate  Indian  water  rights  where  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  Plans  to  carry  out  timber  surveys  on  Indian 
forest  lands  and  to  prepare  programs  for  com- 
mercial production  of  lumber  by  Indians. 

(5)  Establishment  of  credit  for  farm,  ranching, 
and  other  business  enterprises  by  Indians  in  their 
home  communities,  with  greater  tribal  authority 
over  the  handling  of  credit  funds. 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  land-purchase  fund  to 
permit  tribes  to  buy  up  heirship  lands  and  other 
strategically  located  tracts  "with  reimbursement 
to  the  United  States  on  terms  at  least  as  favorable 
as  those  accorded  farm  tenants  under  existing 
law." 

(7)  Immediate  action  to  restore  to  tribal  owner- 
ship lands  withdrawn  for  homesteads  but  never 
pre-empted. 

(8)  A  program  of  on-the-farm  and  on-the-job 
training  comparable  to  the  GI  training  programs. 

(9)  Promulgation  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
taking  of  Indian  lands  for  public  purposes. 

IX  OCTOBER  1955,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior McKay  named,  and  President  Eisenhower 
approved,  Wesley  D'Ewart  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  charge  of  public-land  manage- 
ment. This  includes  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
D'Ewart  is  a  stock-raiser  and  ex-Representative 
from  Montana.  In  1947  he  was  a  member  of 
what  the  Denver  Post  called  "Stockman  Barrett's 
Wild  West  Show,"  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  chaired  by  Congressman  Frank  Barrett  of 
Wyoming  which  "investigated"  the  National 
Forests  with  an  eye  to  putting  up  for  sale  what- 
ever might  be  labeled  "grazing  lands"  within 
those  forests— pretty  nearly  everything  but  the 
peaks,  as  it  turned  out.  In  1953  Secretary  McKay 
denounced  D'Ewart  for  sponsoring  "giveaway" 
legislation.  Yet  two  years  later  he  put  him  in 
charge  of  conserving  the  same  lands. 

While  he  was  in  Congress,  D'Ewart  followed 


the  expected  line  in  Indian  affairs.  He  sponsored 
the  Competency  Bill  and  he  went  all-out  for 
Termination.  Now  he  is  supposed  to  protect 
the  Indians. 

In  convention  last  August,  the  NCAI,  mindful 
that  "the  record  of  Mr.  D'Ewart  as  a  member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  was  one  showing  him 
to  be  unsympathetic  toward  the  Indian  people 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  diminishing 
land  base,"  resolved  that  "President  Eisenhower 
be  advised  of  such  facts  and  that  he  be  urged  to 
desist  from  nominating  Mr.  D'Ewart  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  any  other  position 
involving  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs." 

Advice  to  President  Eisenhower  on  Indian 
affairs,  even  from  the  official  spokesmen  for  the 
Indian  people,  is  referred  directly  to  the  Indian 
Affairs  experts  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  NCAI  memorandum  neither  surprised  nor 
moved  them. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  testifying  before  Senator  Butler's  Com- 
mittee on  tidelands  legislation,  said  that  he 
thought  it  "would  establish  the  pattern  for  the 
greatest  giveaway  program  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 

He  went  on,  "For  years  powerful  pressure 
groups  have  been  attempting  to  raid  various 
parts  of  the  public  domain.  They  are  now  re- 
doubling their  efforts." 

The  raid  on  Indian  lands  by  the  same  pressure 
groups  is  well  under  way. 

Congress  may  or  may  not  approve  D'Ewart's 
appointment.  The  significant  fact  is  that  such  an 
appointment  was  made  at  all.  Rejection  of 
D'Ewart  may  give  the  consoling  impression  that 
Congress  is  watchful  and  aware.  It  may  be 
intended  to. 

But  so  long  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  is  on  the  books,  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  terminate 
its  responsibility  for  Indians  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Under  this  policy  a  sudden  move  at 
any  time  could  effect  the  final  turnover  of 
remaining  Indian  lands  and  resources  to  non- 
Indian  hands. 

The  alternative  is  to  rescind  Resolution  108 
and  to  adopt  as  federal  policy  a  positive  program 
like  the  one  proposed  by  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  a  program  which  would 
allow  Indians  to  retain  their  lands  and  develop 
their  resources,  and  which  would,  at  long  last, 
make  good  the  pledges  of  all  our  broken  treaties. 

Otherwise  the  raid  on  the  reservations  will 
shortly  be  complete. 


By  EDMUND  G.  LOVE 

Drawings  by  Marilyn  Miller 
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ON  MARCH  4,  1953,  at  approximately 
11:30  p.m.,  Henry  Shelby  walked  into  the 
New  York  City  hotel  where  he  had  maintained 
an  apartment  for  five  months.  Upon  asking  for 
his  key  at  the  desk,  he  was  informed  by  the  clerk 
that  he  had  been  locked  out  until  such  time  as 
his  bill  was  settled.  The  bill  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Shelby  had  about  fourteen  dollars,  no  job, 
and  no  friends  upon  whom  he  felt  free  to  call 
for  help.  Without  any  argument,  he  turned  and 
walked  back  out  the  door. 

In  the  time  that  has  passed  since  that 
night,  he  has  returned  to  the  hotel  only  once, 
and  then  merely  to  see  if  he  had  any  mail.  He 
has  not  attempted  to  retrieve  any  of  his  belong- 
ings held  by  the  management.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  approximately  three  and  one-half  months, 
in  the  summer  of  1953,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
thousands  of  men  in  various  stages  of  vagrancy 
who  wander  the  streets  of  New  York  City  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Henry  Shelby,  today,  is  forty-one  years  old, 
but  looks  at  least  five  years  younger.  He  is  five 
feet,  eleven  and  one-half  inches  tall,  weighs  162 
pounds.  His  hair  is  black  but  thinning,  and  his 
eyes  are  a  deep  blue.  He  has  no  disfigurements, 
and  his  bearing  is  good.  The  key  to  his  per- 
sonality lies  in  his  eyes  which  express  the  depth 
of  his  feeling,  or  a  quiet  humor,  depending 
upon  his  mood.  When  he  is  deep  in  thought, 
or  troubled,  he  is  apt  to  trace  patterns  on  the 


floor,  or  in  the  dirt,  with  the  toe  of  his  shoe.  At 
other  times  he  moves  briskly,  and  with  some  of 
the  grace  and  sureness  of  an  athlete. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  a  master's  degree  in  economics.  He  also 
holds  a  life  teacher's  certificate  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  and  was,  at  one  time,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lansing.  His  master's  de- 
gree studies  were  concentrated  in  the  field  of 
accounting  procedure,  and  for  four  years  after 
World  War  II,  he  was  an  accountant  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  Washington.  His 
associates  there  consider  him  an  excellent  man 
in  this  field,  and  at  least  two  of  them  say  that 
he  could  probably  qualify  as  a  certified  public 
accountant.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications, 
he  is  experienced  and  capable  in  the  field  of 
public  relations,  where  his  approach  has  been 
described  as  "fresh"  and  "honest." 

The  city  of  New  York  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  vagrants.  Esti- 
mates as  to  the  number  of  homeless  and  penniless 
men  and  women  run  from  a  conservative  10,000 
to  somewhere  around  half  a  million.  Vagrants 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  a  migra- 
tory lot,  usually  moving  with  the  weather,  but 
the  New  York  variety  stay  put,  occupying  park 
benches,  flop  houses,  gutters,  and  doorways  in 
all  seasons.  There  are  many  who  possess  qualifi- 
cations as  rich  as  Henry  Shelby's.  There  are 
many  who  are  literally  human  derelicts  living 
out  their  days  in  a  drunken  stupor,  waiting  for 
an  obscure  death  in  the  river  or  a  ward  at 
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Bellevue.  In  between  there  are  as  many  grada- 
tions as  there  are  strata  in  normal  society.  Al- 
most the  only  things  all  vagrants  have  in  common 
are  a  hard  luck  story  and  an  air  of  bewilderment. 
Not  all  of  them  have  lost  hope. 

Henry  Shelby  is  not  a  hopeless  man,  but  he  is 
certainly  bewildered.  He  himself  describes  his 
present  life  as  treading  water,  waiting  to  see  how 
things  come  out.  "In  the  meantime,"  he  says, 
"I'm  getting  along  all  right.  I'm  perfectly  happy." 

In  his  months  as  a  vagrant  he  has  become  an 
expert  at  management  and  has  learned  to  put 
first  things  first.  In  his  case  this  means  food, 
cleanliness,  and  shelter,  in  that  order.  He  prides 
himself  on  the  fact  that  he  has  never  panhandled, 
never  visited  a  soup  kitchen,  or  taken  a  night's 
lodging  in  one  of  the  various  hostels  maintained 
by  charitable  agencies  in  the  city.  He  has  ac- 
cepted handouts,  but  he  can  recall  only  one  in- 
stance where  anyone  ever  stepped  up  to  him  and 
gave  him  money:  One  night  in  the  middle  of 
winter  he  noticed  advertisements  for  the  pre- 
miere of  a  motion  picture  at  a  Broadway  theater. 
He  arrived  early  and  took  up  a  prominent  posi- 
tion against  the  ropes  under  the  marquee.  As 
he  stood  there,  watching  the  celebrities  arrive 
in  their  limousines,  a  man  came  over  to  him  and 
placed  an  unfolded  ten  dollar  bill  in  his  hand. 

Shelby  has  never  been  completely  penniless 
except  for  one  very  brief  period  when  he  left 
New  York.  He  has  set  fifteen  cents,  which  repre- 
sents subway  fare,  as  the  absolute  minimum 
below  which  he  will  not  allow  his  finances  to 
sink.  He  has  no  maximum,  but  rarely  possesses 
more  than  thirty  dollars,  which  represents  about 
one  week's  salary  at  present  minimum  levels. 
He  acquires  his  money  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He 
is  able  to  pick  up  a  day's  work  here  and  there, 
carrying  sandwich  boards,  working  as  a  roust- 
about on  the  waterfront,  washing  dishes  in  cheap 
restaurants,  shoveling  snow  for  the  city. 

NOBODY    STARVES    IN  AMERICA 

H  E  N  he  gets  money,  he  nurses  it  care- 
fully. He  can  tell,  one  minute  after  he 
gets  it,  exactly  how  long  it  will  last,  because 
he  knows  what  he's  going  to  eat,  how  many 
cigarettes  he  is  going  to  smoke,  and  the  amount 
it  will  cost  him  for  lodging,  or  incidentals.  There 
are  no  extras  in  his  life. 

Virtually  all  of  Shelby's  cash  goes  for  food 
and  cigarettes.  His  breakfasts,  invariably,  con- 
sist of  a  glass  of  fruit  or  vegetable  juice;  Mis 
lunches,  of  a  sandwich,  usually  a  frankfurter, 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  His  one  substantial  meal  is 


supper,  and  into  it  he  piles  all  the  dietary  neces- 
sities he  has  missed  since  he  last  ate  such  a  meal. 
His  plate  is  apt  to  be  loaded  with  green  veg- 
etables, cooked  vegetables,  and  meat.  He  will 
haggle  back  and  forth  with  the  counterman  in 
order  to  get  these  items,  usually  trading  off 
potatoes  and  dessert  for  them.  He  never  looks 
at  the  contents  of  a  meal  until  he  looks  at  the 
prices  and  he  always  chooses  the  cheapest  meal 
on  the  menu,  unless  it  contains  sea  food,  which 
he  detests.  He  knows  where  all  the  best  food 
bargains  in  town  are  to  be  found.  A  bargain 
means  quantity,  but  once  or  twice  a  week  he  will 
seek  out  a  place  which  serves  something  of  which 
he  is  especially  fond. 

Between  meals  he  drinks  coffee,  usually  two 
cups  during  the  morning  and  three  cups  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  When  he  is  espe- 
ciallv  broke  he  cuts  out  regular  meals  and  sub- 
sists entirely  on  coffee,  loading  all  the  sugar 
and  cream  he  can  into  his  cup.  He  explains  that 
these  are  free  calories,  and  that  calories,  no 
matter  what  form  they  take,  will  keep  him  going 
until  he  is  able  to  eat  regularly  again. 

Shelby  says  that  the  truest  statement  he  has 
ever  heard  is  that  no  one  will  ever  starve  to  death 
in  the  United  States,  and  his  technique  for  get- 
ting food  when  he  is  low  on  money  is  a  simple 
one.  He  walks  the  streets  until  he  finds  a  restau- 
rant with  a  sign  in  the  window  that  reads  "dish- 
washer wanted,"  or  "counterman  wanted."  He 
goes  in  and  works  long  enough  to  pay  for  a  meal 
and  earn  a  little  extra  money.  Usually  he  com- 
pletes whatever  constitutes  a  full  day's  work,  but 
if  the  restaurant  is  a  pleasant  place,  if  he  is 
treated  well  and  the  food  is  good,  he  may  stay  a 
week,  or  even  longer.  He  is  a  good  worker,  and 
is  well  liked  by  his  bosses  and  fellow  employees. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  men  like  himself. 

He  has  learned  a  lot  of  odd  jobs  around  kitch- 
ens and  has  filled  in  as  a  chef  at  two  cafeterias, 
and  as  a  short-order  cook  at  a  counter  restaurant. 
At  one  place  where  he  worked  for  five  weeks,  the 
manager  recommended  him  for  the  managership 
of  another  unit  in  the  chain  which  had  fallen 
vacant.  In  this  particular  restaurant  Shelby  can 
always  be  sure  of  a  job  of  some  kind  when  he  is 
broke;  the  manager  will  put  him  to  work  wash- 
ing windows  if  there  is  nothing  else  available. 
The  same  condition  holds  true  at  five  or  six  other 
places  in  town,  but  Shelby  never  uses  them  unless 
he  is  really  desperate.  He  refers  to  them  humor- 
ously as  his  social  security. 

Shelby  usually  allots  no  more  than  fifteen  cents 
a  day  for  shelter.  Occasionally  he  pays  more  than 
this,  but  only  when  he  has  gotten  by  for  two  or 
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three  clays  without  spending  anything  extra. 
Shelter  means  a  place  to  sleep  to  Shelby,  nothing 
else.  His  great  preference,  month  in  and  month 
out.  is  for  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue  subways. 
Ik'  ver)  rarel)  sleeps  on  the  IRT  or  BMT.  The 
IRT.  with  its  ramshackle,  noisy  cars  and  its  seat- 
ing arrangement,  is  uncomfortable.  The  BMT 
has  suitable  accommodations,  but,  as  Shelby  de- 
scribes it,  "an  undesirable  clientele." 

Shelby  usually  boards  the  Eighth  Avenue  Sub- 
wax  at  Penns\  h  ania  Station  between  midnight 
and  one  in  the  morning  and  takes  the  first  ex- 
press that  comes  along.  At  that  hour  there  is 
usually  a  seat,  especially  in  the  front  car,  and  he 
immediately  settles  down  and  drops  off  to  sleep. 
He  has  developed  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able 
to  drop  off,  or  awaken,  almost  at  will.  He  sleeps 
lightly,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of  being  robbed 
—he  never  has  enough  money  to  worry  about 
that— but  because  he  is  very  cautious  about  over- 
sleeping. The  vagrant  Avho  is  still  sleeping 
soundly  when  the  train  reaches  the  end  of  the 
line  is  more  than  likely  to  be  picked  up  and 
lodged  in  jail  by  the  transportation  police. 


Upon  reaching  the  end  of  the  line,  Shelby 
walks  up  the  stairs  from  the  train  platform  to 
the  next  level.  The  turnstiles  are  at  this  level, 
and  rest  rooms  have  been  placed  inside  the  turn- 
stiles. He  retires  to  one  of  these  rest  rooms,  finds 
a  booth,  fastens  the  door,  and  smokes  a  leisurely 
cigarette.  It  is  supposedly  a  misdemeanor  to 
carry  lighted  tobacco  within  the  turnstile  area, 
but  Shelby  says  he  discovered  quite  early  in  his 
career  that  even  the  police  use  the  privacy  of 
the  rest  rooms  to  have  a  quiet  cigarette.  Of 
course,  he  takes  no  chances.  If  there  is  a  police- 
man anywhere  on  the  turnstile  level  he  will 
forgo  his  smoke. 

After  his  cigarette,  he  goes  back  to  the  train 
platform  and  boards  the  next  train  going  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  one  he  has  just  come. 
He  quickly  settles  into  a  seat  and  goes  to  sleep 
again.  He  remains  asleep  until  he  reaches  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  then,  as  before,  has  his 
smoke  and  reboards  a  train.  This  time  his  nap  is 
much  shorter  because  he  debarks  at  the  Jay 
Street-Borough   Hall  station  in  Brooklyn  and 
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transfers  to  the  Sixth  Avenue  subway.  On  this  he 
makes  a  full  round  trip,  going  all  the  way  out 
to  Queens,  back  to  the  Brooklyn  end  of  the  line, 
and  then  back  to  Jay  Street.  There  he  reboards 
the  Eighth  Avenue,  which  he  rides  back  to  Penn 
Station. 

The  whole  trip  consumes  from  four  and  a  half 
to  five  and  a  half  hours,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  has  probably  netted  four  hours  of 
sleep.  Over  the  months  he  has  learned  many  of 
the  habits  and  assignments  of  the  transportation 
police,  and  he  tries  to  keep  himself  from  being 
too  familiar  a  figure.  For  this  reason  he  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  subway  and  does  not 
dare  ride  it  oftener  than  every  other  night. 

SEASONAL  SLEEPING 

ON  HIS  off  nights,  in  good  weather,  he 
sometimes  uses  the  two  great  parks,  Cen- 
tral and  Prospect.  By  varying  his  hours  of  re- 
pose, carefully  selecting  secluded  spots,  and  trans- 
ferring his  resting  places  often,  he  can  spend 
one  night  a  week  in  either  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  Also,  in  warm  weather,  there  are  fire 
escapes.  Because  he  knows  the  city  as  well  as  he 
does,  Shelby  has  been  able  to  locate  several  cov- 
ered, and  therefore  secluded,  ones.  Most  of  them 
are  attached  to  theaters  or  warehouses  and  offer 
ideal  accommodations.  For  some  reason,  the 
police  never  seem  to  bother  vagrants  who  occupy 
these  emergency  exits.  And  on  three  or  four 
occasions  during  the  summer  Shelby  manages  to 
get  out  to  one  of  the  beaches  near  the  city.  He 
can  sleep  unmolested  there,  especially  on  a  hot 
night.  There  are  always  legitimate  sleepers,  as  he 
calls  them,  who  are  trying  to  escape  the  heat. 

Naturally,  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring, 
Shelby  has  to  find  other  places.  The  benches  in 
the  waiting  rooms  at  Grand  Central,  Penn  Sta- 
tion, and  the  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal  are 
his  favorites  outside  of  the  subway.  As  in  every 
other  place,  however,  there  are  strict  rules  of 
conduct  which  must  be  observed.  Shelby  learned 
early  that  the  station  police  in  each  of  the  three 
establishments  have  set  habits.  They  make  two 
routine  checks  during  the  course  of  a  night.  At 
Grand  Central,  for  example,  these  checks  come 
at  one-thirty  and  five-thirty.  Between  the  checks 
there  are  both  policemen  and  plain-clothes  men 
on  duty  in  the  waiting  room  throughout  the 
night,  and  they  wander  up  and  down,  carefully 
checking  trouble  spots.  Ordinarily,  however, 
these  roving  guardians  will  not  disturb  people 
who  are  stretched  out  on  the  benches  asleep. 
Between  the  checks,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
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get  almost  four  hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep  in 
a  prone  position.  Conditions  at  Penn  Station  are 
about  the  same,  and  at  the  bus  terminal  the 
checks  are  farther  apart,  but  the  lights  are 
brighter  and  the  crowds  larger,  giving  less  room 
to  stretch  out. 

Shelby  keeps,  as  part  of  his  equipment  for 
sleeping  in  one  of  the  three  terminals,  three 
tickets:  to  Poughkeepsie,  New  York;  Princeton, 
New  Jersey;  and  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  one  for 
each  of  the  three  lines.  Inspection  of  timetables 
has  revealed  that  there  are  no  busses  or  trains 
leaving  New  York  for  these  points  between  one 
and  six  in  the  morning.  In  emergencies,  should 
the  station  police  question  him  too  closely, 
Shelby  flashes  the  appropriate  ticket  and  claims 
that  he  missed  the  last  train  and  is  waiting  for 
the  first  one  in  the  morning.  This  has  always 
worked,  but  on  one  occasion  a  station  policeman 
escorted  him  to  a  six-thirty  train  and  made  cer- 
tain he  got  on  it.  Shelby  got  off  at  125th  Street 
and  walked  back  to  Grand  Central. 

Shelby  regards  sleeping  in  hotel  lobbies  as 
an  unsatisfactory  experience,  yet  he  feels  bound 
to  try  it  every  now  and  then.  No  lobby  can  be 
occupied  during  the  night,  and  daytime  occu- 
pancy is  limited  to  about  two  hours  at  most. 
While  house  officers  will  not  ordinarily  run  a 
respectably  dressed  man  out  into  the  street,  they 
will  shake  him  awake  every  hour  or  so.  In  order 
to  get  four  hours  of  sleep,  Shelby  estimates  that 
he  has  to  visit  eight  hotels  during  a  day.  He 
always  apologizes  profusely  for  having  dozed  off 
and  never  visits  the  same  hotel  oftener  than  every 
third  month. 

Shelby  says  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  carry 
something  when  sleeping  in  a  lobby.  House  of- 
ficers are  apt  to  respect  a  man's  privacy  if  he  has 
an  umbrella  or  brief  case  lying  in  his  lap.  When 
Shelby  plans  to  use  a  hotel  lobby,  he  will  wander 
up  and  down  the  subway  trains  the  day  before 
until  he  finds  what  he  is  looking  for.  Subways 
are  full  of  things  that  are  suitable  for  hotel 
lobbies.  He  always  turns  in  whatever  he  has 
found  to  the  Board  of  Transportation's  Lost  and 
Found  Department  after  he  has  used  it,  and  he 
is  always  careful  to  check  back  later  to  find  out 
whether  there  has  been  any  reward.  He  collected 
twelve  and  a  half  dollars  this  way  last  year. 

Shelby  thinks  that  all-night  theaters  are  the 
most  overrated  sleeping  places  for  men  like  him- 
self. He  has  used  them,  and  still  does  occasion- 
ally, but  compared  to  the  subway,  they  are 
inordinately  expensive  and  their  seats,  though 
much  softer,  are  much  less  suited  to  sleeping. 
They  tip  back  too  much,  and  the  head  is  apt  to 
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snap  backwards  instead  of  forward.  This  always 
awakens  Shelby.  Furthermore,  one  cannot  very 
well  lean  one's  head  on  one's  arm  when  elbow 
resting  room  has  to  be  fought  for  with  one's 
neighbor.  The  pictures  are  noisy  in  unexpected 
places,  and  the  sounds  that  are  throw  n  out  from 
the  screen  are  loud  and  unorthodox.  On  top  of 
this,  Shelby  has  found  that  no  matter  what  pic- 
ture is  being  shown,  he  cannot  keep  from  watch- 
ing it  to  see  how  it  comes  out.  Thus,  instead  of 
getting  some  sleep,  he  gets  entertained. 


THE  WELL-KEMPT  VAGRANT 

MOST  people  do  their  personal  grooming 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes.  Be- 
cause Henry  Shelby  is  homeless,  he  cannot.  But 
for  two  reasons  he  places  more  importance  on 
his  personal  appearance  than  he  does  on  having 
a  place  to  sleep.  First,  he  is  naturally  a  neat  and 
tidy  man  to  whom  uncleanliness  is  distasteful. 
Second,  good  grooming  is  a  safety  factor  in  his 
existence.  The  police  will  always  pick  up  an 
unkempt  man  and  will  generally  walk  right  by 
a  tidy  man.  A  shower  is  not  only  a  comfort,  but 
a  good  investment. 

From  each  five  dollar  bill  he  gets,  Shelby  sets 
aside  enough  money  to  provide  himself  with  a 
bath.  If  he  goes  six  days  without  one,  he  will 
stop  eating  until  he  can  pay  lor  one.  Most  of 
Shelby's  baths  are  taken  in  the  public  rooms  of 
Grand  Central  Station  and  cost  sixty-five  cents. 
Shaving  is  also  a  problem.  At  Shelby's  age,  he 
cannot  go  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  w  ith- 
out acquiring  a  heavily  shaded  face.  After  that 
his  beard  is  apt  to  become  a  heavy  stubble. 
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Nevertheless,  he  tries  to  stretch  the  time  between 
shaves  to  at  least  thirty-six  hours  for  economic 
reasons:  it  costs  twenty-five  cents  to  use  one  of 
the  booths  at  Grand  Central  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  Like  most  New  York  City  vagrants, 
Shelby  always  carries  a  safety  razor  in  his  pocket 
and  will  take  any  opportunity  he  can  to  get  in 
a  quick,  free  shave  and  a  chance  to  brush  his 
teeth.  He  uses  ordinary  soap  for  shaving  cream. 


Clothing  is  another  important  item  of  appear- 
ance. With  the  exception  of  his  outer  garments, 
Shelby  owns  two  of  everything:  two  white  shirts, 
two  suits  of  underwear,  two  pairs  of  socks,  and 
two  neckties.  One  set  is  always  on  his  back  and 
the  other  is  usually  in  storage  at  some  laundry 
in  the  Grand  Central  area.  Whenever  he  takes 
his  bath,  Shelby  drops  by  the  laundry  first  and 
picks  up  his  clean  linen.  After  his  shower  he 
carefully  wraps  the  soiled  clothes  in  a  bundle  and 
leaves  them  in  another  laundry  to  be  washed. 

His  outer  garments  are  kept  as  neat  as  possible. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  he  drops  in  at  one  of  the 
small  tailor  shops  around  town  and  sits  in  his 
shirt  tails  while  his  coat  and  trousers  are  being 
pressed.  Unfortunately,  he  has  never  found  a 
place  where  he  can  sit  in  a  booth  while  the 
clothes  are  being  cleaned.  When  his  garments 
are  quite  dirty,  and  he  gets  enough  money  ahead, 
he  picks  up  his  clean  laundry  and  retires  to  a 
cheap  but  good  hotel.  There  he  engages  a  room, 
paying  for  it  in  advance.  Once  the  door  is  closed- 
on  the  bellhop,  he  strips  and  calls  valet  service. 
For  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  clean- 
ers are  at  work  on  his  coat  and  trousers,  he  spends 
his  time  in  bed,  or  under  the  shower.  He  has 
slept  for  twenty-two  hours  on  these  occasions, 
and  taken  as  many  as  fifteen  showers.  He 
never  gets  too  much  sleep  or  too  many  showers. 

The  whole  twenty-four-hour  period  in  the 
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hotel,  including  cleaning,  costs  him  about  seven 
dollars.  Shelby  considers  this  gross  extravagance, 
since  his  weekly  average  expenditure  is  about 
eight  dollars,  but  for  some  time  he  never  seemed 
to  accumulate  enough  money  to  buy  a  second  suit. 
Besides,  he  always  comes  out  of  his  stay  with  a 
tremendous  sense  of  pleasure  and  well  being. 

One  of  the  astounding  things  about  Shelby's 
existence  is  that  he  has  become  a  recluse,  just 
as  surely  as  though  he  lived  on  a  desert  island. 
For  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  he  will  speak  to 
no  one,  nor  will  anyone  speak  to  him.  He  is  not 
solitary  by  nature,  but  his  way  of  life  and  his 
desire  to  continue  it  without  molestation  impose 
this  penalty  upon  him.  While  he  might  like  to 
engage  the  policeman  in  the  Grand  Central  wait- 
ing room  in  conversation,  he  realizes  that  if  he 
did,  he  might  be  recognized  easily  the  next  time 
he  visited  there,  and  all  subsequent  visits  would 
graduallv  peg  him  as  a  homeless  person,  making 
him  liable  to  arrest  and  harassment. 

This  solitude  has  brought  him  one  great  prob- 
lem which  he  senses  but  finds  difficult  to  describe: 
the  problem  of  passage  of  time.  Shelby  is  wait- 
ing for  something.  He  himself  does  not  know 
what  it  is.  When  it  comes  he  will  either  go  back 
into  the  world  from  which  he  came,  or  sink  out 
of  sight  in  the  morass  of  alcoholism  or  despair 
that  has  engulfed  other  vagrants.  While  he  is 
waiting,  he  is  plagued  by  a  restlessness  that  keeps 
him  on  the  move  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  He  is  likely  to  say  that  he  moves  about 
as  much  as  he  does  because  policemen  will  not 
stop  a  man  who  looks  as  though  he  is  coming 
from  some  place  or  going  to  some  place.  What 
lie  does  not  say,  because  he  does  not  realize  it. 
is  that  he  is  working  to  keep  his  time  occupied. 

CULTURE    AND  RECREATION 

SHELBY'S  search  for  entertainment  has 
lead  him  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
city  and  brought  him  knowledge  which  he  might 
not  otherwise  have  gained.  One  idiosyncrasy  that 
he  has  discovered  but  cannot  account  for  is  the 
attitude  of  station  policemen  toward  book  read- 
ers. After  seven-thirty  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  read  a  book  in  Grand  Central  or  Perm  Station, 
a  person  either  has  to  wear  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
or  look  exceptionally  prosperous.  Anyone  else 
is  apt  to  come  under  surveillance.  On  the  other 
hand,  newspaper  readers  never  seem  to  attract 
attention  and  even  the  seediest  vagrant  can 
sit  in  Grand  Central  all  night  without  being 
molested  if  he  continues  to  read  a  paper.  Shelbv 
therefore  spends  one  or  two  hours  a  night  going 
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over  the  daily  papers.  He  regularly  reads  all 
seven  final  editions  of  New  York  journals,  which 
he  picks  out  of  trash  baskets. 

Shelby  is  extraordinarily  fond  of  museums  and 
galleries  and  has  become  something  of  an  art 
expert.  Vagrants  are  rarely  molested  in  New 
York  museums  and  galleries.  Shelby  is  apt  to 
smile  and  say  this  is  because  the  guards  can  never 
distinguish  between  a  legitimate  bum  and  an 
artistic  one.  They  never  disturb  a  person  like 
him  because  they  never  know  when  they  are 
trying  to  eject  an  artist  who  is  holding  a  one-man 
show  on  the  third  floor. 

Shelby  began  frequenting  the  big  marble- 
coated  buildings  many  months  ago  in  search  of 
shelter  and  warmth.  He  followed  the  guides 
around  on  their  tours,  often  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  In  order  to  seem  part  of  the  group  making 
the  tour  he  would  ask  questions.  And  by  this 
time  he  knows  enough  to  stump  most  of  the 
guides.  He  has  developed  a  genuine  love  for 
the  subject,  knows  where  every  show  in  town  is 
being  held  and  what  it  contains,  and  is  thinking 
of  trying  to  do  a  little  painting  himself.  But 
when  he  goes  to  the  shows,  he  is  also  still  on  the 
lookout  for  some  obscure  nook  or  cranny  where 
he  can  stretch  out  and  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Even  a  corner  behind  a  Grecian  column  where 
a  man  can  sleep  upright  without  interruption 
is  valuable. 

ANOTHER  of  Shelby's  pastimes  is  to  take 
the  ferry  ride  from  the  Battery  to  Staten  Island 
and  back.  He  calls  this  the  poor  man's  ocean 
voyage.  Unfortunately,  the  round  trip  costs  ten 
cents,  which  puts  it  in  the  luxury  class.  More 
often,  he  boards  one  of  the  numerous  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  ferries  and  makes  three 
or  four  round  trips  to  the  Jersey  shore.  If  he 
gets  on  during  the  rush-hour  periods  he  is  not 
noticed  and  there  is  no  expense. 

Pursuing  this  pastime  Shelby  has  picked  up  a 
surprising  amount  of  information  on  navigation, 
and  he  is  rapidly  becoming  an  authority  on  the 
New  York  tidal  flow.  He  seems  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  criticizing  the  pilots 
of  the  ferries  if  they  do  not  bring  their  vessels 
squarely  into  the  slips,  and  almost  the  first  thing 
he  reads  in  the  New  York  papers  is  the  shipping 
news.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he  journeys 
to  the  waterfront  to  watch  the  arrival  or  de- 
parture of  one  of  the  big  liners.  On  other  occa- 
sions he  will  go  down  to  the  Jersey  ferry  slips 
and  board  the  little  vessel  that  he  estimates  will 
come  closest  to  the  big  ships  as  they  move  up  the 
river  or  put  out  to  sea. 
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The  city  offers  other  free  sources  of  diversion 
too.  Shelby  always  follows  a  fire  engine;  has  a 
nose  for  street  fights:  and,  if  he  stumbles  upon 
an  accident,  never  leaves  the  scene  until  the  last 
policeman  has  closed  his  notebook.  He  stops  to 
listen  to  every  sidewalk  preacher  he  comes  across 
and  likes  to  sing  the  hymns  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  singing  something.  He  knows  every  major 
construction  project  in  town,  but  rarely  watches 
such  routine  phases  of  the  work  as  excavation  or 
riveting.  He  looks  the  site  over  and  then  shows 
up  at  the  exact  moment  some  critical  problem 
is  about  to  be  solved. 

He  is  a  steady  visitor  at  the  various  courts 
around  town,  and  is  what  he  describes  as  a 
sucker  for  band  music.  For  this  reason  he  be- 
lieves he  is  happier  in  New  York  than  he  would 
be  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  New  York 
is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  parade  of  some 
kind  every  day  in  the  year.  On  some  days  there 
are  two  or  three.  Last  Armistice  Day,  Shelby 
visited  five  parades  and  took  part  in  one. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  the  microfilm 
room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which 
he  came  upon  almost  by  accident,  are  prob- 
ably Shelby's  unique  discovery.  He  had  been 
advised  by  another  vagrant  that  the  library  was 
a  good  place  to  keep  warm  on  a  cold  day,  and 
that  it  offered  an  opportunity  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  sleep.  Several  days  later  he  made  his  first  call 
there,  provided  with  what  he  considered  a  plaus- 
ible excuse  for  visiting  the  institution.  He  went 
to  the  main  desk  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  November  10,  1936.  He  was 
referred  to  the  microfilm  room,  where  the  at- 
tendant produced  a  roll  of  film  instead  of  the 
paper.  He  was  then  escorted  to  one  of  several 
viewing  machines  which  were  placed  helter- 
skelter  in  a  sort  of  alcove  off  to  one  side  of  a 
large  room.  Shelby  put  the  film  in  the  machine 
and  looked  at  the  image.  Within  half  an  hour, 
as  he  turned  the  crank,  he  dozed  off.  He  was  not 
disturbed  and  eventually  woke  up  about  five 
hours  later. 

He  says,  now,  that  at  the  time  this  seemed 
too  good  to  be  true,  so  a  week  later  he  went 
back  again  to  see  if  it  was  an  accident.  He  ar- 
rived about  nine-fitteen  in  the  morning  and  slept 
until  almost  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  again 
without  being  disturbed. 

He  since  has  become  cognizant  of  several 
things.  Most  men  in  his  condition  who  visit 
the  Public  Library  go  to  the  reading  rooms. 
Either  they  have  never  heard  of  the  microfilm 
room,  or  they  underestimate  its  possibilities.  Con- 
sequently, the  attendants  there  have  never  met 
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a  real  vagraut  face  to  face.  They  assume  that 
anyone  who  has  heard  of  microfilm  and  wishes  to 
use  it  is  in  search  of  learning.  They  check  the 
film  out  to  the  applicant  and  never  follow  up. 
Moreover,  the  accommodations  are  very  comfort- 
able. The  room  is  warm,  and  the  upright  film- 
displav  stands  give  a  man  an  excellent  place  to 
rest  his  head. 

For  some  time,  Shelby  put  the  microfilm  room 
at  the  top  of  his  list  as  a  place  of  shelter,  then 
suddenly  he  realized  that  it  was  a  far  more  val- 
uable place  for  pure  entertainment.  He  never 
goes  there  to  sleep  now,  but  he  often  goes  in 
earlv  in  the  morning  and  spends  the  entire  day 
reading.  He  has  read  all  the  old  issues  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  are  available  on  film,  all 
his  favorite  comic  strips  from  the  date  of  their 
inception  to  the  present,  and  every  column 
Damon  Runyon  ever  wrote. 

A  b\ -product  of  his  many  hours  in  the  micro- 
film room  is  a  system  for  playing  the  races  which 
he  developed  by  virtue  of  having  been  able  to 
study  every  racing  chart  published  in  New  York 
over  the  past  twenty  years.  He  has  put  this  sys- 
tem to  a  test  twice.  At  one  time  he  worked  quite 
steadily  for  almost  a  month  and,  with  twenty-five 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  visited  Aqueduct  Race 
Track  where  he  won  eighty-seven  dollars  and 
forty  cents,  after  expenses.  Prudently,  he  took 
the  money  and  bought  himself  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  leaving  the  original  twenty-five  dollars 
untouched.  A  few  days  later  he  took  the  twenty- 
five  and  went  to  Belmont  Park,  where  he  lost 
it  all.  He  hasn't  visited  the  track  since,  but  he 
remains  an  avid  racing  fan  and  plays  the  horses 
regularly  in  the  microfilm  room.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, he  saves  all  the  races  until  cold  weather  sets 
in  and  plays  during  the  winter  months.  He  never 
looks  at  the  racing  results  beforehand.  "I  might 
just  as  well  be  honest  about  it,"  he  says. 

Shelby's  favorite  of  all  forms  of  recreation 
is  walking.  He  usually  walks  the  streets  of  Man- 
hattan for  four  to  ten  hours  a  day,  covering 
anywhere  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles.  He  has 
walked  the  full  length  of  every  up  and  down 
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avenue  in  the  city  and  crossed  the  island  on  every 
crosstown  street.  He  is  a  walking  encyclopedia 
on  plaques  and  knows  every  traffic  bottleneck 
and  shortcut  in  town.  He  loves  to  window-shop 
and  knows  when  most  of  the  stores  change  their 
displays.  At  some  time  every  day  he  manages 
to  pass  the  window  of  the  Christian  Science 
Reading  Room  on  Park  Avenue  and  solemnly 
reads  the  Bible  passage  marked  there. 

At  one  time  he  estimated  that  he  had  about 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  exploration  in  Man- 
hattan and  decided  to  concentrate  on  Brooklvn. 
He  crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  foot  one  day, 
and  on  two  other  occasions  took  the  subway.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  trip  he  gave  the  project  up. 
"Walking  in  Brooklyn  is  like  walking  in  Lansing, 
Michigan.  I  have  the  feeling  I've  seen  everything 
before,"  he  says.  "Manhattan  isn't  like  that." 

At  present,  Henry  Shelby  seems  content  to  take 
tilings  as  they  come.  "I  don't  know  how  long 
I'll  live  this  life,"  he  said  not  long  ago,  as  he 
traced  a  design  in  the  dirt  with  his  foot.  "I  don't 
have  much  trouble.  I've  never  gotten  drunk  and 
lain  in  a  doorway  all  day.  My  name's  never  been 
on  a  police  blotter  for  vagrancy.  I  haven't  had 
to  beg.  Maybe  if  things  were  like  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  when  everybody  was  a  bum,  I 
might  change.  Maybe  something  will  happen 
that  will  force  me  to  change,  one  way  or  another. 
Yes,  I  guess  that's  about  it,  but  it  hasn't  hap- 
pened yet,  and  things  seem  so  easy  and  natural 
this  way,  the  way  they  are  now,  that  it's  just  as 
though  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  way.  I'm 
just  not  going  to  look  at  the  future.  All  I  can 
tell  anybody,  now,  is  that  I  intend  to  be  up  at 
a  little  delicatessen  I  know  on  Broadway.  They 
serve  a  hell  of  a  good  boiled  beef  dinner  up 
there  for  sixty-eight  cents."  He  looked  up  at 
one  of  the  big  street  clocks.  "Which  reminds  me. 
If  I'm  going  to  get  there  by  six  o'clock,  I'd  better 
get  going.  Takes  me  almost  an  hour  to  walk  it." 
His  listener  asked  him  why  he  didn't  take  the 
subway. 

"Subways  are  for  sleeping,"  Shelby  said,  smiled, 
and  walked  off. 


Kenneth  Tynan 

CURTAIN 
TIME 
IN  MOSCOW 

England's  perceptive  young  critic 
reports  on  the  current  drama  season  in  the 
Russian  capital  .  .  .  which  presents  some  150 
plays  per  week,  many  of  extravagant 
theatrical  magic — and  hardly  any  new  ideas. 

L\  S  T  November,  having  signed  a  customs 
/  form  vouching  that  my  baggage  contained 
no  antelope  horns,  Manchurian  deer,  hashish, 
"negatives  or  cliches."  I  entered  Russia  via  Lenin- 
grad.  A  company  of  British  actors,  directed  by 
Peter  Brook,  had  been  invited  by  the  Ministry 
of  Culture  to  perform  "Hamlet"'  in  Moscow;  for 
the  first  time  since  the  October  Revolution  Eng- 
lish was  to  be  spoken  on  a  Russian  stage;  and  I 
took  advantage  of  the  cultural  thaw  to  ride  in  on 
the  actors'  wake  and  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
Moscow  theater. 

The  city  itself  had  first  to  be  digested.  Its  very 
lay-out  is  dramatic,  monumentally  gaunt  and 
gaping,  like  a  convention  of  huge  warehouses 
held  on  an  open  plain.  The  new  university  soars 
upward  like  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York, 
though  the  Russians  do  not  thank  you  for 
making  the  comparison;  and  by  night  the  city 
suggests  America  fantastically  stripped  of  bars 
and  grills,  and  ads.  How  comforting,  in  memory, 
neon  lighting  seemed,  symbol  of  salesmanship 
and  hence  of  ingratiation!  By  day  the  great 
impersonal  squares  unfold:  there  must  be  half  a 
dozen  open  places  in  the  center  of  Moscow  where 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  could  be  fought  without 


breaking  a  single  window.  For  color  one  looks 
at  the  domes  and  minarets  of  St.  Basil's 
Cathedral,  which  is  like  Brighton  Pavilion  in  war 
paint  and  is  as  far  as  I  could  see  the  only  thing 
in  Moscow  that  wears  make-up.  The  squares 
surge  with  wind-bruised,  shiny-cheeked  people, 
conversing  in  condensed  steam.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  faces,  many  of  them  belonging 
to  Chinese.  Wandering  unescorted,  you  rapidly 
get  lost,  for  maps  and  phone  books  are  as  closely 
guarded  as  the  two  embalmed  dynasts  in  the 
bakelite  mausoleum  on  Red  Square.  In  Moscow, 
as  in  most  other  great  cities,  the  best  landmarks 
are  the  theaters. 

Seven  of  these  are  occupied  by  music-hall,  pup- 
petry, opera,  operetta,  and  ballet;  the  rest— 
twenty-one  in  number— are  legitimate  theaters, 
including  three  entirely  devoted  to  plays  for 
children.  The  same  principles  of  organization 
apply  to  all  of  them.  Every  theater  has  a  perma- 
nent company  of  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  actors,  recruited  in  most  cases  from  an 
affiliated  drama  school:  and  a  repertoire  of  some 
twenty  plays,  so  alternated  that  the  same  piece 
is  never  performed  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
nights.  This  means  that  in  any  given  week  the 
visitor  has  a  choice  of  about  a  hundred  and  fiftv 
different  shows.  The  thought  of  playing  the  same 
part  night  after  night  fills  Russian  actors  with 
horror  and  incredulity;  the  idea  of  a  "long  run" 
exists  only  in  the  theaters  of  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  and  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  the 
Russian  language. 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  shatter  a  popular 
fallacy.  With  two  exceptions,  the  Moscow- 
theater  is  not  supported  by  government  money. 
State  subsidies  were  withdrawn  in  1948  from 
every  playhouse  except  the  Bolshoi  (meaning 
"big")  and  the  Maly  (meaning  "little").  These 
are  the  twin  repositories  of  theatrical  tradition. 
The  Bolshoi  is  the  home  of  opera  and  ballet,  a 
gaudy  pleasure  dome  where  no  fantasy  goes  un- 
indulged:  before  your  eyes  the  river  Neva  bursts 
its  banks,  and  a  whole  palace,  staircase  and  all, 
subsides  in  flames.  Nowhere  on  earth  is  the  art 
of  theatrical  magic  more  extravagantly  practiced. 
.  The  Maly,  founded  in  1824,  is  the  oldest  straight 
theatre  in  Moscow,  and  is  known  as  "The  House 
of  Ostrovsky"  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Comedie  Francaise  is  known  as  "The  House  of 
Moliere." 

All  the  other  theaters  are  autonomous 
and  self-supporting.  This  seems  unbelievable,  in 
view  of  the  splendor  of  the  productions  and  the 
size  of  the  companies,  until  you  remember  that 
they  pay  no  theater  rent  or  entertainment  tax. 
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and  that  it  is  a  rare  season  when  average  attend- 
ances  drop  below  95  per  cent  of  capacity. 

The  British  "Hamlet,"  a  middling  specimen  of 
West  End  Shakespeare,  had  its  premiere  at  the 
second  house  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater;  or,  to 
give  it  its  full  title,  the  Affiliated  House  of  the 
Moscow  Academic  Art  Theater  in  the  Name  of 
Gorki.  The  audience  reactions  were  immensely 
revealing.  Accustomed  to  constant  changes  of 
scenery,  they  were  baffled  when  the  curtain  rose 
again  and  again  on  the  same  gray  permanent 
setting.  Nor,  in  a  theater  where  doubling  is  un- 
known, could  they  comprehend  why  so  many 
members  of  the  cast  were  playing  more  than  one 
part  each.  During  the  interval  one  critic  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  subtle  stroke  of  inter- 
pretation whereby  the  same  actor  played  the 
Player  Queen  and  the  Second  Gravedigger,  and 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him  that  the  reason 
for  this  was  not  theatrical  invention  but  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Some  of  the  older  Russian  actors  were  shocked 
at  the  speed  with  which  the  verse  was  spoken. 
"Cinema  technique!"  moaned  one.  "Is  Shake- 
speare not  allowed  to  draw  breath  in  Britain?" 
The  admiring  comments  made  by  many  people 
on  the  relative  cheapness  of  the  production  must, 
I  imagine,  have  fallen  rather  brutally  on  the  ears 
of  the  producer,  Hugh  Beaumont,  for  it  was  the 
most  costly  show  he  had  ever  backed.  Physically, 
the  acting  looked  wooden  and  inexpressive  beside 
the  rich  mobility  of  Russian  players;  but  if  the 
audience  thought  so,  it  kept  its  counsel,  and  the 
applause  at  the  end  was  long  and  stormy. 

Russian  directors  have  of  course  made  "Ham- 
let" very  much  their  own  property.  To  Akimov 
in  1932  he  was  a  revolutionary  who  staged  a  fake 
ghost  in  order  to  overthrow  the  tyrant  Claudius; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1955  Nikolai  Okhlopkov, 
with  a  cast  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  and  a  full 
orchestra  booming  Tchaikowsky,  directed  a 
Hamlet  who  represented  Renaissance  Man  cast- 
ing off  the  fetters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Paul 
Scofield's  British  Hamlet,  by  contrast,  represented 
only  Paul  Scofield,  which  struck  some  Russian 
theorists  as  a  trifle  meager.  The  director  of  the 
Maly  Theater,  however,  called  it  "a  three-octave 
performance,"  and  Pravda  congratulated  the 
actor  on  seeing  Hamlet  as  a  positive,  dynamic 
hero  rather  than  as  a  pessimistic  weakling.  At  the 
British  Embassy  reception  after  the  first  night 
much  else  emerged,  and  I  was  able  to  piece 
together  a  picture  of  the  Russian  attitude  toward 
drama  as  a  whole. 

To  begin  with,  our  notion  of  an  opening 
night   a$   a   nerve-racked   occasion   on  which 


everything  depends  is  quite  inexplicable  to  a 
Russian.  In  Moscow  plays  are  rehearsed  for 
twelve  months  with  at  least  two  separate  casts; 
and  the  critics  are  expected  to  see  the  new 
production  three  times  before  reviewing  it,  which 
gives  them  time  to  ponder  the  relative  contribu- 
tions of  author,  actors,  and  director.  Bad  notices 
never  mean  unemployment;  if  the  new  show  fails 
to  draw,  it  is  dropped,  and  that  is  that;  the 
repertoire  rolls  on  unhindered.  I  made  the 
childish  error  of  asking  an  actor  to  name  the 
star  of  his  company,  and  my  interpreter  gently 
signified  to  me  that  the  concept  of  a  "star"  was 
something  his  language  was  incapable  of  render- 
ing. Outside  Russian  theaters  the  names  of  the 
plays  are  billed,  but  never  the  names  of  the 
actors.  Against  each  important  character  the 
program  usually  lists  two  or  three  names,  with  a 
penciled  tick  beside  the  one  who  will  be  playing 
it  at  that  particular  performance. 

Maturity  and  consistent  excellence  are  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Honored  Artist  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  as  close  as  Russia  gets  to 
the  idea  of  a  "star."  Even  so,  you  will  see  Hon- 
ored Artists  playing  "Lear"  on  Tuesday  and  a 
three-line  bit  part  on  Wednesday.  The  great 
drawing  card  in  Moscow  is  not  the  actor  but  the 
theater  he  works  for.  Above  all,  the  Embassy 
reception  showed  me  that  the  great  gulf  of  sensi- 
bility which  in  England  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  an  actor  to  converse  intelligibly  with  a 
politician  simply  did  not  exist.  In  Russia  man  is 
assumed  to  be  a  political  animal,  and  the  theater 
to  be  a  limb  of  the  body  politic:  and  the  poli- 
tician who  cannot  talk  theater  is  regarded  as 
culpably  myopic. 

HOW    MUCH  POLITICS? 

YE T  much  less  of  the  theater  than  I  had  ex- 
pected is  politically  slanted.  The  classics  are 
no  longer  twisted  to  make  debating  points;  Shaw, 
Wilde,  and  Dickens  are  played  with  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  text.  And 
nothing  could  be  falser  than  the  Western  idea 
that  the  Russians  treat  Chekhov  as  satirical  farce: 
he  is  handled  with  the  solemn  respect  due  to  a 
classic.  Propaganda  in  the  Moscow  theater 
(which  is  about  one-tenth  of  it)  seeks  primarily 
to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for  hard  work.  Life  in 
the  town  is  Spartan,  as  befits  the  training  camp 
of  a  heavyweight  contender;  and  the  basic  tenet 
of  all  propaganda  is  that  life  imitates  art.  You 
work  because  art  shows  you  the  virtues  of  work, 
and  this  is  even  true  of  the  Children's  Theaters, 
where  dashing  new  plays  urge  the  young  to  leave 
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home  and  build  community  centers  in  Siberia. 

But  tor  some  Russian  tastes  the  theater  has 
grown  too  hortatory  of  late.  People  have  been 
complaining  that  art  ought  to  imitate  life  a  little 
more.  In  the  past  year,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution,  some  theaters  have  been 
reporting  empty  seats;  and  too  many  bad  play- 
wrights, it  has  been  hinted,  are  getting  preferen- 
tial treatment  purely  because  they  toe  the  party 
line. 

In  November  Mr.  Mikhailov,  the  Minister  of 
Culture,  called  a  public  meeting  to  find  out  what 
had  gone  wrong.  One  speaker  recalled  the  great 
days  when  squads  of  police  had  to  be  called  out 
to  control  the  queues  outside  the  Art  Theater. 
Now,  he  added  bitterly,  you  could  sometimes  get 
seats  (highest  price,  under  the  present  artificial 
exchange  rate:  about  S5)  by  walking  in  on  the 
day  of  performance.  The  case  for  more  imitation 
of  life  was  strongly  pressed,  especially  by  a 
woman  called  Engineer  Ginsburg,  who  said: 

"We  want  to  see  ordinary  people  on  the  stage. 
The  villains  now  are  too  black,  and  the  heroes 
are  like  the  dishes  in  a  dietetic  restaurant— no 
salt,  no  pepper,  nothing  with  a  tang  to  it." 

The  audience  was  reminded  that  plays  critical 
of  the  regime  were  now  approved,  such  as  the 
one  in  which  a  commissar's  daughter  forms  a 
decadent  yearning  for  jeans,  jazz,  and  pony-tail 
hair-dos;  but  the  consensus  was  that  the  revolu- 
tionary theater  needed  more  realistic  fuel.  In  a 
speech  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Mikhailov  roundly 
condemned  those  theater  directors  and  play- 
wrights who  had  failed  to  come  through  with 
their  quota  of  new  plays,  and  exhorted  them  to 
go  out  and  look  at  life  in  the  raw. 

THE    HOUR  HAND 

AT  PRESENT  the  revolutionary  theater 
of  experiment  has  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
except  at  the  little  Satirical  Theater,  run  by 
the  ferociously  brilliant  Yutkevich.  Vakhtangov, 
Meyerhold,  and  Tairov  are  dead;  Okhlopkov 
directs  very  seldom;  and  the  only  active  survivor 
of  the  prewar  group  is  the  sixty-four-year-old 
Alexei  Popov,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Red  Army  Theater  since  1936. 

The  great  Russian  theaters  today  are  homes 
of  the  solid  bourgeois  virtues,  performing  nine- 
teenth-century plays  in  surroundings  of  weighty 
scenic  opulence;  the  Maly,  for  instance,  and  the 
Moscow  Art.  The  joy  of  seeing  master  craftsmen 
working  in  unison,  with  the  deep  poetry  and  not 
just  the  neurotic  trimmings  of  naturalism,  is 
something  I  had  never  known  until  I  saw  these 


great  players.  This  is  Stanislavsky  without  Freud, 
physiological  acting  without  the  psychiatric 
glosses  beloved  of  American  "method"  actors;  it 
has  subtlety  and  absolute  inevitability,  plus  what 
Stark  Young  once  described  as  "a  magnificent 
dignity  and  grave,  warm  beauty  like  nature's." 
To  say  that  youth  is  not  at  the  helm  of  the  Rus- 
sian theater  is  an  understatement:  it  is  lucky  if 
it  is  allowed  to  scrub  the  decks.  The  power  and 
glory  of  Russian  drama  resides  in  its  older  actors, 
who  are  by  far  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 

With  age  they  do  not  wither  or  grow  frail,  as 
our  actors  often  do.  They  expand  in  mind  and 
muscle,  a  formidable  parade  of  which  every 
member  resembles  Blake's  Ancient  of  Days. 
There  is  a  simple  reason  for  this  continuity  of 
development:  economic  security. 

"In  your  country,"  a  Russian  said  to  me,  "you 
watch  only  the  minute  hand  of  history.  We 
watch  the  hour  hand  as  well." 

And  this  is  true  outside  politics.  Once  an 
actor  has  been  accepted  by  a  company  and  proved 
himself  in  it,  he  has  no  financial  worries.  Varia- 
tion of  repertoire  keeps  him  from  going  stale,  he 
is  seldom  asked  to  act  more  than  four  times  a 
week,  and  when  he  retires  the  state  steps  in  with 
a  liberal  pension.  Compare  the  plight  of  the 
old  actor  in  England,  ashamed  of  his  age,  and 
doubtful  whether  he  can  learn  his  lines  in  three 
weeks'  rehearsal. 

In  Moscow  age  is  a  badge  of  merit,  and  there 
is  time  for  certainty  and  for  perfection.  To  see 
an  Ostrovsky  play  at  the  Maly  is  like  spending 
a  weekend  with  old  friends.  Onto  the  stage  the 
giants  trundle,  hawk-eyed  spectacular  dowagers 
like  Turchaninova,  ancient  intriguers  like 
Vladislavsky,  all  playing  with  a  selfless  economy 
and  precision  which  recalls  a  group  of  champions 
at  a  chess  tournament.  It  is  the  same  at  the 
Moscow  Art  Theater:  ripe  in  years,  robust  as 
oaks,  beaming  in  their  beards  and  their  supreme 
authority,  the  masters  play  together  as  Stanislav- 
sky taught  them  and  as  they  can  still  teach  the 
world.  Tonight  Konsky,  sardonic  and  lantern- 
jawed,  will  delight  you  in  "An  Ideal  Husband." 
The  next  night,  in  Tolstoy,  it  is  Gribov,  as  a 
jaundiced,  fish-eyed  moujik,  who  sets  you  cheer- 
ing; a  day  later  Zhiltsov,  with  his  effortless  bar- 
rel-chested thunder,  will  transfix  you,  or  Taras- 
sova,  who  weeps  as  readily  as  most  British 
actresses  simper. 

Finally,  in  Gorki's  "The  Lower  Depths,"  a 
dozen  new  faces  will  be  thrust  before  you,  faces 
from  a  Bosch  crucifixion,  crapulous  faces, 
swollen  and  condemned.  Every  step  that  is  taken 
has  beneath  it,  you  feel,  a  tradition  of  immortal 
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rock;  the  characters'  roots  are  sunk  deep  into 
the  stage.  These  players  tend  to  sit  heavily  (I 
saw  a  chair  break  under  one  of  them  at  the 
Malv:  he  instantly  turned  the  mishap  to  theat- 
rical advantage).  They  fan  themselves,  gesture 
with  their  eyebrows  and  fingertips,  and  never 
lose  the  thread  of  the  tapestry  they  are  weaving. 
Theirs  is  the  greatness  that  can  come  only  to 
actors  who  do  not  need  to  worry  about  how  great 
they  are.  The  surfaces  of  life,  audible  and  visible, 
are  flawlessly  captured:  every  moment  a  sudden, 
eccentric  but  obviously  right  gesture  catches  your 
eye,  yet  each  fragment  fits  smoothly  into  the 
general  mosaic. 

If  their  actors  are  older  than  ours,  their 
audiences  are  younger.  Nevertheless,  the  sys- 
tem has  its  drawbacks.  The  old  actors  tend  to 
cling  to  the  roles  of  their  youth,  and  surrender 
them  only  under  considerable  pressure  to 
younger  players.  Mr.  Mikhailov  made  this  point 
when  he  said  that  the  dearth  of  new  Russian 
plays  was  partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  writing 
parts  for  middle-aged  actors.  Yet  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  thinness  of  contemporary  Soviet 
drama.  One  is  the  cultural  iron  curtain. 

The  only  American  authors  known  in  Russia 
are  Howard  Fast,  Lillian  Hellman,  and  Arthur 
Miller.  The  only  British  author  known  is  Ewan 
MacColl,  a  left-wing  pamphleteer  whose  plays 
have  never  been  performed  in  the  West  End. 
The  only  French  author  performed  is  Jean-Paul 
Sartre.  His  "Edmund  Kean"  is  already  in  re- 
hearsal, and  "The  Respectful  Prostitute"  was  a 
sensation  last  winter  because  it  portrayed  a  tart 
with  something  approaching  realism.  In  Paris  the 
play  was  a  virulent  one-act  squib  lasting  just 
over  an  hour;  in  Moscow  it  lasts  over  three  hours, 
has  six  settings,  and  ends  on  a  heroic  tableau  in 
which  the  tart  and  the  Negro,  hand  in  hand,  look 
forward  into  a  new  dawn  of  enlightenment.  This 
was  greeted  with  cheers.  My  interpreter  said, 
and  I  agreed  with  him,  that  all  culture  needed  a 
strain  of  naivete  to  survive;  but  the  whole  point 
of  the  original  play  was  its  sophisticated  irony. 
This  had  been  banished  at  the  author's  sugges- 
tion. It  was  ruin  by  consent. 

The  real  reason  for  the  lack  of  new  plays  lies 
in  the  basis  of  Communism  as  a  whole.  By  defini- 
tion, the  USSR  has  abolished  nostalgia.  No- 
body looks  back  on  the  past  with  regret,  which 
means  the  end  of  playwrights  like  Turgenev  and 
Chekhov,  who  half-loathed  the  old  way  of  life  yet 
were  half-committed  to  it.  That  delicate  tension 
has  gone.  At  the  same  time  the  Western  sense  of 
humor  strikes  Russians  as  gloomy  or  macabre.  I 
showed  a  few  old  New  Yorkers  to  a  Russian  actor; 
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and  his  comment  was  that  things  couldn't  be 
as  bad  as  that.  To  him  the  cartoons  were  either 
unintelligible  (jokes  about  advertising,  sugar- 
daddies,  and  commercial  TV)  or  unimaginably 
cynical.  Thurber's  humor  of  quiet  desperation 
only  made  him  sigh  with  compassion;  he  could 
not  see  why  we  laughed  at  anything  so  close  to 
despair.  The  comedy  of  surrealism  has  no  mean- 
ing in  Moscow.  Revolutionary  comedy  is  always 
moral,  which  is  to  say  that  it  is  never  pure 
comedy  but  always  satire. 

THE  BEDBUG 

TH  E  most  imaginative  production  I  saw 
was  of  a  satire,  Mayakovsky's  "Klop"  ("The 
Bedbug"),  written  in  1929.  Yutkevich  restaged 
it  at  the  Satirical  Theater  with  an  ebullient  tech- 
nique compounded  of  vaudeville,  revue,  and 
screen  cartoon.  Its  hero  is  a  backsliding  worker 
who  reverts  to  bourgeois  habits  once  the  first 
stage  of  the  revolution  is  completed  and  he  has 
money  to  spend;  not,  of  course,  to  multiply,  for 
in  Russia  you  cannot  make  money  breed.  Desert- 
ing his  proletarian  sweetheart,  he  marries  into  a 
family  of  social  climbers,  from  whom  he  learns 
vulgarity,  the  inevitable  by-product  of  class  dis- 
tinctions. The  willing  oaf  is  taught  to  overdress 
("But  don't  wear  two  ties  at  once,  especially  of 
different  colors!"),  and  to  dance  the  tango  with 
his  little  finger  crooked.  To  symbolize  its  loyalty 
to  the  revolution,  the  family  holds  a  wedding 
party  entirely  in  shades  of  red.  This  develops 
into  a  nightmare  orgy,  rather  like  a  parody  of 
"The  Boy  Friend"  held  in  a  brothel.  With  the 
rout  at  its  height,  fire  breaks  out,  and  the  guests 
perish  in  a  scabrous  cartoon  sequence.  We  see 
their  wigs  and  eyelashes  going  up  in  flames,  and 
their  cosmetic-laden  faces  melting  down  like  wax 
dummies. 

Only  the  hero  survives,  frozen  in  a  block 
of  ice  as  the  firemen's  hoses  play  on  him. 
Fifty  years  later  he  is  discovered  and  defrosted 
by  a  world  which,  now  having  reached  the  final 
stage  of  Communism,  regards  him  as  an  alien 
monster  or  zoological  specimen.  His  vodka- 
tainted  breath  prostrates  all  who  approach  him, 
and  six  electric  fans  whirr  to  keep  the  air  pure. 
If  he  touches  a  dog,  it  is  at  once  infected  with  the 
plague  of  servility,  and  will  do  nothing  thereafter 
but  sit  up  and  beg.  In  consequence  he  is  placed 
in  a  zoo,  where  his  atavistic  habits  of  smoking, 
gambling,  drinking,  and  singing  sentimental 
songs  are  watched  rather  as  we  in  London  watch 
the  chimpanzees'  tea  party. 

The  comedian  playing  the  "bedbug"  was  a  fine 
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low  comic  rather  like  Bert  Lahr,  and  I  relished 
the  production  until  the  hero's  jilted  fiancee, 
now  an  old  woman,  said:  "And  to  think  I  nearly 
killed  myself  for  filth  like  that!"  Compassion,  I 
suddenly  realized,  was  banished,  even  for  this 
misguided  mooncalf.  Saex'a  indignatio  was  the 
correct  reaction.  We  were  not  to  pity  him,  since 
that  would  imply  some  degree  of  identification, 
and  might  even  lead  to  our  tolerating  him.  At 
once  my  tainted  heart  was  with  him  in  his  cage, 
beside  his  vodka,  his  cigarettes,  and  his  ukulele; 
and  it  remained  there  to  the  end.  though  my 
mind  acknowledged  the  impact  of  a  staggeringly 
clever  production.  On  the  way  out  of  the  theater 
I  lit  a  cigarette,  feeling  as  defiant  as  if  I  were 
peroxiding  my  hair. 

NO  DEFEATS 

BU  T  if  pure  comedy  is  rare,  pure  tragedy 
is  nonexistent.  To  our  mind,  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  hounded  and  suffering,  defeated  by 
society  or  strangled  by  fate,  constitutes  tragedy, 
from  which  we  derive  a  refinement  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  condition.  But  in  Utopia  that 
kind  of  tragedy  is  impossible.  Since  there  is 
always  a  way  out,  no  one  can  ever  be  trapped. 

Mr.  Zubov,  the  director  of  the  Maly  Theater, 
put  the  case  to  me  quite  frankly.  Domestic 
tragedy,  he  said,  was  still  conceivable,  though 
it  was  fast  disappearing;  but  social  tragedy  was 
unthinkable.  In  Soviet  society  a  man  could  never 
be  crushed.  He  quoted  Vishnevsky's  "An  Opti- 
mistic Tragedy"  as  an  example  of  Soviet  tragedy 
in  that  it  had  a  happy  ending.  I  mentioned 
"Hamlet."  He  smiled. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  is  a  golden  page  of  the 
past."  He  added  that  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  create  the  anguish  of  a  Lear  or  Macbeth 
simply  did  not  exist.  "In  our  society,"  he  con- 
cluded, "there  may  be  occasional  collisions,  but 
there  are  no  defeats."  That  is  the  attitude,  and 
the  theater  reflects  it.  A  generation  of  actors  has 
thus  grown  up  whose  only  acquaintance  with 
tragic  emotion  is  restricted  to  the  classics. 

Another  theater  director,  going  still  further, 
explained  to  me  why  Communists  regarded  indi- 
vidualism, in  our  eyes  the  wellspring  of  tragedy, 
as  a  doubtful  social  system. 

"You  think  of  artists  as  crazy  individuals,"  he 
said,  "and  you  do  not  mind  sacrificing  a  whole 
generation  as  long  as  a  few  individual  rebels  turn 
out  a  few  poems  of  suffering  and  despair.  We 
would  rather  save  the  generation  and  do  without 
the  poets." 


Our  conception  of-  the  artist  as  an  individual 
rebel  was,  I  realized,  badly  in  need  of  revalua- 
tion. If  Russia  is  right,  the  pressures  which  pro- 
duce lyric  artists,  passionately  affirming  their  own 
selfhood,  are  inexorably  being  removed.  Collec- 
tive art  is  taking  their  place,  for  how  can  one 
epater  les  bourgeois  when  there  are  no  bourgeois 
to  epater? 

}.  D.  Salinger's  latest  story,  "Raise  High 
the  Roofbeams,  Carpenter,"  is  a  gloriously 
moving  piece  of  writing  about  the  preservation 
of  a  saint  in  a  vulgar  society.  The  saint  even- 
tually, and  with  tremendous  pathos,  commits 
suicide.  But  in  Utopia,  one  asks,  what  would 
Mr.  Salinger  write  about? 

There  are  many  bad  plays  in  Moscow  todav. 
Many  breasts  are  beaten,  many  flags  wagged, 
and  many  lectures  read.  But  there  are  no 
plays  that  are  merely,  in  Mr.  Zubov's  phrase, 
"aids  to  digestion."  The  theater  of  mindless 
farce  and  meaningless  melodrama  is  unknown. 
One  would  like  to  see  a  Western  theater  or- 
ganized on  Russian  lines  without  Russian 
ideology;  but  without  some  ideology  or  other,  the 
theaters  would  never  be  built  and  the  organiza- 
tion never  imposed. 

I  was  revolving  these  things  in  my  mind 
as  my  plane  rose,  bearing  me  away  from  the 
shashlik  territory,  across  the  boeuf  Stroganoff 
belt  into  the  Schnitzel  country.  I  landed  for  a 
while  at  Prague— sour  word,  which  rhymes  with 
nothing.  At  Brussels,  vulgarity  and  fecklessness 
started  to  flow  back  into  my  system.  By  the  time 
we  reached  London,  my  moral  disintegration  was 
complete;  yet  I  felt  an  individual  once  more, 
a  little  lost  and  purposeless  perhaps,  but  still  an 
individual,  going  to  hell  in  my  own  way  instead 
of  to  heaven  in  somebody  else's.  I  felt  specific, 
and  no  longer  generic. 

For  this  freedom  I  paid  the  ultimate  price.  My 
first  duty  on  leaving  the  airport  was  to  attend 
the  first  night  of  a  farce  about  pre-marital  sex. 
It  satirized  the  future  (universal  television  and 
progressive  education)  where  Russian  plays 
satirize  the  past.  By  Russian  standards  it  had 
scarcely  been  rehearsed  at  all,  yet  it  looked  over- 
rehearsed  to  the  point  of  seeming  mechanical. 
The  actors  imitated  not  life  but  other  actors;  the 
designer,  not  the  world  but  other  sets.  If  it  was 
a  success  the  management  might,  in  six  months' 
time,  be  tempted  to  gamble  some  of  its  profits 
on  a  moderately  tolerable  play.  I  thought  of 
Moscow,  swallowed  my  doubts,  and  decided  that 
ours  was  just  a  difference  of  approach.  Just  a 
simple  difference  of  approach. 


Albert  Parry 
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catches  up  with  the  Comrades 


Soviet  propaganda— still  effective  in  many- 
places  outside  Russia — is 
becoming  a  laughable  failure  at  home. 

AS  THE  Iron  Curtain  recently  lifted  a 
little  and  dozens  of  American  travelers  re- 
turned from  their  quick  Soviet  tours,  the  report 
spread  that— contrary  to  American  hopes— the 
average  Russian  firmly  believes  Soviet  propa- 
ganda. He  is  convinced  that  the  Soviet  system  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  human  systems,  and  he 
accepts  the  picture  of  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  presented  to  him  by  his 
rulers. 

On  September  5,  1955,  proceeding  from  this 
premise,  Senator  George  W.  Malone  urged  that 
we  cut  our  Voice  of  America  expenditures 
sharply  and  at  once.  Speaking  from  Moscow,  the 
Nevada  Republican  declared  that  in  the  nine 
days  of  his  travels  in  the  USSR  lie  had  seen  no 
evidence  of  any  real  disaffection  of  the  people. 

"Therefore  I  feel,"  he  said,  "that  the  propa- 
ganda disseminated  by  the  Voice  of  America  and 
other  United  States  agencies  designed  to  increase 
dissatisfaction  and  promote  resistance  to  the 
Soviet  rulers  is  pointless  and  wasteful." 

And  yet— 

Four  days  before  the  Senator  spoke,  the  Mos- 
cow Pravda  sadly  admitted— in  small  print,  to  be 
sure— that  the  Communist  party's  network  of 
evening  "universities"  in  Marxism-Leninism  had 
practically  failed  in  its  propaganda  work  in  the 
I9i  t-55  school  year.  "Low  attendance,  high  drop- 
ping-away  of  students,  unfulfillment  of  the  study 
plan"  were  noted  in  many  such  "universities." 
In  the  Stavropol  "university,"  for  instance,  fresh- 
man attendance  was  only  50  to  60  per  cent,  and 


by  the  last  semester's  end  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  student  body  had  dropped  out. 

At  the  textile  factory  "Red  Banner"  in  Moscow 
last  year,  according  to  Komsomolskaya  Pravda, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Communist  Youth  League, 
a  mere  270  of  the  more  than  3,000  young  workers 
took  courses  in  Marxism-Leninism,  and  "at  that, 
many  Komsomols  attended  school  irregularly." 

In  the  Literaturnaya  Gazeta  for  March  10, 
1955,  well-known  Soviet  writer  Ilya  Selvinsky 
lamented  that  to  many  a  Soviet  youth  today 
"labor  is  burden  only,"  and  not  "the  greatest 
treasure  that  exists  in  life.  He  has,  of  course," 
acknowledged  Selvinsky,  "heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  beauty  of  toil,"  he  has  been  exposed  to 
"verses,  articles,  radio  broadcasts,  but  he  con- 
siders all  these  nothing  more  than  empty  propa- 
ganda." 

Still  more  surprising,  the  Russian  people  are 
beginning  to  protest  openly  when  official  "mes- 
sages" become  tedious.  At  a  Moscow  metal  plant 
in  1954,  a  propagandist  read  his  talk  from  notes. 
"He  read  long  and  boringly,"  wrote  an  angry 
group  of  his  listeners  in  a  letter  published  in 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda.  "Later  we  learned  that 
Comrade  Gusev  prepared  his  text  way  back  in 
1952." 

He  had  delivered  it  repeatedly  at  various 
gatherings.  This  time,  the  audience  recognized 
the  familiar  words  and,  after  suffering  through  it 
for  an  hour  or  so,  began  to  yell:  "Enough!  Wind 
it  up!" 

In  an  equally  daring  mood,  the  humorous 
magazine  Krokodil  in  its  issue  of  October  20, 
1954,  presented  a  wryly  comic  saga  entitled 
"Neither  Sleep  nor  Rest,"  the  story  of  a  Soviet 
citizen  who  is  unable  to  escape  the  thunderous 
roar  of  the  official  broadcasts,  in  his  flat,  on  his 
vacation,  even  on  the  decks  of  a  Volga  steamer. 
As  a  loyal  citizen  he  concludes  his  sad  tale  with 
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the  assurance  that  he  loves  "symphonies,  songs, 
actors,  and  lecturers."  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  every  good  thing.  "I  beg  of  you,"  he  cries,  "do 
not  loud-speaker  me  so  fiercely  into  a  perfect 
daze." 

The  most  frequent  criticism  is  aimed  not  at 
the  broadcasts'  quantity,  but  at  their  quality. 
Pravda  itself  has  joined  the  chorus  of  complaints 
on  this  score,  citing  in  despair  and  derision  the 
title-slogan  of  a  typical  talk  by  a  Krasnoyarsk 
propagandist:  "Unity  and  Cohesion  of  the  Ranks 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  Leadership  Is 
the  Most  Important  Source  of  Strength  and 
Fighting  Preparedness  of  the  Party." 

Another  Pravda  writer  reported  the  lament  of 
a  village  Communist  official:  "We  talk  about 
how  the  Bolshevik  word  must  go  straight  to 
human  hearts,  but  some  of  these  lecturers  have 
no  'feel'  for  their  audiences.  There  he  goes,  the 
lecturer,  there  he  whirls  around  and  around— to 
show  off  his  learning:  'The  Kautskian  heresy  .  .  . 
analyzing  it  dialectically.'  I  tell  him,  'Speak  more 
simply,  more  clearly,'  but  he  pays  no  mind." 

In  addition  to  being  ponderous  and  often  out- 
dated—some talks  deal  with  year-old  events  as  if 
they  were  the  latest  news— much  Soviet  propa- 
ganda today  is  struggling  under  the  further 
blight  of  absentee  authorship.  In  Kishinev,  Soviet 
Moldavia,  a  girl  agitator  was  stumbling  through 
a  manuscript  not  long  ago  when  one  of  the 
lights  at  the  speakers'  table  went  out.  "At  once," 
recorded  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  "the  audience 
came  to  life.  A  gleeful  giggle  ran  from  row  to 
row:  'She  won't  figure  out  those  words  now.  She 
didn't  write  it  herself.'  " 

A  propagandist  in  the  Molotov  Region  who 
used  to  learn  newspaper  editorials  by  heart  and 
then  declaim  them  word  for  word  as  lectures  was 
asked  one  evening  after  his  talk  to  explain  an 
agricultural  term  he  had  used.  "That,"  he  re- 
plied blandly,  "I  do  not  know." 

For  all  these  reasons,  propaganda  audiences 
are  becoming  hard  to  collect,  even  in  the  most 
populous  areas.  And  since  a  new  post-Stalin  dis- 
pensation has  made  attendance  at  political  lec- 
tures no  longer  compulsory,  the  results  have  been 
what  you  might  expect:  Out  of  3,840  Komsomol 
groups  organized  in  the  Leningrad  Region  in  the 
1953-54  school  year  for  "political  education," 
only  1,796  completed  the  regulation  course.  In 
the  Kolpino  District  of  the  city  of  Leningrad,  out 
of  ninety-four  "political  circles,"  only  two  fin- 
ished the  course.  In  the  Kirish  District,  only 
eighteen  of  the  289  young  Communists  who 
enrolled  for  a  propaganda  class  were  with  it  at 
the  end. 


At  the  start  of  the  next  school  year,  in  Septem- 
ber 1954,  a  shrill  cry  came  from  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda:  some  Komsomols  were  actually  refusing 
to  listen  to  propagandists,  and  their  superiors 
only  shrugged  their  shoulders.  This  "liberal 
attitude"  of  the  young  people's  leaders  "deserves 
the  sharpest  possible  reprimand,"  wrote  a  high 
Komsomol  functionary. 

"The  principle  of  voluntary  participation,"  he 
continued  with  somewhat  curious  logic,  "does 
not  free  any  members  of  the  Communist  Youth 
League  from  their  obligation  to  laise  incessantly 
the  level  of  their  political  consciousness,  to  study 
the  foundations  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

The  Kremlin  has  blamed  small-fry  officials  and 
propagandists  for  the  present  situation  and  has 
told  everyone  to  keep  on  coming  to  meetings, 
classes,  and  club  sessions,  implying  that  the 
propaganda  will  soon  improve.  But  meanwhile 
awkward  reality  has  forced  the  commissars  to 
change  their  decrees.  On  September  1,  1955,  the 
first  day  of  the  current  school  year,  Pravda  an- 
nounced the  "curtailment  of  the  number  of 
lectures  and  seminars"  in  those  fading  Marxism- 
Leninism  "universities."  From  now  on  such 
classes  will  be  held  only  once  a  week  "and  ihe 
students  will  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  study 
on  their  own." 

GOD  SLIPS  BACK  IN 

IN  THE  provinces,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  propaganda  work  has  been  on  an 
even  steeper  down  grade.  Frequent  newspaper 
campaigns  to  improve  it  have  sometimes  had 
unexpected  results.  A  newspaper  in  the  Nov- 
gorod Region,  for  example,  decided  to  demon- 
strate, as  an  encouragement  to  others,  just  how 
good  a  propaganda  unit  in  a  typical  kolkhoz  or 
collective  farm  could  be.  It  called  on  the  proper 
Soviet  authorities  to  choose  the  unit  and  was 
told  that  "Kolkhoz  Victory's"  agitkollektiv  was 
"the  best  there  is— they  do  not  come  any  better." 
The  editor  sent  his  keenest  reporters  to  get  the 
story.  To  everyone's  dismay,  they  had  to  settle 
down  in  the  kolkhoz  for  several  days— to  teach 
the  propagandists  their  trade  from  scratch  before 
they  coidd  be  written  up. 

Trud,  making  a  survey  in  1955,  found  a  shock- 
ing  state  of  affairs.  In  the  machine-and-tractor 
stations  of  Turkmenia  and  Daghestan,  "red 
corners,"  those  traditional  centers  for  propa- 
ganda in  every  plant,  office,  dormitory,  and 
school,  had  been  taken  over  for  shops  or  living 
quarters.  And  even  if  the  "corners"  still  existed, 
they  were  frequently  not  serving  their  intended 
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purpose.  At  one,  in  Ashkhabad,  Soviet  Turk- 
man.i.  the  T rud  correspondent  finds  "fellows 
noisily  play  billiards  while  in  a  nook,  all  by  her- 
self, a  woman  reads  something  quietly,  prac- 
tically under  her  breath."  Officially,  of  course, 
she  is  doing  her  job  of  propagandizing  the 
workers. 

In  West  Siberia,  Byelorussia,  in  the  Pskov  and 
Velikyie  Luki  Regions  of  northwest  European 
Russia,  and  in  many  other  places  as  we'll,  Trud 
continued,  numerous  machine-and-tractor  sta- 
tions and  "a  majority  of  the  sovkhozes"  had  no 
propaganda  centers  of  any  variety.  In  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  other  republics,  schools  had  turned 
red  corners  into  living  quarters  for  students  and 
faculty. 

"The  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
USSR  knows  about  this,"  raged  Trud,  "but  takes 
no  measures.  Nor  are  the  trade-union  organiza- 
tions insistent  on  doing  away  with  it." 

Eleven  days  later  Trud  announced  that  the 
Ministry  of  Communications  was  just  as  negli- 
gent. In  the  Altai  Region,  reporters  discovered 
that  employees  of  the  ministry,  workers  in  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  and  other  offices  under 
the  ministry's  jurisdiction,  had  few  or  no  red 
corners  provided  for  them.  For  1955-60  the 
ministry  had  plans  for  thirty  additional  offices, 
each  with  a  red  corner  of  its  own.  "But,"  de- 
clared Trud,  "this  is  on  paper  only.  Not  a 
kopeck  has  been  set  aside  for  it  in  1955." 

Izvestia  has  been  equally  disturbed  by  the  con- 
ditions it  has  discovered.  In  November  1954  it 
revealed  that  a  certain  club  in  the  Chernigov 
Region  which  had  been  holding  the  Red  cham- 
pionship banner  since  1948  for  its  attendance 
record  offered  no  lectures,  no  propaganda  talks, 
"only  movies  and  dancing." 

Of  late  the  Moscow  press  has  been  noticing, 
with  much  alarm,  that  one  of  the  consequences 
of  this  neglect  is  the  growing  success  of  church 
services,  especially  in  the  provinces.  In  the 
absence  of  really  good  clubs  and  red  corners,  of 
popular  lecturers  and  shows,  young  and  old  are 
frequenting  the  well-lighted  churches,  listening 
to  sermons  and  choirs. 

There  may  be  good  cause  for  the  alarm.  On 
July  29,  1955,  the  Communist  party  secretary  of 
the  Leningrad  Region,  writing  in  Trud,  bewailed 
the  fact  that  in  his  propagandists'  talks  on 
atheism  there  was  nothing  but  "confusion  and 
ignorance."  Simultaneously  Krokodil  announced 
that  in  the  Vologda  Region  old  peasants  were 
stumping  the  Komsomol  propagandists.  To  the 
Komsomols'  argument  that  science  refutes  re- 
ligion, they  replied  with  such  bafflers  as:  "Take 
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that  great  scientist  Newton.  Why  did  he  believe 
in  God?" 

These  old  men,  observed  Krokodil,  are  not 
afraid  to  "tackle  even  atomic  energy."  They 
have  a  biblical  quotation  for  everything.  "And 
in  our  library,"  a  local  Communist  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "we  lack  not  only  books  on  anti- 
religious  topics.  We  don't  even  have  brochures 
on  such  subjects.  We  did  have  some,  but  that 
was  twenty  years  ago,  and  they  are  lost  by  now. 
And  yet,  you  can't  stop  those  old  guys  with  such 
newspaper  articles  as  'The  Universe  is  Limitless' 
and  'Is  There  Life  on  Mars?'  " 

"Much  help  is  needed  here,  and  quickly,"  con- 
cluded Krokodil. 

wanted:  culture  experts 

TH  E  loudest  clamor  of  all  is  about  the 
lack  of  qualified  "culture-and-propaganda" 
personnel.  Theoretically,  many  college  graduates 
should  be  found  for  such  work;  in  actuality,  men 
and  women  with  four  or  five  grades  of  schooling 
take  the  positions— and  then  do  next  to  nothing. 
Some  are  drunkards  or  embezzlers  of  funds  en- 
trusted to  them;  a  few  have  combined  lechery 
with  lecturing.  In  September  1954,  according  to 
Komsomolskaya  Prax'da,  the  culture-and-propa- 
ganda expert  in  the  village  of  Popovka  was  "fired 
for  drunkenness,  and  no  replacement  can  be 
found."  In  the  same  year,  according  to  Izvestia, 
a  district  which  boasted  nearly  250  propagandists 
had  less  than  half  that  number  actually  on  the 
job. 

At  the  beginning  of  1955,  Izvestia  devoted  a 
special  lead  editorial  to  remonstrating  with  the 
propagandists  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
great  hurry  to  "prepare"  the  voters  for  the  forth- 
coming elections.  Special  laggards  in  certain 
regions  were  singled  out,  and  the  editorial 
charged  sternly  that  many  propagandists  avoid 
"going  into  the  very  thick  of  the  voters  .  .  .  into 
the  flats  of  workers  and  employees,  into  the 
houses  of  kolkhoz  members." 

There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  getting 
volunteer  propagandists,  even  among  the  best 
qualified  comrades.  A  Komsomol  girl  in  the 
Khabarovsk  Region  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  was 
publicly  shamed  by  her  bosses  because  she  re- 
fused to  head  a  political  discussion  group. 
"There  is  no  payment  for  this  propaganda 
work,"  she  insisted,  "and  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  for  free." 

Yet  even  where  propaganda  jobs  are  paid  at 
regular  wages,  the  results  are  often  mediocre, 
although  the  rosters  of  speakers— especially  when 
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they  are  paid  by  the  lecture  rather  than  by  the 
month— are  full.  Into  a  village  of  Sumsky  Region 
in  the  Ukraine  recently  came  a  lecturer,  the 
first  in  many  months.  His  theme  was  "On  the 
Revolutionary  Alertness  of  the  Soviet  Man,"  but 
his  listeners  found  him  vague.  When  they  tried 
to  ask  him  questions,  he  curtly  refused  to  answer. 
The  next  day  he  announced,  "Today  I  will 
deliver  five  more  lectures."  Being  paid  by  the 
lecture,  he  was  anxious  to  run  up  a  sizable  hono- 
rarium.   But  the  listeners  refused  to  return. 

In  and  around  Moscow,  propagandists  who 
were  paid  per  lecture,  Pravda  reported,  were 
cramming  two-hour  programs  into  sessions  last- 
ing less  than  half  an  hour.  In  Kharkov,  where 
they  were  paid  by  the  hour,  "in  their  reports 
they  put  down  a  five-minute  participation  in  a 
discussion  as  a  two-day  seminar,"  and  sometimes 
recorded  "an  improbable,  monstrous,  fantastic 
tableau  of  lectures  lasting  forty-six  hours  with  no 
break!"  The  audiences  found  these  talks  unin- 
teresting and  incomprehensible,  but  even  as  the 
bookkeepers  demurred,  their  superiors  ordered 
the  bills  to  be  paid.  And  they  were  paid,  gasped 
Pravda. 

At  Kemerovo,  Central  Siberia,  an  actor  offered 
to  deliver  lectures  by  the  dozen  on  stakhanovism, 
written  for  him  by  his  daughter,  although  his 
only  qualifications  were,  in  his  own  words,  "dic- 
tion, a  good  voice,  gestures."  In  less  than  a 
month  he  had  given  seventy-two  talks  and 
pocketed  several  thousand  rubles.  "What  a  pig- 
gish trough!"  exclaimed  Pravda. 

Perhaps  the  chiefs  of  the  speakers'  bureaus  pay 
so  little  attention  to  this  situation  because  so 
many  of  them  have  big  or  little  rackets  of  their 
own.  In  "the  Leningrad  Region,  reported  Trud, 
the  trade  union  of  agricultural  produce  pur- 
chasing agents— employed  by  the  state,  of  course- 
was  allotted  an  agitmashina,  a  special  automobile 


outfitted  to  carry  speakers,  films,  posters,  and 
literature  to  the  countryside.  The  head  of  the 
union's  agitator-bureau  was  quite  efficient  about 
the  car:  he  kept  it  busy  bringing  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, and  other  produce  from  the  villages  for  his 
own  and  his  cronies'  use  and  for  reselling. 

A  great  many  of  the  attacks  on  propaganda  in 
Russia  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  orders  from 
above  to  criticize  this  or  that  as  a  safety  valve— 
thus  deflecting  the  people's  resentment  of  other, 
graver  deficiencies  and  injustices.  Some  of  the 
exposes  are  authored  by  careerists  trying  to  climb 
to  higher  jobs  by  knocking  down  their  competi- 
tors and  showing  themselves  loyal,  zealous,  able 
Communists.  But  some  of  the  clamor  is  spon- 
taneous and  genuine.  It  comes  from  convinced 
Communists,  especially  young  ones,  who  are  out- 
raged and  upset  by  the  damage  done  to  their 
dream  by  inept  or  cynical  propagandists. 

No  publicly  voiced  complaint,  no  Soviet 
expose,  however,  is  honest  enough  or  searching 
enough  to  get  to  the  base  of  what  ails  Soviet 
domestic  propaganda.  The  truth  is  that  by  now 
both  propagandists  and  their  listeners  or  readers 
know  too  well  the  wide  and  awful  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  in  the  Red  regime. 
And  in  1955,  the  final  year  of  the  fifth  Five  Year 
Plan,  people  could  not  accept  the  glowing  pic- 
ture of  a  classless,  free,  just  life  under  the  Soviet 
government  as  readily  as  some  of  them  did  in, 
say,  1918  or  1935. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II,  in  his  famous 
essay  on  the  sources  of  Soviet  conduct,  George 
F.  Kennan  suggested  that  the  Soviet  idea  can  be 
likened  to  a  dying  star.  Its  light  is  still  strong  at 
great  distances  from  the  star,  but  the  star  itself 
is  on  the  wane.  There  is  not  much  heat  or  light 
left  at  the  point  of  origin.  What  the  Soviet  press 
itself  tells  us  of  Soviet  propaganda  at  home  these 
days  seems  to  bear  out  Mr.  Kennan's  thesis. 
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ON  E  of  Kentucky's  building  inspectors  puzzled  over  a  cryptic  notation  on 
a  copy  of  the  specifications  for  a  new  General  Electric  plant.  It  read:  "Isaiah 
40:4."  The  Bible  reference  seems  better  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  development 
builder:  "Every  valley  shall  be  exalted  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
—From  the  Journal  of  the  A.I.A.,  November  1955. 
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TH  E  door  at  the  end  of  the  screened-in 
dining-room  whacked  shut  and  Golida 
stood  politely  behind  McAnder  until  McAnder 
put  down  his  fork  and  cocked  his  head  back. 
Golida  bent  close  to  the  manager  and  spoke 
softly  so  that  what  he  said  could  not  be  heard 
by  the  other  men  at  the  table. 

They  were  having  breakfast,  fresh  fruit— mostly 
breadfruit— and  fruit  juice,  as  usual.  And  pow- 
dered eggs  and  powdered  coffee  with  powdered 
milk.  As  usual.  The  morning  routine  had  so 
far  been  so  well  preserved  that  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  make  Frank  rouse  himself  from  that 
still-half-asleep  feeling.  In  a  while  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  lumber 
camp  would  be  out  in  the  fields  or  in  the  saw- 
mill, sweating  alongside  the  native  laborers.  But 
for  now  he  sat  at  the  table  almost  narcotically 
submerged  in  the  heat  of  his  coffee  and  the  hu- 
midity he  imagined  he  could  see  being  raised 
off  the  yellow-brown  river— the  M agdalena— by 
the  seven-in-the-morning  South  American  sun. 

McAnder,  partly  turning  from  Golida,  said, 
"You'd  better  tell  everyone  so  we'll  all  start  out 
even." 

"Some  of  my  men  were  out  on  the  west  road 
this  morning  and  found  new  paths  cut  across 
it  in  several  places.  They  were  cut  last  night." 

Frank  said  nothing.  He  was  newer  and  younger 
than  the  others.  But  he  could  feel  the  sudden 
tension,  as  if  a  wire  had  been  drawn  taut  around 
them  all.  Collins,  the  mill  foreman,  said,  "What 
about  the  other  roads?"  his  incredibly  thick  arms 
hanging  easy  at  his  sides  as  he  tipped  back  on 
his  chair. 

"The  mill  road,"  Golida  said,  "the  south  and 
north  river  roads  also.    All  the  roads,"  he  said. 
"Did  your  men  see  anyone?"  McAnder  said. 
"No, one." 


"What  about  across  the  river?"  Collins  said. 

"We  haven't  looked,"  Golida  said.  "I  just  got 
back  from  the  other  roads.  We  thought  at  first 
they  might  have  been  only  going  through  to  get 
upstream." 

"We  can  check  across  the  river  later,"  McAn- 
der said.  He  turned  back  to  Golida.  "Has 
anyone  checked  on  Montoy?" 

"He  was  in  the  shack  all  night,"  Golida  said. 
"He  said  he  could  not  sleep.  He  got  some  others 
to  play  cards  with  him.  They  were  still  playing 
when  I  went  by." 

"Did  the  others  bear  out  his  story?"  McAnder 
said. 

"Yes.    They  were  very  tired.    He  said  he 
couldn't  sleep.    They  stayed  up  with  him." 
"Did  you  believe  them?"  Collins  said. 
"Yes." 

"Who  were  they?"  McAnder  said,  a  look  of 
abstraction  on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  already 
writing  the  necessary  report  of  the  incident  for 
the  home  office.  Golida  named  them.  McAnder 
said,  "I  think  they'd  be  telling  the  truth." 

Frank's  right  hand,  of  itself,  rested  on  his  hol- 
ster. He  withdrew  it  self-consciously.  "What 
do  you  think  they're  here  for?" 

"Probably  after  Montoy,"  Collins  said.  He 
said  it  looking  directly  at  McAnder,  his  own 
body  still  rocking  slowly  and  evenly  on  the 
tilted  chair. 

"All  right,"  McAnder  said.  "I  know.  You 
told  me.  The  responsibility's  mine."  He  looked 
around  the  table.  "However,  I  don't  think  any- 
thing will  happen  unless  we  start  it.  After  all, 
we've  been  living  next  to  each  other  for  three 
years  now  and  nothing's  happened."  He  looked 
at  Collins.    "What  do  you  think,  John?" 

"You're  right,  I  suppose."  He  let  the  chair 
replace  its  two  front  legs  noiselessly  on  the  floor. 

"The  main  thing,"  McAnder.  said,  "is  just  to 
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go  through  a  normal  working  day.  I  want  you 
to  be  careful,  though,  to  keep  your  men  together 
all  the  time.  Close  together.  I  don't  want  any- 
one going  oft  alone.  And  I  don't  want  anyone 
to  be  able  to  go  off  alone.  If  you  see  them 
coming  in  I  want  you  to  move  back  into  camp." 
He  paused.  "John,  put  someone  up  on  top  of 
the  mill  with  glasses.  If  you  get  word  that  they're 
coming,  shut  the  saws  down  and  move  back  here. 
All  of  you  together." 

"Don't  you  think  someone  ought  to  stay  with 
the  machinery?"  Collins  said. 

"No.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  guard 
the  generator  back  here."  Turning  to  the  pilot, 
who  was  on  one  of  his  biweekly  supply  trips, 
McAnder  said,  "I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  you 
got  your  plane  out  right  away.  We  certainly 
won't  be  able  to  guard  it.  Golida,  get  some  men 
and  get  him  out  to  the  field.  You'd  better  stay 
until  he's  cleared  the  mountain." 

Tyler  got  up.  "Be  seein'  you,"  he  said.  He 
followed  Golida  out. 

Frank  watched  him  leave.  Tyler  had  been  his 
first  two  lessons.  First  by  lecture  and  then  by 
example.  The  example  had  been  Tyler  getting 
drunk  one  night  and  wandering  out  to  the  field. 
He'd  seen  someone  fooling  around  the  plane, 
thought  it  was  a  bandit,  and  shot  him.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  workers.  Frank  had  expected 
trouble.  A  massacre  even.  But  some  sort  of 
reprisal,  anyway.  There  had  been  none.  Not 
even  a  brooding  silence.  Nothing.  These  people 
cared  about  life  almost  nobly,  Frank  had  learned. 
But  they  accepted  categorically  all  of  its  tragedies 
as  if  they  were  meaningless  blunders.  These 
were  natives,  however.  These  were  not  the 
bandits. 

".  .  .  So,"  McAnder  said,  "keep  the  men  close 
together,  get  your  regular  jobs  done,  and  by  all 
means  don't  shoot  unless  you're  directly  at- 
tacked." 

"We  probably  won't  see  them  until  sundown, 
anyway,"  Collins  said.  "That's  their  favorite 
time." 

"John's  right  about  that,"  McAnder  said.  "We 
won't  see  them  till  sundown."  The  men  started 
getting  up.  "John,  I've  got  a  job  for  Frank.  I'll 
send  him  along  later."  Everyone  had  left. 
"More  coffee?" 

"No  thanks.  I'm  still  not  used  to  it.  I  can 
just  about  manage  a  cup  to  have  something  to 
smoke  on." 

McAnder  poured  himself  a  cup  of  coffee.  "Too 
bad  they  don't  give  you  a  course  in  handling 
bandits  in  forestry  school." 

"Dad  used  to  tell  me  about  them.  Except 
when  he  was  down  here  they  were  called  the 
People's  Rural  Movement." 

"Still  are.  Only  they've  been  so  completely 
beaten  for  so  many  years  they're  just  plain  or- 


dinary bandits  now."  Frank  drummed  on  the 
table  in  the  silence  after  the  remark. 

"Listen,  Joe  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  well,  I  just  hope  you 
aren't  planning  to  keep  me  under  lock  and  key 
because  of  my  being  the  boss's  son.  You  know 
what  I  mean  .  .  ." 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  I'd  send 
you  across  the  river  to  scout  the  cemetery  just 
to  make  sure  no  one  got  that  idea.  You  won't 
run  into  anything.  They're  not  interested  in 
us.  I  just  want  to  find  out  whether  they're  over 
there  too." 

"Fine,"  Frank  said. 

"Take  Xavier  with  you." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  getting  up. 

"And  remember,  no  fireworks  .  .  ." 

"Don't  worry,"  Frank  said,  the  door  whacking 
shut  behind  him. 

XAVIER  was  known  on  the  books  as  the 
horseboy,  although  there  were  no  horses  in 
the  camp— only  four  mules— and  Xavier's  main 
job  was  keeping  the  jeeps  running.  Still,  he 
prided  himself  on  being,  at  least  for  official  pur- 
poses, a  keeper  of  horses.  Secondly,  he  prided 
himself  on  his  mechanical  skill.  He  hoped 
eventually  to  become  either  a  chauffeur  for  one 
of  the  American  company  officials  in  Bogota,  or 
else,  in  his  grandest  dream,  a  chief  groom  for 
one  of  the  country  gentlemen  near  the  capital. 
In  the  meantime  he  kept  the  work  mules  im- 
maculately groomed,  and  the  motors  of  the  jeeps 
so  spotless  that  they  could  have  been  installed 
in  a  racing  car  for  the  Mexican  Cross-Country 
and  exhibited  before  the  world.  That  the  motors 
were  also  always  in  perfect  working  condition 
was  unquestioned,  even  by  himself,  though  he 
might  have  had  to  work  all  night  when  one,  or 
two,  or  even  three  of  the  motors  failed  simul- 
taneously. 

The  sun  was  hot  off  the  brown  water  already, 
although  it  was  only  nine  o'clock.  As  he  and 
Xavier  paddled  across  to  the  cemetery,  Frank 
was  very  careful  to  keep  his  hands  high  on  the 
neck  of  the  paddle  all  the  way  through  the  stroke. 
The  mouthfish  could  strip  all  the  flesh  off  your 
hand  faster  than  your  brain  could  realize  that 
your  hand  was  in  the  water.  Frank  was  careful 
to  crook  his  elbow  outward  instead  of  down. 
The  two  of  them  looked  like  stiff-jointed  au- 
tomatons as  they  paddled  across. 

The  river  could  be  taken  as  the  longest  in  the 
world  if  you  counted  the  tributaries  that  joined 
it  to  the  Amazon.  It  was  affected  by  the  tide 
all  the  way  to  these  tributaries.  Which  made 
it  the  prime  prey  of  the  bandits. 

The  river  was  navigated  by  several  almost-flat- 
bottomed  rear-wheelers,  looking  like  smaller- 
scale  models  of  their  Mississippi  ancestors.  Citi- 
zens of  the  country  who  couldn't  afford  the  air, 
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and  people  in  general  who  didn't  know  any 
better  or  just  didn't  care,  traveled  on  the  river- 
boats.  Every  so  often  a  riverboat  would  get 
caught  between  towns  when  the  tide  went  out 
and  the  river  became  a  creek.  The  boat  would 
have  to  sit  on  the  river  bottom  until  the  tide 
came  in  again.  But  before  the  tide  ever  came 
in  and  the  boat  could  move,  the  bandits  were 
there,  as  immediately  as  the  mouthfish  were 
there  when  any  flesh  touched  the  surface  of  their 
river. 

The  passengers  and  crew  were  usually  killed, 
the  boat  stripped  of  everything  valuable.  But 
the  boat  itself  was  left  intact— perfectly  intact— 
so  that  it  could  be  re-manned  and  continue  to 
bring  the  bandits  their  supplies  and  money.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  also  accepted.  Even  by  the 
government.  No  guards  were  provided.  The 
government  only  acted  when  the  bandits  raided 
outside  their  jungle  area.  Then  the  govern- 
ment would  send  troops  to  the  town  that  had 
already  been  raided  and  the  bandits  would  re- 
turn to  the  jungle.  At  first,  years  ago,  the 
government  troops  refused  to  go  into  the  jungle 
after  them.  Now  the  government  officials  no 
longer  thought  it  even  worth  while.  They  pre- 
ferred just  to  absorb  the  insult  of  having  out- 
lying towns  occasionally  raided.  It  was  accepted 
by  everyone. 

FROM  time  to  time  Frank  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Xavier's  face.  Xavier  looked  completely  un- 
concerned, as  if  the  bandits  weren't  even  there, 
as  if  the  bandits  moved  in  an  entirely  different 
reality.  His  face  looked  like  the  face  of  one  who 
is  being  patient  with  children.  Hell,  Frank 
thought,  maybe  he  doesn't  care.  Anyway,  it  was 
a  very  effective  act  to  put  on  for  an  American. 

They  beached  the  canoe  and  Frank  pulled  it 
high  up  into  the  brush  so  that  if  anyone  tried 
to  take  it  while  they  were  in  the  cemetery  they'd 
have  to  make  a  lot  of  noise.  Frank  unsnapped 
his  holster  flap  and  bent  the  flap  backwards  so 
that  it  slid  into  his  belt  and  was  held  there, 
leaving  the  .45  open  to  his  hand.  Xavier  had 
no  sidearra.  Frank  unsheathed  his  machete  and 
carried  it  in  his  left  hand.  Again  he  noticed 
that  Xavier  left  his  machete  in  its  sheath. 

"We'll  stay  together,"  Frank  said,  and  then, 
maybe  as  compensation  for  his  discretion  or  for 
his  .45  or  lor  having  takenout  the  machete,  he 
took  the  lead  on  the  path  into  the  graveyard. 

It  was  a  matted  floor,  sheltered  by  thick- 
trunked  trees  that  were  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
tall.  Sunlight*  filtered  through  to  the  earth 
without  ever  striking  it  directly.  Posts  that 
reached  Frank's  waist  angled  up  haphazardly 
all  around  the  floor.  Each  post  was  centered  in 
a  mound,  and  the  time  of  its  presence  there  could 
be  measured  by  how  settled  the  mound  was.  On 
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each  post  was  a  mailbox,  kept  shiny  new,  and 
a  few  colored  ribbons  hung  from  each  mailbox. 
The  ribbons  were  always  changed  before  they 
became  weather-worn.  Looking  at  them,  Frank 
thought  of  the  native  who  had  been  shot  by  the 
pilot,  and  of  their  death— the  natives'  death— 
which  was  much  more  beautiful  than  the  white 
men's  death,  somehow  much  more  appealing, 
somehow  maybe  even  of  a  different  world  en- 
tirely. .  .  . 

He  didn't  finish  the  thought  because  he  was 
walking  straight  for  an  opening  that  had  been 
hacked  very  recently.  He  stopped  frigidly,  his 
hand  again  on  his  automatic.  The  jungle  was 
thick  and  the  path  had  been  cut  through  it  as 
if  by  a  machine. 


"Xavier,"  he  said,  not  looking  around,  his  eyes 
trying  to  see  deeper  into  the  path  than  was 
possible. 

He  turned.  Xavier  was  gone.  He  thought 
automatically,  Xavier  is  half-Spanish,  half-white, 
and  did  not  search  the  thought  at  all.  Without 
turning  he  backed  slowly  away  from  the  path 
until  his  back  hit  something  and  his  finger  Went 
tight  on  the  automatic  and  nothing  happened. 
He  turned.  It  was  only  one  of  those  absurd  mail- 
boxes. Simultaneously  his  thoughts  went  back- 
wards and  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  the  .45 
out  and  then  surprised  that  it  hadn't  gone  off. 
Then  he  realized  that  the  safety  was  on  and 
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replaced  the  weapon  in  his  holster,  and  then 
became  ashamed  that  he  would  have  just  auto- 
matically, for  no  reason  at  all,  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  if  the  safety  hadn't  been  on,  and  McAnder 
telling  them  not  to  shoot.  .  .  . 

Xavier  said,  "The  same  over  there."  He 
pointed.  There  was  another  opening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  graveyard.  The  bandits  must 
now  parallel  the  river,  were  perhaps  watching 
them.  .  .  .  Frank  was  furious  at  Xavier.  He 
almost  insulted  the  horseboy,  but  read  his  own 
motives,  and  then  became  more  infuriated.  Had 
it  not  been  for  Xavier  and  keeping  face  in  front 
of  him,  Frank  would  have  backed  all  the  way 
to  the  river.  Instead,  he  turned  and  took  the 
lead  on  the  path  that  led  back  to  the  boat,  happy 
that  he  had  Xavier  behind  him,  between  him 
and  the  bandits,  and  happy  that  he  was  furious 
enough  not  to  question  his  own  courage  about  it, 
and  happy  that  he  could  get  away  with  it  without 
Xavier  knowing  why  he  went  first. 

When  they  recrossed  the  river  Frank  had  to 
sit  in  the  stern  as  he  had  coming  over.  At  any 
instant  he  expected  to  feel  his  head  exploding. 
He  kept  his  head  bent  so  that  it  offered  a  small 
target  from  behind.  Also,  he  tried  to  move  from 
side  to  side  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  quite  a  sitting 
target.  He  wondered  whether  Xavier  was  aware 
of  all  this.  But  Xavier  did  not  turn  until  they 
were  ready  to  beach  the  boat.  Frank  left  him 
like  a  personal  servant  to  complete  the  task. 

TH  E  routine  was  broken  only  at  lunch 
when  everyone  came  back  to  the  camp  to 
eat  instead  of  staying  in  the  field.  McAnder  had 
posted  double  lookouts.  After  the  door  had 
whacked  shut  several  times  and  they  were  all 
served,  McAnder  said,  "Well,  Frank  tells  me 
they're  across  the  river  too." 

'We  don't  have  to  worry  about  them  coming 
from  over  there,"  Collins  said,  not  even  looking 
up  from  his  food. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  At  any  rate,  Golida  is 
certain  we  don't  have  anything  to  worry  about 
anyway  till  sundown." 

"What  about  Montoy?"  one  of  the  field  fore- 
men said. 

"I'd  certainly  like  to  get  him  out  of  here, 
but  I  wasn't  even  thinking  in  those  terms  when 
I  sent  the  plane  out." 

"I  guess  none  of  us  were,"  Collins  said. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  there's  no  way  of  getting 
him  out  now.  Even  if  we  could  I'm  not  so  sure 
it'd  be  a  good  idea.  Right  now  I  think  they're 
just  interested  in  him.  If  we  got  him  out  they 
might  take  everything  out  on  us." 

"You're  right  about  that,"  Collins  said. 

"I  told  him  to  stay  in  his  bunkhouse," 
McAnder  said.  "But  I  won't  try  to  stop  him  if 
he  tries  to  leave." 


"It'd  be  suicide  if  he  tried."  Collins  said.  "And 
he  must  know  that." 

The  field  foreman  said,  "As  long  as  he's  here 
I  feel  a  whole  lot  better.  I  don't  want  those 
jokers  to  walk  in  and  not  find  him." 

"What'll  they  do  to  him?"  Frank  said. 

"Well,  they'll  be  reclaiming  their  own,  so  to 
speak,"  McAnder  said.  "He's  broken  their 
code.  .  .  ." 

"Yeah.  But  what'll  they  do  to  him?" 

"I  can't  say,"  McAnder  said,  all  too  quickly. 

"You've  radioed  out?"  Collins  said. 

McAnder  nodded  yes. 

"Fat  chance  we've  got  of  the  government  send- 
ing help,  even  by  foot,"  one  of  the  men  said. 
"They'd  be  afraid  of  arriving  in  time."  Then  he 
paused.  "Any  chance  of  the  company  sending  any 
sort  of  help?" 

"They  can't  muster  anything  that'd  do  any 
good,"  Collins  said. 

"Well,"  McAnder  said,  "at  least  we  made  the 
experiment." 

Frank  was  thinking  about  Montoy.  He'd  come 
into  the  camp  two  nights  before  dressed  in  knee- 
length  shorts,  army  boots,  and  an  old  army  shirt. 
He  had  an  army  pack  on  his  back,  carried  a  rifle, 
wore  a  machete,  a  sidearm,  and  two  cartridge 
belts.  He'd  wanted  to  go  to  work  for  the 
Americans.  McAnder  put  him  on  as  a  regular 
laborer.  Montoy  had  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 
.  .  .  The  only  trouble  was,  he  was  a  deserter  from 
the  bandits. 

"The  political  situation  here  is  this,"  McAnder 
had  said  when  Frank  first  arrived  at  the  camp. 
"The  Conservatives  are  always  in  power.  They 
control  the  army.  The  Liberals  don't  even 
bother  to  try  to  get  to  the  polls.  They  just  keep 
up  their  self-respect  by  talking  in  terms  of  their 
'forces  in  the  hills'— the  bandits— and  by  talking 
in  terms  of  'next  year.'  "  Frank  had  asked  about 
the  bandits. 

"Well,  as  far  as  we're  concerned,  they're  a 
pretty  harmless  lot.  They  want  to  keep  us  as 
friends  in  case  they  ever  get  into  power.  Very 
simply  because  we're  one  of  the  few  economic 
mainstays  of  the  country.  If  they  ever  do  get  into 
power  they'll  try  to  throw  us  out,  but  not  until 
they're  damned  sure  they  can  do  as  well.  So 
they've  never  bothered  us." 

Then  Collins  had  said,  "What  it  comes  to  is 
this.  All  the  guys  who  never  get  po  be  anything 
more  than  sergeants  in  the  army  or  clerks  in  the 
government  because  they're  Liberals  take  off  for 
the  hills  and  join  one  of  the  bandit  gangs. 
There're  about  three  or  four  groups.  Maybe  a 
thousand  all  together  including  the  women  and 
the  children.  They  just  live  in  the  jungle  and 
the  men  kick  up  a  row  every  so  often.  It's  almost 
a  private  nation  in  there,  with  a  kind  of  inter- 
locking joint-chief-staff." 
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"What'U  they  do  to  Montoy?"  Frank  asked 
again. 

"They'll  come  in  and  get  him,"  Collins  said. 

Frank  decided  not  to  push  the  question  any 
further.  He  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  getting 
an  answer. 

He  was  to  be  a  lookout  that  afternoon.  Walk- 
ing out  to  the  mill  with  Collins,  both  of  them 
curving  rifles,  he  said,  "You  mean  we're  just 
going  to  let  them  take  him?" 

"Not  much  choice,"  Collins  said.  "There'll 
be  a  helluva  lot  more  of  them  than  us." 

"But,  my  God,  we  can't  just  let  them  take 
him!" 

"They'd  rip  us  to  shreds.   And  it  wouldn't 
do  any  good  anyway." 
"But  Jesus!" 

"Listen,"  Collins  said,  suddenly  sharp,  "don't 
you  but  Jesus  me!  There's  not  a  damn  thing  we 
can  do,  and  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  it." 

Up  on  the  roof  of  the  mill  the  sun  was  sick- 
eningly  hot.  Frank  didn't  feel  well  anyway,  as 
if  his  lunch  were  just  molding  heavy  in  his 
stomach.  He  felt  like  vomiting,  but  he  didn't 
dare.  Not  that  they'd  hear  him  through  the 
mill  racket,  but  his  relief  would  find  the  mess. 

Thinking  about  Montoy  made  the  feeling 
wrorse,  so  he  switched  to  the  pleasantest  thing  he 
could  think  of.  Which  was  Judy.  And  how  he'd 
be  marrying  her  when  he  got  back  to  the  States 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  got  her  last  letter 
out  of  his  back  pocket.  It  was  clammy  and  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  left  outside  somewhere  and 
rained  on  and  dried  in  the  sun.  But  it  hadn't 
been  left  outside,  it  was  just  his  sweating  through 
the  pocket.  The  letter  had  taken  on  the  curve 
of  his  rump. 

On  second  thought  he  put  the  letter  back.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  keeping  a  lookout.  He  forgot 
his  stomach  for  a  moment  while  he  wished  that 
Judy  could  see  him  now  .  .  .  the  rifle  and  the 
.45  and  the  glasses,  and  the  sweat-stained  shirt 
and  the  hat,  and  bandits  expected  and  him  on 
guard.  He  could  almost  hear  himself  telling  her 
the  story  in  bed  some  night.  .  .  . 

But  then  Montoy  and  the  vomit  feeling  were 
back  and  he  even  gagged,  though  without  getting 
rid  of  anything.  He  felt  better  after  gagging 
and  he  wished  he  could  smoke,  but  it  was  too 
hot  to  smoke  and  the  thought  of*  the  taste  of  the 
cigarette  dry  and  harsh  in  the  sun  made  him 
immediately  not  want  the  cigarette.  Besides,  he'd 
catch  hell  for  smoking  around  the  mill  anyway. 

But  you  couldn't  just  let  them  take  Montoy. 
He  was  thinking  in.  terms  of  movies  and  he  knew 
it.  But  it  didn't  make  any  difference.  He  was 
thinking  about  how  he'd  always  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  old  West  and  carry  a  six-gun,  and 
how  he'd  always  figured  that  even  though  he  was 
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chicken  in  a  lot  of  things,  what  he'd  learned 
from  movies  (all  right,  movies!)  would  back  him 
up  no  matter  what  situation  he  got  into.  Well, 
goddammit,  this  is  like  the  movies!  They  always 
outnumber  you. 

He  kept  thinking,  so  what  if  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  movies,  someone,  sometime,  must  have 
pulled  off  a  movie  stunt  in  reality.  It  would 
be  just  fighting  it  out  in  a  bar  (all  right,  the 
movies!),  or  even  better,  like  the  British  holed 
up  in  a  stockade  in  India.  You  have  to  do  some- 
thing. You  can't  just  let  them  come  in  and  get 
him  and  take  him  off. 

He  felt  amazingly  better.  The  idea  of  what 
might  happen  to  him  scared  him  so  that  the 
scared  feeling  was  like  ice-cold  courage.  It  com- 
pletely dissolved  the  nauseous  feeling.  Hell,  it 
must  be  right.  .  .  . 

The  blue  haze  on  the  mountains  and  hills 
looked  awfully  quiet  and  peaceful.  He  felt  as  if 
what  he  was  going  to  do  would  stand  up  to  their 
judgment,  while  the  other  thing,  the  letting  them 
take  him,  wouldn't. 

Mc  A  N  D  E  R  got  everyone  back  to  the 
camp  early.  It  was  about  four  thirty 
.when  they  all  gathered,  natives  and  staff,  around 
the  staff  living  quarters  in  the  center  of  the 
camp.  McAnder  was  busy.  He'd  stocked  some  of 
the  houses  with  rifles  and  put  half  the  workers 
and  half  the  staff  members  in  different  buildings, 
with  orders  to  the  staff  not  to  issue  rifles  unless 
the  bandits  started  shooting  or  attacking.  The 
rest  of  them  stood  outside  the  bunkhouses.  Frank 
noticed  that  Xavier  had  removed  himself  from 
the  main  groups  and  was  standing  about  twenty 
feet  away  leaning  against  a  tree.  He  was  no 
longer  wearing  his  machete.  But  then,  he  had  no 
reason  to,  normally,  unless  he  were  going  into 
the  field. 

Frank  said  to  Collins,  "Where's  Montoy?" 

"He's  in  his  bunkhouse.  Playing  cards,  I  think. 
If  he's  smart  and  he's  planning  a  break  he  won't 
try  it  until  the  very  last  second."  Collins  looked 
out  toward  the  mill.  "Watch  yourself,  kid,  here 
they  come.  .  .  ." 

Frank  saw  them  coming.  They  were  already 
past  the  mill,  walking  with  their  arms  linked 
together.  He  followed  the  line  with  his  eyes.  It 
swept  all  around  them  in  a  tremendous  arm- 
linked  U  from  river  bank  to  river  bank.  They 
had  just  stepped  out  of  the  jungle  and  they  were 
walking  in,  the  center  of  the  U  aimed  at  Montoy's 
bunkhouse.  They  were  dressed  the  same  as 
Montoy  had  been  when  he'd  first  come  in,  except 
that  they  wore  no  packs  and  their  rifles  were 
slung  in  back.  Some  of  them,  Frank  saw,  wore 
sneakers. 

He  wanted  to  raise  his  hand  from  his  side 
and  at  least  place  it  on  the  .45.  But  he  couldn't. 
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He  physically  couldn't.  His  whole  body  was  that 
way. 

He  saw  Xavier  step  out  from  the  tree  and 
stand  there  facing  the  bandits.  Frank's  stomach 
tightened  up.  He  thought  he  might  scream.  They 
were  walking  directly  toward  Xavier.  Xavier 
didn't  move.  When  they  were  ten  feet  away 
Xavier  spat  on  the  ground.  Frank  had  no  control 
over  himself.  His  eyes  snapped  shut.  The  most 
he  wanted  was  not  to  see  it,  not  to  hear  it.  .  .  . 

It  was  only  an  instant.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  the  bandits  had  silently  parted  and  gone  by 
Xavier  and  then  stopped  in  front  of  him.  He 
couldn't  look  at  them.  He  looked  at  their  shoes. 
They  were,  perhaps,  six  feet  away.  In  the  silence 
he  heard  Xavier  spit  again.  He  tried  to  raise  his 
eyes,  but  he  couldn't.  He  was  afraid  his  hand  or 
his  arm  from  being  held  so  still  might  jerk  and 
they'd  shoot  him  thinking  he  was  going  to  try 
to  get  his  gun. 

He  moved  his  whole  body  sideways  to  them. 
Then  he  saw  the  group,  their  weapons  still 
bolstered,  going  toward  Montoy's  bunkhouse. 
Before  they  got  to  the  door  there  was  the  sound 
of  a  shot  from  inside.  They  didn't  even  go  in. 
They  turned,  and  the  whole  line  moved  back  into 
the  jungle,  some  of  them  walking  backwards 
toward  the  jungle,  but  still  moving  back  into  it. 
They  were  gone  and  they  might  never  have  been 
there. 

Suddenly,  everyone  was  running  toward 
Montoy's  bunkhouse.  Collins  had  already 
blocked  the  door.  The  talking  was  very  loud.  It 
was  all  around  him.  He  turned  and  ran  down  to 
the  dock.  Bent  double  over  one  of  the  posts  and 
holding  on  to  it  he  threw  up  into  the  river. 

FROM  beyond  the  screening  and  the  netting 
there  were  the  usual  night  noises.  Frank  was 
lying  face  down  on  his  bed.  His  .45  and  its  belt 
and  holster  lay  on  his  desk. 

McAnder  had  come  in  and  had  sat  down  on  his 
desk  chair.  He'd  been  talking  lor  a  long  time. 
Frank  couldn't  listen.  He'd  tried.  Even  McAnder 
must  have  known,  must  have  known  that  he'd 
believed  he  should  have  done  something.  .  .  . 

Frank  could  smell  the  pipe  smoke.  "You 
know,"  McAnder  was  saying,  "the  worst  possible 
thing  you  could  have  done  would  have  been  to 
try  to  start  something.  You  would  have  killed 
us  all."  He  stopped.  Then  he  said,  "You  know, 
that  wasn't  even  a  test.  If  you're  looking  for 
real  tests  you'll  find  enough  of  them  as  you  grow 
older.  Only  a  fool  woidd  have  thought  that  was 
a  test."  Frank  heard  him  sucking  on  his  pipe 
"You  know,  son,  it's  not  necessary  to  have  all  the 
guts  in  the  world.  Because  that  would  mean 
you'd  just  have  sheer  guts.  Nothing  yon  ever  did 
would  have  any  meaning.  You'd  just  be  a 
damned  fool.   Look,"  he  said,  "you  like  John. 


Don't  you  think  enough  of  him  to  know  thai  il 
something  could  have  been  done  he'd  have  done 
it?"  He  stopped.  "Tell  me,"  he  said. 

"I  guess." 

"Come  on." 

"Yes.  He  would  have." 

"Listen,  Frank,  we're  all  out  in  the  main  room. 
We've  got  some  Scotch  and  we'll  probably  spend 


the  night  drinking  it.  A  drink'd  do  you  a  lot  of 
good.  And  you'll  see  what  I  mean.   You'll  see 
why  we  didn't  do  anything." 

But  it  was  me,  Frank  thought,  who  didn't  do 
anything. 

"Why  don't  you  come  out  and  join  us?" 

"I  will,"  Frank  said.  "In  a  lew  minutes." 

"And  don't  forget  to  put  this  back  on  tomor- 
row," McAnder  said,  tapping  the  .45.  "I'll  wait 
for  you  inside." 

Still,  it  was  me  who  didn't  do  anything.  They 
knew  not  to  do  anything. 

He  was  worried  the  drink  might  make  him 
sick.  But  he  couldn't  stay  off  like  this,  he  couldn't 
keep  staying  oft  alone  like  a  little  boy  feeling- 
bad.  He  wondered  how  he'd  be  able  to  walk  into 
that  room  after  not  going  to  dinner  and  staving 
off  like  this.  He  could  see  them  turning  to  look 
at  him  with  them  knowing  that  he'd  thought  be 
should  have  done  something,  and  not  having 
done  it.  .  .  .  Because  I'm  gutless,  he  said  to  him- 
self. 

Hut  be  had  to  go  back  inside.  He  had  to  do 
that.  He  bad  to  force  himself.  No  matter  what, 
lie  stood  up.  conscious  of  the  smell  of  his  own 
<lot lies,  his  own  sweat.  One  of  the  first  things 
he'd  noticed  when  he  got  here  was  the  same 
smell  on  everyone  else.  He'd  gotten  used  to  it 
and  hadn't  noticed  it  again  till  now. 

He  had  to  stop  thinking,  make  his  mind  a 
blank  before  he  could  do  it.  But  then  he  went 
out  to  the  main  room. 


Avis  Carlson 


ST.  LOUIS 
WAKES  ITSELF  UP 


By  unusual  methods — which  other  cities 
might  do  well  to  consider — a  group  of 
energetic  Midwesterners  have  yanked  their 
community  out  of  its  long  slide  into  decay. 

UNTIL  recently  St.  Louis,  the  oldest  city 
in  the  Midwest,  was  also  the  most  stag- 
nant. In  1951  when  Edwin  Clark,  a  powerfully 
built  dynamo  of  a  man  with  a  deep  rumbling 
voice,  arrived  in  town  as  the  new  president  of 
the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  he 
cast  one  look  at  his  surroundings  and  announced 
bluntly:  "This  is  a  decadent  city." 

Today  that  adjective  is  wholly  inappropriate. 
There  are  signs  of  activity  on  every  hand.  This 
month  a  commodious  new  airport  is  being  dedi- 
cated to  replace  the  cramped  quarters  which 
long  handicapped  Lambert  Field.  Downtown, 
the  finishing  touches  are  being  put  on  the  new 
park  in  the  Plaza  project,  and  the  city  is  adver- 
tising for  developers  to  put  up  middle-income 
apartment  buildings  to  replace  the  shabby  slums 
demolished  last  summer.    Tenants  are  moving 
into  three  good-sized  public  housing  develop- 
ments, and  bids  are  being  taken  for  the  second 
phase  of  construction  in  these  projects  which 
will  eventually  total  3,000  units.    Contracts  are 
being  let  for  the  substructural  work  on  the  out- 
going leg  of  the  Interregional  Highway.  In 
South  St.  Louis  and  on  the  North  Side,  pilot 
rehabilitation  work  in  two  sixty-year-old  neigh- 
borhoods is  beginning  to  show  results.    At  City 
Hall,  every  Department  is  watching  work  take 
shape  on  the  drawing  boards,  and  the  Plan  Com- 
mission is  in  the  middle  of  a  special  block-by- 
block  study  of  the  trends  and  needs  of  the  cen- 
tral business  section. 


And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Led  by  a 
college-professor  mayor  and  a  small  group  of 
energetic  business  leaders— conspicuous  among 
them  the  same  Mr.  Clark— the  stolid  old  city  has 
gone  through  a  series  of  dramatic  special  elec- 
tions which  have  shaken  it  up  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, reversing  what  had  seemed  like  an 
irreversible  drift  into  decay. 

Between  1947  and  1953,  when  other  nearby 
cities  like  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  and  Kansas  City 
were  organizing  well  publicized  building  and 
neighborhood  conservation  programs-clearing 
slums,  attempting  to  unsnarl  traffic  problems, 
and  trying  in  every  possible  way  to  meet  the 
growing  challenge  of  the  exodus  of  both  business 
and  population  to  the  suburbs— the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  voted  clown  five  different  bond  issues 
to  improve  their  city.  In  1950  they  rejected  a 
new  Charter,  mostly  because  it  provided  for  an 
earnings  tax.  In  1951  they  turned  their  backs 
on  a  school-bond  issue.  And  as  late  as  1953  they 
refused  a  modest  proposal  to  clear  the  down- 
town Plaza  area  for  redevelopment. 

The  problem  was  intensified  because  St.  Louis' 
boundaries  are  rigidly  fixed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  on  one  side  and  the  Missouri  State  Con- 
stitution on  the  other.  The  city  cannot  expand. 
Consequently  its  tax  base  hardly  increased  at 
all  while  the  value  of  the  dollai  steadily  shrank 
and  many  new  services  began  to  be  demanded. 
Even  though  it  was  not  decently  maintaining 
its  bridges,  streets,  and  public  institutions,  the 
city  was  in  constant  financial  hot  water.  And 
as  the  well-to-do  moved  to  the  surrounding 
countryside,  the  slums  spread.  Neither  the  war 
workers  who  stayed  on  in  St.  Louis  factories 
nor  the  Negroes  who  migrated  from  the  Deep 
South  in  increasing  numbers  had  the  income  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  In  March  1953  the  City 
Plan  Commission  had  to  announce  that  more 
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than  half  of  all  the  dwelling  units  and  39  per 
cent  of  all  the  blocks  in  St.  Louis  were  either- 
blighted  or  fit  only  to  be  demolished.  Not  a 
single  new  downtown  office  building  had  been 
put  up  since  1926. 

Politically,  too,  the  city  was  headed  downhill. 
The  civic  leaders  moved  to  St.  Louis  County 
and  left  the  city  proper  to  its  own  devices.  In 
low-income  wards,  political  leadership  was  plod- 
ding and  opportunistic.  In  the  prosperous  wards, 
the  main  concern  was  to  keep  down  taxes.  And 
the  city's  institutions  reflected  these  conditions. 
Hospitals  were  overcrowded  and  under-equipped. 
The  Infirmary,  as  the  old  people's  home  is  called, 
was  a  hundred  years  old  and  crammed.  The 
Workhouse,  built  during  the  Civil  War,  was  ripe 
for  the  riots  which  inevitably  plagued  it.  The 
school  system  staggered  under  the  double  burden 
of  segregation  and  overcrowded  old  buildings— 
47  per  cent  of  them  fifty  or  more  years  old,  10 
per  cent  of  them  at  least  seventy-five  years  old. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  St.  Louis  County, 
which  surrounds  the  city  on  the  Missouri  side 
but  is  governmentally  separate  from  it,  spawned 
other  difficulties.  Because  water  must  run  down- 
hill, a  half-million  people  and  a  growing  assort- 
ment of  industries  had  to  empty  their  sewage 
into  the  St.  Louis  trunk  lines,  never  built  to 
handle  any  such  load.  The  results  were  stench, 
health  hazards,  and  flooding  storm  sewers. 

Hordes  of  new  cars  clogged  St.  Louis'  narrow 
old  streets.  Finding  itself  with  fewer  riders,  the 
Public  Service  Company  raised  its  fares  and  cut 
down  its  lines  and  trips,  prompting  still  more 
people  to  drive  to  work.  Other  cities  faced  this 
problem  with  new  expressways.  St.  Louisans 
merely  bickered  about  where  to  put  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  1953,  a  solitary  new  expressway 
was  in  the  works— in  the  paper  stage. 

This  was  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1953  when 
other  cities  were  well  advanced  in  planning  and 
actual  reconstruction  work.  But  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  St.  Louisans  went  out  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  Plaza  area  slum 
clearance  they  had  vetoed  just  six  months  before. 
In  February  1954,  they  and  their  neighbors  in 
St.  Louis  County  voted  to  set  up  a  Metropolitan 
Sewer  District,  the  first  functional  consolidation 
of  the  two  areas.  The  following  September, 
they  put  the  city's  finances  in  order  by  voting 
into  their  forty-year-old  Charter  the  very  earnings 
tax  that  had  doomed  the  proposed  new  Charter 
in  1950. 

In  May  1955,  they  picked  up  a  yard-long 
ballot  and  voted  yes  on  each  of  twenty- 
three  bond  issues  for  an  astounding  total  of 
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$1 10,639,000— at  that  time  the  biggest  bond  issue 
to  have  been  put  up  by  any  American  city  since 
the  war. 

And  then,  just  for  good  measure,  they  voted 
$16,295,000  more  for  public  school  moderniza- 
tion and  new  buildings. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A  MIRACLE 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million 
dollars  (which  may  be  tripled  when  all 
the  federal,  state,  and  private  funds  for  highways 
and  redevelopment  are  added  in)  is  an  impressive 
sum  for  any  city  of  850,000  people  to  put  up.  In 
St.  Louis  it  is  close  to  a  miracle.  It  provides  for 
three  new  expressways,  an  urban  redevelopment 
project,  viaducts  and  street  widenings,  modern 
street  lighting,  neighborhood  rehabilitation, 
new  parks  and  playgrounds,  voting  machines, 
new  hospitals  and  health  centers,  new  institu- 
tional buildings,  a  new  municipal  wharf,  new 
branch  libraries,  improvements  in  the  zoo  and 
art  museum,  even  a  new  planetarium. 

The  story  behind  the  miracle,  like  most  such 
stories,  has  a  number  of  threads,  one  of  which 
is  time.  When  conditions  get  bad  enough,  even 
the  most  reluctant  citizens  concede  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  In  St.  Louis'  case,  a  dogged 
attempt  at  public  education  supplemented  time. 
The  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Democrat 
thundered  persistently  at  indifferent  citizens  to 
wake  up  to  the  facts.  In  a  pointed  series  entitled 
"Progress  or  Decay,"  the  Post-Dispatc/i  thrust 
shocking  pictures  of  actual  deterioration  under 
its  readers'  noses.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce plugged  away  at  the  need  for  action  in  a 
weekly  radio  program,  "Wake  Up,  St.  Louis." 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  struck  out  at  the 
fantastically  complicated  governmental  struc- 
ture: in  St.  Louis  County  there  are  96 
incorporated  municipalities  and  158  taxing  au- 
thorities, while  the  city  of  St.  Louis  has  44  hoards 
and  commissions  plus  a  "hidden"  county  gov- 
ernment whose  officials,  being  elected,  are  free 
to  rim  their  offices  outside  the  city's  civil-service 
system. 

While  all  this  alarm-sounding  seemed  not  to 
make  the  slightest  dent  in  public  apathy,  it 
undoubtedly  helped  to  create  a  climate  in  which 
activity  could  take  place  when  the  right  com- 
bination of  circumstances  occurred.  And  the 
combination  began  to  fall  into  place  in  the 
spring  of  1953  when  Raymond  R.  Fucker  was 
elected  mayor  and,  almost  simultaneously,  a 
small  group  of  business  leaders  formed  Civic 
Progress,  Inc. 
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Tucker  is  a  remarkable  blend  of  educator 
and  public  servant  who  has  divided  his  working 
life  between  Washington  University  and  the  city 
of  St.  Louis.  He  went  to  the  university  first  as 
an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  and 
by  1942  was  head  of  his  department,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  taken  three  years  out  to  act  as 
secretary  to  the  mayor.  He  was  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  the  St.  Louis  Smoke  Control 
Ordinance;  later,  while  heading  his  university 
department,  he  found  time  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  which  wrote  the  re- 
jected Charter  of  1950.  Still  later  he  went  back 
to  City  Hall  to  act  as  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
trator. 

His  election  as  mayor  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion once  he  got  through  the  primary;  St.  Louis 
is  solidly  Democratic.  But  he  won  the  primary 
only  by  the  grace  of  the  independent  voters  and 
Republicans  who  filled  out  Democratic  ballots; 
almost  all  the  ward  organizations  were  against 
him.  Since  his  election,  he  has  kept  up  a  con- 
stant battle  with  ward  representatives  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  over  such  matters  as  zoning, 
traffic  regulation,  and  the  necessity  for  a  new 
Charter.  But  in  the  special  elections  he  and  they 
have  joined  forces. 

Tucker's  speeches  are  grave  and  professorial, 
not  rabble-rousing,  and,  like  the  engineer  he  is, 
he  works  methodically  from  A  to  D  through 
B  and  C.  But  his  head  thrusts  forward  mili- 
tantly  from  a  pair  of  stout  shoulders,  and  he 
drives  stubbornly  toward  his  goals.  From  the 
day  of  his  election  he  has  missed  no  opportunity 
to  proclaim  that  St.  Louis  must  be  physically 
and  governmentally  rejuvenated. 

Inevitably  he  brought  a  new  atmosphere  to 
City  Hall.  The  very  fact  that  the  ward  groups 
distrusted  him  solidified  the  other  voters— a  con- 
fidence he  has  reciprocated  by  making  lavish 
use  of  citizens'  committees;  before  the  big  bond 
election,  for  example,  he  appointed  small  screen- 
ing committees  of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  go  over  the  various  official  requests  for  funds 
and  cut  them  down.  In  this  way  three  hundred 
people— the  total  membership  of  the  committees 
—got  a  firsthand  look  at  conditions.  And  imme- 
diately after  the  election,  a  "watchdog  commit- 
tee" was  set  up  to  oversee  the  spending  of  the 
huge  sum. 

JUST  as  Mayor  Tucker  was  moving  into  City 
Hall,  the  organization  known  as  Civic  Progress, 
Inc.  was  getting  down  to  work.  According  to 
Robert  E.  Smith,  the  mayor's  secretary,  Civic 
Progress  was  called  into  being  by  the  ailing  out- 
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going  mayor,  Joseph  M.  Darst,  and  charged  with 
studying  the  city's  multitudinous  problems  and 
doing  something  to  relieve  them.  Originally 
it  had  eight  members;  today  it  has  twenty,  among 
them  the  presidents  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inter- 
national Shoe,  Laclede  Gas,  May  Department 
Stores,  Monsanto  Chemical,  Ralston-Purina, 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone,  Union  Electric, 
and  four  big  banks. 

The  head  of  the  group  from  its  inception  to 
mid- 1955  was  Powell  B.  McHaney,  President  of 
the  General  American  Life  Insurance  Company, 
a  handsome,  affable  man  from  a  hamlet  in  the 
Boot  Heel  or,  as  it  is  known  throughout  the 
state,  Swampeast  Missouri.  He  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1928  via  the  state  university  and  Harvard  Law 
School  and  in  twenty-three  years  was  head  of 
the  biggest  insurance  company  in  the  area.  The 
same  energy  characterized  his  leadership  of  Civic 
Progress. 

One  of  the  organization's  first  acts  was  to  travel 
to  Pittsburgh  to  see  what  had  been  accomplished 
there  by  the  Allegheny  Conference  of  local  finan- 
ciers and  industrialists  which  was  set  up  in  1947 
to  guide  redevelopment  programs.  The  St. 
Louisans,  impressed  by  the  example,  came  home 
expecting  to  enlarge  their  membership  to  com- 
munity-wide proportions,  set  up  a  staff  and  head- 
quarters, and  generally  model  themselves  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Conference.  Then,  as  they  began  to 
see  what  could  be  accomplished  by  a  minimum 
of  formality  and  a  maximum  of  teamwork,  they 
called  a  halt  at  twenty  members  and  discarded 
the  idea  of  an  office  or  staff. 

The  members  meet  once  a  month  in  the  office 
of  the  president.  If  a  member  is  sick  or  out  of 
town,  his  seat  is  vacant.  Because  all  the  mem- 
bers know  each  other  well  and  have  similar 
points  of  view  and  interests,  the  conversation 
is  direct,  uninhibited,  and  informal.  Each  mem- 
ber must  do  personally  the  tasks  assigned  to  him, 
and  most  action  is  taken  by  getting  behind  larger 
groups  like  the  Symphony  Society.  Civic  Progress 
itself  disclaims  success  in  any  venture  and  avoids 
publicity.  It  does,  however,  retain  the  services 
of  a  local  firm  of  public-relations  consultants,  a 
member  of  which  helps  work  out  the  informal 
agenda  and  serves  as  secretary  during  the  meet- 
ings. 

Such  a  set-up  would  definitely  not  work  in 
every  community.  In  St.  Louis  it  had  two  ever- 
present  checks:  a  powerful  newspaper,  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  alert  and  ready  to  headline  any  mis- 
step, and  a  strongly  organized  labor  movement, 
whose  support  must  be  won  before  any  civic 
enterprise  can  succeed.    With  these  as  ballast, 
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Civic  Progress  has  been  an  impressive  force  in 
stirring  up  St.  Louis. 

This  organization  has  been  instrumental  in 
such  widely  different  projects  as  bringing  in 
the  Urban  Land  Institute  to  do  a  525,000  study 
of  local  land  use,  setting  up  a  successful  United 
Fund  organization,  and  putting  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  One 
of  its  members  has  headed  each  of  the  special 
election  campaigns,  and  it  has  served  the  in- 
dispensable function  of  collecting  enough  money 
to  finance  the  campaigns. 

Although  he  was  not  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, Edwin  Clark  was  probably  as  strong  an 
influence  as  any  single  individual  in  calling  Civic 
Progress  into  being.  After  his  initial  pronounce- 
ment on  the  decadence  of  the  city,  when  talking 
to  groups  of  businessmen  he  added  another 
bombshell: 

"We  live  in  a  time,"  he  declared,  "when  busi- 
nessmen must  be  prepared  to  give  at  least  10  per 
cent  of  their  time  to  civic  affairs." 

HOW    THE    CAMPAIGNS  WORK 

HEAD  of  the  first  of  the  special  election 
campaigns,  Clark,  now  president  of  Civic 
Progress,  set  the  pattern  for  those  which  fol- 
lowed. And  it  was  these  campaigns  which  turned 
the  tide  in  St.  Louis— a  fact  attested  by  the  num- 
ber of  other  cities  which  have  sent  delegations 
to  study  the  pattern. 

Fundamentally  the  campaigns  have  been 
demonstrations  of  community  mobilization  on 
a  big-city  scale.  The  basic  formula  is  the  same 
as  the  one  worked  out  for  a  small  town  by  a 
country  editor  of  my  acquaintance: 

"Make  every  last  soul  see  the  need,  convince 
him  that  the  proposed  solution  won't  bear  down 
on  him  too  heavily  tax-wise,  and  see  to  it  that 
he  gets  out  to  vote." 

To  accomplish  these  three  ends  in  a  city,  an 
elaborate  organization  must  be  set  up  and  mass 
media  used  in  a  highly  professional  manner  must 
be  brought  into  play.  In  St.  Louis,  after  the 
date  of  an  election  is  set  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, the  campaign  head  and  the  mayor's  office 
work  out  the  campaign  organization.  At  its  cen- 
ter is  a  small  working  and  planning  group  which 
will  give  almost  full  time  to  the  campaign.  (One 
of  the  members,  Mrs.  Edward  Harrington,  a 
housewife,  has  recently  been  making  what 
amounts  to  a  career  of  volunteer  civic  work.) 
The  next  echelon  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  such  enterprises  as  labor  unions,  religious 


organizations,  racial,  political,  and  civic  groups. 

In  three  of  the  four  campaigns,  Harry  Wilson 
of  Fleishman  and  Hillard,  the  public  relations 
firm  retained  by  Civic  Progress,  has  timed  and 
co-ordinated  efforts.  A  graduate  of  twelve  years 
on  the  Crlobe-Democrat ,  he  knows  St.  Louis  well 
and  has  filed  under  his  crew-cut  a  prodigious 
amount  of  information  about  which  organiza- 
tions can  be  counted  on  to  do  what,  and  who 
in  those  organizations  can  best  be  relied  on. 
Equally  important,  the  pressure  of  a  campaign 
never  frazzles  him. 

As  the  campaign  begins  to  roll,  printing 
presses  turn  out  floods  of  material,  both  local 
papers  devote  astonishing  quantities  of  front- 
page space  to  the  issues.  A  little  later,  radio 
and  television  stations  join  in  as  large  firms  turn 
over  their  paid  time.  Billboards  blossom  out. 
A  steady  procession  of  labor  and  ward  organiza- 
tions announce  themselves  in  "wholehearted 
support."  Ministers  and  priests  begin  to  empha- 
size the  human  wastage  in  a  city's  decay.  Docu- 
mentary films  showing  the  evil  fruits  of  traffic 
snarls,  slums,  rats,  broken-down  institutions  are 
distributed  to  many  local  groups  by  a  central 
booking  committee.  During  the  last  few  days 
a  huge  get-out-the-vote  effort  is  made.  There 
are  special  movie  trailers  at  all  the  movie  houses. 
All  the  television  stations  run  a  documentary 
movie  whose  grim  sequence  of  a  baby  mutilated 
by  rat  bites  is  a  powerful  persuader.  A  down- 
town parade  with  bands  and  floats  is  staged,  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  organizes  50,000 
last-minute  telephone  reminders.  By  election 
day,  not  even  the  blind  or  the  deaf  can  fail  to 
know  the  issues  at  stake. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  claim  that  the  special 
elections  can  solve  all  of  St.  Louis'  piled-up 
problems.  It  would  be  equally  foolish  to  deny 
what  they  have  accomplished.  The  city  is  still 
some  years  behind,  but  it  is  on  its  way.  Mayor 
Tucker  lias  proposed  that  SI 2,000,000  be  spent 
annually  during  each  of  the  next  six  years,  with 
priority  to  the  most  urgently  needed  projects, 
like  the  new  Workhouse.  If  this  schedule  is 
adopted,  it  will  keep  the  campaign  promise  that 
the  property  tax  will  not  go  up  more  than  five 
cents  per  $100  of  valuation.  It  will  allow  time 
to  draw  up  careful  plans  and  to  acquire  in  the 
thriftiest  possible  why  the  properties  needed  to 
build  three  expressways  and  clear  several  hun- 
dred acres  oi  slums.  And  there  is  even  hope 
that  a  green  light  may  eventually  flash  on  the 
stubborn  troubles  of  parking,  m;iss  transporta- 
tion, and  jumbled  governments. 


John  T.  Winteiich 

Dr.  Rosenbach: 
the  tycoon  of 
Rare  Books 

He  built  a  life  of  splendor  and 
Scotch-scented  luxury  out  of  a  $24 
purchase,  a  Ph.D.  in  English,  and  a  flair 
for  commercial  dramatics. 

DOCTORS  of  philosophy  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  related  areas  of  knowledge  are 
doing  very  well  for  themselves  these  days,  but 
only  one  American  that  I  know  of  has  ever 
parlayed  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  in  English 
literature  into  a  fortune. 

His  name  was  Abraham  Simon  Wolf  Rosen- 
bach,  and  at  the  peak  of  his  career  that  name  was 
familiar  to  most  of  his  fellow-countrymen  (in- 
cluding, probably,  a  good  many  illiterates)  and 
to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  London 
messenger  boy  of  the  1920s,  stopping  to  explore 
an  outdoor  book-bin,  saw  something  to  his  taste 
and  called  to  the  proprietor  within: 
"How  much?" 

"Four-pence,"  said  the  proprietor.  The  boy 
tossed  the  book  back. 

"Who  do  vou  think  I  am.'"  he  veiled.  "Dr. 
Rosenbach?" 

For  Dr.  Rosenbach  was  the  man  who,  more 
than  any  other  in  bibliophilic  history,  put  rare 
books  on  the  front  page  and  kept  them  there. 
That  he  lined  his  well-tailored  pockets  abun- 
dantl)  in  the  process  was  beside  the  point— he 
helped  line  the  pockets  of  other  booksellers  too, 
because  you  cannot  advertise  Jones'  Gin  without 
advertising  all  gin.  He  was  the  autocrat  of  the 


literary  auction  room,  the  czar  of  his  highly  spe- 
cialized and  esoteric  calling.  He  lived  a  life  of 
Lucullan  luxury  and  Medicean  splendor,  and 
played  Maecenas  by  stealth,  nor  blushed  if  word 
of  his  kindnesses  got  out— because  word  didn't 
get  out  unless  he  wanted  it  to,  and  when  he  did 
want  it  to,  it  got  out  big. 

His  beginnings  were  modest.  His  father,  a 
Philadelphia  cotton  broker,  had  prospered  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  but  by  the  time  Abraham  was 
born,  in  1876,  cotton  was  no  longer  king— out  of 
a  considerable  family,  Abraham  was  the  only 
child  to  go  to  college.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Moses  Polock,  a  long-established  Philadelphia 
bookseller,  who  greatly  influenced  the  boy. 

Young  Rosenbach  edited  Central  High  School's 
magazine,  Argus,  during  his  senior  year,  and  the 
issue  for  February  1894  enshrines  his  first  appear- 
ance in  print— a  paper  called  "Bibliomania."  The 
twig  was  bent.  Seven  months  later  he  entered  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  his  idol— a  sort 
of  stand-in  for  Uncle  Moses,  now  nearing  eighty 
—became  Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling,  a  dedicated 
and  voluminous  expositor  of  Elizabethan  letters. 
Schelling  probably  suggested,  and  certainly  en- 
dorsed, Rosenbach's  choice  of  subject  for  his 
eventual  doctoral  thesis:  "The  Influence  of  Span- 
ish Literature  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
Drama." 

The  thesis  was  a  capable  and,  within  its  re- 
stricted acreage,  an  important  accomplishment. 
It  offered  evidence  that  a  Spanish  tragi-comedy 
called  Celestina,  first  published  not  later  than 
1499,  provided  the  impulse  that  produced  the 
first  non-morality  English  drama,  Calisto  and 
Melibea,  published  in  London  not  later  than 
1536.  The  author  of  neither  work  has  ever  been 
identified.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  Rosen- 
bach's subsequent  eminence  in  his  chosen  field, 
that  each  of  these  publications  is  known,  in  its 
earliest  form,  by  a  single  copy. 

In  1901  Rosenbach  earned  the  right  to  put  Dr. 
in  front  of  his  name.  For  nvo  years  he  continued 
to  serve  as  an  assistant  in  the  English  department 
at  Pennsylvania.  Then  in  the  summer  of  1903 
Uncle  Moses  died,  naming  his  twenty-seven-year- 
old  nephew  administrator  of  his  estate  and  will- 
ing him  his  remarkable  collection  of  early  Amer- 
ican children's  books.  It  was  not  exactly  a  case 
of  taking  over  a  business,  for  there  was  little  busi- 
ness to  take  over.  But  there  was  an  abundance  of 
good  will,  and  there  was  the  memory  of  a  good 
man  who  had  led  a  good  life  in  a  good  calling. 

Two  Philadelphians  of  substance,  Clarence  S. 
Bement  and  Joseph  M.  Fox,  agreed  to  back  Rosen- 
bach. Bement,  in  fact,  became  a  silent  partner, 
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and  during  the  next  few  years  fed  not  only 
money  but  his  notable  library  into  the  Rosen- 
bach  establishment. 

Rosenbach's  modest  Catalogue  Number  One, 
dated  March  15,  1904,  was  a  grab  bag  of  miscel- 
lanies, 208  lots  in  all,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1 
to  $750.  The  most  expensive  item  was  a  Book  of 
Honrs  in  Latin  and  French— a  manuscript  on 
vellum,  elaborately  bound,  which  once  belonged 
to  Henry  IV  of  France,  he  of  Navarre,  and 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees.  John  Fleming,  who  acquired 
the  Doctor's  stock  after  his  death,  pointed  to  this 
entry  recently  and  remarked:  "We  still  have  that, 
and  the  price  is  still  S750." 

W  H  E  N  Rosenbach  set  up  shop,  Philadelphia 
had  (as  it  still  has)  several  wealthy  collectors. 
The  difficulty  Avas  that  most  of  them  were  too 
old  to  make  good  disciples.  Rosenbach's  first 
important  client  who  was  also  his  junior  was 
Harry  Elkins  Widener,  then  a  Harvard  under- 
graduate. Widener  had  already  assembled  a 
remarkable  library,  and  as  he  had  virtually  un- 
limited funds  at  his  disposal,  his  collection  ex- 
panded rapidly  under  Rosenbach's  inspired 
tutelage.  In  the  spring  of  1912  Widener  was  in 
London  buying  books.  Among  his  purchases  was 
a  copy  of  the  second  (1598)  edition  of  Bacon's 
Essaies  (the  first,  of  the  previous  year,  is  known 
by  only  six  copies,  all  in  institutional  collections). 
As  he  was  arranging  to  have  his  acquisitions 
shipped  home,  he  said  to  his  London  agent: 

"I  think  I'll  take  this  little  Bacon  with  me  in 
my  pocket,  and  if  I'm  shipwrecked  it  will  go 
with  me." 

He  sailed  on  the  Titanic. 

During  the  next  few  years,  Rosenbach  built  up 
a  sound  business  without  attracting  much  atten- 
tion outside  his  native  city.  He  believed  in 
Philadelphia  as  devoutly  as  he  did  in  the  influ- 
ence of  Spanish  literature  on  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  Eventually  he  added  a  New  York  estab- 
lishment, but  it  was  always  strictly  a  Hag  stop. 

But  even  the  Doctor  had  to  admit  that  New 
York  was  the  capital  of  the  American  hook 
world,  and  that  George  D.  Smith  was  first  among 
American  booksellers.  Smith  died  suddenly  in 
1920  when  the  high-powered  collectors  of  the 
country  w  ere  at  the  flood  tide  of  acquisitiveness. 
On  the  roster  were  names  familiar  beyond  the 
confines  of  book  nooks.  Rosenbach  knew  who 
they  were,  and  they  knew  who  he  was— they  were 
doing  business  w  ith  him.  [f  Smith  had  lived,  lite 
book  world  might  have  been  jolted  by  just  such  a 
battle  of  the  giants  as  used  to  shake  Wall  Street 
when  the  great  railroad  batons  (some  of  them 


sound  bookmen)  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle. 

Rosenbach  owed  much  of  his  early  propulsion 
toward  wealth  and  immortality  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-Philadelphian  A.  Edward  Newton,  who  in 
1918  published  The  Amenities  of  Book-Collect- 
ing and  Kindred  Affections.  It  was  a  $5  book  in 
a  day  when  you  could  buy  a  fat  500-page  novel 
for  SI. 50.  Price  and  subject  matter  considered, 
or  even  ignored,  The  Amenities  sold  handsomely, 
and  eventually  won  the  accolade  of  inclusion  in 
the  Modern  Library,  carrying  to  its  readers, 
among  much  light-hearted  zealotry,  a  full-page 
halftone  of  the  Doctor  and  numerous  laudatory 
passages,  of  which  this  was  the  first: 

The  most  scholarly  bookseller  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  Dr.  Rosenbach— "Rosy"  as  we  who 
know  him  well  call  him.  It  was  not  his  origi- 
nal intention  to  deal  in  rare  books,  but  to 
become  a  professor  of  English,  a  calling  for 
which  few  have  a  finer  appreciation;  but  mere 
scholars  abound.  He  must  have  felt  that  we 
collectors  needed  some  one  to  guide  our  tastes 
and  deplete  our  bank  accounts.  In  both  he  is 
unequaled. 

The  decade  of  the  twenties  was  the  Doctor's 
harvest  time.  But  he  did  not  do  badly  in  the 
thirties  and  forties,  either.  Eventually  he  main- 
tained two  bachelor  establishments  in  Philadel- 
phia, two  in  New  York,  and  two  at  Corson's 
Inlet,  New  Jersey,  where  he  also  kept  his  38-foot 
cabin-cruiser  First  Folio  and  his  deep-sea  fishing 
gear.  These  six  pieds-a-terre  were  kept  function- 
ing by  a  staff  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  servants. 
Breakfasting  with  his  protege  John  Fleming  one 
morning,  the  Doctor  hazarded  the  guess  that  the 
cup  of  coffee  he  was  drinking  had  set  him  back 
around  S25.  Fleming  got  the  idea  that  the  Doctor 
thought  it  was  well  worth  it. 

His  bachelorhood  was  nominal.  He  enjoyed 
the  society  ol  women,  intellec  tual  and  otherwise, 
hut  he  did  not  Haunt  them  as  il  they  were  choice 
items  ripe  lor  the  shelving.  No  surviving  evi- 
dent e  points  to  a  frustrated  romanc  e  in  his  youth; 
he  was  too  busy  being  the  bibliophile  to  play 
the  philanderer.  He  numbered  lew  booksellers 
among  his  intimates,  hut  his  special  friends- 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  president  ol  the  Anderson 
Galleries  in  the  great  days,  Christopher  Morley, 
and  Jo  Davidson,  among  others-were  far  from 
unbookish. 

The  Doctor  was  in  his  element  in  the  great 
sequence  of  auctions  that  followed  tin  first  world 
war.  A  book  auction  is  like  no  other  exchange 
ol  goods  on  earth.  It  has  none  of  the  frenetic 
informality  of  the  barnyard  vendue,  none  ol  the 
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machine-gun  briskness  of  the  tobacco  and  fur 
markets.  It  is  both  decorous  and  businesslike. 
The  lay  spectator  is  likely  to  wonder  where  the 
bids  are  coming  from,  for  here  art  conceals  art. 
Dealer  A  is  bidding  as  long  as  his  pencil  is 
behind  his  ear.  Dealer  B  is  bidding  as  long  as  his 
fingers  clutch  his  lapel.  Dealer  C,  an  excitable 
sort,  is  bidding  as  long  as  his  face  continues  to 
be  suffused.  The  universally  respected  James  F. 
Drake  once  sal  beside  his  friend  Walter  Hill, 
dean  of  Chicago  dealers,  at  a  New  York  auction. 
Drake  had  his  right  arm  across  the  back  of  Hill's 
chair.  Hill  was  bidding  vocally  and  vigorously. 
The  hammer  fell. 
"Sold-Drake." 

"How  the  devil—"  began  Hill,  and  stopped. 
Drake  and  the  auctioneer  were  chuckling.  Drake 
had  been  bidding  by  elevating  his  right  thumb 
alongside  Hill's  right  ear. 

BIDDING    FOR  DRAMA 

ROSENBACH  would  have  none  of  this 
coy  semaphoring.  His  bids  were  visible  and 
audible.  Bidding  made  drama  in  the  auction 
room,  and  the  Doctor,  who  owed  his  doctorate  to 
the  drama,  was  all  for  it.  Arthur  Swann,  who  at 
eighty  is  Nestor  of  the  New  York  auction  world, 
remarked  recently  that  Rosen  bach  would  rather 
have  bought  a  book  at  auction  for  $2,000  than  by 
private  treaty  for  SI, 000.  If  a  book  on  which 
Rosenbach  was  bidding  reached  a  figure  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  exceed  (a  situation  as  rare 
as  most  of  the  things  he  went  after),  he  would 
never  retire  gracefully  from  the  field,  or  even 
ungracefully.  With  an  imperious  gesture,  he 
would  have  an  attendant  bring  him  the  book. 
He  would  examine  the  binding  searchingly,  in- 
spect the  title-page,  and  then  hand  the  book  back 
with  a  sbake  of  the  head  and  a  knowing  smile. 
The  feeblest-minded  spectator  could  not  miss  the 
implication.  It  was  as  if  the  Doctor  had  turned 
and  addressed  the  gathering: 

"To  think  that  an  expert  of  my  caliber  just 
missed  being  taken  in  by  this  palpable  and 
egregious  cripple!" 

Vet  the  biggest  single  deal  the  Doctor  ever  engi- 
neered was  consummated  quietly,  undramatically, 
and  expeditiously.  Sometime  in  the  1920s,  some- 
where between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  Doctor  acquired  a  huge  mass  of  manu- 
script material  documenting  the  conquests  of 
Cortes  and  Pizarro.  Just  where  he  picked  up  this 
trove,  and  exactly  how  much  he  paid  for  it,  are 
details  that  have  never  been  disclosed— the  anti- 
quarian book  trade  does  not  wear  its  ledgers  on 
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its  sleeves.  The  impression  persists,  however,  that 
the  Doctor  did  not  extend  himself  heavily  in 
making  the  haul. 

There  was  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  Cortes- 
Pizarro  non-drama.  In  1926  the  copy  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  which  for  four  and  a  half 
centuries  had  been  the  property  of  the  Benedic- 
tine abbey  at  Melk,  Austria,  was  put  up  for 
auction  at  the  Anderson  Galleries.  Dinner  jackets 
were  numerous  in  a  sell-out  audience,  a  tribute 
not  so  much  to  the  Scriptures  in  their  first  appear- 
ance in  print  as  to  the  thumping  sum  they  were 
likely  to  bring.  The  book  trade  enjoys  making 
pools  whenever  a  crown  jewel  is  about  to  go  on 
the  block,  and  the  most  ambitious  guess  put 
down  for  the  Melk  Bible  was  $75,000. 

The  Doctor,  of  course,  was  among  the  dinner- 
jacketed.  His  stomach,  with  good  capon  lined, 
was  invariably  thrust  well  to  the  front  in  his 
own  despite;  to  compensate  for  the  bulge,  he 
always  drove  his  chest  forward  as  well.  The  effect 
was  much  enhanced  when  the  Doctor  exposed  a 
sea  of  stiff  white  shirt-bosom;  the  irreverent  book 
trade  used  to  allude  to  him,  thus-  clad,  as  the 
Penguin.  (Even  when  the  doctor  wasn't  wearing 
his  penguin  suit,  he  was  a  commanding  figure. 
He  always  dressed  conservatively,  in  dark  clothes; 
he  always  wore  a  stiff  white  collar  and  rimless 
pince-nez.  But  the  effect  was  not  quite  so  1910 
as  it  may  sound.  Though  he  was  only  of  av  erage 
height,  perhaps  five  feet  nine  or  ten,  and  slightly 
heavier  than  his  physician  probably  recom- 
mended, he  seemed  taller,  and  certainly  heavier. 
But  not  when  he  moved,  which  was  most  of  the 
time,  for  he  was  light  and  quick  on  his  feet,  alert 
in  his  gestures.) 

The  bidding  on  the  Gutenberg  Bible  opened 
at  S50,000— a  ladies-first  gesture  to  Belle  da  Costa 
Greene,  director  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
(which  already  had  two  complete  Gutenberg 
Bibles  plus  an  Old  Testament). 

"May  I  have  fifty-five?"  inquired  Tony  Bade, 
the  gentle-voiced  auctioneer.  He  got  it  from  an 
expected  quarter— Gabriel  Wells.  Wells,  a  sub- 
scription-book salesman  who  had  become  a  big- 
time  antiquarian  dealer  second  only  to  Rosen- 
bach,  was  known  in  the  auction  world  as  the 
Great  Underbidder— and  the  underbidder  is  the 
darling  of  the  salesroom.  Rosenbach  bid  S5(5,000, 
We  lls  S.")().500.  The  bidding  progressed  in  small- 
change  spurts  of  S500  and  $1,000  to  S83,000,  at 
which  point  Wells  dropped  out.  But  it  was  not 
Rosenbach  who  bid  S83,500.  It  was  a  new  voice- 
tin  voice,  recognized  by  few  at  the  time,  of 
W.  Evarts  Benjamin,  a  wealthy  Episcopalian  lay- 
man. 
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The  audience  quivered  with  ecstasy.  The  I > i cl- 
ding  continued  to  inch  ahead.  When  Benjamin 
carried  it  to  $100,000,  the  assemblage  forgot  its 
manners  and  broke  into  applause  (clapping  at  a 
book  auction  is  as  indecorous  as  clapping  during 
a  rally  at  a  national  tennis  <  hampionship  match). 
Never  before  had  a  book  readied  so  high  a  figure 
at  auction.  And  the  end  was  not  yet.  Dr.  Rosen- 
bach  upped  the  figure  to  $100,500.  The  audience 
gasped.  There  were  more  inchings,  until  Benja- 
min reached  SI 05,000.  The  Doctor  added  $1,000. 
The  rest  was  silence. 

A  lew  days  later  it  was  announced  that  the 
Bible  had  been  sold  to  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Harkness 
—"at  God  knows  what  price,"  declared  a  Fortune 
writer  six  years  later.  The  price  was  $116,600 
—cost  plus  the  10  per  cent  fee  which  the  dealer 
customarily  charges  for  executing  an  auction 
commission.  Mrs.  Harkness  gave  the  Bible  to 
Yale  University. 

(It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  twenty- 
one  years  later,  on  January  28,  1947,  the 
Rosenbach  Company  broke  its  own  record 
w  hen  it  paid  8151,000  at  auction  for  the  Prince— 
Crowninshield  -  Stevens  -  Brinley  -  Vanderbilt  - 
Whitney  copy  of  The  Whole  Boohe  of  Psalmes, 
popularly  known  as  The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  put 
in  type  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1640— 
the  first  book  printed  in  what  became  the  United 
States.  The  Doctor,  aging  and  unwell,  was  not 
present,  and  the  sale  was  effected  by  his  capable 
and  well-schooled  deputy,  John  Fleming.  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  is  now  at  Yale  too,  the  gift  of  a 
band  of  bibliophilic  alumni  plus  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  alumnus  named  A.  S.  W.  Rosen- 
bach,  whose  contribution  to  the  kitty  was  around 
$40,000.  That  was  not  quite  the  way  the  Doctor 
had  planned  it,  but  that  was  the  way  it  worked 
out.) 

SOFTENING    UP    THE  CLIENTS 

ACQUISITION  of  the  Melk  Bible  put 
the  Doctor  closely  en  rapport  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Harkness.  Mr.  Harkness'  Who's 
Who  in  America  entry  modestly  limited  his  in- 
terests to  directorships  in  eight  railroads  and 
membership  in  two  sound  New  York  clubs  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  example  of  verbal 
economy  did  not  blind  the  Doctor,  or  anyb6dy 
else,  to  the  lact  that  Edward  S.  Harkness  was  the 
son  of  an  early  Rockefeller  partner  and  one  of 
America's  wealthiest  citizens.  And  when  the 
Doc  tor  acquired  the  CorteVPizarro  papers,  the 
Darknesses  were  his  number  one  prospect. 
Both  the  Philadelphia  and   the   New   Yoi  k 


Rosenbach  establishments  regularly  closed  on 
Columbus  Day.  But  on  October  II,  1928,  the 
Doctor  asked  John  Fleming  to  help  him  out  on 
the  holiday.  Mr.  Harkness  was  coming  in  to  look 
at  the  CorteVPizarro  collection. 

The  Columbus  Day  dialogue  was  not  tape- 
recorded,  but  as  the  Doctor  played  it  back  to 
Fleming  a  few  minutes  after  Harkness'  departure, 
the  client  had  inspected  the  temptingly  displayed 
documents  (a  Fleming  creation)  and  listened 
courteously  to  the  Doctor's  lecture— the  Ph.  I), 
was  at  the  gallop  again.  Then  Mr.  Harkness 
asked  how  much.  The  Doctor  said  $985,000.  Mr, 
Harkness  seemed  mildly  embarrassed.  He  could 
pay  only  half  of  that  at  the  moment,  he  ex- 
plained: would  it  be  all  right  il  the  balance  were 
split  into  three  equal  installments  at  two,  four, 
and  six  months?   It  would. 

By  an  inexcusable  clerical  inadvertence  that 
was  readily  excused,  the  Rosenbach  Company, 
on  November  1,  1928,  billed  Edward  S.  Harkness 
for  3492,500.  At  the  Harkness  office,  too,  in- 
eptitude reared  its  ugly  head,  and  a  check  for 
$492,500  went  to  the  Rosenbach  Company  by 
return  mail. 

The  Harkness  Cortcs-Pizarro  collection  is  not 
at  Yale.  It  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

My  own  contacts  with  the  Doctor  were  infre- 
quent, casual,  and  invariably  cordial,  though  my 
total  outlay  as  a  Rosenbach  client  was  SI  7.50 
(seven-tenths  of  a  cup  of  coffee).  When  I  first 
entered  the  Doctor's  premises  he  was  at  273 
Madison  Avenue,  the  New  York  outpost  he  had 
set  up  in  1920— an  ornate  old  stone  mansion 
which  has  long  since  vanished. 

On  this  occasion,  as  always  thereafter,  I  visited 
the  shop  only  to  see  one  of  the  Doctor's  under- 
lings. It  was  something  like  going  to  the  big 
house  to  play  with  the  coachman's  boy.  My  host 
took  me  down  into  the  vault.  On  a  table  stood  a 
silver  tray  holding  two  glasses,  a  pitcher  of  water, 
a  bucket  of  ice  cubes,  and  a  decanter  of  Scotc  h. 
The  glasses  were  cloudv  with  tin  dew  of  recent 
use,  and  I  wondered  how  many  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  built  into  the  upset 
price  of  some  coveted  item  on  the  strength  of  one 
highball. 

Scotch  was  the  Doctor's  favorite  drink;  be- 
took it  as  il  it  were  wine.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  ascribed  his  addiction,  which  grew  stronget 
as  he  grew  older,  either  to  his  basic  shyness  or 
to  the  almost  filial  awe  which  characterized  his 
attitude  toward  his  older  brother  Philip.  Taken  to 
task  once  lot  his  affinit)  to  Sc  ot<  h,  Rosenbac  h  ex- 
claimed: "What  would  I  ever  have  done  il  I 
didn't  chink?"    Possibly  he  was  right;  certainly 
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r ho  Scotch  did  not  slow  him  down  until  the 
weight  of  advancing-  years  caught  up  with  it. 

Some  years  alter  that  first  excursion  to  the 
Doctor's  establishment,  I  had  a  striking  illus- 
uai  ion  of  his  offhand,  but  invariably  bullish, 
pricing  technique.  His  New  York  branch  now 
occupied  an  imposing  residence  at  15  East  51st 
Street.  My  host— again  an  underling— led  me 
past  the  cage  containing  the  parrot  Josephine 
and  up  the  thickly  carpeted  stairway  to  the 
>c'(oih1  lloor.  The  Doctor  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing. 

"Hello,  there!"  he  called,  extending  his  hand. 
"Glad  to  see  you.  How  have  you  been?  What 
art  \<>u  working  on  now?" 

I  hastened  to  frame  a  bibliophilic  answer; 
1  was,  1  said,  investigating  the  eccentricities  of  the 
early  printings  of  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol. 

"Splendid,  splendid!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "I'm 
certain  I  have  something  that  will  help  you.  Miss 
Brown,  will  you  bring  me  the  Oscar  Wilde  folder, 
please?" 

Miss  Brown  fetched  the  Wilde  folder  and  put 
it  on  a  table.  The  Doctor  sat  down  and  opened 
the  folder.  He  began  to  study  the  contents,  lay- 
ing each  examined  document  face  down  on  the 
left  side  of  the  folder.  The  folder  must  have  held 
half  a  hundred  units— letters  and  manuscripts 
of  varying  length,  all  in  Wilde's  involute  but 
oddly  legible  hand.  Each  unit  was  priced  lightly 
in  pencil  in  the  upper  right  corner. 

"These  figures  certainly  have  not  been  checked 
in  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Ridiculous,"  he  muttered  as  he  came  to  the 
fourth  or  filth  unit.  (In  defiance  of  all  the 
etiquette  manuals,  I  was  looking  squarely  over 
his  shoulder.)  He  picked  up  a  pencil.  The  item 
under  immediate  view  was  marked  3150.  A  Hick 
of  the  pencil  turned  the  1  into  a  4.  The  next  lot 
was  marked  S300.  A  slightly  more  involved  bit 
of  penciling  turned  the  3  into  an  8.  A  superb 
poetical  manuscript  bore  a  $750  tag.  It  was  an 
elementary  business  to  convert  the  7  into  a  2  and 
stick  a  1  in  front  of  it. 

I  tiptoed  away,  leaving  the  Doctor  making 
money  hand  over  fist. 

HE  COULD  raise  prices,  too,  for  purely  dis- 
ciplinary  reasons.  Once  a  new  client,  glancing 
ovet  the  Doctor's  shelves,  saw  a  (me  copy  of  the 
first  Edinburgh  (1787)  edition  of  Burns's  Poems, 
Chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect  marked  3150. 

"Isn't  this  a  little  high?"  asked  the  client.  He 
did  not  know  it,  but  he  had  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Doctor  said  nothing. 
The  client  made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  seeing 
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nothing  else  that  he  wanted.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  so  many  people 
do  in  bookshops,  church  bazaars,  and  one-man 
art  shows,  that  he  really  shouldn't  leave  without 
buying  something,  he  went  back  to  the  Burns 
and  took  it  off  the  shelf.  Before  saying  "I'll  take 
this"  to  the  Doctor,  he  glanced  at  the  price  again. 
It  was  now  3250.  The  client  reshelved  the  book 
and  went  away. 

Toward  his  fellows  in  the  antiquarian  trade, 
the  Doctor  adopted  the  Borgias'  blazon  of 
"Caesar  or  nothing."  "You  train  him  for  me  and 
I'll  take  him  over  when  he's  educated,"  he  would 
say  to  a  lesser  member  of  the  brotherhood  who 
had  managed  to  collar  a  promising  prospect.  He 
had  various  ways  of  applying  this  principle.  A 
dealer  had  a  client  who  was  heavily  interested  in 
a  popular  Victorian  author.  The  Doctor  had  a 
magnificent  star  cluster  of  pertinent  material, 
and  both  dealer  and  collector  knew  he  had  it. 
The  collector,  not  wanting  to  go  over  the  dealer's 
head,  asked  him  to  find  out  how  much  the  Doc- 
tor wanted  for  it.  The  Doctor  said  $60,000.  The 
dealer  urged  the  collector  to  see  what  direct  nego- 
tiation might  accomplish.  The  Doctor  was  the 
soul  of  amiability,  sweet  reason,  and  large  dis- 
counts. The  collector  could  have  the  material 
for  835,000.  He  took  it. 

Another  of  the  Doctor's  artifices  was  to  play 
down  a  book  about  which  another  dealer  con- 
sulted him.  A  young  bookseller  once  discovered 
an  apparently  unrecorded  Franklin  item.  He 
spent  several  days  consulting  printed  authority, 
discussed  it  with  special  librarians,  and  described 
it  to  Franklin  collectors  of  unimpeachable  omnis- 
cience. No  one  had  ever  heard  of  it.  In  his 
mental  catalogue  the  young  bookseller  altered 
the  description  "apparently  unrecorded"  to  "un- 
recorded and  unique."  (When  a  rare-bookseller 
says  unique  he  means  unique.) 

Many  dealers  who  made  discoveries  of  this  mag- 
nitude called  on  the  Doctor,  who  had  outlets 
far  beyond  the  range  of  the  lesser  fry.  They 
called  on  him  even  though  they  were  well  aware 
that  every  Rosenbach  catalogue  carried  on  the 
back  cover  the  unequivocal  warning  of  Proverbs 
xx,  14:  "It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer, 
but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth." 
(On  several  early  catalogues  the  quotation  had 
inaccurately  read  "hath  gone,"  but  some  friend 
or  enemy  tipped  the  Doctor  oft.) 

The  young  dealer  who  made  the  Franklin  dis- 
covery consulted  the  Doctor.  The  Doctor  in- 
spected the  find  with  what  seemed  to  be  un- 
studied indifference. 

"An  interesting  piece,"  he  pronounced.  "And 


TO  CALIF«1  JIA 

-  aboard  the  most  talked-about  train  in  the  country 


When  I  go  to  San  Francisco 
(it's  my  favorite  city,  you  know) 


And  after  a  day  of  sightseeing,  it's 
fun  to  visit  the  Buffet  Lounge  Car 


I  start  right  off  having  a  good  time 
by  taking  the  California  Zephyr 


This  is  the  train  with  five  Vista-Domes 
(and  you  see  all  the  scenery  in  daylight) 


Next  morning,  you  cross  the  High  Sierra 
and  wind  down  Feather  River  Canyon 


The  food's  simply  out  of  this  world 
(you  can  reserve  a  table  in  advance!) 


You  travel  right  through  the  Colorado 
Rockies  for  over  200  miles 


THE  VISTA-DOME 

Ciili/bmhi  Zephyr 

The  most  popular  train  between 
Chicago  and  Oakland-San  Francisco 
via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City 

WESTBM 


Include  Los  Angeles  without  additional  fare 
Pullmans  •  Chair  Cars 


WRITK  TO  J.  J.  HICKEY.  Dept.  HA-2, 
Western  l\icific,  San  Francisco ,  for  10-page 
illustrated  California  Zephyr  booklet. 
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not  common.  Not  at  all  common.  I  don't  think 
I'vt  handled  a  copy  in  over  a  year.  The  last  one 
I  had  I  sold  to  William  Smith  Mason  of  Chi- 
cago." 

Burning  a  hole  in  the  young  bookseller's 
pocket  was  a  letter  from  William  Smith  Mason 
declaring  Hath  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
item.  It  took  all  the  bookseller's  strength  to 
withdraw  the  letter,  unfold  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 
Doctor's  desk.  The  Doctor  read  it  without  a 
quiver. 

"Oh.  \e%"  he  said.  'What  I  sold  Mason  was 
something  similar  to  this."  He  described  it  in 
elaborate  bibliographical  detail.  "But  this  lot 
you  have  here  is  extremely  interesting.  You  won't 
have  any  trouble  getting  rid  of  it." 

The  dealer  didn't  have  any  trouble  at  all.  And 
he  also  had  the  satisfaction— almost  unique— of 
jockeving  the  Doctor  into  a  position  where  the 
latter  would  have  lost  face  if  he  had  shown  an 
eagerness  to  acquire  the  item. 

Another  young  dealer  once  acquired  a  fine 
copy  of  Poe's  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and 
Arabesque,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  two 
volumes  in  1840.  A  well-to-do  newcomer  to  the 
collecting  scene  was  actively  interested  in  it, 
though  the  asking  price  of  S800  exceeded  any- 
thing he  had  yet  spent  in  one  lump  for  a  book. 

"You're  sure  it's  all  right?"  he  asked  the 
dealer.  The  dealer  assured  him  that  it  was.  The 
dealer  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  knowledgeable, 
discriminating,  and  conscientious.  But  the  new 
collector  wanted  a  verdict  from  what  he  regarded 
as  higher  authority. 

"How  about  letting  Dr.  Rosenbach  take  a  look 
at  it?"'  he  suggested. 

The  dealer  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  "Take 
it  or  leave  it."  He  expressed  a  willingness,  if  not 
quite  an  eagerness,  to  wait  on  the  Doctor.  The 
Doctor  listened  to  the  story,  accepted  the  book, 
and  took  it  to  a  window.  He  studied  the  title 
pages,  riffled  the  gatherings,  held  the  preliminary 
leaves  up  to  the  light.  After  several  minutes  of 
this  elaborate  expertizing,  he  handed  down  his 
decision: 

"New  end-papers." 

A  book  published  as  recently  as  1840  with  new- 
end-papers  would  have  as  high  a  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  antiquarian  market  as  a  young 
lady  with  three  eyes  in  a  Miss  America  contest. 

The  dealer  protested,  but  the  Doctor  refused 
to  depontificate.  Dealer  and  client  went  their 
way.  Fortunately  for  their  side,  the  story  has  a 
happy  ending.  The  dealer  persuaded  the  client 
to  consult  half  a  dozen  other  authorities,  in  and 
out  of  the  trade.  All  of  them  said,  without  hesita- 
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tion.  that  the  original  end-papers  had  not  been 
tampered  with. 

I  discussed  the  Doctor's  attitude  toward  his 
brothers  in  the  bond  with  an  alert  bookman  on 
New  York's  Fourth  Avenue,  the  heart  of  the 
American  antiquarian  book  market. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  he  said.  "I  never  had 
any  dealings  with  Rosenbach.  I'm  above  the 
battle,  or  below  it,  so  I  can  be  objective.  This 
business  still  operates  on  a  competitive  basis, 
with  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  that 
such  a  situation  implies.  There  are  no  super- 
markets in  the  antiquarian  field,  thank  God— no 
mergers,  no  cartels,  no  chains.  With  us  it's 
literally  every  man  for  himself.  Rosenbach.  with 
ample  means  at  his  disposal  and  with  the  power 
those  means  supplied,  could  be  for  himself  more 
effectively  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  could  afford  a 
battleship,  and  we  had  to  fight  back  with  hows 
and  arrows.  If  we  could  have  afforded  battle- 
ships, you  can  bet  your  life  we'd  have  bought 
some." 

THE    SCHOLAR'S  FRIEND 

BU  T  in  the  Doctor's  neatly  compartmented 
universe,  scholars  were  accorded  diametri- 
cally opposite  treatment  to  booksellers.  From  the 
eager  seeker  after  knowledge  the  Doctor  de- 
manded only  the  credentials  of  dedication  to 
learning  and  a  reasonably  high  IO.  The  shelves 
of  the  Rosenbach  Foundation  in  Philadelphia, 
endowed  in  perpetuity  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Doctor  and  his  older  brother  Philip  (who  was 
the  firm's  expert  on  furniture,  objets  a" art,  and 
such),  are  lined  not  only  with  the  world's  great 
rarities  but  also  with  scores  of  literary  studies 
inscribed  to  the  Doctor  by  research  students  who 
were  beneficiaries  of  his  altruism.  One  example 
i>  typical. 

Early  in  1935,  John  D.  Gordan,  a  Virginian 
who  had  recently  got  his  A.B.  at  Harvard,  en- 
rolled in  the  graduate  school  with  the  aim  of 
winning  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on 
Joseph  Conrad.  Professor  Hyder  E.  Rollins  en- 
dorsed the  project,  but  told  Gordan  he  would 
have  to  consult  several  Conrad  manuscripts 
which  Rollins  believed  were  available  somewhere 
in  America— he  recalled  reading  about  their  sale 
at  auction  some  years  previously.  He  suggested 
that  Gordan  consult  American  Book-Prices  Cur- 
rent, an  annual  publication  giving  the  auction 
records  of  literary  property,  and  then  ask  the 
auction  house  that  had  sold  the  manuscripts  for 
the  names  of  the  buyers. 

Gordan  learned  that  in  1 923  the  manuscript  of 


Bulldozers  churn  through  the  million-ton  coal  pile  at  one  of  the  gigantic  plants  in  this  record-breaking  electric  poiver  project. 

Electric  Companies  build  largest  power  project  ever 


Here's  dramatic  evidence  that  no  job  is  too  big  for  Amer- 
ica's independent  electric  light  and  power  companies! 

The  plant  above  is  part  of  a  huge  new  electric  power 
project  on  the  Ohio  River— new  plants,  new  power  lines, 
new  facilities.  A  group  of  independent  electric  light  and 
power  companies,  working  together,  is  finishing  this 
project  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $400,000,000.  The  largest 
ever  built  at  one  time,  it  is  producing  more  electricity 
than  is  used  by  the  entire  city  of  New  ^  ork.  Ml  of  tin- 
power  from  the  project  serves  the  Monde  Energy  Com- 
mission's plant  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


The  ability  of  America's  independent  electric  light 
and  power  companies  to  tackle  any  job,  no  matter  how 
large,  is  your  assurance  of  plenty  of  power  for  your  own 
future  electric  living.  To  meet  tomorrow's  needs  for 
power,  these  companies  are  toda)  building  power  plants 
and  lines  at  a  rate  of  2  billion  dollars  a  year.  By  1965, 
the  supply  of  electricity  will  be  double  what  it  is  now. 

Farsighted  planning  like  this  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  you  can  always  expect  the  best  and  the  most 
electric  service  from  America's  Independent  Electric 
Light 


(UK 


I  Power  Companies" . 


*  Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 
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Almayefs  golly  had  sold  for  §5,300,  of  Lord  Jim 
Eoi  (3,900,  and  of  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus 
for  SI. 5(10.  He  wrote  the  Anderson  Galleries  in 
New  York,  where  the  sale  had  been  made,  and 
was  informed  that  the  purchaser  of  all  three 
manuscripts  had  been  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach. 
It  is  significant  that  while  Gordan  had  never 
previously  heard  of  American  Book-Prices  Cur- 
rent or  the  Anderson  Galleries,  he  had  heard 
of  Dr.  Rosen  bach- 
Easter  vacation  was  approaching,  and  Gordan 
planned  to  drive  to  Virginia.  He  wrote  to  the 
Doctor  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  if  he  might 
call  on  him  on  the  way.  The  Doctor  said  yes. 

The  Doctor  proved  to  be  the  essence  of  accom- 
modation. It  was  arranged  that  Gordan  should 
come  to  Philadelphia  again  at  the  end  of  the 
college  year  and  devote  his  summer  to  a  study  of 
the  manuscripts.  The  only  evidence  the  Doctor 
had  of  Gordan's  good  faith  and  capability  was 
his  obvious  earnestness  and  competence  and  the 
fact  that  his  letter  had  been  written  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  Harvard  English  Department. 

Just  as  Gordan  was  preparing  for  his  Phila- 
delphia sojourn  he  received  an  offer  of  an  apart- 
ment in  New  York  for  the  summer  at  five  dollars 
a  week.  II  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  his  expenses 
would  inevitably  be  much  higher.  He  decided  to 
lay  the  facts  before  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor 
agreed  to  have  the  manuscripts  transferred  to 
New  York.  (Gordan,  today  Dr.  Gordan,  curator 
of  the  Berg  Collection  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  no  idea  how  the  delivery  was  effected 
—probably  by  messenger,  and  the  Doctor  himself 
may  well  have  been  the  messenger,  clutching  a 
pair  of  fat  briefcases  for  the  contents  of  which 
he  had  paid  out  §13,700.) 

In  mid-June  Gordan  reported  at  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Rosenbach  Company.  He  was  given 
a  desk  and  told  he  could  make  all  the  local  tele- 
phone calls  he  wanted,  but  that  he  must  restore 
the  manuscripts  to  the  vault  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work.  (Quite  a  ceremonial  was  made  of 
this.)  The  Doctor,  commuting  over  from  Phila- 
delphia, exchanged  the  time  of  day  with  him, 
but  this  was  the  extent  of  his  attentions.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Gordan  had  consulted  two 
New  York  dealers  who  had  fragments  of  Conrad 
manuscript;  each  asked  him  if  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  the  material  (a  reasonable  demand); 
when  he  said  no,  they  placed  it  at  his  disposal. 
But  Dr.  Rosenbach  did  not  ask  that  question. 

Gordan  read  Conrad  and  filled  notebooks  until 
the  end  of  August.  When  Joseph  Conrad:  The 
Making  of  a  Novelist  appeared  over  the  imprint 
of  Harvard  University  Press  in  1910,  it  was  dedi- 
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cated  "to  all  those  who  have  made  this  book 
possible  and  especially  to  my  wife,  John  Archer 
Gee  [of  Yale],  Hyder  E.  Rollins,  and  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach." 

Before  Rosenbach's  death  in  1952,  just  three 
weeks  short  of  his  seventy-sixth  birthday,  he  had 
become  a  doctor  several  times  over— in  1927  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  added  an  honorary 
degree  to  the  one  he  had  earned  there  twenty- 
six  years  earlier— and  had  established  the  Rosen- 
bach Fellowship  in  Bibliography  "to  bring  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  distinguished 
scholars  in  the  field,"  an  annual  lecture  series 
that  has  produced  several  important  published 
studies. 

Following  the  death  of  the  Doctor  and,  eight 
months  later,  of  his  brother  Philip,  the  name 
and  corporate  entity  of  the  Rosenbach  Company 
were  erased  as  quickly  as  due  process  of  law 
could  effect  the  annihilation.  John  Fleming 
acquired  the  considerable  stock  that  remained, 
and,  with  Inc.  alter  his  name,  is  carrying  on  at 
the  old  company's  third  and  final  New  York 
addiess.  322  East  57th  Street.  His  letterhead  is 
permitted  to  declare  that  he  was  "formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach." 

The  Doctor's  will  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate 
to  the  Rosenbach  Foundation.  Cash  bequests 
to  friends,  employees,  charities,  and  religious 
organizations  totalled  SI 22,500,  and  Philip  and 
another  brother,  Moses,  benefited  by  substantial 
annuities.  Under  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  value 
of  the  estate  was  not  to  be  made  public,  and  it 
has  not  been— the  executor,  the  Doctor's  friend 
Monis  Wolf,  said  it  was  "large"  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

Philadelphia  newspaper  and  wire-service  re- 
ports of  the  filing  of  the  will  quoted  the  Doctor 
as  having  once  estimated,  presumably  late  in 
life,  that  he  had  bought  "more  than  $75, 000.000 
worth"  of  literary  property  since  his  first  pur- 
chase, at  the  age  of  eleven,  of  a  not  very  early 
Reynard  the  Fox  for  S21.  If  all  of  these  trans- 
actions had  been  at  auction  (which  they  were 
not),  Rosenbach's  commissions  would  have 
amounted  to  $7,500,000;  on  his  non-auction  pur- 
chases he  must  have  averaged  much  better  than 
10  per  cent.  In  both  groups,  too,  were  many 
treasures  which  went  into  his  private  collection, 
now  housed  permanently  in  the  Rosenbach 
Foundation.  Some  of  his  detractors  were  wont 
to  suggest  that  the  Doctor's  "private  collection" 
was  made  up  of  the  things  he  was  stuck  with, 
but  this  was  not  true.  Philadelphia  Central 
H'v^h  School's  ranking  bibliomaniac  remained 
a  bibliomaniac  to  the  end. 
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MAGIC 

HARRIET  VAN  HORN, 
in  her  column  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  recently,  made 
what  seemed  to  me  a  just  observation 
about  a  trend  in  television.  Her  tar- 
get was  the  new  quasi-dramatic, 
quasi-documentary  shows  which  seem 
to  be  known  as  "actuals."  They  have 
the  virtues  of  neither  dramatic  nor 
documentary  programs,  she  pointed 
out,  because  there  is  so  much  empha- 
sis on  how  things  work  that  the 
<  h.u  acters  get  submerged  in  details 
and  vice  versa:  you  will  recognize 
this  as  true  if  you  have  seen  shows 
like  "Medic."  Then  there  are  "spec- 
taculars" and  I'm  afraid  that  if  we 
don't  look  out  we'll  have  "sinceres." 
It  is  what  happens  when  people  take 
adjectives  and  turn  them  into  nouns. 
Adjectives  are  meant  to  be  modifiers; 
when  they  become  nouns,  they  take 
on  the  status  of  individual  existence 
and  think  they  have  to  be  something. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  prelude  to  a 
comment  on  what  may  be— unless 
television  copymen  restrain  them- 
selves—the first  "magical,"  a  telecast 
in  compatible  color  of  Mozart's  "The 
Magic  Flute."  It  was,  from  my  point 
of  view,  a  splendid  success.  I  saw  it 
in  color  on  a  monitor  at  the  RCA 
studios,  along  with  hundreds  of  other 
New  Yorkers,  and  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  the  two  hours  it  took.  It 
was  my  first  exposure  to  color  tele- 
vision; I  had  expected  it  to  look  like 
rather  primitive  color  photography. 

I  was  quite  wrong.  It  was  capable 
of  the  most  subtle  nuances;  there 
were  no  garish  Kodachrome  (in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur)  blues,  nor  hard 
reds  with  green  showing  through 


them,  and  the  image  was  sharp.  (Re- 
member, I  saw  it  on  a  monitor  in  a 
studio  arid  not  on  a  home  set.) 

The  effec  t  was  magical  for  a  num- 
ber o!  reasons,  The  first,  obviously, 
was  Mozart;  the  second,  the  manipu- 
lation of  what  seemed  to  be  un- 
limited space;  the  third,  design;  the 
fourth,  George  Ralanchine;  and 
finally  the  literary  efforts  of  W.  H. 
Auden  and  Chester  Kallman.  In 
other  words  if  you  employ  enough 
talent  with  enough  room  to  exercise 
its  gifts  in.  you  are  likely  to  be  re- 
warded. 

There  is  scarcely  a  bar  of  "The 
Magic  Flute"  that  isn't  familiar  even 
to  the  musically  semi-literate,  though 
a  good  many  bars  were  cut  from  this 
performance  in  order  to  fit  the  opera 
into  two  hours.  It  was  performed 
with  uneven  excellence,  but  Leon- 
tyne  Price  (Pamina)  is  a  soprano  of 
melting  quality  and  John  Reardon 
(Papageno)  is  a  splendid  singer  and 
delightful  performer.  But  good 
musical  performances  of  opera  are 
not  nearly  so  rare  as  is  opera  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  at,  and  since  tele- 
vision is  the  newest  of  visual  media 
and  infinitely  demanding  of  tech- 
nical virtuosity  and  imagination,  i,t 
was  the  image  on  the  screen  that  dis- 
tinguished this  performance. 

Size  is  rarely  an  artistic  virtue,  but 
freedom  of  movement  can  be.  "The 
Magic  Flute"  was  telecast  from  the 
biggest  television  studio  in  the  world 
(adjective  courtesy  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company).  It  is  in 
Brooklyn,  was  once  a  movie  sound- 
stage,  and  belonged  to  Warner 
Brothers.  The  movement  of  action 
from  set  to  set  without  the  theatrical 
nuisance  of  falling  curtains  and  mov- 
able scenery  gave  a  flow  to  the  per- 


formance which  made  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  continual  illusion  of 
fantasy.  Vistas  were  real,  not  tricks 
of  false  perspective.  The  interiors 
of  temples  and  the  courtyards  of 
palaces,  the  rocky  landscapes  in- 
habited by  dragons  and  sprites 
seemed  to  occupy  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory unreal  world  in  which  rocks 
were  the  colors  of  quartz  and  walls 
were  silver  and  gold  and  studded 
with  jewels. 

Through  this  world— which  was 
just  enough  this  side  of  ludicrous  to 
be  agreeable  fantasy  (and  which  was 
designed  'by  Rouben  Ter-Arun- 
tunian)— George  Balanchine  moved 
the  principal  singers,  the  sprites  and 
attendants  and  priests,  with  the  skill 
of  the  master  choreographer  he  is. 
There  was  never  a  clumsy  or  ill- 
composed  picture  on  the  screen  (I 
w  atched  hard  trying  to  find  one),  but 
1  don't  know-  enough  about  the 
medium  to  know  whether  the  credit 
for  this  belongs  all  to  Mr.  Balanchine 
or  if  it  should,  as  I  suspect,  be  shared 
with  the  cameramen  and  the  director 
in  the  control  booth.  It  was  ingeni- 
ous, technically,  but  except  for  a 
moment  when  Pamina  and  the 
prince  walked  first  through  fire  and 
then  through  water,  one  was  not 
tempted  to  say,  "Aren't  electronics 
extraordinary?" 

The  libretto  was  newly  translated 
for  this  single  performance  (and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  for  many  future  per- 
formances) by  Messrs.  Auden  and 
Kallman.  It  was  occasionally  silly 
(the  plot  of  the  opera  is  altogether 
silly)  but  it  had  style,  humor,  dignity, 
and.  considering  how  badly  some 
opera  singers  enunciate  English,  it 
was  eminently  singable. 

"The  Magic  Flute"  as  produced  by 


AFTER 

NBC  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  magical 
performance,  but  woe  to  anyone  who 
thinks  that  he  can  put  on  a  "magical" 
with  less  talent  than  Mozart's  to  give 
him  inspiration  and  support. 

MOON  MISTRESS 

SOONER  or  later  the  movies 
were  bound  to  discover  Diane 
de  Poitiers.  If  there  was  ever  a  life 
tailor-made  to  the  heaving  bosoms 
and  flashing  swords  school  of  his- 
torical melodrama,  this  was  it.  The 
lady  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  feudalism 
was  just  dead  enough  to  be  romantic 
and  not  too  dead  to  be  interesting, 
and  when  the  Valois  kings  were 
building  and  inhabiting  those  most 
delightful  dwelling  places,  the  cha- 
teaux of  the  Loire  valley.  Born  to 
nobility  and  royal  connections,  she 
spent  most  of  her  days  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  great,  and  the  great 
events,  of  her  time.  She  was  intelli- 
gent, beautiful,  rich,  and  powerful. 
For  twelve  years,  as  the  mistress  of 
King  Henri  II,  she  was  virtually 
Queen  of  France.  W  hat  more  does 
a  scenario  writer  want? 

Just  to  make  matters  easier,  there- 
is  plenty  of  historical  material  about 
Diane.  Many  of  the  buildings  she 
lived  in  are  still  standing,  and  many 
of  the  statues  and  paintings  she 
commissioned  have  been  preserved. 
She  herself  was  repeatedly  painted 
and  sketched,  several  times  by  the 
Clouets,  whose  preliminary  studies 
are  often  sufficiently  unkind  to  be 
considered  accurate.  Enough  of  her 
letters  survived  to  make  a  full  vol- 
ume of  them  (except  those  to  the 
king,  which  she  seems  prudently  to 
have  had  him  destroy). 

From  these  years,  too,  we  have  the 
reports  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
who  were  professionally  required  to 
know  everything;  they  normally  be- 
gin: "France  is  a  kingdom  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel, on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  .  .  .  etc."  but  after  a  lew- 
pages  of  statistics  they  get  down  to 
the  latest  important  scandals.  And 
at  the  court  during  the  same  period 
was  also  a  gossip  columnist  born 
three  hundred  years  before  his  time, 
named  Brantome,  who  collected 
every  good  story  he  heard  about 
everybody,  the  more  risque  the  bet- 
ter.  Since  then,  Diane  has  attracted 
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many  writers— Balzac,  Victor  Hugo, 
Hilaire  Belloc,  and  John  Erskine 
among  them— and  there  are  at  least 
three  biographies  of  her  in  English. 

As  a  result,  now  that  we  have  the 
inevitable  motion  picture,  we  have 
the    equally    inevitable    argument  | 
about  historical  accuracy.  Every  man 
his  own  Diane  de  Poitiers  expert, 
;iih1  shame  on  M-G-M  for  botching 
their    opportunities.    The  studio 
seems  to  have  made  all  reasonable 
attempts— with     the    producer    of  I 
"Lili"  in  charge  and  a  script  from] 
Christopher  Isherwood— to  be  sure 
"Diane"  was  a  film  ecjual  to  its  sub- 
ject; but  there  ensued  some  sort  of ! 
mix-up  in  casting,  and  we  got  a  star 
whose  demands  had  to  be  listened  to 
instead  of  an  actress  who  might  have 
given  the  part  some  style,  or  at  least 
some    psychological    zing.  Hence 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  blame 
this  misadventure  for  all  the  other 
failures  of  promise,  as  did  the  re- 1 
\  iewer  of  "Diane"  for  Time  maga- 
zine in  the  three  acid  paragraphs  j 
he  gave  it. 

"By  all  that  literary  art  and  cine-! 
matic  craft  could  do,"  he  tartly  ob- ! 
served,  "the  wa\  was  prepared  for 
the  heroine  of  history,  and  suddenly, 
in  a  sputter  ol  high  heels  and  a  clat- 
ter of  false  eyelashes  she  arrives 
on  the  scene— the  most  cultivated 
woman  of  the  French  Renaissance: 
Lana  Turner." 

NOW  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
Miss  Turner's  performance  lacks 
range  or  subtlety,  and  that  she  plays 
a  rice-pudding  version  of  Diane  as 
a  kind  of  scoutmistress  who  stumbles 
into  royal  amours  without  really 
meaning  to,  as  a  result  of  her  com- 
pelling interest  in  affairs  of  state. 
The  movie  is  loaded  with  historical 
boo-boos  of  one  kind  or  another, 
which  I  should  be  as  happy  as  Time's 
reviewer  to  tell  you  all  about,  par- 
ticularly since  some  of  them  seem 
unnecessary  and  others  are  less  dra- 
matic than  the  actual  circumstances. 

But  this  line  of  attack  is  really 
extremely  unfair.  In  order  to  score 
oil  Hollywood,  Time  presents  an 
image  of  Diane  that  is  just  as  dubi- 
ous as  Miss  Turner's  and  somewhat 
more  annoying,  since  it  is  tossed  off 
with  that  casual  over-confidence  that 
comes  from  relying  oil  second-hand 
research.  In  some  ways,  and  prob- 
ably by  accident,  the  movie  is  closer 
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the  south  seas 
and  south  africa 
too!. . 

If  you  yearn  to  be  a 
globe  trotter's  globe  trotter,  fly  Qantas 
to  the  South  Seas,  Australia  and  on 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Johannesburg. 
It's  exceptionally  fascinating  country  and 
you'll  see  it  in  admirable  comfort  and 
style  via  Qantas  Super  Constellations. 
Ask  your  travel  agent  about  this  or  other 
Qantas  flights,  First  Class  or  Tourist, 
across  the  world  to  five  continents. 

AUSTRALIA'S   OVERSEAS  AIRLINE 
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Why  " 
does 
Chrissi's 
mother 
cry  ?  ui 

Chrissi,  at  eight,  is 
a  charming  little 
lady,  with  prett>  \ 
hrcmn    hair    and  ■ 
sparkling  eyes. 
She  attend:  -  hool 
faithfully   and    i-    (PP"  | 
adored     by     her  J  1 

family.  Why.  then.  JB 
should  CbrU-i 
mother  cry? 

The  answer  is  simple.  At  night. 
Chrissi  sometimes  whimpers  with  cold 
and  hunger.  During  the  days  she  must 
keep  active  to  stay  warm.  She  has  no 
toys,  nothing  to  ease  the  cruel  struggle 
against  privation. 

Home  for  this  tragic  family  is  a  "space"— 
not  a  room — in  a  refugee  camp  near  Athens. 
In  poverty-ridden  Greece,  badly  torn  by 
var.  Communist  aggression,  earthquakes 
and  the  austerity  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion. Chrissi's  father  earns  $1.00  a  day. 
hardly  enough  to  provide  even  the  most 
meager  subsistence. 

In  a  country  where  life  is  grim  and  pain- 
ful. Chrissi's  parents  can  only  pray  that 
someone  —  somewhere  —  will  help  their 
daughter. 

How  You  Can  Help  Chrissi 

You  can  help  Chrissi  or  another  needy 
child  through  the  Child  Sponsorship 
Plan  of  Save  the  Children  Federation. 
By  undertaking  a  sponsorship,  you  will 
provide  funds  to  purchase  food,  warm 
clothing,  bedding,  school  supplies — and 
other  necessities — for  "your"  child.  The 
cost  is  only  S120  a  year,  just  $10  a  month. 
Full  information  about  the  child  you  spon- 
sor and  a  photograph  will  be  sent  to  you. 
\«u  may  correspond  with  "your"'  child  and 
his  family,  so  that  your  generous  mate- 
rial aid  becomes  part  of  a  larger  gift 
of  understanding  and  friendship. 

Your  contribution  in  any  amount  will 
help.    Send  what  you  can  today! 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  (a  partial  list) 
Faith  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Owiphf  1>.  Kisrnhower. 
Hfrtwrt  Hoover,  Kabbi  Edirar  F.  Magnin. 
Or.   Ralph   W.   Swkman.   Thomas  J.  Watson 

r  i 

j  Founded  1932 

I  save  the  children  federation  | 

I  Carneyie  Endowment  International  Center.  | 

l  United  Nation*.  Plaza.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  ' 

|  "The  hope  of  tomorrow  is  the  child  of  today"  I 

|  I  would  like  to  sponsor  a  child  in...  j 

j  (Greece,  Korea,  Finland,  West  Germany,  France,' or  I 

I  where  the  need  is  greatest).   I  will  pay  $120  for 

I  one  year,  $30  per  quarter,  or  $10  a  month.  I 

|  Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year  n,  1st  guar-  I 

J  ter  Q,  first  month  Q 

I  Please  send  me  my  child's  name,  story  and  picture.  ' 

I  I  cannot  sponsor  a  child,  but  I  want  to  help  bv  I 

|  giving  $   j 

|  NAME    | 

j  ADDRESS   ,  

j  Cirr   STATE  H-ll  ] 

I  Contributions  are   Federal   Income  Tax  deductible  J 
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to  the  "truth"  about  Diane  than 

Time  is. 

This  is  known  as  the  Double 
Switch,  or  Votichenko-Meeker-Koch 
Theory  of  Improbable  Probabilities. 
V-M-K  theory,  as  readers  of  this 
magazine  may  remember  from  Oden 
Meeker's  article  of  January  last  year, 
"holds  that  the  third  or  highest  de- 
gree of  sophistication  is  often  identi- 
cal with  the  first,  or  simplest."  In 
other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the 
most  corny  interpretation  of  history 
will  come  closer  to  what  really  hap- 
pened than  the  intermediate,  semi- 
educated  view  which  derives  from 
knowing  some,  but  not  enough,  of 
the  facts.  There  is  documentation 
for  Time's  idea  that  Diane  "ruled 
France  wisely  and  well."  and  that 
she  "animated  a  century"— but  there 
is  also  plenty  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side. 

Her  letters  reveal  her  as  an  ex- 
tremely hard-headed  type,  with  a 
highly  developed  interest  in  money, 
and  she  is  chiefly  distinguished 
among  royal  mistresses  for  the 
amount  of  property  she  managed  to 
keep  her  hands  on  after  the  king's 
death.  Her  major  interest  in  public 
policy  seems  to  have  been  getting 
jobs  for  her  friends  and  relatives, 
and  not  long  after  she  got  through 
with  it  the  kingdom  flew  apart  in 
civil  and  religious  warfare,  which 
may  indicate  the  wisdom  of  her  rule 
—or  the  exact  opposite. 

The  Diane  legend  started  in  her 
own  time,  as  a  logical  result  of  her 
having  most  of  the  country's  cul- 
tural talent  either  directly  in  her 
employ  or  implicitly  beholden  for 
favors  granted  and  in  prospect.  Her 
reputation  for  taste  is  in  good  part 
the  result  of  buying  the  best  she 
could  get— Jean  Goujon  for  sculp- 
ture, Philibert  Delorme  for  archi- 
tecture, Leonard  Limousin  for 
enamels— and  letting  them  go  to 
work.  She  wanted  to  surround  the 
king  with  an  atmosphere  of  uninter- 
rupted romance  in  which  he  and 
she  were  indissolublv  linked,  as  in 
the  interlocked  H  and  D's  she  scat- 
tered everywhere  as  a  motif  of  deco- 
ration, and  to  produce  the  effect  she 
needed  assistance  from  the  arts. 

Surely  it  is  not  presuming  too 
much  to  suppose  that  during  her 
ascendancy  there  were  advantages  to 
be  had  from  painting  her  prettily, 
or  addressing  to  her  the  verses  that 


Ronsard  and  du  Bellay  could  turn 
out  to  order.  Earlier,  before  Henri 
II  became  king,  the  poet  Marot  had 
sided  against  her  in  a  court  quarrel 
and  written  some  uncomplimentary 
lines;  she  retaliated  by  accusing  him 
of  "having  eaten  bacon  in  Lent," 
for  which  he  spent  several  months 
in  prison  and  several  years  in  exile. 
No  girl  to  trifle  with  was  our  Diane. 
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The  movie  "Diane"  gets  other 
slurs  from  Time,  on  grounds  of  dull- 
ness and  improbability,  which  are 
justified  only  by  the  assumption  that 
history  itself  was  other  than  dull  or 
improbable.  For  instance,  Time  re- 
proaches Roger  Moore,  as  Henri  II, 
for  invariably  wearing  "the  expres- 
sion of  a  peevish  raisin."  Fair 
enough,  but  that  is  precisely  how 
Henri  II  struck  his  contemporaries; 
even  admirers  had  to  admit  that  he 
was  a  dull  clod,  though  a  modest 
and  conscientious  monarch,  and  the 
word  most  frequently  applied  to  him 
by  biographers  is  "melancholy." 

The  competitive  co-existence  be- 
tween Diane  and  the  Queen,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  and  the  royal  chil- 
dren may  seem  improbable,  too,  but 
improbable  it  trulv  was,  and  the 
movie  manages  to  make  as  much 
sense  of  it  as  anvone  else  has.  The 
spectacle  of  the  future  kings  of 
France  piping  "Aunt  Diane"  at  Miss 
Turner  may  be  hard  to  accept  as 
history,  but  the  record  says  she 
brought  them  up,  and  the  relation! 
ship  undoubtedly  had  in  it  elements 
of  goo-goo  of  a  very  similar  kind. 

Again.  "Diane"  fudges  history 
more  than  somewhat  in  dealing  with 
the  Bourbon  conspiracy  but,  if  any- 
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EUGENE  O'NEILL  is  a  curious  figure 
m  our  literature.  Though  he  ceased  writing 
only  a  few  vears  ago  and  there  are  said  to  be 
many  still  unproduced  plays  among  his  papers, 
he  seems  neither  to  have  much  influence  on  con- 
temporary theatrical  activity  nor  much  of  a  fol- 
lowing outside  the  theater.  To  be  sure,  his  work 
i>  "assigned  reading"  in  main  English  courses, 
and  playwrights  of  the  present  are  probably  more 
indebted  to  him  than  they  usually  realize,  not  so 
much  for  technical  assistance  as  for  a  kind  of 
elbow  room  he  made  for  his  successors  in  the 
American  theater.  His  plavs  are  still  produced  by 
amateur  groups,  but  most  of  the  professional 
productions  take  place  abroad.  The  gloomy, 
groping  O'Neill  does  not  fit  into  the  picture 
of  the  glittering  "twenties  now  in  favor,  and  in 
the  revival  of  interest  in  that  epoch,  its  most 
distinguished  playwright  has  had  little  or  no 
share. 

There  is  of  course  an  awkward  age  for  literary 
works  as  well  as  for  human  beings— an  adoles- 
cence when  thev  no  longer  have  the  appeal  of 
newness  and  we  see  chiefh  their  harsh  corners 
and  tumblings  and  inadequacies.  Perhaps 
O'Neill's  plays  have  reached  this  age.  Certainly 
the  devices  that  once  struck  audiences  as  so 
inventive— the  characters  in  masks  and  the 
characters  speaking  their  thoughts  and  so  on— 
now  >eem  more  cumbersome  than  anything  else. 
Sour  of  the  plavs  are  too  long,  inflated,  and  pre- 
tentious; a  lot  of  the  language  has  gone  flat  (if  it 
was  ever  otherwise),  and  profunditv  is  more 
often  a>piied  to  than  achieved. 

So  the  first  publication  of  O'Neill's  fiiteen-year- 
old  autobiography  in  the  form  of  a  play— under 
Long  Day's  Journej  into  Night 
iVale.  S3. 73'— is  hardly  at  the  moment  the  literary 
event  it  would  once  have  been  or  that  it  might 
be  at  some  later  time.  Vet  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  ever  wrote.  What  it  wotdd  be  like  on 


the  staue  is  hard  for  a  reader  with  no  theatrical 
experience  to  imagine,  and  apparently  we  will 
not  soon  have  a  chance  to  discover,  for  produc- 
tion rights  have  so  far  been  granted  only  in 
Sweden.  But  as  a  book  to  read.  O'Neill  never 
rave  us  anything  better  and  few  things  as  good. 

FATHERS    A  N  D  FAMILIES 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  a  man  is  mature 
when  he  has  forgiven  his  parents,  when  he 
realizes  that  thev  have  as  good  a  reason  for  being 
what  they  were  .is  he  lias  for  being  what  he  is. 
Long  Day's  Journey  into  Xight  is  O'Neill's  at- 
tempt to  face  his  parents,  to  understand  the 
failure  of  their  love,  and  to  forgive  it. 

The  father  in  the  pla\  is  a  famous  actor  who 
has  for  a  long  time  made  a  handsome  income 
starring  in  a  romantic  plav  he  owns.  (O'Neill's 
father  toured  the  country  for  many  years  with 
his  own  company  in  "The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo. ")  But  neither  wealth  nor  fame  can  ever 
erase  the  father's  memory  of  how.  as  a  pitifully 
poor  and  ignorant  Irish  immigrant  bov  of  ten.  he 
was  deserted  by  his  father,  who  left  his  family 
to  go  back  to  Ireland  and  there,  according  to 
report,  committed  suicide.  Out  of  that  experi- 
ence the  boy  acquired  a  distrust  of  everything 
but  monev:  having  known  betrayal  he  wotdd  not 
put  himself  in  position  to  lie  betrayed  again. 
Consequently,  even  in  middle  age  he  is  incapable 
of  loving  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  all  his 
relationships  are  warped  In  a  monumental 
stinginess,  manifest  in  mone\  matters  but  at  bot- 
tom arising  from  hi>  distrust  of  the  affections. 

The  father's  stinginess  has  ruined  his  own 
career,  for  he  has  given  up  a  chance  to  develop 
into  a  great  actor  in  favor  of  the  sure-fire  eco- 
nomic proposition  of  doing  the  same  tawdry  role 
over  and  over.  His  stinginess  has  turned  his 
wife,  once  a  pretty,  loving  convent-bred  Irish 
girl,  into  a  drug  addict,  and  his  elder  son  into  a 
ne'er-do-well  semi-alcoholic  futureless  actor  of 
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bit  parts.  On  the  day  the  play  takes  place  the 
younger  son  (Eugene  O'Neill  at  twenty-three) 
discovers  that  he  has  tuberculosis  and  must  go 
to  a  sanatorium.  Though  the  disease  itself  can 
hardly  be  traced  to  the  father's  lack  of  generosity, 
the  bitterness  and  alienation  the  son  feels  when 
he  learns  <>l  his  illness  can  be. 

The  son  does  not  actually  forgive  his  father 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  but  the  play  itself  is  an 
act  of  forgiveness:  by  the  very  act  of  telling  the 
story  the  son  admits  his  father  to  the  contem- 
poraneity of  hope  and  suffering,  and  giants  that 
the  father,  in  making  his  long  day's  journey  into 
night,  was  as  driven  and  perplexed  as  himself. 

It  is  as  much  an  American  tragedy  as  Dreiser's 
novel,  and  it  has  a  power  like  Dreiser's  at  his 
best.  Of  the  writing  O'Neill  himself  offers  the 
most  severe  and  most  discerning  judgment.  The 
father  at  one  point  tells  his  son  that  he  has  the 
makings  of  a  poet. 

"No,"  the  son  says,  "I'm  afraid  that  I'm  like 
the  guv  who's  always  panhandling  for  a  smoke. 
He  hasn't  even  got  the  makings.  He's  got  only 
the  habit.  I  couldn't  touch  what  I  tried  to  tell 
you  just  now.  I  just  stammered.  That's  the  best 
I'll  ever  do.  .  .  .  Well,  it  will  be  a  faithful  realism, 
at  least.  Stammering  is  the  natural  eloquence  of 
us  fog  people." 

IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  O'Neill's  highly  uncon- 
ventional venture  in  autobiography  to  C.  S. 
Lewis'  account  of  his  youth  in  Surprised  by  Joy 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  S3.50),  and  nothing  but  a  pro- 
pinquity in  publication  dates  would  ever  lead 
anyone  to  compare  the  two.  W  here  O'Neill's 
work  even  at  its  best  retains  something  of  the 
village  atheist's  homemade  rant,  Lewis  is  a 
master  as  few  men  are  of  the  world  of  literature 
and  learning.  Where  O'Neill  is  a  man  turned 
inward,  horrified  but  fascinated  by  his  passions 
and  how  they  relate  to  other  people,  Lewis  is  a 
man  turned  outward,  distrustful  of  emotion  and 
introspection,  not  much  interested  in  people  and 
their  relations  with  one  another,  his  gaze  directed 
to  ideas. 

Yet  underlying  the  intellectual  and  religious 
development  which  forms  the  main  subject  of 
Lewis'  book  is  another  father-son  relationship 
as  curious  in  its  way— and  perhaps  as  influential 
—as  the  one  O'Neill  presents.  Lewis'  father  was 
a  successful  solicitor  by  profession,  but  in  private 
life  he  had  almost  no  sense  of  fact.  He  passed  his 
days  in  a  whirl  of  rhetoric,  amid  a  world  wildly 
distorted  by  his  longings,  apprehensions,  and 
conviction  that  nothing  is  quite  what  it  seems. 
His  son,  who  was  early  lei t  motherless,  soon 
found  this  world  too  turbulent  and  independ- 
able for  his  needs,  and  withdrew  horn  it  as  much 
as  possible.  He  turned  to  solitary  reading  and 
imagining,  where  he  was  particularly  drawn  to 


whatever  was  distant,  whatever  was  cold.  He  did 
not  feel,  like  O'Neill,  that  his  father's  love  had 
failed  him  but  that  it  was  too  close,  too  interfer- 
ing: the  father's  personality  was  an  obscurity 
between  him  and  the  way  things  really  are. 

So  Lewis  came  to  distrust  introspection  as  a 
falsifier  of  experience  and  turned  his  mind  to 
the  effort  of  finding  out  what  is  really  out  there 
in  the  universe.  This  led  to  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  account  of  his  conversion 
(with  which  the  book  closes)  is  fascinating,  but 
one  of  its  most  striking  features  is  its  curiously 
emotionless  quality.  Lewis  is  quite  explicit  on 
this  point;  his  mind,  in  its  effort  to  find  out  the 
real  in  the  universe,  reached  Christian  conclu- 
sions, and  dragged  the  rest  of  him  reluctantly 
along. 

If.  for  all  its  perception  and  learning,  the  book 
seems  in  the  end  disappointing,  it  is  because  the 
reader  never  quite  discovers  what  Christianity 
means  to  the  rest  of  Lewis.  His  conversion  gave 
him  a  universe  less  whimsical  than  his  father's 
and  equipped  him  with  a  superb  debater's  stance, 
as  readers  of  his  works  in  Christian  apologetics 
alreadv  know,  but  no  man  spends  all  his  life 
in  debate. 

Probably  most  husbands  know  enough  about 
their  wives'  families  to  write  a  book,  but 
usually  the  laws  of  libel  would  prevent  publica- 
tion. Fortunatelv.  Oliver  La  Farge  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  in  an  entertaining  group  of  stories 
called  Behind  the  Mountains  (Houghton.  Mif- 
flin, S3)  he  has  assembled  his  wife's  and  her 
family's  recollections  of  the  life  they  once  led  on 
a  great  ranch  in  New  Mexico.  The  father  was 
Spanish-American,  the  mother  French:  until  the 
bottom  dropped  out  of  the  wool  market  in  the 
Depression,  destroying  their  vast  landholdings. 
they  were  the  patrones  of  a  numerous  population 
of  household  servants,  laborers,  tenants,  and 
villagers. 

It  was  a  kind  of  life  never  much  written  about 
and  now  extinct.  The  weddings  and  holidays,  the 
family  retainers  and  incidents  of  growing  up  that 
La  Farge  describes  have  probably  been  softened 
by  the  mutations  of  memory  and  the  lapse  of 
years:  the  stories  do  not  attempt  to  achieve  high 
drama  or  to  enlist  the  more  powerful  emotions. 
Thev  are  simple  family  anecdotes,  with  more 
exoticism  of  background  than  most  families  can 
boast,  worn  smooth  in  the  retelling  and  agree- 
ably set  down  by  a  devoted  outsider. 

WHAT  THE  NOVELISTS 
ARE  UP  TO 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  though  fiction  has 
always  been  concerned  with  loyalty  and  the 
conflict  of  loyalties,  the  intense  contemporary 
interest  in  loyalty  has  not  produced  many  good 
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novels.  But  more  and  more  writers 
are  turning  to  the  subject,  and  two 
novel*  recently  published  offer  an 
opportunity  to  observe  contrasting 
treatment  of  it. 

One  book— Mr.  Hamish  Gleave,  by 
i Ik  well-known  Welsh  novelist  Rich- 
ard Llewellyn  (Doubleday,  $3.95)— is 
a  study  of  the  psychology  of  loyalty; 
it  is  an  account  of  what  leads  a  man 
to  treason,  and  belongs  with  such 
non-fictional  studies  of  disloyalty  as 
Murray  Kempton's  and  Rebecca 
West's. 

The  other  book— All  Honorable 
Men,  by  the  young  American  novel- 
ist David  Karp  (Knopf,  $3.95)—  is 
concerned  with  loyalty  as  a  public 
issue;  it  is  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pens when  a  man  is  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty, and  belongs  with  the  anti- 
McCarthy  literature. 

Llewellyn  takes  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture a  famous  actual  instance  of 
disloyalty— the  defection  to  the  East 
in  1951  of  two  officials  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  Burgess  and  Mac- 
Lean.  This  incident  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  extended  discus- 
sion of  course;  Cyril  Connolly  has 
written  a  highly  interesting  book 
about  it  and  there  is  a  dreary  novel 
by  the  man  who  writes  under  the 
name  of  Rodney  Garland,  as  well  as 
many  scattered  discussions.  But 
Llewellyn's  book  can  be  read  simply 
as  a  novel,  without  reference  to  the 
known  facts  or  to  previous  attempts 
to  interpret  them. 

THE  central  character,  Hamish 
Gleave  (presumably  MacLean  in  the 
original  case),  is  not  a  Communist,  is 
neither  an  ideologist  nor  a  Utopian, 
and  has  no  sympathy  for  the  prole- 
tariat. He  has  an  important  and  re- 
sponsible job  which  will  in  time 
lead  to  an  ambassadorship.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  rebel  or  revolutionist 
about  him.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  rabid 
conformist,  and  the  point  of  Llewel- 
lyn's novel  is  that  Gleave's  very  con- 
formity leads  him  to  treason. 

Most  of  the  time  loyalty  and  con- 
formity are  indistinguishable  to  the 
observer  because  they  result  in  more 
or  less  the  same  kind  of  behavior. 
But  they  arise  from  very  different 
psychological  situations.  A  man  is 
loyal  because  he  wants  to  be,  but  he 
c  on  forms  because  he  has  to;  he  must 
have  the  pattern  of  behavior  con- 
formity offers  him  to  hold  in  check 


his  own  chaos  or  to  disguise  from 
himself  his  own  emptiness.  Because 
of  their  different  psychological  ori- 
gins, loyalty  and  conformity  can 
sometimes  pull  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Hamish  Gleave's  conformist  pat- 
tern of  behavior  derives  from  his  mid- 
dle-class forebears.  (This  is  the  British 
middle  class,  not  the  American;  in 
America  Gleave  would  be  regarded 
as  distinctly  upper  class.)  But  bad 
luck,  wars,  depressions,  and  new 
principles  of  taxation  have  wiped  out 
the  economic  basis  of  Gleave's  class; 
he  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
the  style  of  living  that  gives  his  life 
coherence.  Either  he  must  give  up 
his  conformity  to  class  and  replace  it 
with  loyalty  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
or  he  must  turn  against  the  nation 
as  the  destroyer  of  his  standard  of 
conformity.  It  slowly  emerges  that 
the  latter  involves  less  psychological 
strain  for  him:  he  convinces  himself 
that  the  Russians  recognize  the 
worth  of  a  man  of  his  kind  as  the 
British  no  longer  do,  and  he  feels 
that  he  is  not  so  much  betraying  his 
country  as  that  his  country  has  al- 
ready betrayed  him  by  liquidating 
his  class. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  where 
Gleave  goes  to  the  races  at  Epsom, 
Llewellyn  brilliantly  portrays  a  man 
who  still  seems  to  others  a  successful 
member  of  society  but  who  is  inter- 
nally consumed  with  envy  and  snob- 
bery. This  is  the  shabby-genteel 
conformist  psychology  at  its  most 
moth-eaten  and  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous. But  it  may  be  an  error  in 
strategy  to  put  such  a  chapter  first, 
because  its  desperation  and  intensity 
cannot  be  maintained  as  the  book 
unfolds. 

But  on  the  whole  the  psychological 
development  is  convincing;  by  easy 
stages  Gleave  gives  assent  to  proposi- 
tions that  seem  harmless  individually 
but  in  the  end  combine  to  condemn 
him  to  treason. 

Unfortunately,  Llewellyn  has  thor- 
oughly assimilated  some  of  the  least 
ingratiating  mannerisms  of  modern 
fiction.  He  has  mastered  the  antece- 
dent less  pronoun  to  the  point  where 
it  is  sometimes  anybody's  guess  as 
to  which  character  he  means,  and  -he 
suppresses  the  names  of  speakers  in 
dialogue  so  successfully  that  in  some 
scenes  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
discover  who  says  what    He  has 
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largely  abandoned  the  sentence  as  a 
unit  of  composition,  often  with  an 
effect  of  compression  and  vividness 
hut  occasionally  with  the  effect 
of  leaving  behind  a  heap  af  syn- 
tactical detritus  that  has  not  yet  been 
turned  into  prose.  Still,  he  writes 
with  a  lot  oi  flexibility  and  vigor; 
and  he  keeps  a  good  deal  closer  to 
the  movement  of  life   than  most 

i 

novelists  do. 

David  Karp's  All  Honorable  Men 
is  the  story  of  a  middle-aged  profes- 
sional administrator  named  Dr.  Milo 
Dexter  Perkins.  As  the  novel  opens, 
Dr.  Perkins  leaves  the  directorship  of 
an  established  foundation  to  become 
head  of  a  new  foundation  for  "con- 
servative studies."  In  assembling  the 
staff  of  the  new  foundation  he  nomi- 
nates a  veteran  New  Deal  economist 
to  whom  one  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  objects  on  the  basis  of 
certain  allegations  of  disloyalty  smug- 
gled out  of  an  FBI  file  of  uneval- 
uated  material.  When  Dr.  Perkins, 
in  an  effort  to  discredit  these  allega- 
tions, assents  to  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  candidate,  it  is  tarried 
lout  by  means  of  wire-tapping  and 
other  dubious  maneuvers,  and  its  re- 
mits are  disastrous— not  because  the 
economist  is  disloyal  but  because  his 
career  and  private  life  (along  with 
the  careers  and  private  lives  of  sev- 
eral other  people)  are  ruined.  In  the 
|end  Dr.  Perkins,  having  had  enough 
of  foundations  and  conservatives 
(and  they  of  him),  joins  a  group  of 
[liberals  banded  together  to  oppose 
jsuch  assassination  of  character  as  the 
board  of  directors  has  perpetrated. 

K  A  R  P  writes  w  ith  so  much  convic- > 
don  and  many  of  the  evils  he  opposes 
pre  so  eminently  opposable  that  he 
mould  have  written  a  good  novel, 
put  in  fact  he  hasn't.    The  plot 
Jloesn't  make  very  good  sense:  in 
many  of  the  details  it  fails  to  con- 
Ivince  us  that  this  is  the  way  things 
happen.    For  instance,  a  wily  and 
experienced    administrator  would 
never  touch  a  job  as  chairman  of  a 
hoard  of  trustees  when  the  other  [ 
[members  formed  a  solid  bloc  that 
Jould  be  swung  against  him  at  any 
jlnoment.    Vet  this  is  exactly  what 
t>r.  Perkins  does,  and  that  is  why  he  j 
Is  powerless  in  a  decisive  situation.  [ 
For  another  thing,  a  foundation  for  j 
conservative  studies  would  be  about 
is  likely  to  consider  for  its  staff  an] 
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"The  story  of  a  charmer,  the  last  of 
his  wonderful,  gaudy  race  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  delightful  novels  ever  written 
about  American  politics." 

Clifton  Fadiman, 
Book-oi-the-Month  Club  News 

"A  memorable  portrait  of  an  American 
political  boss,  Frank  Skeffington,  'the 
last  of  the  old-time  political  leaders.' 
A  story  full  of  warmth  and  humor 
which  charms  the  reader  with  its  pun- 
gent Irish  talk,  its  big  scenes,  its  richly 
comic  secondary  characters.  But  above 
all  it  is  Skeffington,  the  wayward  giant, 
who  gives  Mr.  O'Connor's  novel  its 
savor  and  its  vitality." 

Charles  Rolo,  The  Atlantic 

"The  Last  Hurrah  establishes  Mr. 
O'Connor  as  one  of  the  most  gifted 
interpreters  of  American  life.  Remark- 
ably intelligent,  informed,  well-con- 
ceived and  highly  readable." 

Milton  Crane,  Chicago  Tribune 

"Wonderfully  entertaining.  It  is  un- 
likely that  a  more  engaging  novel  will 
appear  this  winter." 

Paul  Pickrel,  Harper's 
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An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


RINGS  AROUND  US 

ERNESTINE  GILBRETH  CAREY.  The  CO-author 
of  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  tells  the  heart- 
warming, often  hilarious,  and  always  very 
human  story  of  her  eventful  married  life 
...  a  book  rich  with  laughter  and  delight 
for  husbands,  wives  and  the  whole  family. 

$3.50 

A  PARIS  SURGEON'S 
STORY 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  BOVE  with  DANA  LEE  THOMAS. 

The  spectacular  story  of  the  American  sur- 
geon who  served  from  1915  to  1940  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris. 
"Dr.  Bove  has  stories  to  tell !  More  glamor 
than  many  a  medical  novel." 
Clark  Kinnaird,  King  Feature/*.  $4.50 

At  all  bookstores 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  •  Boston 
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Controversial 

Must  You 
Conform? 

By  ROBERT  LISDNER 

rVhc  author  of  The  Fifty-Minute 
*■  Hour,  one  of  America's  most 
fearless  writers  and  psychoana- 
lysts, attacks  "a  monstrous  false- 
hood —  the  falsehood  that  you 
must  adjust."  His  brilliant  defense 
of  man's  right  to  rebel  will  shock 
and  delight,  enrage  and  challenge 
you.  $3.00 

The  "best "wmmmmmmm 

A  William 

March 

Omnibus 

Introduction  by  ALISTAIR  COOKE 

rV'he  Bad  Seed  was  the  sensation 
of  the  year.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  one  giant  volume,  the  best 
selected  works  of  "the  unrecog- 
nized genius  of  our  time."  In- 
cludes: Company  K,  a  complete 
novel;  20  short  stories;  the  long 
novelette,  October  Island;  the  extra- 
ordinary Fables,  for  the  first  time 
in  book  form.  $4.00 

Adventure  ■■■■ 

Elephants 
and  Ivory 

ByJOHS  ALFRED  J0RDAS 
as  told  to  John  Prebble 

Tike  no  other  book  about  Africa 
—  the  story  of  the  days  when 
the  hunter  was  king.  It  is  a  story  of 
ivory  poaching,  of  famous  hunters 
and  outlaws,  of  wild  men  and  ani- 
mals, of  barbaric  and  splendid 
native  tribes.  Here  is  the  cadence 
and  rhythm  of  an  untamed  land  — 
the  words  of  the  last  of  the  pioneer 
hunters.  Illustrated.  $3.50 

Suspense 
The  Chase 

By  HORTON  FOOTE 

An  escaped  convict  is  loose  and 
headed  for  his  home  town. 
Danger  and  bloodshed  hover  in 
the  air.  ...  By  the  famous  TV  and 
Broadway  playwright,  this  edge- 
of-the-chair  novel  lays  bare  the 
heart  and  soul  of  a  Texas  town. 

$3.75 


At  all  bookstores 

RINEHART  &  CO.  N.  Y.  16 
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economist  with  a  New  Deal  back- 
ground as  the  New  School  would  be 
to  consider  Herbert  Hoover.  Yet  it  is 
around  exactly  such  a  likelihood  that 
Karp  has  built  his  novel. 

More  important,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental discrepancy  between  the 
moral  position  the  novel  endorses 
and  the  one  it  exemplifies.  Karp  re- 
peatedly castigates  what  he  calls  a 
black-and-white  view  of  human  be- 
havior; he  wants  those  who  investi- 
gate the  lives  of  other  men  to  remem- 
ber that  few  are  entirely  blameless 
(white)  and  few  are  entirely  guilt v 
(black),  that  most  of  us  who  have 
reached  mature  years  are  actually 
various  shades  of  gray.  That  is  true 
enough,  but  it  is  hardly  the  moral 
view  which  the  novel  itself  demon- 
strates. At  the  end  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  new  foundation  are 
pure  black  and  their  embattled  op-  j 
ponents  pure  white.  It  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  book 
is  as  morally  naive  as  the  position  it 
attacks. 

KIXGSLEV  AMIS  is  one  of  the 
most    delightful    and    gifted  new 
novelists  to  appear  in  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  He  is  another  Welsh- 
man, but  his  special  subject,  though ! 
it  certainly  has  a  distinctly  Welsh 
coloration,   is   equally  relevant  to 
American  society.  Amis  portrays  a 
kind  of  young  man  (now  very  numer- 
ous) who  has  been  better  educated 
than  his  forebears  and  by  virtue  of  \ 
j  his  education  gets  a  lowly  job  in 
j  some  intellectually  respectable  or- 
ganization.  But  once  he  gets  this  job 
I  he  finds  that  the  slight  prestige  of 
clean  indoor  work  hardly  compen-  j 
sates  for  the  miserable  compensation 
that  it  carries,  and  that  intellectual 
pretensions,  both  his  own  and  those  j 
of  other  people,  are  really  intensely  j 
boring. 

Amis  treats  this  subject  as  comedy. 
Both  in  his  earlier  novel  about  a 
Welsh  university,  Lucky  Jim,  and  in 

j  his  new  book,  That  Uncertain  Feel- 
ing (Harcourt,  Brace,  S3. 50),  he 
shows  the  vigor  of  life  kicking  over 
the  traces  in  a  petty  intellectual 
bureaucracy.  The  main  character  of 
That  Uncertain  Feeling  is  a  young 

j  librarian  beset  with  such  problems  as 
supporting  a  wife  and  two  children 
on  a  pittance,  the  struggle  for  posi- 
tion  in  the  library,  a  loathing  for  his  \ 
job,  and  his  inability  to  refrain  from ; 
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are 

evaluated  in 
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THE 
INTERPRETER'S 
BIBLE 


EcclesSastes,  The  Song  of  Songs, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  Commentary 
indudes  results  of  study  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  oldest  witness 
in  existence  to  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament-  $8.75 


at  all  bookstores 
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looking  down  the  front  of  ladies' 
dresses  when  the  opportunity  occurs. 
Amis  mixes  comedy  and  farce  inju- 
diciously and  the  structure  of  his 
books  is  lopsided,  but  he  can  create 
his  special  kind  of  character  as  no 
other  writer  can  and  he  writes  won- 
derfully funny  prose. 

The  Revolt  of  Gunner  Asch  by  Hans 
Hellmut  Kirst  (Little,  Brown,  $3.95) 
is  a  novel  about  life  in  a  Nazi  army 
barracks  before  the  second  world 
war.  In  the  original  German  and 
various  translations  it  has  already 
sold  over  a  million  copies  in  Europe, 
and  it  should  find  a  large  audience 
here,  though  the  approach  to  army 
life  it  represents  may  be  less  of  a 
novelty  in  American  fiction  than  in 
European.  It  is  more  serious  than 
At  War  with  the  Army  and  No  Time 
for  Sergeants,  and  it  is  less  grandiose 
than  From  Here  to  Eternity,  but  it 
has  qualities  in  common  with  all  of 
them. 

Essentially,  The  Revolt  of  Gunner 
Asch  is  the  story  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween a  decent  man  with  some  sense 
of  individuality  and  the  large  imper- 
sonal organization  that  is  running  his 
life.  Reports  which  preceded  the 
book  from  abroad  have  suggested 
that  this  i>>  a  revelation  of  the  excesses 
of  a  fascist  militarism,  but  actually 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  Nazi  army  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  There 
may  be  a  few  more  discipline-happy 
types  than  you  would  find  in  an 
American  novel  about  the  army,  but 
Kirst  shows  less  sadism  and  brutality 
than  James  Jones  does,  and  his  offi- 
cers are  hardly  more  fascist  than 
Norman  Mailer's.  The  political  issue 
is  not  entirely  ignored  but  its  nastier 
aspects  do  not  appear;  Jews,  for  in- 
stance, are  never  mentioned.  It  one 
were  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
this  excellent  novel  it  would  have  to 
be  that  military  life,  at  least  for  the 
conscript,  is  everywhere  much  the 
same. 


ESKIMO    S  NORTH 

AND   THE    WHITE    M  A  N  '  S 

ONE  group  of  people  who  have 
never  needed  armies  to  defend  their 
land  are  the  Eskimos  of  the  Gentral 
Arctic;  nobody  else  has  ever  wanted 
it.  From  the  fine  account  of  these 
sturdy  unsentimental  people  by  Ray- 
mond de  Coccola  and  Paul  King  in 
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The  first  complete 
biography  of 

GEORGE 
GERSHWIN 

A  Journey  to 
Greatness 


The  definitive  biography  of  George  Gershwin  tells  in  full  and 
fascinating  detail  the  story  of  his  youth,  the  development  of  his 
complex  personality,  his  first  successes  as  a  $15-a-week  Tin  Pan 
Alley  pianist,  his  vital  new  music,  his  fabulous  international  suc- 
cesses. David  Ewen  has  based  his  book  on  firsthand  materials,  and 
has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Gershwin  family.  With  a  list- 
ing of  stage  productions,  motion  picture  scores,  the  greatest  songs, 
and  recommended  recordings.  Illustrated.  $5.00 
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"Of  all  the  poetry  written  in  our 
generation,  his  seems  most  likely 
to  stand  the  test  of  time." 
— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  $6.00 


90,000  COPIES  IN  PRINT! 

"A  fascinating  minute-by-minute  re- 
construction of  the  celebrated  April 
night  in  1912  when  the  Titanic 
sank." — New  Yorker,  ///us.  $3.50 


COMPLETE  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT 
FROST 


OUT  OF  MY 
LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT 


An  autobiography  by 
ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

of  which  he  says,  "Of  all  my  books, 
this  is  my  favorite."  $4.00 


"The  volume  in  its  field  .  .  .  com- 
prehensive .  .  .  up-to-date  .  .  . 
Definitions  are  clear;  the  arrange- 
ment is  ideal  .  .  .  An  outstanding 
piece  of  dictionary-making." 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Plain  $7.50  Indexed  $8.50 
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say 


Ayorama 


by  RAYMOND  DE  COCCOLA 
and  PAUL  KING 

In  the  Canadian  Arctic,  where 
life  is  lived  at  the  limit  of  human 
endurance,  men  shrug  off  hard- 
ship and  disaster  with  a  word  — 
ayorama,  "life  is  like  that."  In  his 
twelve  years  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Krangmalit,  Father  de 
Coccola  shared  their  struggles  and 
their  tragedies.  From  his  expe- 
rience he  has  shaped  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  man's  behavior  under 
adversity  —  behavior  that  is 
poignant,  sometimes  shocking, 
often  heroic.  Illustrated. 

$4.50  at  all  bookstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Inc. 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


They  began 
a  great 
tradition 


Yankee 
Reporters: 

1861-65 
by  EMMET  CROZIER 

This  is  the  broad  adventure  story 
of  America's  first  war  correspond- 
ents —  the  heroes  and  cowards, 
the  famous  and  the  unknowns, 
the  regular  and  occasional  re- 
porters whose  stories  re-created 
the  Civil  War  for  the  newspapers 
of  the  North.  A  veteran  newspa- 
perman and  correspondent  him- 
self, Emmet  Crozier  tells  their 
story  in  the  best  writing  ever 
brought  to  the  subject.  Maps. 

$6.00  at  all  bookstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Inc. 

114  Fifth  Avtnue,  New  York  11 
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\\oiama  (Oxford,  S4.50),  they  seem 
to  be  a  people  to  whom  the  idea  of 
discipline  as  such  has  never  occurred. 
In  their  rearing  of  children,  for  in- 
stance, they  are  completely  permis- 
sive, and  they  are  almost  so  in  their 
sex  lives.  Presumably  the  reason  is 
that  the  environment  imposes  such  a 
relentless  discipline  of  its  own  that 
nu  n  do  not  need  to  do  anything  to 
make  life  harder  for  themselves.  The 
Eskimo  view  of  life,  according  to 
these  authors,  is  summed  up  by  the 
word  ayorama.  which  means  roughly 
"that's  destiny,  that's  life,  there's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  it." 

The  Eskimo  neither  looks  before 
or  after  nor  pines  for  what  is  not. 
The  present  usually  keeps  him 
wholly  occupied,  and  when  it  doesn't, 
he  enjoys  himself  if  he  can.  Which 
constitutes  a  pretty  strong  argument 
for  being  an  Eskimo  if  you  like  cari- 
bou. 

Father  de  Coccola  is  an  Oblate 
priest  who  spent  a  dozen  years  (1937- 
49)  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  Bar- 
ren Land,  with  only  one  trip  to  the 
Outside.  He  hunted  and  fished  with 
them,  accompanied  them  on  long 
trips  by  dogsled,  ate  their  food,  slept 
in  their  igloos,  courteously  declined 
their  kind  invitations  to  share  the 
solace  of  their  wives'  company  din- 
ing the  interminable  nights,  and 
ministered  as  he  could  to  their  needs 
corporal  and  spiritual. 

An  igloo  is  not  a  spacious  domi- 
cile, and  there  is  little  of  the  Eskimos' 
lives  that  Father  de  Coccola  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  observe.  He  came 
to  love  them  in  spite  of  such  customs 
as  female  infanticide  and  letting  the 
old  people  freeze  to  death,  because 
he  understood  what  it  means  to  live 
always  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
He  and  his  collaborator  have  written 
a  poetic,  moving  book  without  one 
condescending  word  in  it. 

The  Mysterious  North  (Knopf, 
S5)  by  Pierre  Berton,  managing 
editor  of  the  popular  Canadian 
magazine  Maclean's,  is  primarily  an 
account  of  the  white  man's  North. 
Berton  has  something  to  say  of  the 
Eskimos,  chiefly  about  how  the  white 
j  man's  civilization  is  encroaching  on 
them.  (As  usual  when  the  enterpris- 
ing white  man  arrives  the  precarious 
native  economy  is  disturbed,  but 
there  are  occasional  gains— when,  for 
instance,  aging  Eskimos  discover  that 
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THE  GOLDEN  YEARS.  Increasingly,  sci- 
ence is  learning  how  to  make  the  years 
past  fifty  a  period  of  rich  living  and  calm 
satisfaction.  Now,  you  may  share  that 
knowedge,  wherever  you  live,  through  a 
unique  Chicago  Home-Study  course  .  .  . 
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150  COURSES  for  adults  in  the  Home- 
Study  Program  ...  in  Education,  Crea- 
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hey  arc  eligible  for  old-age  pensions 
mder  Canadian  welfare  legislation, 
freir  domestic  popularity  usuall)  in- 
creases enough  to  keep  them  out  of 
he  deep  freeze.) 

What  Berton  does  for  the  Cana- 
lian  North  in  this  hook  recalls  what 
fohii  Gunther  does  for  Africa  in 
Inside  Africa.  The  material  is  very 
(liferent— a  good  deal  thinner  and 
or  most  readers  probably  less  in- 
.eresting,  though  that  depends  on 
low  math  mineralogy  yon  know  and 
io\\  much  yon  like  stories  of  old 
Rappers  and  prospectors  and  ghost 
dtans.  Berton's  manner  is  more  jour- 
lalistic  than  Gimther's.  But  there  is 
t  similarity  in  the  device  of  using  a 
erord  of  personal  travel  as  frame- 
work for  an  enormous  amount  of 
nformation  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
rom  research  on  the  life-cycle  of  the 
Husk  ox  to  the  kitchen  equipment 
n  the  house  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
)any  trader,  and  there  is  a  similarity 
n  Berton's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
md  his  ability  to  tell  his  story  well. 
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second  Ending,  by  Evan  Hunter. 

This  novel  about  the  young  mem- 
iers  of  a  Brooklyn  jazz  hand  during 
md  just  after  World  War  11,  is  re- 
reshingly  and  curiously  old-fash- 
oned  in  its  philosophy.  Without 
Missing,  it  seems  to  surest  that  the 
trong  have  a  certain  responsibility 
oward  the  weak;  tli  it  each  one  owe  s 
iomething  considerable  to  any  friend 
villi  whom  he  has  "touched  hands, 
ouched  minds,  crossed  lives."  Why 
ihould  Bud,  the  well-adjusted  piano- 
>layer-turned-student,  have  to  jeop- 
irdize  his  future  to  try  to  save  the 
Irug-addicted  trumpet  player  and 
he  girl  so  mixed  with  both  their 
ives?  It's  a  lively,  absorbing,  credible 
story  (even  though  told  through  a 
ioxnetimes  confusing  weaving  of  past 
mil  present);  and  some  of  the  dia- 
ogue  of  the  young  musicians  is  mar- 
/elously  real  and  funny.  Some  of  the 
Jther  writing  is  less  happy,  and  why 
.hould  one  say,  even  in  a  drug-ridden 
obloquy,  "and  I'll  lay  down  in  my 


People  like  you 
take  pride  in  owning  the 
world's  greatest  reference  book 


We  know,  because  we  asked  hundreds  of 
owners  of  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  Second  Edition.  Readers  of 
Harper's,  like  you.  People  who  try  to  give 
their  families  every  possible  advantage. 

Some  bought  this  unabridged  Merriam- 
Webster  for  general  home  reference. 
Others  to  help  their  youngsters  with  school 
work.  Still  others  as  an  important  aid  to 
their  work  or  profession.  Many  told  us  of 
their  pride  in  giving  this  magnificent  book 
an  important  place  in  their  home. 

If  you  join  this  group,  your  family  will 
come  to  regard  this  dictionary  as  an 
unfailing  source  of  accurate  information. 
Questions  will  no  longer  go  unanswered. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
is  the  foundation  book  of  our  educational 
system,  "the  Supreme  Authority"  of  our 
courts  of  law,  the  great  question  answerer 
provided  by  our  public  libraries.  It  is 
equivalent  in  type  matter  to  an  18-volume 
encyclopedia  —  open  and  readily  avail- 
able for  convenient  reference  rather  than 
buried  in  your  bookcase. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
Second  Edition,  at  your  book,  department, 
or  stationery  store.  You'll  find  the  expe- 
rience rewarding,  and  we  feel  certain  you 
will  agree  this  great  unabridged  diction- 
ary, beginning  at  $35,  is  indeed  the  great- 
est value  in  book  form  in  the  realm  of 
knowledge! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Advt.  Copyright  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 
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A  brilliant, 
absorbing  biography 

Marcia  Davenport's 

MOZART 

Commemorating  the  Bi- 
centenary of  the  compos- 
er's birth,  a  handsome 
new  edition  of  the  classic 
biography.  This  life  of 
the  eighteenth  century 
genius  is  so  remarkably 
alive,  so  well  grounded  in 
fact,  that  it  stands  un- 
assailable after  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Mrs.  Daven- 
port has  written  a  new 
preface.  "Realistic,  mov- 
ing, and  engrossing ...  a 
loving  and  brilliant  piece 
of  psychography." 

—  Saturday  Review 

Illustrated. $6. 00  at  all  bookstores 
fCHARt-ES  s^-1,^ ^'ggl'g111^ 
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bigness"?  (Italics  mine.)  But,  a*  I  say, 
there  is  no  hint  in  its  philosophy  of 
the  modern  Freudian  notion  that 
each  man  must  work  out  his  own 
destiny  and  let  others  work  out 
theirs.  We're  right  back  to  "No  man 
is  an  island"  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
.iiithor  of  The  Blackboard  Jungle, 
makes  a  very  good  case  for  it.  And 
how  he  makes  one  hear  and  feel  that 
sweet  trumpet! 

Simon  &  Schuster,  §3.95 

The  Hearth  and  the  Strangeness,  by 
N.  Martin  Kramer. 

The  suhject  of  this  most  unusual 
and  powerful  first  novel  is  the  terror 
of  inherited  madness— another  old- 
fashioned  theme  treated  here  in  any- 
thing but  an  old-fashioned  way.  In  a 
sense,  Freud  and  his  disciples  are  the 
devils  behind  the  scenes,  but  this 
novelist  is  too  talented  to  overwork 
any  thesis  to  the  detriment  of  char- 
acters or  plot.  And  to  review  the 
book  is  like  trying  to  review  three 
or  four  ordinary  novels.  The  stories 
of  Corinne,  Gareth,  and  Aliciane, 
children  of  the  sternly  religious  Lis- 
ette  and  the  excitable  inventor,  Sum- 
ner Grange,  cover  a  period  from 
1908  to  the  present  (in  this  novel 
too,  time  swings  crazily  backward 
and  forward  from  chapter  to  chap- 
ter). The  episodes  reveal,  in  the 
greatest  detail,  such  backgrounds  as 
middle-class  life  in  Colorado  early  in 
the  century,  a  young  girl's  college 
diary  in  the  1930s,  a  school  for  deaf 
children  in  New  England,  the  Ko- 
rean war.  The  pages  are  full  of  re- 
sounding Thomas  Wolfean  passages 
between  husband  and  wife,  mother 
and  son,  mother  and  daughters.  As 
the  book  includes  a  great  deal  of 
life,  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  not 
pretty— an  abortion,  homosexuality, 
a  murder— but  everything  is  told 
with  a  relentless  narrative  drive  that 
makes  the  reader  believe  entirely  the 
incredible  goings-on,  and  the  in- 
evitability of  the  outcome.  (Yet  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  very  power- 
ful writing  I  found  "Gareth  looked 
at  him  uneasily  and  lay  the  book 
down."  (Again,  the  italics  are  mine.) 
Perhaps  I'm  old-fashioned. 

Macmillan,  $4.50 

Aspects  of  Love,  by  David  Garnett. 

Readers  of  the  author's  Lady  into 
Fox  and  A  Man  in  the  Zoo  will  be 
prepared  for  the  delightful  humor, 


The  unforgettable  story  of  o 
young  minister's  battle 
against  hatred  — 

TAYLOR  CALDWELL'S 


great  new  novel 
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In  Taylor  Caldwell's  latest  and 
most  dramatic  novel,  faith  and  love 
are  pitted  against  discontent,  hatred 
and  greed.  "Convincing  and  excit- 
ing .  .  .  told  with  more  skill  and 
verve  than  were  those  by  the  late 
Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  with  which  it 
will  inevitably  be  compared." — Los 
Angeles  Mirror-News. 

$3.95  at  all  bookstores 
i  MCGRAW-HILL  \ 


THE 

Si 


editors  of  Fortune 

The  fascinating  story  of  how 
research  and  the  men  behind 
it  are  producing  new  scientific 
discoveries  in  —  WEATHER  • 
The  Human  Brain  •  Chem- 
icals for  Agriculture  • 
Peacetime  Atomic  Energy 
•  Electronics  •  Automation 

THE  MIGHTY  FORCE 
OF  RESEARCH 

Here's  an  absorbing,  first-hand 
look  at  research  and  the  men 
and  organizations  involved  .  .  . 
together  with  a  glimpse  into  the 
exciting  future. 

$4.00  ar  all  bookstores 

I  McG  RAW-HILL 
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Samuel  Flagg 
Bemis 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 
AND  THE  UNION 

This  second  volume,  following  on 
Professor  Bemis'  Pulitzer  prize-win- 
ning John  Quincy  Adams  and  the 
Foundations  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,  rests  like  the  former  on  full 
and  unrestricted  access  to  the 
Adams  Family  archives.  It  covers 
the  "Second  Career"  of  this  remark- 
able statesman  and  many-sided  per- 
sonality: his  election  as  sixth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  his  defeat 
by  Andrew  Jackson,  the  trials  of  his 
private  life,  his  return  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  struggle 
there  for  the  Union,  and  his  dramat- 
ic death  on  the  floor  protesting  the 
decoration  of  generals  who  had  won 
the  War  with  Mexico.  580  pages,  13 
illustrations.  $8.75 

China:  New  Age 
&  New  Outlook 

by  PING-CHIA  KUO 

A  former  high  official  in  the  Nation- 
alist Government  throws  new  light 
on  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  regime 
and  makes  important  contributions 
to  our  understanding  of  China's  mil- 
itant drive  for  big-power  status  and 
probable  future  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  $3.75 

The  Mysterious 
North 

by  PIERRE  BERTON 

The  first  popular  book  covering  the 
entire  Canadian  Arctic  —  the  most 
exciting  new  frontier  in  the  world— 
that  tells,  in  a  lively  anecdotal  man- 
ner, the  story  of  a  land  of  violent 
contrasts,  its  exploration,  history, 
people  and  personalities,  booms  and 
busts,  tourism,  scenery  and  daily 
life.  Illustrated.  $5.00 

At  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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the  great  humanity,  and  the  witty, 
urbane,  topsy-turvy  a-morality  of  this 
new  novel.  There  is  no  point  in  out- 
lining the  highly  unconventional 
plot  of  amours  and  counter-amours. 
Attitudes  are  everything.  And  they 
are  preposterous,  delicious,  shocking, 
or  touching  according  to  one's  point 
of  view.  But  Mr.  Garnett's  gracious 
laissez-vivre  is  too  generous,  his  mind 
too  amused,  his  tastes  too  delectable 
to  revolt  any  but  the  most  Puritan- 
ical reader.  Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
And  such  food  and  wine!  Such  sun- 
drenched vineyards! 

Harcourt,  Brace,  §3 

NON-FICTION 

The  Five-Dollar  Gold  Piece,  by 
Orville  Prescott.  Illustrated  by  Vasi- 
liu. 

If  anyone  wonders  how  you  get  to 
be  the  American  reviewer  whose  re- 
views, according  to  a  learned  piece  in 
the  London  Times,  are  the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  country  in  terms  of 
book  sales,  he  will  find  the  answer  in 
this  autobiographical  "development 
of  a  point  of  view."  You  start  by 
being  born  in  a  Midwestern  town, 
son  of  a  family  "cultivated  but  not 
intellectual,  kind,  responsible  .  .  . 
typical  members  of  the  prosperous 
society  of  Cleveland"— and  Republi- 
can in  their  politics.  You  learn  to 
read  at  the  age  of  six  because  your 
grandmother  promises  you  a  §5  gold 
piece  and  you  keep  on  reading  any- 
thing and  everything  from  then  on. 
You  have  rather  a  bad  time  at  school 
because  your  interests  are  limited- 
reading,  reading,  and  more  reading. 
(How  encouraging  for  the  easily-dis- 
couraged young  to  discover  that  this 
learned  gentleman  was  twenty  before 
he  got  into  college.)  He  just  went 
quietly  and  undramatically  ahead  as 
if  destined  from  the  beginning  to  end 
up  living  in  a  charming  house  in 
Connecticut,  with  a  charming  wife, 
a  son  at  Harvard,  a  daughter  at 
Radcliffe,  writing,  in  the  daily  New 
York  Times,  the  most  influential  re- 
views in  America. 

Random  House,  $3.50 

The  Writer  Observed,  by  Harvey 
Breit. 

Readers  of  The  New  York  Times 
may  feel  that  they  have  already  read 
these  Talks  with  Writers  by  Mr. 
Breit  because  they  all  appeared  in  its 


"From  the  memorable  day  in  1919  when 
Willa  Cather  came  quite  unheralded  into 
our  small  offices  at  220  West  42nd  Street 
to  offer  me  Youth  and  the  Bright  Me- 
dusa until  her  death  in  1947,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  her  friend  and  publisher. 
She  was  a  great  lady  and  a  superb  writer. 
She  had,  however,  both  as  a  person  and 
an  artist,  little  in  common  with  most 
writers  of  today.  Her  standards  were 
those  of  another  age  (I  think  of  Henry 
Mencken  as  I  write  this)  and  I  doubt 
that  a  great  many  of  the  young  are  now 
reading  her.  She  felt  that  good  books 
(and  she  included  hers)  were  worth 
what  they  cost  and  frowned  on  cheap 
reprints.  She  believed  the  young  should 
read  her  because  they  wanted  to  and  not 
because  a  course  at  school  or  college 
required  them  to,  so  she  forbade  text 
book  editions  of  her  work.  But  had  she 
lived  to  see  them,  I  believe  she  would 
have  welcomed  today's  superior  paper 
backs.  And  since  Edith  Lewis,  her  liter- 
ary executor,  agrees,  Five  Stories  now 
appears  as  a  Vintage  book.  Four  of  the 
five  are  well  known;  the  fifth  has  never 
before  appeared  in  book  form.  And  for 
good  measure  is  added  a  long  (nearly 
forty  pages)  essay— and  a  very  percep- 
tive one  indeed-by  George  N.  Kates  on 
her  unfinished  Avignon  story,  one  which 
had  engaged  her  deep  interest  for  many 
years,  but  which  somehow  she  never 
finished." 

fa 


Other  new  Vintage  titles 
THE  REBEL  by  Albert  Camus 

STRAIT  IS  THE  GATE 
by  Andre  Gide 

STORIES  BY  FRANK  O'CONNOR 

THE  AMERICAN  DEMOCRAT 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 

THE  HERO  by  Lord  Raglan 

RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DESTINY 
by  Eric  Goldman 

For  descriptive  circular  listing 
all  Vintage  titles,  write  to 

VINTAGE  BOOKS,  INC? 

501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 


95* 

Leach, 


An  account  of 
the  boisterous 
years  on  the 
American 
frontier 


Autobiography 
of 


PETER 

CARTWRIGHT 


Introduction  by  Charles  L.  Wallis 

The  life  and  times  of  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  best-known  circuit  riders,  de- 
scribed in  his  own  words.  His  commen- 
tary on  customs  of  the  day  and  his 
account  of  religion's  growth  in  the 
^  ,  back  country  make  remark- 
ably entertaining  reading. 

$3.75 
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pages  some  five  to  eight  years  ago 
;tnc!  were  carefully  read  then.  I  know 
I  felt,  before  reading,  that  I  knew 
them  all.  I  can  only  say  it  has  been 
a  revealing  and  pleasurable  experi- 
ence to  read  them  all  again.  And  this 
not  because  of,  but  almost  in  spite  of, 
the  lengthy  (too  lengthy?— 33  pages) 
introduction  justifying  them  in  book 
form.  To  reread  them  is  to  find 
again,  in  capsule  form,  a  heady  dis- 
tillation, an  essence  of  the  writer 
in  question  that  is  as  refreshing  as 
suddenly  coming  on  an  old  photo- 
graph that  has  been  put  away  too 
long.  The  sketches  have  a  dimension, 
as  the  author  hoped,  which  goes  well 
beyond  that  of  strict  reportage  and 
becomes  creative  portraiture.  Mr. 
Breit  and  his  publishers  make  no 
mistake  in  reissuing  these  interviews 
now.  World,  S3.75 

My  Brother  Adlai,  by  Elizabeth  Ste- 
venson Ives  and  Hildegarde  Dolson. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine appears  a  great  many  people 
will  have  new  and  revealing  pictures 
in  their  minds  of  this  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  of 
the  family  background  that  has 
played  so  large  a  part  in  making  him 
what  he  is.  I  found  this  book  by  his 
sister  a  very  moving  document,  for 
though  the  Stevensons  are  a  very  spe- 
cial family  (his  ancestry  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating  here)  there 
is  a  quality  about  their  life— about 
the  things  the  parents  did  and  said 
with  the  children— in  fun  and  in  seri- 
ous admonition— when  they  were 
small,  in  the  letters  parents  and  chil- 
dren exchanged  later,  that  will  surely 
have  a  nostalgic  ring  for  millions  of 
Americans.  They  were  very  articu- 
late parents  and  children  and  they 
saved  their  letters,  so  that  here  they 
are,  reflecting  small-town  life  at  its 
best  and  later  college  life  and  Europe 
and  a  wider  world;  and  all  the  faith 
and  hopes  that  parents  have  for 
children  everywhere  are  in  them.  As 
I  say,  it's  a  moving  book  and  often 
very  funny  too.  There  is  the  small 
boy  at  camp  writing  in  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  a  parental  visit:  "Dear 
Mother:  When  you  telephoned  me 
you  said  you  might  come  over  tomor- 
row or  soon  but  I  advise  you  not  to 
as  the  weather  is  pretty  bad."  And  a 
little  later  (his  parents,  quite 
wrongly,  it  seems  to  me— and  seemed 
to  him— were  urging  him  to  give  up 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  BOOKS 

One  of  the  world's  largest  bookstores  pays 
high  prices  for  entire  libraries  or  small 
book  collections. 
Books  on  all  subjects  bought  and  sold  . 

since  1874 
BARNES  &  NOBLE,  Inc.  Dept.  Y 
105  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  3  7  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 

Dept.  B,  Feanklin,  0. 


SENSISM: 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Charles  Smith 
Reversing  Plato  and  Descartes,  the  anther  formulates 
a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  Atomic  age.  Two  volumes 
(approximately  1,700  pages).  $10. 

TRUTH  SEEKER  CO.,  38  Park  Row.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES! 

Free  search  service  1  Try  us — no  obligation.  Send  list  of 
books  wanted  to 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFI NDERS 

Box  3003- H,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  free 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a  Pub- 
lisher. It  tells  how  we  can  publish,  promote  and  distrib- 
ute your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP.  It's  free. 
Vantage  Press,  120  W.  31  St.  New  York, 
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thletics):  "Dear  Mother:  When  I 
ot  l>;u  k  yestcnlax  alternoon  1  lound 
our  letters  in  which  you  did  not 
,ant  me  to  go  on  the  White  Monn- 
ain  hike  Inn  1  had  already  returned 
•hen  I  received  them.  I  am  certainly 
lad  1  went  now.'"  There  was  the 
ime  when  he  was  at  Princeton  and 
lis  mother  insisted  on  moving  the 
amily  there  to  be  close  to  him  and 
he  son  rebelled  strenuously  but  tact- 
ully.    This  makes  his  parents  sound 
odd  ling  and  unwise,  yet  they  both 
merge  from  these  pages  people  of 
reat  wisdom,  kindliness,  and  moral 
tature.    Mrs.  Ives'  account  covers 
he  '52  campaign  and  goes  right 
hrough  1955  but  the  earlier  parts 
eem  to  me  far  the  best.  The  book 
las  no  literary  pretentions  and  the 
ngani/ation  is  haphazard.  But  what- 
ever one's  politics,  the  picture  of  life 
ihd  childhood  in  the  get-out-and-get- 
mder  era,  along  the  quiet,  radioless, 
ree-lined  streets  of  that  Midwestern 
American    world    has    an  idyllic 
juality  that  is  irresistible.  Something 
'ery  good  was  there.       Morrow,  $4 

FORECAST 
Suspense 

Even  a  quick  look  at  the  pub- 
ishers'  spring  lists  shows  that  this 
vill  be  a  happy  year  for  armchair 
nurder  fans.  In  March  alone  we  Vill 
lave  The  Strangler  Who  Wouldn't 
Let  Go  by  Hampton  Stone  from 
Simon  &  Schuster;  Inspector  Maigret 
ind  the  Burglar's  Wife  by  Simenon, 
Don't  Look  Back!  by  Miriam  Bor- 
enicht,  and  The  Voice  of  Murder 
oy  Margaret  Erskine,  all  from  Dou- 
Meday;  and  Three  Witnesses,  a  Nero 
Wolfe  Threesome  by  Rex  Stout, 
rom  Viking.  In  April  come  Hun  I 
he  Man  Down  by  William  Pearson 
from  Simon  &  Schuster);  Murder  Is 
Where  You  Find  It  by  Robert  P. 
Hansen  (Mill);  and  The  Second  Man 
by  Edward  Grierson  (Knopf).  In 
May  we  will  have  Mystery  Stories  by 
Stanley  Ellin  from  Simon  &:  Schus- 
er,  and  The  Case  of  the  Demure  De- 
fendant by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner 
rom  Morrow.  Well,  as  the  children 
ay,  blood  and  gore  all  over  the  floor 
and  me  without  my  spoon. 

Music,  Gardens,  "Documentaries" 

Is  it  Mozart's  anniversary  that 
makes  this  a  year  for  music  and 
musicians?  The  Book  of  the  Month 


he  story  of  a  strange  and  memorable  American; 
family  whose  lives  are  haunted  by  a  tragic 
inheritance.  Their  behavior  reflects  what  Faulkner  calls 
"the  problems  of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with 
itself."  This  is  a  novel  of  character  that  is 
intensely  readable  and  written  with  an  exacting 
and  mature  knowledge  of  human  nature., 
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Nassau,  Bahamas 
BALMORAL  CLUB 

With  its  private  ocean 
beaches,  its  unsurpassed 
restaurant.  "Ocean  Pa- 
tio' '  on  the  beach  and 
its  delightful  accommo- 
dations to  meet  every- 
one's taste,  this  fash- 
ionable Colony  of  Bal- 
moral Club  offers  a  per- 
fect setting"  for  gracious 
and  luxurious  living. 
Here  you  can  And  all 
the  facilities  for  a  per- 
fect vacation,  whether 
you  intend  to  spend  a 
week  or  two,  or  the 
whole  season.  Fishing', 
sailing,  water  skiing 
and  unparalleled  swim- 
ming at  your  door: 
golf,  tennis,  riding  and 
horse  raci  ng  w  ithin  a 
few  minutes  of  Balmor- 
al by  the  Club  station 
wagons.  You  may  have 
a  bedroom  •  bathroom 
sitting-room  suite,  or 
private  bedroom-bath- 
room (European  or  Modi- 
fied American  Plan)  or 
an  entire  house  to  ac- 
commodate five  or  six 
persons  on  the  house- 
keeping basis,  If  you 
prefer.  OPEN  thru 
April  30th.  See  your 
Travel  Agent  or  write 
or  cable  direct  to  Bal- 
moral Club,  Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

(VI  ON  SON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 
Overlooking  beaut  Ifuj 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  historic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  In 
walking  distance  of  all 
attractions.  Always 
Open — Always  Dollght- 
f  u  1  •  90  rooms  Willi 
bath  and  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
and  cuisine.  For  reser- 
vations see  your  travel 
ag^nt  or  write  direct 
to  Monson  Hotel.  Open 


all  year.  William  W. 
Faw,  Proprietor. 

Ft.   Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  CAVA- 
LIER HOTEL  (formerly 
The  Southward),  505 
North  Atlant  ic  Boule- 
vard. On  the  ocean 
front  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
74  rooms  with  baths, 
newly  redecorated, 
swimming  pool.  Sun 
Terrace,  shuffloboard 
course,  radio  in  all 
rooms.  Completely  fire- 
proof. Dining  Room, 
Suntan  Terrace  and  Bar, 
air-conditioned,  also 
central  heat.  Motel  typo 
parking.  Under  same 
ownership  *  management 
as  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Sidney 
Banks,  President.  Open 
All  Year. 

Miami  Beach,  Florida 
FLAMINGO  HOTEL 
Fifteen  landscaped  acres 
of  secluded  privacy,  dis- 
tinctly away  from  "The 
Beach"  but  ONLY  Flor- 
ida Hotel  with  its  own 
private  docks,  champion- 
ship tennis  courts,  beach 
&  cabana  club,  hibiscus 
lined  walks.  Hotel  rooms 
&  cottages.  FLAMINGO 
guests  have  access  to 
a  line  private  golf  club 
nearby.  Two  famous 
sports  personalities 
Joined  the  Flamingo 
this  year.  Floronco 
Chadwtck  who  holds  the 
reco  i*d  f  or  s  w  t  mm  ing 
the  English  Channel 
and  also  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  Is  In 
charge  of  the  pool  and 
Cabanas.  Doris  Hart* 
national  women's  ten- 
nis champion  gives 
personal  Instruction  at 
the  three  courts.  She 
won  the  Wimbledon  In 
19  5  5.  winning  the 
American  Title  In  1054 
and  1955.  Rates  on 
request.  References  re- 
quired. Write  for  color 
brochure. 


SIXTH  PRINTING! 


BERNARD  DE  VOTO  J^j 

called  it  a  "fifty- 
fifty  mixture  of 
sociology  and 
wormwood." 

SLOAN  WILSON 

said,  "Spectorsky 
has  done  for  the 
commuters  what 
Audubon  did 
for  the  birds." 

PHILIP  WYLIE 

cheered,  "Good  for 
you!  Thanks  for  a 
better  evening 
than  I've  had  with 
a  book  for  ages." 


Exurbanites 


By  A.  C.  SPECTORSKY 
Drawings  by  Robert  Osborn 

At  all  bookstores  $3.95 

— —  LIPPINCOTT  — 


I  INS 


Have  YOU  nxi- 

THE  HEARTH  AHD 
THE  STRANGENESS 

the  brilliant  first  novel  by 
N.  Martin  Kramer  that 
everyone  is  talking  about? 

at  all  bookstores  $4.50 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  MEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  AUTHORS  WITH 
FAITH  IN  THEIR  WORK: 

YOUR  BOOK  PUBLISHED 

"^"^       As  one  of  the  largest 
leading  publishers  in  the 
^  t    U.  S.,  we  can  edit,  design,  print, 
l^r       »  distribute  and  promote 

'       your  book.    Our  plan  insures  prompt 
publication.  Send  manuscript  for  free  report, 
or  write  for  brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,  inc..  130  west  42nd  st.,  n.  y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  '#,.Hrt5n  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.    No  obligation.    We  report 

quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  al*o  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  oc  vcell  as  all  books  retievced,  advertised 
or  listtd  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  aUo  BUT  boobs  and  magazines. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED 

A  publisher  with  standards  invites  your  at- 
tention. No  condescending,  misleading  prom- 
ises, no  high-pressure  sales  devices — such  as 
yo«  may  already  have  experienced.  Just 
honest,  selective  subsidy  publishing,  by  book 
people — which  is  rare  enough! 

Write  or  mail  your  manuscript  directly: 
THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 
Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 


MAPS 


WE  OFFER  America's 
widest  range  of  maps 
and  atlases  for  writer* 
and  others.  Cultural, 
travel,  foreign,  old,  re- 
productions of  antique 
maps.  etc.  Catalog.  The 
Map  &  Book  Store.  Dept. 
H-3.  Westport,  Conn. 


BOOKS    IX  BRIEF 

has  chosen  as  a  dual  selection  for 
April  (with  Helen  Keller:  Sketch  for 
a  Portrait  by  Van  \V\ck  Brooks,  Dut-' 
ton)  Toscanini:  An  Intimate  Por- 
trait by  Samuel  Chotzinotf,  which 
Knopf  will  publish  in  March.  In 
March,  too.  Farrar.  Straus,  and 
Cudahv  will  publish  Orchestral 
Accents  (Did  you  know  that  the  four 
elements  of  which  musical  accents 
are  composed  are  attack,  volume, 
tone  color,  and  duration?)  by  Rich- 
ard Korn,  President  of  the  Societv 
for  the  Publication  of  American 
Music.  In  April  Knopf  brings  out 
Evenings  -with  the  Orchestra  by  Hec- 
tor Berlioz,  translated,  edited,  and 
annotated  by  Jacques  Barzun  who 
has  himself  written  a  book  on  Music 
in  America  which  Doubleday  will 
issue  in  May.  And  in  "May  or 
later"  The  Viking  Book  of  Folk 
Ballads  of  the  Englisli  Speaking 
World  edited  by  Albert  B.  Friedman 
will  come,  of  course,  from  the 
Viking  Press.  .  .  . 

Then  garden  and  flower  books. 
For  those  who  can't  wait  to  get  out- 
doors but  for  a  few  months  more 
have  to  content  themselves  with  cut 
flowers  and  potted  plants:  in  March, 
How  to  Make  Cut  Flowers  Last  by 
Victoria  R.  Kasperski,  and  a  revised 
edition  (with  a  new  jacket)  of 
*  Geraniums  for  Windows,  and  Gar- 
dens by  Helen  Van  Pelt  Wilson,  both 
from  Barrows.  And  in  April,  from 
Knopf.  Men  and  Gardens  by  Nan 
Fairbrother,  author  of  An  English 
Year. . .  . 

There  are  many  books  with  the 
I  documentary  approach  (even  called 
"documentaries"  by  some  publishers 
though  "After  Hours"  frowns  on  the 
practice,  p.  90).  Examples:  Farrar, 
Straus,  and  Cudahv  are  publishing  in 
April  Underworld  U.S.A.,  "a  factual 
study  of  a  crime  syndicate,  examin- 
ing the  city  culture  under  a  micro- 
scope" bv  Joseph  F.  Dineen,  author 
of  Ward  Eight;  in  May  Holt  will 
bring  out  The  Last  Voyage  of  the 
Lusitania  by  Adolph  A.  and  Mary 
Hoehling,  patterned  somewhat,  the 
publishers  say,  on  Walter  Lord's 
highly  successful  book  on  the  Titanic 
disaster:  and  sometime  later  in  the 
spring  McGraw-Hill  plans  a  book  onj 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  bv  Isaac 
Rosenfeld.  based  on  eve-witness  ac- 
counts and  personal  stories  of  people 
caught  in  the  fire.  A  new  school  of 
reconstructed  disasters? 


major 
event  in 
the  world 
of  ideas."* 


The  Human 
Venture 


By  GERALD  HEARD.  "One  of 
Gerald  Heard's  most  lucid 
and  most  brilliantly  pro- 
vocative books.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  subtly  influen- 
tial figures  of  our  time." 
— -^Christopher  Isher- 
wood.  "A  masterly  retell- 
ing of  the  beliefs  by  which 
men  have  lived  and  for 
which  they  have  died." 
— Robert  Lindner,  author 
of  The  Fifty  Minute  Hoar. 

$4.00 


super- 
lative job 
in  calling 
us  to  the 
consideration 
of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  freedom."* 

Freedom's 
Holy  Light 

By  MERRIMON  CUNINGGIM. 

A  compelling  re-statement 
of  religious  freedom  in 
America  for  the  thoughtful 
reader  —  what  it  consists 
in,  how  we  got  it,  and  how 
we  should  use  it. 

"A  brilliant,  valuable,  and 
stimulating  book."  —  *G. 
Bromley  Oxnam.  $2.75 

At  your  bookseller 


HARPER 


THE 


Horse  Soldiers 


By  HAROLD  SINCLAIR 

A  swift-paced,  suspense- 
filled  Civil  War  novel, 
based  on  Grierson's  Raid, 
one  of  the  most  daring1  and 
spectacular  cavalry  oper- 
ations of  all  time.  $3.95 


Frances 
Winwar 

WINGLESS  VICTORY 

The  author  of  The  Life  of 
the  Heart  tells  the  tempes- 
tuous story  of  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio,  poet,  amorist 
and  hero,  and  the  incom- 
parable actress,  Eleonora 
Duse. 

8  payes  of  photos.  $5.00 


©  KARSH 


Adlai  E.  Stevenson 


WHAT  I  THINK 

This  volume  puts  on  the  record  Mr.  Stevenson's  views  — 
expressed  since  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1952  — 
about  the  great  issues  of  the  age  and  of  the  hour,  domes- 
tic and  international.  Besides  providing  an  astute  and 
convincing  commentary  on  current  problems,  it  contains 
the  political  and  economic  philosophy  of  a  great  modem 
statesman,  and  his  incisive  advice  on  the  course  America 
should  take  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  $3.00 


Jan  de  Hartog 

A  SAILOR'S  LIFE 

A  book  about  the  sea,  and 
ships,  and  the  men  who 
sail  them. 

"A   remarkably  fetching 
melange  of  humor,  wisdom 
and  useful  information 
about  the  sea." 
— Herman  Wouk.  $3.00 


Joyce  Cary 

A  HOUSE  OF 
CHILDREN 


L.  P.  Hartley  says  of  this 
novel:  "It  will  take  its 
place  with  kindred  works 
of  Kenneth  Grahame  and 
Henry  Williamson  as  one 
of  the  best  descriptions  of 
a  happy  childhood  that  ex- 
ists .  .  .  This  lovely  book  is 
therefore  a  clear  call  to 
happiness."  $3.50 


Wendell 
Johnson 

YOUR  MOST 
ENCHANTED  LISTENER 

A  fascinating,  common- 
sense  discussion  of  seman- 
tics and  the  power  of 
words,  by  the  author  of 
People  in  Quandaries.  $3.00 


Stuart  Chase 

THE  PROPER  STUDY 
OF  MANKIND 


A  new  and  revised  edition 
—  one-third  of  it  entirely 
new  —  of  a  classic  study 
of  human  behavior.  $4.00 


AT  All  BOOKSTORES 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


©  RALPH  STEINER 


Aldous  Huxley 

HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

An  extraordinary  book 
which  explores  the  content 
of  visionary  experience  . . . 
the  strange  and  wonderful 
things  seen  at  the  mind's 
remote  frontiers. 

Appendices.  $2.00 
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Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


THE  VANISHING  BRAY    DE  BURRO 


AS  I  look  across  my  street  right  into 
an  active  business  office— bosses  dic- 
tating in  cubicle^  girls  leafing  through 
sheaves  of  orders,  files— I'm  reminded 
that  the  frustrated  businessman  gets  his 
romance  in  two  notable  ways.  Momism 
we  know  all  about.  The  Sentimental 
Hobby  is  the  other,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  some  item  of  vanishing 
Americana. 

The  rate  of  vanishment,  of  course, 
must  be  precisely  right,  not  too  fast,  but 
not  too  slow  either.  Vanishing  steam 
railroads  are  high  in  favor  now,  not  to 
mention  trolley  cars;  old  autos  are  on 
the  list  as  are  Model  A  Fords  (not  to 
be  considered  as  autos) ,  Colonial  an- 
tiques, shape-note  hymns  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  patriotic  music  of 
the  eighteenth  ("Be  Glad  Then  Amer- 
ica!") ;  and  there's  a  new  move  on  to 
organize  the  old  acoustical  phonograph, 
which  is  currently  vanishing  at  a  favor- 
able rate.  The  vanishing  barbershop 
quartet  vanishes  no  more;  it's  organized. 
Dixieland  jazz  doesn't  even  need  an  or- 
ganization: it  isn't  vanishing.  But  the 
theater  organ  is. 

The  American  Association  of  Theater 
Organ  Enthusiasts  is  just  launched,  with 
a  shiny  new  official  journal,  the  Tibia. 
(The  Tibia-Something  is  the  founda- 
tion stop  of  the  theater  organ,  as  is  the 
Diapason  for  the  classic  instrument.) 
The  ATOE  thinks  thef  theater  organ 
is  a  natural  for  the  hobbyist,  and  I  'agree. 
It  is,  of  course,  vanishing  at  the  pre- 
ferred rate.  It  is  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
defies  the  current  trend  towards  elec- 
tronics, yet  still  exists  in  numerous  ex- 


amples, each  daily  threatened  by  the 
junk  man— a  fine  stimulant  to  the  cru- 
sading spirit. 

It  is  hideously  complex  and  expen- 
sivej  its  technical  jargon  is  a  gorgeous 
gobbledegook;  it  i'  monumentally  im- 
movable—and so  promotes  the  desirable 
pilgrimage:  but  it  makes  wonderful  hi-fi 
recordings  lor  those  left  at  hom<  Most 
important,  it  still  plays.  The  factious 
art  is  still  alive  in  a  lew  geniuses,  now 
duly  venerated  by  ATOE.  And  its  music, 
1  assure  you,  is  the  corniest,  hifiest,  most 
delectably  tasty  stuff  imaginable. 

A  healthy  sign  in  ATOE  is  a  (rare) 
sense  of  humor.  The  first  issue  of  Tibia 
runs  an  innocent  ad  concerning  a  cer- 
tain electronic  gadget,  the  Orgyphone 
(South  Insomnia.  X.  J.)  .  "Unlike  Any 
Organ  You've  Ever  Heard,"  of  which 
the  stop  specifications  are  listed  in  the 
usual  organist's  jargon.  But  instead  of 
the  gedakts  and  the  krumhorns  this 
monstrosity  features  such  improbably 
plausible  stops  as  the  Grunt,  the  (.roan, 
and  the  Hootnanny.  Its  great  organ  fea- 
tures Llamableat,  Hysterica,  and  lleckle- 
phon,  its  swell  has  an  Outblatt  and  a 
Hiccuphone,  not  to  mention  Whimper- 
ine,  Gretta  da  Garbo,  and  Bray  de 
Burro.  The  choir  organ  goes  berserk 
with  Double  Bourbon.  Mai  de  Mer,  Un- 
principle,  Contra  Wrangle,  Cornodiesel 
—and  Jet  Exhaust.  That's  hobby  humor 
for  you. 

George  Wright  Plays  the  Mighty  Win- 
litzer.  Hifiretord  R  701. 

Here's  the  first  in  an  expected  deluge 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Demonst  rat  ion  Record  —  Tchaikowsky: 
1812  Ov„  Capr.  Italien.  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov:  Russ.  Easter  Ov.,  Capr.  Espagnol. 
Vienna  Stan  Opera  Orch.,  Rossi,  Van- 
guard SRV  101. 

A  hi-fi  oddity— excellent  performances 
and  appropriate!}  lovely  recording! 

An  Evening  of  Folk  Songs  with  the 
Trapp  Family.  Dr.  Franz  Wasner,  con- 
ductor. Decca  DL  0793. 

Perhaps  the  last  of  these— and  a  re- 
markable recording  job. 


Gilbert  &  Sullivan:  Princess  Ida.  D'Oyly 

Carte  Opera  Co.,  New  Symphony,  God- 
frey. London  XLL  1200/1201  (2). 

I'd  say  the  finest  yet,  beautifully  re- 
corded. 

Old  Possum's  Book  of  Practical  Cats. 

Six  poems  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  music  by  Alan 
Rawsthorne.  Robt  Donat,  narr.  Angel 
30002  (10-inch). 

Humorous  cat-stuff,  set  against  pulsing 
music  in  manner  of  Walton's  "Facade." 
Not  as  good— but  amusing. 


of  super-hi-fi  theater  organ  records,  from 
this  source.  They'll  all  be  about  the 
same  and  you  will  find  no  Bach  on 
them.  ("Jalousie,"  "Ebb  Tide,"  "Roller 
Coaster,"  "Love  for  Sale,"  "Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.")  But  the  sheer  sound— 
and  the  sheer  musicality— of  Mr.  Wright's 
performance  on  the  monster  machine 
gives  the  stuff  an  appeal  that  goes  far 
beyond  its  content. 

This  organ,  typical  of  the  "Mighty" 
species,  has  five  keyboards  and  256  stops, 
from  chimes  to  real  trumpets  and  a 
piano,  to  produce  a  thousand  and  one 
startlingly  colorful  sounds  in  endless 
variety,  ft  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  pair 
of  hands  and  two  feet  can  control  such 
orchestral  abundance! 

Oistrakh-Munch.  Chausson:  Poeme. 
Saint-Saens:  Introd.  and  Rondo  Capric- 
cioso.  Berlioz:  Instr.  Excerpts,  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  D.  Oistrakh;  Boston  S\m- 
phony,  Munch.  RCA  Victor  LM  1988. 

Prokofieff:  Violin  Sonata  in  F  Mi.,  Op. 
80.  Leclair:  Sonata  #3.  Locatelli-Ysaye: 
Sonata  in  F  Mi.,  David  Oistrakh  vl.,  pf. 
RCA  Victor  LM 

Forehanded  and  opportune,  RCA  whip- 
ped these  onto  the  market  while  the 
Soviet  violinist  was  still  recording  for 
other  firms  here,  to  skim  the  cream  from 
the  current  excitement  over  his  visit. 
f>ut  the  oild  tiling  is  that  Oistrakh  him- 
mII  is  curiousl)  unamenable  to  sensa- 
tionalism in  his  playing.  At  home,  out 
of  the  inflammable  atmosphere  of  the 
concert  hall,  he  plays  lor  you  epiite 
modestly,  if  beautifully.  He  is  a  straight 
forward  fiddler  of  the  Romantic  school, 
a  less  electric  Heifetz  without  the  daz- 
zling brilliance  of  that  personality— all 
in  all,  my  feeling  is  that  he's  a  bit  of  a 
plain  man.  homey,  not  a  player  of  very 
great  subtlety  not  of  much  showmanship 
but  an  unfailing  musician  always  and 
a  fabulous  technician. 

There  is  little  subtlety  of  style  in  these 
offerings.  The  Prokofieff  is  soft  and 
prett\  where  it  should  be  wonderfully 
gutteral  and  harsh,  as  in  Stern's  and 
Szigetis  recordings.  The  Chausson 
"Poeme"  is  Slavically  robust  and  lacks 
pastel  shadings— not  too  surprisingly. 
Only  the  Saint-Saens,  benign  and  musi- 
cal showpiece,  is  good— very  good— where 
many  a  showier  fiddler  would  ham  it  up 
unmercifully.  Oistrakh.  certainly,  will 
never  play  a  harsh  or  unmusical  note. 

The  Berlioz  excerpts  are  thrown  in 
to  fifl  out  a  second  side,  but  they  are 
loveiy  and  welcome. 

Bach:     Goldberg     Variations.  Glenn 

Gould,  piano.  Columbia  ML  5060. 

Here's  another  sensation,  in  Columbia's 
longer-ranged  building  -  for  -  the  -  future 
manner;   the  young  Canadian  pianist, 
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ply  twenty-two,  was  quietly  hailed  here 
1st  year  as  one  of  the  coming  geniuses 
I  the  keyboard  and  Columbia  snapped 
m  up. 

He  m  remarkable,  .is  is  this  work  for 
hrecording  debut!  His  piano  Rac-h  is  in 
e  approved  lighter,  percussive,  and 
tccato  st\le  now  favored  (in  contrast 
the  flat-fingered  playing  of  Harold 
maul's  day);  his  ornaments  are  cor- 
ct.  as  nobody's  vised  to  be,  and  his 
mpi  are  relatively  strict— all  in  the 
inner  of  today's  pianism,  modeled 
ore  nearly  on  the  now-familiar  harpsi- 
iord. 

But  what  counts  more  is  a  splendid 
ythm,  an  easy  clarity  of  voices,  with- 
it  forcing  and,  best,  a  remarkably  flu- 
it  sense  of  the  underlying  harmonies, 
ten  enough  lacking  in  fluent  pianists 
ith  faulty  ears.  I  think  there  is  an 
der,  more  mature  depth  in  this  won- 
rful  music  that  is  not  yet  realized— but 
hatdya  expect  at  twenty-two? 

»ch:  Partita  in  E,  Sonata  in  A  ML 
ilian  Olevsky,  violin.  Westm.  WN 
072. 

splendidly  lucid  and  understandable 
aying  of  these  works  for  violin  alone— 

is  astonishing  how  the  sense  of  Bach 

his  original  terms  has  become  more 
id  more  accessible  and  natural  lo  this 
neration  of  musicians,  while  the  music 

the  early  Romantics,  Schumann  and 
e  like,  becomes  incomprehensible. 
This  imisiY  is  in  outline  form,  a  sort 

musical  shorthand  implying  melodic 
les  and  harmonies  not  actually  played, 
am  older  fiddlers  made  hopeless  jar- 
»n  of  it,  for  all  their  technique;  this 
ind— ihis  ear— hears  it  all  very  simply, 
td  so  will  you. 

sethoven:  Violin  Concerto.  Milstein; 
ttsburgh  Symphony,  Steinberg.  Cap- 
ri P  8313. 

veral  new  versions  of  this  work  are 
t  and  there  are  four  listed  by  Oistrakh 
tmong  the  twenty-one  versions  avail- 
'le.  This  one  is  so  beautiful  that  for 
e  moment  I  can  think  of  no  other. 
That  delicate  balance  between  over- 
architecture  (so  vital  in  big  Beetho- 
n)  and  expressive  detail,  was  never  so 
utely  difficult  to  achieve  as  in  this  con- 
ito  and  this  performance  is  a  near- 
iracle  in  that  respect.  A  marvelously 
pressive  line,  in  both  orchestra  and 
>Iin,  but  a  tautness  of  shape  that  is 
imeasurably  strengthening,  from  be- 
ining  to  end. 

I  heard  Oistrakh's:  beautiful  in  every 
tail,  blithely  lacking  in  over-all  ten- 
>n.  Others  achieve  the  tension  via 
rsh  treatment.  Xobody-but  nobody- 
's hit  the  perfect  mean  before,  in  this 
neration.  Here  it  is. 


Palestrina:  Mass  "Assumpta  est  Maria"; 
Magnificat:  Stabat  Mater.  Dessoff  Choirs, 
Boepple.  Concert  Hall  CHs  1231. 

The  great  "parody"  mass,  built  from 
material  out  of  the  vivid,  short  motet  of 
the  same  name,  plus  two  wonderfully 
energetic  works  for  double  chorus,  sung 
here  with  vitality  and  life— none  of  the 
expressionless  "mystery"  often  thought 
proper  for  such  music,  nor  the  mechan- 
ical four-square  instrumental  rhythms 
that  rob  the  words  of  their  phrase-sense. 
I  should  know:  I  sang  in  this  recording! 

Big,  cathedral  liveness,  hi-fi-sharp  de- 
tail and  perspective. 

Tchaikowsky:  Symphony  #6  ("Pathe- 
tique").  Philharmonic  Symphony  of 
London,  Rodzinski.  Westminster  WN 
18048. 

This  is  an  interesting  "Pathckique"  both 
because  there  are  things  in  Rodzinski's 
interpretation  that  can't  be  surpassed 
anywhere  else— and  because  of  a  strange 
anomaly  of  the  recording  art. 

On  first  hearing,  I  couldn't  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  slow  introduction  to  the 
opening  movement.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
very  slow,  slower  than  is  usual.  But  be- 
yond this,  it  seemed  curiously  tired, 
dead,  removed,  distant.  Then,  at  the 
point  where  the  brass  section  suddenly 
enters,  the  performance  changed  racli- 
cally-'came  alive"  as  the  }}hrase  goes. 

This  seemed  to  me  much  too  great  a 
contrast  to  be  the  product  of  such  an 
experienced  conductor  as  Rodzinski.  I 
sniffed  for  rats,  and  the  rat  I've  de- 
duced is  strictly  hi-fi.  What's  wrong, 
evidently,  is  merely  a  gross  unbalance 
in  the  microphone  set-up,  favoring  the 
brasses  at  the  (unintentional?)  expense 
of  the  strings. 

The  brass  is  fine  per  se  and  gor- 
geously lecorded.  But  the  Ion-  string 
introduction  is  thrown  away  and  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  as  we  hear  it  on 
the  record.  Nevertheless— a  very  worth- 
while recording,  especially  the  stunning 
scherzo  movement. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  in  Story,  Song  and 
Dance.  Swift  Eagle.  Text:  Charles  Gait 
kamp.  Illustration:  Yeffe  Kimball. 
Sound-book  CS  1015  (10-inch  LP)  Book- 
Records,  680  5th  Av.,  N.  Y. 

'1  his  simple-,  slight!)  corny  telling  of 
Pueblo  Indian  legends  and  singing  ol 
Indian  son-  is  worth  all  the  ethnu  ami 
anthropological  studies  in  the  library. 
Swifi  Eagle's  halting,  improvised  Eng- 
lish gives  a  wonderful  sense  ol  the 
realness  and  importance  of  Indian  wavs 
and  beliefs— ideal,  I'd  guess,  for  kids. 
A  charming  personality  and  noi  a  n.ice 
of  teachiness.  Complementary  text  and 
very  nice  illustrations  in  color. 


ANYONE  CAN  CHANGE 
A  G-E  STYLUS  AT  HOME— 
no  tools,  no  waste  of  time! 

Smart  new  convenience,  even  better 
performance  with  General  Electric 
Clip-ln-Tip  Cartridges! 

NOW  anyone  can  change  hi-fi  styli  at 
home  with  new  G-E  Clip-ln-Tip 
Cartridges.  Worn  stylus  slips  out— new 
G-E  stylus  clips  in— no  worry  about  tools, 
tricky  springs,  and  no  waste  of  time. 

Clip-ln-Tip  is  available  on  all  new  G-E 
Cartridges:  on  the  superb  "Golden  Treas- 
ure"; with  long-lasting  diamond  styli— on 
the  standard  cartridges  with  sapphire*  styli. 

Unsurpassed  performance  has  made  G-E 
Cartridges  first  choice  of  audio  experts  and 
professional  broadcasters.  Now  you  get 
new  Clip-ln-Tip  convenience,  too. 

When  you  buy  a  new  phonograph,  a  new 
cartridge,  or  replace  a  worn  stylus,  be  sure 
to  insist  on  a  genuine  G-E  Cartridge  and 
Stylus— with  the  quick-change  Clip-ln-Tip. 


IT'S  SO  QUICK  AND  EASY.  Raise  the  tone 
arm,  rotate  the  stylus  bar.  Worn  stylus 
slips  out,  new  General  Electric  diamond  or 
sapphire*  stylus  clips  in. 

See  the  new  G-E  Cartridges  at  your  hi-fi 
dealer's,  or,  write  to:  General  Electric  Co., 
Special  Products,  TV  Receiver  Dept.,  Section 
R3436,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*Some  sapphires  are  syuhetu 
Progress  /s  Our  Most  /mporfant  froduct 

GENERAL!!!  ELECTRIC 


j|  cffir  ^  //f/jfywf^tf/t/j/ejt/iieee  Sfaie/p  invites  you  to  accept... 


ELESEDs 


BEETHOVEN'S 

9<"  SYMPHONY 


(THE  CHORALE) 

The  Most  Majestic  Symphony  in  All  Music  in  a  New  High-Fidelity  Performance 
by  the  Netherlands  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chorus  Under  the  Baton  of  Walter  Goehr. 

Internationally  Famous  Artists:  CORRY  BUSTER,  soprano;     ELIZABETH  PRITCHARD,  alto; 
DAVID  GAREN,  tenor;      LEONARDO  WOLOVSKY,  bass 


ALL  THREE  SYMPHONIES  COMPLETE  TO  THE  LAST  NOTE  I 


MM 


THE  MOST  ASTOUNDING 
RECORD  OFFER  EVER  MADE! 

IN  ALL  the  history  of  recorded  music,  there  has  never 
been  an  offer  as  thrilling  as  this!  If  you  act  at  once  you 
may  take  an  album  containing  this  majestic  new  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  .  .  .  plus  Beethoven's  1st  and 
8th  Symphonies — as  a  FREE  GIFT — just  for  the  asking. 
And  there  is  absolutely  NO  obligation  to  buy  another  rec- 
ord from  the  Society,  unless  you  wish  to  do  so. 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  (The  Chorale)  stands 
alone  as  the  supreme  achievement  in  the  realm  of  the 
symphony.  Created  near  the  end  of  Beethoven's  stormy 
life,  it  sums  up  all  that  this  titan  of  music  has  to  say  of 
Man  and  his  Destiny.  But  this  monumental  masterpiece 
is  so  costly  and  difficult  to  perform  that  it  is  presented  only 
on  special  occasions — and  always  to  "sell  out"'  audiences. 
That  is  why  this  FREE  offer,  with  no  strings  attached 
is  so  extraordinary. 

Why  Do  We  Make  This  Astounding  Ofer? 

This  fabulous  gift  will  demonstrate  to  you  the  extraordinary  tonal 
fidelity  and  artistic  level  of  the  Society's  recordings.  You  hear  in 
your  own  home  magnificent  classics  sensitively  performed  by.  world 
renowned  soloists,  conductors  and  orchestras  .  .  .  flawlessly  repro- 
duced with  the  entire  tonal  range  of  human  bearing  .  .  .  from  50  to 
15,000  cycles.  You'll  find  these  recordings  add  up  to  hours  and 
hours  of  exciting  pleasure  for  you  .  .  .  and  provide  a  proud  musical 
heritage  for  the  whole  family. 

Save  Over  40°o  Off  The  Usual  Cost 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  when  you  send  for  your 
free  new  record  album,  and  enroll  as  a  Trial  Member.  You  do  not 
hive  to  buy  anything  from  the  Society  ever,  but  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages ot  membership. 

For  example,  look  at  the  thirty  forthcoming  new  releases  listed  in 
the  coupon.  You  as  a  Trial  Member  may  audition  FREE  any  or  all 
of  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  select  the  masterpieces  you  want  to 
listen  to.  Those  you  want  to  trv  tand  only  those)  will  be  sent  to 
vour  home — free  of  charge — at  the  rate  of  about  two  discs  a  month. 
\'ou  may  return  any  recording  without  paying  a  cent — even  after 
playing  ft  jot  fin  full  Jays.  And  for  those  you  keep  you  are  billed 
Only  the  low  membership  price  of  $1.89  per  long  playing  disc — 
containing  40  minutes  <>r  more  of  glorious  music.  A  sating  of  over 
40*/c  off  the  usual  retail  cost  for  recordings  of  equal  quality. 
MAIL  COUPON  NOW!  Send  now  for  your  free  album  contain- 
ing Beethoven's  9th  .  .  .  plus  Beethoven's  1st  and  8th  Symphonies. 
At  the  same  time,  cross  off  in  the  coupon  those  selections  you 
already  own  or  knows  you  don't  want  to  trv.  The  others  will  be 
sent,  about  two  discs  a  month,  for  free  trial — without  obligation. 
This  offer  is  necessarily  limited.  Please  return  coupon  today. 


Mail  Coiipon-WITHOUT  MOXEY-to: 

The  Musical  Masterpiece  Society,  Dept.  14-3 
43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  FREE,  the  long  plaving  album  of  Beethoven's  majestic  9th  SYMPHONY 

—  plus  Beethoven's  1st  and  8th  Symphonies  —  mine  to  keep  absolutely  free,  without 
any  obligation.  I  have  crossed  out  below  the  forthcoming  releases  I  already  own 
in  satisfactory  331.;  R.P.M.  High  Fidelity  recordings.  I  need  do  nothing  more  to 
enjoy  the  others  in  my  home  for  Free  Audition.  They  will  be  delivered  1r*e  of  charge 

—  at  the  rate  of  about  two  discs  a  month.  I  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  record 
ever.  I  may  try  all  releases  for  5  full  days. 

CROSS  OUT  only  those  you  DO  NOT  want  to  audition. 

1 .  DVORAK:  Symph.  No.  5,  "From  the  16.  BEETHOVEN:  "Appassionata"  ond 
New  World";  Zurich  Tonholle  Orch.;  "Moonlight"  Sonatas;  Kann,  piono. 
Ackermann,  cond.                                 17.  BRUCH:  Violin  Concerto;  PAGANINI: 

2.  TCHAIKOVSKY:  Violin  Concerto;  La  Campanula;  R  Odnoposoff,  vio- 
Odnoposoff,  solo;  Goehr,  cond.  N*;heL'on.ds  .°rnch.-  ?°e?r'  c.ond' 

3.  MOZART :   Piano  Concerto   No.  24;       18.  MOZART:  Clar.net  Quintet  in  A;  P. 

Johannesen,  solo;  Ackermonn,  cond.  SSS^SWwIKFrEErtL  N^l 

a  dapu     u,™;r.»J*   ;n    n     c  i  19.  SAINT-SAENS:  Violin  Concerto  No.  3 

4  BACH:    Magnificat    in    D;    Soloists;  Havanaise;  L.  Kaufman,  violin;  Neth- 

e  «-Thu°l!  "°rn?;  W"l,er,hu:  Sy^cph'  erlands  Phil.  Orch.;  Berg,  cond. 

5.  BElTHOVEN:  Piano  Concerto.  "Em-  20.  MOZART:  Symphonies  Nos.  40  and  34; 
peror";  H.  Kann,  piano;  Nether-  Netherlands  Phil.  Orch.;  H.  Swo- 
lands  Phil.  Orch.;  Ackermann,  cond.  boda  cond. 

6.  BIZET:  Symphony  in  C;  Utrecht  21.  GOLDMARK:  Rustic  Wedding  Symph.; 
Symph.  Orch.;  Hupperts,  cond.  Orch.  Vienna  State  Op.;  H.  Swo- 

7.  VIVALDI:  The  Four  Seasons;  L.  Kauf-  boda,  cond. 

man,  violin;  H.  Swoboda,  cond.  22.  BEETHOVEN:  Symph.  No.  7;  Zurich 

8.  SCHUMANN:  Piano  Concerto;  Mewton-  Tonholle  Orch.;  Ackermann,  cond. 
Wood,  piano;  Goehr,  cond.  23.  CHOPIN:   Sonata   No.   2;  Fantaisie- 

9.  HAYDN:  Trumpet-ConcertO;  Wobitsch,  Impromptu;  R.  Goldsand,  piano, 
solo;  Orch.  Vienna  Op.;  Heiller,  24.  HAYDN:  "Surprise";  ond  "Military" 
fond.  Flute  Concerto;  Urfer,  solo.                Symphonies;  Netherlands  Phil. Orch.; 

10.  SCHUBERT:  Piano  Quint.,  "Trout";  H.  Swoboda,  cond. 

P.  Pozzi,  piano;  Winterthur  Quart.       25.  FRANCK:  Symphony  in  D  mm.;  Neth- 

11.  MOZART:  "Jupiter"  Symphony;  and  „  fr'Snd*1pfh,jJ-  °crch ^^oehr'JCODd,n» 
Symphony  No.  17;  Winterthur  26.  STRAVINSKY:  Firebird  and  Piano 
Symph.  Orch.;  Ackermann,  cond.  Concerto;  Netherlands  Phil.  Orch_; 

<■>  runoiu      d;,„»     p,,.,r(.     u„     1.  Mewton-Wood,  piano;  Goehr,  cond. 

12.  CHOPIN:    Piano   Concerto    No.    1;      27.  SCHUBERT:  Symph.  No.  3;  and  Fan- 

Mewton-Wood,  piano;  Goehr,  cond.  {       ap(J  Ron(Jo  f0(.  pjan0  an„  0rch  . 

13.  BACH:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  Cha-  Hupperts,  cond.;  F.  Pelleg,  piano, 
conne;  R.  Odnoposoff,  violm;  Neth-  28.  PROKOFIEFF:  Violin  Concerto  No.  1; 
erlands  Phil.  Orch.;  Goehr,  cond.  R    Odnoposoff,   violin;  Hollreiser, 

14.  RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF:  Capriccio  Es-  cond.  Piano  Concerto  No.  I;  Richter, 
pagnol,  Intro  and  March  from  "Coq  piano;  Kondrashin,  cond. 

d'Or";  MUSSORGSKY:  Intro  to  "Kho-  29.  MENDELSSOHN:  "Scotch"  Symphony; 

vantChina";  V.  Desarzens,  cond.  Netherlands  Phil.;  W.  Goehr,  cond. 

15.  DEBUSSY:  Quartet  in  G;  Pascal  String  30.  DVORAK:  "American"  Quartet;  Pas- 
Quartet.  Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano  col  Quart.  Carnaval  Overture;  Orch. 
Gorbousova,  cello;  Balsam,  piano.  Vienna  Op.;  Swoboda,  cond. 

Selections  are  not  fisted  by  order  of  release. 
For  those  I  keep  I  will  be  billed 

only  the  low  membership  price  Name  

of  $1.89  per  long  playing  disc, 

plus  a  few  cents  for  shipping.  Address  

But.  I  may  return  anv  recording  _ 

and  pay  nothing.  May  cancel  my   City  £one  State  

Trial  Membership  at  any  time.  Canada:  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Ont 


. . .  it's  always 

a  pleasure 


KENTUCKY 

KENTUCKY 

STRAIGHT  BOURIOH 
WHISKCY 
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STRAIGHT  BOUIIOK 
WHISKEY 

[    •  K  HAJIPtP  DISTILLING 

GENUINE  ORIGINAL  I.  W.  HARPER 

IS  AVAILABLE  AT 
100  PROOF  •  BOTTLED  IN  BOND 
and 

MILDER  86  PROOF 
DISTILLERY  BOTTLED 
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KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON 


feeling ! 


You're  bound  to  have  the  time  of  your  life  on  a 

Grace  Line  Cruise  to  South  America.  Playing  on 
the  sunny  beach  deck  or  partying  in  the  glamorous  night  club, 
you'll  love  the  life  you  live  aboard  a  Santa  liner.  From  the 

gaiety  of  an  outdoor  buffet  luncheon  to  the  fun  of  excursions 
ashore  in  colorful  tropical  ports,  you'll  love  every  restful, 

zestful  moment  of  your  holiday  of  holidays. 


■ 


i 


Twelve-day  Caribbean  Cruises  on  the  famous  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Vaula. 
Also  16-18  Day  Caribbean  Cruises  on  modern  cargo-passenger  Santas. 

Sailings  from  New  York  every  Friday.  All  rooms  outside, 
each  with  private  bath  .  .  .  light,  airy  dining  rooms 
.  .  .  outdoor,  tiled  swimming  pools. 
O  IvCVvuA  For  cruise  brochure  see  your  Travel  Agent  or 

Vfr^    A  Grace  Line,  3  Hanover  Square,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


CAIIBBEAN  CRUISES 


iarper' 

magaJLzine 


IE  BEST  THEATER  SEASON  IN  YEARS 

Walter  Kerr 


IE  POLITICS 
REVENGE 

Samuel  Lubell 
n  in  Trouble 

F.  George  Steiner 

[erica  Becomes  a 
live-not"  Nation 

Peter  F.  Drucker 

,H.  Armstrong: 
1 5  Hero  As  Inventor 

Carl  Dreher 

It  Dutch  Hustle 

Wolfgang  Langewiesche 

I  ying  on  Time: 
Mere  Do  You  Stop? 

C.  Hartley  Grattan 


)  O  LTT>  »<y7J 


\bu're  entitled  to  point  wit 


WHILE  MEN  WHO  SERVE  Old 
Smuggler  are  entitled  to  point 
to  it  with  pride,  the  gesture  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Its  excellence  is 
invariably  recognized. 

Now  imported  in  the  Royal  Scot 
bottle,  Old  Smuggler  Scotch  carries 
on  quality  traditions  that  date  back 
to  1835.  It  is  the  Scotch  with  a  his- 
tory— developed  with  patience  and 
scruple — and  distinguished  by  great 


softness  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

A  Scotch  of  the  choice  character 
of  Old  Smuggler  deserves  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  color;  therefore,  the  Royal 
Scot  bottle  is  made  of  clearest  glass. 

Men  who  have  tasted  Old  Smug- 
gler— and  their  number  is  ever-in- 
creasing— consider  its  flavour  so  pre- 
cious that  when  drinks  are  poured, 
they  frequently  say,  ''Careful,  don't 
■waste  a  drop — that's  Old  Smuggler." 


Distil 
w.  A. 

Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 
BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY     •     86  PR' 


SCOTCH  with  a  Histor 


PEOPLE 

ire  the  Greatest 


nvention  Yet 


// 


isitor  to  Telephone  Company 
xhibit  says:  "The  man  of  the  house 
lame  out  with  a  new  reverence 
r  engineering.  I  came  out  with  a 
ew  reverence  for  people." 


We  went  to  the  Telephone  (Rom- 
any's Open  House."  writes  Evadne 
cott  Beebein  the  Zion-Benton  News, 
and  saw  the  electronic  brain  playing 
ick-tack-toe. 

"My  husband  was  enthralled  with 
le  performance  but  I  was  watching 
le  deft,  well-groomed  hands  of  the 
•oman  displaying  the  machine.  She 
vore  a  wedding  ring  and  I  wondered 
ibout  her  home  and  family. 

After  we  listened  to  her  little 
">peech  we  went  to  a  man  in  a  brown 
business  suit  who  told  us  how  tele- 
phone bills  are  made  out.  Then  a 


MANY  OTHER  EXHIBITS.  In  addition 
to  Open  Houses  at  telephone  companies, 
there  are  many  other  occasions  and  places 
where  the  story  of  the  telephone  is  brought 
to  you.  These  include  fairs,  lectures,  moving 
pictures  and  traveling  exhibits.  Everyone  is 
welcome.  Bring  the  children,  too. 


INTERESTED  MSITORS  — Pat  Haan,  a  telephone  accounting  clerk,  explains  billing 
machine  to  Airs.  Beebe  and  her  husband.  "I  was  so  impressed  with  everything  I  saw,"  says 
Mrs.  Beebe,  "that  I  went  right  home  and  wrote  a  piece  for  our  local  newspaper."  It's  so 
human  and  friendly  that  we  are  reprinting  it  here. 


clear  eyed  young  woman  operated  the 
machine  for  us.  To  be  sure,  it  was  an 
amazing  gimmick,  but  not  nearly  so 
attractive  as  the  girl  who  handled  it 
so  well. 

"Outside  we  stopped  by  a  truck  with 
an  'earth  auger'  and  other  modern 
attachments.  Explaining  their  uses 
was  a  big.  jovial  lineman. 

"W  hile  we  listened  to  an  account 
of  how  fast  the  auger  could  dig  a  hole, 
I  was  looking  at  the  man  and  thinking 
that  here  was  the  typical  lineman, 
strong,  alert,  capable  and  kindly,  a 
person  who,  in  times  of  disaster,  be- 
comes a  kind  of  unsung  hero. 

"My  husband  said.  'This  is  what  I 
want  to  see,'  as  we  went  into  the  equip- 
ment building.  Here  we  saw  switches 
and  relays,  ringing  machines,  count- 
less colored  wires  in  patterns  like  quilt 


blocks,  and  listened  to  technical 

explanations. 

"That  is,  my  husband  listened.  I 
watched  the  men  as  they  talked  so  in- 
telligently and  wondered  where  they 
live,  who  cooks  their  meals  and  irons 
their  shirts,  what  their  problems  are, 
and  if  they  were  ever  in  love." 

Evadne  Scott  Beebe, 

Zion-Benton  (111.)  News 

There  is.  indeed,  a  lot  of  wonderful 
equipment  in  telephone  service.  But 
it  takes  more  than  740.000  Bell  Sys- 
tem men  and  women  to  bring  it  into 
being  and  make  it  work.  And  because 
more  people  are  making  more  use  of 
their  telephones,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  growing  all  the  time. 

"People,"  as  Mrs.  Beebe  points  out. 
"are  the  greatest  invention  yet"  in  the 
telephone  business. 
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LETTERS 


Intellectuals  and  Criticism 

To  the  Editors: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  lor  the  column 
of  "The  Easy  Chair"  [February]  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  devote  to  me. 
Please  allow  me  these  personal  reflec- 
tions: 

(1)  I  feel  that  the  manner  in  which 
you  portray  me  to  our  readers  is  more 
legendary  than  historic.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining. My  experience  has  been  that 
nobody  can  do  anything  with  his  own 
legend  but  resign  himself  to  it  or  uti- 
lize it. 

(2)  I  tried  in  my  article  to  achieve  as 
much  clarity  as  possible.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, my  article  speaks  for  itself;  our 
readers  will  not  be  mistaken  on  my  in- 
tentions and  will  themselves  make  the 
necessary  corrections  since  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  my  article  in  the 
same  issue  as  that  Easy  Chair.  I  must, 
however,  remain  faithful  to  my  own 
principles  and  go  to  the  defense  of 
my  country,  especially  if  it  is  attacked 
on  my  account. 

You  see,  my  dear  Editors,  I  am  French 
and  for  a  long  time  now  I  have  not  been 
a  child.  The  longer  I  live,  the  less  I 
allow  myself  to  pass  a  final  judgment 
on  France.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  know  it 
that  well.  This  reminds  me  of  William 
Pitt's  statement  in  1793:  "France  will 
henceforth  be  a  blank  on  the  map  of 
Europe."  This  prediction  was  made  ex- 
actly ten  years  before  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon.  Pitt  had  mistaken  his  desire 
lor  reality,  but  reality  is  far  richer  than 
our  desires,  rich  in  surprises,  especially 
where  France  is  concerned.  Personally 
I  find  completely  meaningless  this  dia- 
logue between  deaf  people  which  is  go- 
ing on  between  Europe  and  America: 
each  opponent  sees  the  other  in  the  role 
ol  villain  with  the  necessary  conclusion 
that  he  is  himself  the  hero.  It  is  ex- 
actly this  sort  of  debate  I  wish  we  could 
avoid  because  it  goes  nowhere. 

(3)  Finally,  even  if  what  you  say  may 
be  true  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
to  convince  Europeans  that  America  is 
not  what  they  believe  it  to  be,  I  think 
it  is  still  worth  trying  to  do  something 
about  because  where  justice  and  truth 
are  concerned  it  is  not  necessary  to  hope 
in  order  to  undertake,  nor  to  succeed  in 
order  to  persevere.  But,  fortunately, 
Europeans  are  much  more  interested  in 
America  than  it  is  told.  They  would  be 
still  more  interested  if  its  real  nature 


were  revealed  to  them.  And  you  see  how 
stubborn  I  am;  who  can  reveal  the  real 
America  to  Europeans  in  a  more  sug- 
gestive way  than  those  of  our  American 
writers  who  are  read  and  loved  in  Eu- 
rope even  more  than  our  own  Euro- 
pean writers?  I  admit  that  eventually 
this  is  not  strictly  their  profession.  But 
1  feel  it  should  be  their  vocation. 

R-L.  Bruckberger,  Dominican 
Summit,  N.  J. 

Father  Bruckberger  ["An  Assignment 
for  Intellectuals"]  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  If  he  would  have  intellectuals  ex- 
press their  "vocation,"  then  he  can't  ob- 
ject when  their  "testimony"  is  for  social- 
ism and/or  the  Russian  experiment.  If 
such  testimony  is  false,  then  apparently 
intellectuals  are  as  vulnerable  to  mortal 
sin  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Certainly 
the  notion  of  a  Herrenvolk,  whether  in- 
tellectual or  otherwise,  is  incompatible 
with  the  American  experiment  for  which 
Father  Bruckberger  seeks  testimony. 

Judith  E.  Aronson 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Father  Bruckberger's  article  moved 
me  with  its  honesty.  I  feel,  however, 
that  he  may  be  under  some  false  impres- 
sions. 

His  conception  of  the  intellectual's 
role,  to  judge  all  actions  "according  to 
the  truth  as  do  the  sages,"  is  left  un- 
developed by  the  rest  of  the  article. 
He  does  say  American  intellectuals 
should  give  the  "true"  picture  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  world.  This  is  an  empirical 
kind  of  truth  with  which,  I  fear,  the 
sages  were  not  primarily  concerned. 

The  other  kind  of  truth  he  urges 
American  intellectuals  to  spread  deals 
with  values— that  thing  is  good  which  is 
true  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  here 
he  sets  up  a  false  dilemma:  "a  choice 
between  an  intellectual  culture  without 
freedom  and  freedom  without  culture." 
But  there  is  not  even  the  possibility  of 
an  intellectual  culture  without  freedom 
by  Father  Bruckberger's  own  admis- 
sion: "culture  cannot  survive  without 
liberty."  .  .  . 

Father  Bruckberger  seems  to  be  under 
the  false  impression  that  America  is  a 
land  of  freedom  or  near  it.  ...  I  would 
inform  him  that  .  .  .  America's  institu- 
tions include  segregation,  her  jealous 
regard  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
is  too  often  hidden  away  in  dust-covered 
text  books,  and  her  social  equilibrium  is 
often  a  forced  one.  So  I  would  suggest 
that  those  misinformed  foreigners  that 
we  American  intellectuals  are  to  put 
straight  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  able 


to  inform  us  0f>  much  about  our*  1 
selves.  .  .  .  James  Cockcroi  r 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  pub*  t 
lishing  Father  Bruckberger's  article.  To 
illustrate  his  thesis  I  want  to  express  my  j 
own  surprise  with  regard  to  the  Till 
case,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  caused 
the  reactions  of  indignation  I  expected  \ 
from  the  intellectuals  of  this  country-*!! 
no  manifestoes,  no  pamphlets,  only  a  j 
compliant  silence.  .  .  . 

Raymond  Jeanclos 
Baton  Rouge,  Lai 

.  .  .  It  is  neither  true  that  America 
has  failed  her  intellectuals  nor  that  they 
have  failed  her.  Men  of  the  arts  are 
men  of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  reasora 
Out  of  this  combination  they  write  plays 
and  sonatas  and  sometimes  join  a  com-3 
mittee  or  write  a  rejoinder  to  someone— 
nobody  notices  much  when  they  do  un- 
less they  are  on  the  "wrong"  side. 

Our  scientists  tend,  above  all  others, 
to  be  men  of  vocation  and  avocation. 
What  professional  group  anywhere  in 
the  world  has  spontaneously  evinced  so 
much  concern  with  reality  and  morality? 

As  for  the  other  kinds  of  individuals 
who  might  be  included  in  Father  Bruck- 
berger's category— the  name  we  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  cringe  at— the  professors, 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  however  far  his  defi- 
nition extends,  in  what  other  country 
are  there  so  many  committees  with  such 
a  large  following,  in  what  other  country 
is  the  government  so  stormed  by  letters 
from  its  thinking  citizens,  in  what  other 
country  is  there  so  much  attempted  in 
the  way  of  international  contact,  more 
widespread  and  wider-reaching  educa- 
tion, social  improvement,  help  for  the 
artist  and  researcher,  and  so  on?  .  .  . 

Artists  do  count  in  America  today. 
They  don't  have  the  assurance  of  Soviet 
artists  who,  when  in  favor,  know  they 
are  the  flower  of  their  nation.  They 
aren't  on  a  European  pinnacle  because 
no  one  city  is  really  our  center  and  no 
one  taste  or  predominating  trend  of  art 
is  ever  accepted  in  our  unhomogeneous 
nation.  ...  So  many  American  artists 
feel  neglected  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  There  may  be  so  many  of  them 
because  so  many  find  some  sort  of  en- 
couragement. Kate  Born 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Party  of  the  Second  Part 

To  the  Editors: 

I  certainly  hope  that  Governor  Steven- 
son reads  Father  Bruckberger's  plea,  not 
that  he  may  cease  to  be  critical  but  that 
his  remarkable  gifts  may  be  used  to 
clarify  for  this  people  and  all  people  the 
American  heritage  and  hope.  Then  may 
Father    Bruckberger    read  Stevenson's 
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-EONARD  BERNSTEIN 

conducting  DVORAK'S 

CNew  "World  Symphony 

WITH  MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES  ALSO  WRITTEN 
AND  CONDUCTED  BY  MR.  BERNSTEIN  (See  below) 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW  IDEA  IN  MUSIC 


1.  YOU  RECEIVE  THE  COMPLETE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  GREAT 
WORK  OF  MUSIC  WITH  AN  OUTSTANDING  ARTIST,  ORCHES- 
TRA OR  CONDUCTOR  ON  A  12-INCH  33 Vz  R.P.M.  RECORD 


2.  AND  IT  IS  ALWAYS  ACCOMPANIED  (AT  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE) 
BY  MUSICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM  NOTES  THAT  IS,  A 
10-INCH  RECORD  PRESENTING  AN  ABSORBING  COMMENTARY 
FILLED  WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR 
ENJOYMENT  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  MUSIC 


Cj\4usic  -jlppreciation  Records 


A  DEMONSTRATION  OFFER 


THIS  SENSIBLE  PLAN— to  help  ITlUSiC- 
lovers  increase  their  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  music — was  originated 
by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  The 
Club  recently  commissioned  Leonard 
Bernstein,  the  brilliant  young  American 
conductor,  to  perform  and  analyze  five 
major  orchestral  works  on  Music-Appre- 
ciation Records.  You  will  appreciate 
their  quality  if  you  heard  Mr.  Bernstein 
on  television's  Omnibus  program,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  explain  the  technical  aspects  of 
music  in  an  enjoyable  way. 

The  first  of  these  five  Music-Appre- 
ciation recordings  —  a  performance  of 
Dvorak's  "New  World  Symphony  and  an 
analysis  of  the  work  also  written  and 
,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bernstein  —  is  now 


ready.  Because  these  two  records  demon- 
strate in  a  particularly  exciting  way  the 
Music-Appreciation  idea,  we  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  to  you,  without 
charge,  if  you  agree  to  buy  three  other 
Music- Appreciation  selections  during 
the  next  year — from  at  least  fifteen  that 
will  he  made  availahle. 

The  system  of  subscription  is  simple. 
You  receive  each  month  a  descriptive 
announcement  of  the  next  work  to  be 
offered,  you  take  only  those  you  want- 
arid  may  reject  all  others!  You  may  can- 
cel your  subscription  at  any  time  after 
buying  three  selections.  The  price  of  the 
12-inch  record — always  accompanied,  at 
no  extra  charge,  by  the  10-inch  record — 
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R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record  of  Dvorak's  !Neu>  World 
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LETTERS 


'Tarty  of  the  Second  Part"  [February] 
and  find  convincing  proof  that  there  are 
American  statesmen  in  the  tradition  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  who  are  capable 
of  giving  "testimony"  out  of  their  "grave 
concern  for  the  destiny  of  man."  .  .  . 

RxjSSl  ii    (.Si  roup,  D.D. 
Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  well-spoken  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson 
ha>  ably  presented  the  importance  of 
honest  criticism  in  politics. 

How  well  we  might  wish  that  all  our 
politicians,  national  and  local,  could 
prove  themselves  capable  of  such  high- 
minded  loyalty  to  truth.  .  .  . 

There  were  times  in  the  1952  cam- 
paign when  the  fairness  and  objectivity 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  speeches  were  a  hope- 
I nl  and  refreshing  departure  from  usual 
procedure  in  the  party  of  the  second 
part  and/or  the  party  of  the  first  part. 
But  of  late  we  have  begun  to  wonder  if 
it  isn't  perhaps  too  much  to  expect,  after 
all,  from  a  politician  of  whatever  stature 
when  so  much  is  demanded  of  him  as 
leader  of  his  party.  .  .  . 

Please,  please,  Mr.  Stevenson,  read 
and  reread  that  wonderful  article  in 
Harper's.  Read  it  with  your  soul  ex- 
posed to  its  impact  as  though  somebody 
else  had  written  it.  It  will  help  you 
withstand  pressures  from  a  party  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  more  Simon 
Pure  than  the  Republicans. 

Arnold  L.  White 
Holliston,  Mass. 

Teachers  and  Money 

To  the  Editors: 

The  open  letter,  "Teachers,  Parents, 
and  Money,"  in  the  February  issue  is  an 
admirable  analysis  of  what  the  teaching 
profession  really  is,  "one  of  our  rarest 
and  most  needfuf  resources." 

Away  with  patronizing  and  modesty! 
Our  schools  and  colleges  should  estab- 
lish suitable  faculty  salaries  and  list 
them  as  part  of  the  fixed  overhead,  like 
light  and  utilities,  that  must  be  pro- 
vided for  at  all  costs  in  the  basic  budget, 
not  scrounged  via  vapid  pleas  to  par- 
ents, alumni,  and  "friends." 

Ernest  W.  Mandeville 
Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

I  would  like  to  express  wholehearted 
approval  ol  the  anonymous  letter  on 
"Teachers,  Parents,  and  Money."  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  one  member  of  the 
teaching  profession  who  is  willing  to 
deny  the  contention,  increasingly  widely 
held  in  our  times,  that  the  primary  con- 
cern of  teaching  is  with  students.  Teach- 
ing is  and  always  has  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  transmission  of 
knowledge,  and  the  teacher  is  valuable  to 


society  not  because  he  is  a  kind  of  mis- 
sionary or  youth  counselor,  but  because 
he  has  knowledge  of  a  general  or  spe- 
cialized sort,  the  imparting  of  which  is 
vital  to  the  existence  of  any  society  call- 
ing itself  civilized. 

The  basic  motivation  of  effective  edu- 
cation cannot  be  the  self-sacrificing  de- 
sire of  the  teacher  to  "help"  the  student, 
but  the  desire  of  the  student  to  accpiire 
information  which  he  does  not  possess 
and  the  teacher  does.     Ellen  L.  Evans 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Retarded  Shakespeare 

To  the  Editors: 

Milton  Kaplan's  "Retarding  Shake- 
speare" [January],  a  cleverly  written 
piece  with  just  the  right  touch  of  irony, 
is  almost  brilliant.  But  something  is 
missing:  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem—the needs  of  teen-agers  who  read 
like  ten-year-olds,  and  the  alternatives 
to  what  Mr.  Kaplan  calls  "reduced" 
classics,  and  the  wdiole  question  of  trans- 
lation. 

Shall  a  student  capable  of  under- 
standing the  story  of  Moby  Dick  strug- 
gle through  a  few  pages  of  Melville's 
rich  prose  and,  frustrated,  turn  to  Ann 
and  Pat  in  Samoa?  Shall  we  all  wait  un- 
til we  can  read  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Goethe,  Voltaire,  and  the  Bible  in  their 
original  tongues?  How  about  it?  No 
"translations"  for  anyone  ever? 

William  D.  Baker 
Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  article  by  Milton  Kaplan  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  editorial  stand- 
ards of  Harper's  as  I  understand  them 
and  should  not  have  been  published. 
It  is  not  amusing. 

It  is  a  smart-aleck,  ignorant,  sarcastic 
assessment  of  what  good  English  teachers 
all  over  the  country  are  trying  to  do  to 
help  improve  the  reading  ability  and 
literary  appreciation  of  certain  high- 
school  students  who  are  not  retarded 
mentally  but  who  are  slow  readers.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  no  less  an  authority 
than  Charles  Lamb  rewrote  the  tales  of 
Shakespeare  for  children  who  could  not 
understand  or  appreciate  the  poetic  lan- 
guage of  the  plays.  Was  Lamb  also  re- 
tarding Shakespeare  in  the  eminent  Mr. 
Kaplan's  opinion? 

Mack  P.  Monroe,  Principal 
Jackson  Jr.  High  School 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Modern  Greece 

To  the  Editors: 

Even  after  the  third  reading  Francis 
King's  "Greece  Without  Ruins"  [Feb- 
ruary] has  lost  none  of  its  charm.  His 


happy  narrative  is  especially  endearinj 
to  me  since  I  was  born  of  Greek  parent 
and  grew  up  trying  to  reconcile  nr 
Greek  inheritance  with  my  Americai 
birth  and  education.  Then  last  June 
went  to  Greece  to  find  out  what  Greel 
Greeks  were  like. 

Mr.  King  reaffirms  many  of  my  owr 
observations  and  some  of  the  incident! 
he  relates  are  all  too  amusing  and  ac 
curate. 

Indeed  one  should  visit  Greece  "for  it* 
unparalleled  landscape  and  its  unparal- 
leled inhabitants."      Cleo  S.  Lefouses 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  one  breath  the  author  of  "Greeel 
Without  Ruins"  says  that  "Greek  musffl 
cal  standards  are  low.  Chopin  is  their 
favorite  composer." 

1  wish  I  could  check  with  Brailowsky 
on  that  statement,  and  it  would  be  fine! 
if  I.  Paderewski  could  be  reached  fori 
a  statement!  Both  these  great  artist?] 
were  ardent  interpreters  of  Chopin.  .  .11 
Amy  H.  GutmanI 
Chicago,  111. I 

St.  Elizabeths 

To  the  Editors: 

My  compliments  on  Natalie  Davis 
Spingarn's  article  on  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital in  the  January  issue.  It  was  excel- 
lent. 

But  one  thing  is  frankly  disturbing. 
How  do  you  reconcile  the  picture  of  Dr.] 
Overholser  as  a  Daddy  figure  with  his 
quoted  criticism   of   a  student   nurse:  I 
"Don't  nurses  stand  up  when  doctors  I 
enter  the  room  any  more?" 

Does  Dr.  Overholser  really  require 
the  reassurance  of  the  recognition  he 
may  derive  from  this  archaic  military 
custom?  .  .  .  This  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  gentleman's  insight.  How  does 
he  consciously  reconcile  the  Daddy  role 
to  the  Commander  role? 

Dr.  Overholser  will  do  well  to  inform 
himself  of  the  rather  more  intelligent 
and  practicable  contemporary  trend 
toward  the  team  approach  in  the  care 
of  the  public's  health.  .  .  .  This  approach 
recognizes  that  all  concerned,  the  doc- 
tor, the  nurse,  and  the  other  allied  work- 
ers and  interested  parties  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make.  None  works  for  or 
under  the  other.  Rather  they  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal. 

William  B.  Obermeyer,  R.N. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  an  article 
about  a  psychiatric  hospital  which  is  not 
a  domiciliary  home  but  a  hospital  with 
a  regular  turnover  of  sick  and  convalesc- 
ing patients.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Howard  Rosen,  R.N. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


Critics  unanimously  acclaim 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE 

Harper's  Magazine:  "Let  three  cheers  be  given 
for  American  heritage,  The  Magazine  of  History 
.  .  .  absolutely  stunning  in  both  appearance  and 
content  .  .  ." 

J.  Donald  Adams,  N.  Y.  Times:  "American 

heritage  is  by  all  odds  my  favorite  magazine.  I 
find  in  it  more  to  interest  me,  more  attractively 
presented,  than  in  any  other  periodical." 

Wayne  Andrews,  Saturday  Review:  "If  you  would 
like  to  pick  up  a  magazine  devoted  to  American 
history  as  it  might  be  written  but  seldom  is,  you 
will  want  to  subscribe  to  American  heritage." 

Detroit  News:  "American  heritage  has  grown  in 
less  than  a  year  from  an  experiment  to  a  vital 
force  in  the  thought  of  the  nation  today." 

Carl  Victor  Little,  The  Houston  Press:  If  you  can't 
buy,  beg  or  borrow  American  heritage,  then  steal 
a  copy— but  not  mine." 

HALF-PRICE  TRIAL 

Single  issues  of  American  heritage  sell  in 
bookstores  for  §2.95  each,  or  $14.75  for  5 
issues.  This  special  offer  entitles  you  to  5  issues 
for  only  $7.37  —  a  saving  to  you  of  S73§.  This 
offer  is  limited  to  30  days! 
//  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
first  issue  you  receive,  return  it  within  10  days 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Your  subscription 
will  be  cancelled  at  once  and  money  refunded. 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  Dept.  403,  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17.N.Y. 


For  the  next  30  days  only! 
This  introductory  offer 

SAVES  YOU 


...on  a  special  10-month  trial  subscription 
to  American  Heritage,  the  publication  that 
is  making  history  .  .  .  fascinating,  exciting! 

Now,  for  a  full  50%  below  the  regular  bookstore  price, 
you  can  introduce  yourself  to  the  pictorial  splendor 
and  magnificent  writing  of  America's  most  widely 
praised  new  publication— American  heritage  .  .  .  your 
gateway  to  the  treasures  of  the  American  past  ...  to 
your  understanding  of  America's  present  and  future. 

Every  other  month,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
comes  to  life  in  rich,  vivid,  true  detail  ...  in  the  pages 
of  this  extraordinary  publication.  Here  you  find  not 
only  the  lives,  the  triumphs,  the  carefully  concealed 
secrets  of  the  "great,"  but  thousands  of  revealing 
glances  of  people  like  yourself,  living  and  working  and 
playing  and  fighting,  if  need  be— to  build  your  heritage! 
Every  issue  is  a  fine  book  for  permanent  enjoyment .  .  . 
a  big  814"  x  11",  case-bound  between  beautiful,  durable 
board  covers.  Every  issue  is  also  a  fine  magazine  .  .  . 
containing  14  varied  articles  by  top  writers  and  25  or 
more  full-color  pages  of  old  prints,  maps,  photographs, 
art  treasures,  and  unusual  Americana  .  .  .  with  no 
advertising  to  intrude. 

Your  5  introductory  issues  of  American  heritage 
will  give  you  the  "feel"  of  our  American  background 
as  never  before  .  .  .  will  give  you  a  taste  of  a  reading 
and  visual  experience  that  we  are  confident  you  will 
want  to  continue  as  a  regular  habit. 

SAVE  $7.38!  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! : 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE,  Dept.  403 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  start  my  10-month  introductory  subscription  to 
vMERlCAN  HERITAGE  with  the  current  issue,  at  the  special 
price  of  just  S7.37. 

□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order.      □  Please  bill  me. 
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House  Party  for  Eleven  Doctors 

IT  WAS  a  good  place  for  the  party— or  for  the 
trial  by  ordeal,  depending  on  how  you  looked 
at  it. 

The  man  w  ho  built  it  had  called  it  a  mansion; 
Europeans  would  call  it  a  palace:  to  historians, 
it  is  an  instructive  relic  of  that  Gilded  Age, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  princes 
of  industry  took  a  childlike  joy  in  showing  off 
their  untaxed  millions.  For  a  short  generation, 
the  familv  of  a  railroad  magnate  had  reveled,  here 
in  ducal  splendor— waited  on  by  forty-five  liveried 
servants,  boating  on  their  private  lake,  billeting 
platoons  of  socially-certified  guests  in  the  seventy 
frescoed  bedrooms,  cantering  their  thorough- 
breds through  nineteen  thousand  acres  of  family 
park,  and  Torest. 

Today,  of  course,  nobody  can  afford  to  keep 
up  such  an  establishment— or,  even  if  he  could, 
he  would  not  care  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
jealous  sovereign,  The  Common  Man,  by  such 
a  garish  display.  So  nearly  alLsuch  baronies  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  five  institutions:  the 
church,  which  uses  them  for  seminaries,  monas- 
teries, and  retreats  .  .  .  private  schools  and  uni- 
versities .  .  .  labor  unions,  whose  members  seem 
to  get  a  special  relish  out  of  vacationing  on  the 
playgrounds  of  vanished  capitalists  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  houses  its  diplomatic  personnel 
in  the  old  Morgan  mansion  at  Glen  Cove  (per- 
haps for  a  similar  reason)  .  .  .  and  foundations, 
which  need  suitable  places  for  holding  the 
innumerable  conferences  in  which  they  take 
such  delight. 

(The  list  is  significant.  It  is  always  possible 
to  get  a  rough  idea  of  where  the  power  lies  in 
any  society  by  noting  who  owns  the  big  houses. 
Washington  is  a  conspicuous  example.    A  gen- 


eration ago,  its  most  flamboyant  piles  housed  a 
few  millionaires,  such  as  Leiter  and  McLean, 
plus  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Today's  landmarks  are  the  new  marble-and-glass 
palaces  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.) 

This  particular  estate— Arden  House,  near  Har- 
riman,  Xew  York— is  now  owned  by  Columbia 
University,  which  had  rented  it  for  the  occasion 
to  the  Markle  Foundation.  The  occasion  was 
a  four-day  house  party,  planned  with  cruel  in- 
genuity. 

As  the  guests  began  to  arrive,  late  on  a  winter 
afternoon,  the  house  looked  much  like  an  ocean 
liner  stranded  on  top  of  a  mountain.  Its  lights, 
blazing  through  the  chilly  fog,  gave  it  the  same 
eerie  feeling  of  isolation  from  all  the  world.  The 
incredible  interior,  with  its  tapestries,  its  sweep- 
ing staircase,  the  old-fashioned  statuary,  the 
ornate  furniture,  conveyed  the  impression  of 
slightly  unearth!)  luxury  which  you  get  in  the 
first-class  salons  of  a  big  steamer. 

THE  guests  of  honor  were  eleven  young  doc- 
tors. All  taught  medicine;  each  had  been  chosen 
by  his  school  as  the  most  promising  of  its  junior 
faculty  members.  All  of  them  looked  a  little 
tense. 

Four  other  guests  were  older,  and  (at  the  be- 
ginning) less  nervous.  These  men— a  university 
president,  a  social  scientist,  an  editor,  the  head 
of  a  Canadian  government  agency— had  only 
one  thing  in  common:  they  earned  their  livings 
by  making  rapid  judgments  about  other  people. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  rite,  they  were 
labeled  The  Committee. 

The  remaining  guests— two  foundation  officials 
and  wives  of  committee  members— were  relaxed 
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enough.  Their  only  duties  were  to  watch  the 
ordeal,  and  from  time  to  time  to  provide  solacing 
conversation  to  the  victims. 

Something  else  was  present,  invisible  but  not 
forgotten  for  an  instant:  SI 50,000  in  prize  money. 

The  idea  was  that  everybody  would  live  under 
the  same  roof  like  one  big,  cheerful  family— din- 
ing, drinking  at  the  excellent  bar,  bowling, 
strolling  in  the  woods,  chatting  in  easy  groups 
around  the  great  fireplaces.  Each  committee 
member  would  find  occasion  for  at  least  one 
private  interview  with  each  of  the  doctors.  The 
entire  group  would  assemble  for  one,  maybe  two, 
general  discussions  of  some  topic  remotely  con- 
nected with  medicine.  (How  do  the  boys  handle 
themselves  in  an  argument?)  On  the  last  night 
there  would  be  a  formal  banquet,  followed  by 
a  late  party  with  as  much  liquor  available  as 
anybody  wanted.  (How  do  they  let  down  after 
prolonged  tension?) 

At  the  end,  The  Committee  would  rate  all  the 
doctors  in  order  of  merit,  from  one  to  eleven. 
Not  on  their  professional  qualifications— these 
were  presumed  to  be  first-class— but  on  certain 
intangible  qualities:  character,  judgment,  dedi- 
cation, leadership,  what  Hemingway  has  called 
"grace  under  pressure." 

Each  of  the  five  at  the  top  of  the  list  would 
get  S30,000,  to  help  finance  his  research  and 
teaching  project  over  a  five-year  period.  He 
also  would  be  awarded  the  title  of  Markle 
Scholar— a  title  which  carries  very  considerable 
prestige  in  the  medical  and  academic  worlds.  In 
terms  of  his  future  career,  it  might  well  be  worth 
many  times  the  cash  grant. 

FROM  the  first  hour,  the  pressure  began  to 
build.  Some  of  the  young  men  were  especially 
equipped  by  experience  to  carry  it  with  poise— 
the  pediatricians,  for  example,  who  work  con- 
stantly with  emotional  parents,  or  the  surgeon 
who  had  served  in  a  Korean  field  hospital  and 
i  ho  had  in  the  last  year  performed  six  hundred 
major  operations.  The  researchers,  used  to  the 
calm  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  took  it 
harder.  Nobody,  of  course,  was  able  to  behave 
with  complete  naturalness. 

In  casual  conversations,  a  few  men  tried  to 
display  their  intellectual  brilliance.  Others 
seized  upon  that  side  of  an  argument  which,  they 
thought,  might  appeal  to  the  committeeman 
present  at  that  moment.  One  or  two  made  ob- 
vious efforts  to  be  agreeable  to  the  committee- 
men's wives.  Another  lapsed  into  resentful 
silence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  candidates 
handled  themselves  remarkably  well.  Nobody 


made  a  complete  fool  of  himself;  nobody  got 
drunk. 

"None  of  us,"  as  one  of  them  remarked  after- 
wards, "actually  collapsed  into  hysterics." 

Neither  did  the  committee  members:  but  the 
burden  of  choice  soon  was  wearing  heavy  on 
their  nerves  and  consciences. 

On  the  final  morning,  when  the  committee 
members  gathered  to  compare  notes,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  All  of  them,  independently, 
jotted  down  almost  identical  lists.  In  all  of  the 
ratings,  the  four  names  at  the  top  and  the  four 
at  the  bottom  were  exactly  the  same.  Concerning 
the  three  in  the  middle  there  were  minor  argu- 
ments: but  half  an  hour  of  discussion  resulted  in 
a  unanimously  agreed  list. 

(Even  more  remarkable  was  the  reaction  of 
the  women.  Unlike  the  committee  members,  they 
had  not  studied  the  candidates'  dossiers,  nor  had 
they  been  present  at  the  semi-formal  interviews. 
Yet,  on  the  basis  of  a  casual  acquaintanceship, 
they  reached  conclusions  almost  preciselv  the 
same  as  The  Committee's.) 

How  good  were  these  judgments? 

Nobody,  of  course,  can  say  for  sure.  Obviouslv 
there  is  a  danger  that  genius  might  be  skipped 
over,  because  it  is  concealed  beneath  an  opaque 
personality.  Markle  Scholars  selected  in  earlier 
years,  however,  have  chalked  up  an  impressive 
record  of  achievement,  particularly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  research  and  of  medical  educa- 
tion. (Deans  of  medical  schools  and  directors  of 
important  research  projects  are  being  increasingly 
drawn  from  their  ranks.)  No  overlooked  genius 
has  yet  turned  up  among  the  rejects;  and  the 
foundation  trustees  apparently  feel  that  the  sys- 
tem is  the  best  they  can  devise.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  so  do  most  of  the  people  who  have  served 
on  the  selection  committees. 

THE  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  House  Party 
Method  might  prove  to  be  a  valuable  new  tool 
both  for  government  and  for  industry. 

So  far,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  British  use  it  to  pick  foreign-service  officers. 
(If  they  had  used  it  earlier,  when  Burgess  and 
Maclean  first  applied  for  diplomatic  jobs,  both 
very  probably  would  have  been  rejected;  it 
seems  to  uncover  unstable  personalities  more 
surely  than  any  other  form  of  examination.) 
During  the  war  our  Office  of  Strategic  Services 
employed  a  variant  on  the  system  to  choose 
agents  for  particularly  trying  assignments  in 
enemy  territory.  Some  corporations  have  evolved 
(almost  unconsciously)  a  faintly  similar  tactic- 
John  P.  Marquand  described  (Continue  on  p.  12) 
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291.  ART  NEWS  ANNUAL— 1955 

Large,  lush  and  lovelier  than  ever,  this  famous  an- 
nual features  special  inserts  on  da  Vinci's  Last  Sup. 
per,  Fantin  Latour,  Cuhism,  Poets  and  Pictures,  Art  in 
Glass,  Georges  De  La  Tour  and  other  absorbing  ar- 
tides.  202  pages,  5  full-color  plates,  190  other  illus- 
trations. 9Vi"  x  12'/,,".  Pub.  at  55.50.  Only  1.4? 
P-50.  FRENCH  STREET  SCENES 
6  lovely  watercolof  street  scenes  that  capture  the 
irresistible  charm  of  Paris  and  Nice.  The  noted 
artist  J.  Anthony  Buzclli  used  warm  pinks,  rose, 
flesh-tones,  preens,  pastel-blues  and  purple  in  this 
sensitive  series.  Each  plate  measures  12"  high  by 
US"  wide  and  was  reproduced  bv  amazing  color 
lithography.  They  will  add  a  thrilling  and  colorful 
new  dimension  to  your  walls.  Pub.  at  $12.00. 

On!,  1.98 

P-22.  DUFY 

Stunning,  matched  pair  of  musical  onhcMra  Scenes 
entitled  Les  Violins  and  Musique  SympbonitjiiM 
These  graceful,  panel  silk-screen  reproductions,  glow3 
ing  in  tonalities  of  brown,  orange,  black  and  limc-i 
yellow.  Each  measures  3D"  wide  x  10"  high  and 
offers  exciting  decorating  possibilities  over  the  sof M 
mantel  or  any  wide  expanse  of  wall.  One;.  5/5. or).' 

Both  piints,  only  4. 88 
P-51.  HERE  COME  THE  CLOWNS 
4  delightfully  zany  prima  donnas  of  the  circus  arfl 
presented  in  all  their  bizarre  make-up  bv  Billy  Sncl.  • 
These  full  color  serigraphs  measure  11;,"  Indi  by 
9V&"  wide  and  will  make  wonderful  decorations  for 
the  nursery,  den  or.  rumpus  room.  Pub.  at  $12.00. 


BULLFIGHT  POSTERS 

Each  of  these  authentic  Bullfight  Posters,  printed 
in  Spain,  offers  close-up,  peak-action  scenes  of 
matador  and  bull  in  all  the  flashing  brilliance 
and  dramatic  intensity  of  the  Spanish  corrida. 
They  will  add  an  informal,  continental  touch  to 
your  home,  otfice  or  showroom.  Each  is  1  v.  feet 
wide  by  3!/>  feet  high.  Pub.  at  $2.50  each. 

P-54.  BARCELONA 

On!;,  1.00 

P-55.  GRANADA 

Only  1.00 

P-S6.  MADRID 

On!)  1.00 

P-57.  SALAMANCA 

On!  j  1.00 

P-58.  TOLEDO 

Only  1.00 

P-59.  VALENCIA 

Only  1.00 

P-9.  CAVE  PAINTING:  The  Bison  Hunt 

A  magnificent  serigraph  reproduction  of  a  Spanish 
cave  painting  depicting  a  monumental  wounded  bivin 
surrounded  by  hunters  and  dogs  moving  in  for  the 
kill.  This  powerful  and  decorative  primitive  com- 
position is  painted  in  muted  browns,  sand  colors, 
ochre,  yellow  and  gray  and  was  rendered  by  1(5 
separate  colorscreen  printings  with  permanent  oil 
paints  on  a  heavy  Stoneridge  paper.  Limited,  num- 
bered edition-  It  measures  22"  x  27l/2"  on  a  32"  x  3"" 
sheet.  Pub.  at  $15.00.  On/;  4.95 

444.  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICANISMS 
Edited  by  Mitford  M.  Mathews.  The  only  diction- 
ary dealing  exclusively  with  American  additions  to 
the  English  language — nicknames,  slang,  American- 
isms, etc.  Traces  American  words  and'phrases  and 
meanings  from  their  first  discovered  appearance  in 
print  down  to  their  most  recent  usage.  This  new, 
handsomely  bound,  one-volume  edition  of  the  famous 
dictionary  contains  every  word  of  the  expensive  two- 
volume  edition!  Orig.  pub.  in  two  volumes  at  $50.00. 

Special  pre-pub.  Marboro  price  only  11.00 
267.  MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  COLOR 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
By  Dr.  Paul  Wolff.  A  famous  photographer  makes 
known  his  own  experiences  and  techniques  in  this 
unique  volume  that  is  both  an  advanced  course  in 
color  photography  and  a  gorgeous  gallery'  of  54  full- 
page  color  plates.  The  book  was  printed  in  Germany 
(text  in  English)  and  is  a  triumph  of  color  printing 
9'/s"  x  lOl  j".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  On!)  4  95 

309.  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN 

PROVERBS 

Ed.  by  David  Kin.  Preface  bv  Mark  Van  Doren. 
More  than  5,000  proverbs  which  express  in  home- 
spun, succinct  terms,  the  very  essence  of  American 
wit  and  wisdom.  Derived  from  many  sources,  they 
reflect  the  common  denominator  of  our  natunl  ex? 
penence.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  On!)  2  98 

305.  DICTIONARY  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH 
Edited  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  An  alphabetical  dis- 
cussion of  words  from  such  early  English  writers 
as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  the  early  Tudors 
and  many  others.  These  most  interesting,  informa- 
tive—and revivable—  English  words  have  lapsed  from  ' 
general  use  but  are  met  with  in  all  early  Anglo 
Xixon  literature.  The  meaning,  background  or  as'so-  1 
ciated   folklore  of  each   word  is  given.   It  is  an 
essential  reference  book.  755  pages.  Pub.  at  $10  00.  J 

Only  4.95 

504.  ON  BECOMING  A  WRITER 

vV  Y"a,  Brittain.  The  author  of  •  Testament  of 
l  outh  helps  would-be  authors  to  master  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  craft.  Special  1  00 
183.  DOSTOEVSKY 

By  C.  M  Woodhouse.  A  critical  study  of  the  fascin- 
ation and  universality  of  Dostoevsky's  genius  with 
particular  attention  to  the  great  author  s  extra-literary 
activities.  Pub.  at  $2.00.  On!)  1  00 


625.  THE  INTERIOR  CASTLE 

By  fean  Stafford.  Ranges  irom  scenes  of  Satanic  hor- 
ror to  bits  of  hilarious  horseplay  of  the  intellect. 
Includes  two  whole  novels  and  a  complete  collection 
<>l  short  stones.  979  pages.  Very  special  1.00 

142.  PETER  CARL  FABERGE 

By  H.  C.  Bainbridge.  The  life,  art  and  times  of  a 
remarkable  personality  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers  of  all  time.  His  rare  mas- 
tei pieces  in  cold,  enamel  and  precious  stones  sym- 
bolize the  fabulous  extravaganzas  of  the  Edwardian 
era.  126  large  plates,  including  16  in  full  color,  show 
the  immense  scope  of  his  creations  that  were  eagerly 
sought  by  Kings,  Emperors  and  art  patrons.  Fore- 
word by  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  9"  x  12" 
Pub.  at  $35.00.  Only  9.95 

439.  THE  MUSIC  OF  ISRAEL 
By  Peter  Gradenwitz.  The  first  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  musical  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  the  new  music 
of  modern  Palestine.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 
303.  GULLIVER  S  TRAVELS 

By  Jonathan  Swift.  Illustrated  by  Luis  Quintanilla, 
with  184  drawings,  2-1  of  which  are  original  prints 
made  from  plates  etched  by  the  artist  himself.  A 
beautiful,  unique  edition  of  the  famous  classic,  com- 
plete and  unexpurgated.  Quintanilla,  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  great  artists  of  our  time,  has  achieved 
a  superb  and  marvelous-  result  with  the  unusual 
drawings  in  this  volume,  and  every  book-lover  will 
treasure  this  edition.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

354.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LINCOLN 
STEFFENS 

The  story  of  Steffens'  life  is  a  history  of  social  and 
economic  progress  and  America's  labor  and  civil  liber- 
ties struggles  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Illustrated. 

Special  2.95 

84.  ITALY,  ETERNAL  LAND 

4i  full-page  color  photographs !  The  eternal  sun- 
shine and  color  of  this  beautiful  country  has  been 
captured  in  magnificent  photography  and  text  by  Dr. 
Kurt  Albrecht.  For  those  who  have  been  to  Italy, 
this  book  will  bring  pleasant  memories;  for  those 
who  haven't,  it  will  be  an  incentive.  9V2"  x 
Pub.  at  $7.00.  Only  2.98 

435.  GREEK  CITY-STATES 

By  Kathleen  Freeman.  With  scholarship  and  literary 
grace.  Dr.  Freeman  tells  the  story  of  9  city-states  and 
reconstructs  their  way  of  life.  Illustrated. 
Pub.  at  $5.75.  Only  1.49 

353.  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
By  Antonina  Vallentin.  The  best  available  biography 
in  English  of  Da  Vinci's  strange  and  tragic  lite.  2.95 
188.  OLD  LONDON  GARDENS 
By  Gladys  Taylor.  A  work  of  affection  and  scholar- 
ship on  the  origins,  the  history  and  the  fascinating 
human  associations  of  the  most  famous  of  London's 
gardens.  Many  illustrations  from  old  prints  and 
paintings,  color  frontispiece.  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only  1.49 

143.  DECORATIVE  PRINTED  MAPS 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Humphrey's  Old  Decorative 
Maps  and  Charts,  with  a  new  text  by  R.  A.  Skelton. 
This  large  and  handsome  volume  surveys  map  print- 
ing of  the  15th  to  18th  centuries— from  the  birth  of 
map  printing  to  the  eve  of  scientific  cartography.  The 
86  maps,  12  in  full  color,  are  a  source  of  visual 
pleasure  in  their  ingenuity  of  design  and  wonderful 
decoration.  The  introduction  describes  techniques  of 
map  printing  and  engraving  history  of  the  map  trade 
and  development  of  cartographic  symbols.  10"  x 
121/2".  Pub.  at  $14.50.  Only  7.95 

433.  AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVES 

1900-1950 
By  Edwin  P.  Alexander.  A  pictorial  history  of  steam 
power  as  it  developed  from  1900.  Fifty  years  of 
progress  are  shown  by  more  than  125  full-page  plates, 
together  with  diagrams  and  descriptions.  9"  x  11". 
Pub.  at  $6.75.  Only  3.95 

90.  BRITANNIA:  1651-1951 
By  S.  P.  B.  Mais.  The  entire  set  of  Jansson's  34 
decorative  17th  century  English  county  maps,  the 
originals  of  which  are  scarce  and  expensive.  Each 
map  has  a  concise  summary  of  the  outstanding  his- 
torical, physical  and  architectural  features  of  the 
respective  county.  A  magnificent  collection,  10"  x 
12V2".  Pub.  at  $6. 00.  Only  2.98 

94.  THE  BORZOI  TURGENEV 
Fresh  and  accurate  translations  by  Harry  Stevens  of 
four  of  Turgenev's  novels,  Fathers  and  Sons,  Smoke, 
On  the  Ere,  and  Rudin — plus  -  three  of  his  long 
stories,  A  Quiet  Spot,  First  Love  and  The  Diary  of  a 
Superfluous  Man.  801  pages.  Pub.  at  $4.95. 

Only  2.95 

P-l.  EIGHT  JAPANESE  PRINTS 

Reproduced  from  the  originals  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  All  the  beauty  of  the  full-color 
originals  reproduced  in  minutest  detail  on  large 
11"  x  17"  unbacked  sheets.  These  17th  to  19th 
Century  prints  include  masterpieces  by  Hokusai, 
Shunsho,  Hiroshige,  Harunobu  and  others. 
Pub.  at  $6.00.  All  8  prints,  only  1.00 

609.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
By  Robert  S.   Woodworth.   A  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  experimental  psychology. 
889  page,  illustrated  text  edition.  Pub.  at  $5.50. 

Only  1.98 

548.  SPORTS  CARS  IN  ACTION 

By  John  R.  Bond.  Most  accurate  and  complete  book 
in  existence  on  sports  cars  available  in  the  U.S.  In- 
cludes complete  data  on  36  top  sports  autos,  road  test 
results,  performances,  specifications,  etc.  Over  100 
photos.  8!//'  by  11".  Pub.  at  $10.00.         Only  4.95 


667.  LOVE  FROM  FRANCE 

Ed.  by  Brant  House  and  Edna  Bennett.  Pu'e  delight 
from  the  wittiest  cartoonists  on  the  Continent.  71/,"  x 
10'//'.  Pub.  at  $2. -sO.  Only  1.00 

115.  BALLET  IN  ACTION 

Introd.  by  George  Balanchine;  text  by  Walter  Terry. 
A  large  and  handsome  ballet  book  that  captures  the 
visual  beauty  and  excitement  of  the  dance.  The 
breath-taking  plates  present  scenes  from  eight  ballets 
performed  by  the  leading  dancers  of  the  New  York 
City  Ballet.  120  pages  of  photographs  by  Paul  Him- 
mel.  10'/4"  x  Hi/2".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 

152.  CONQUEST  OF  EVEREST 
By  Sir  John  Hunt.  The  celebrated  account  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  world's  tallest  mountain.  Complete 
from  the  preparations  to  the  final  assault  by  Sir 
Edmund  Hillary,  who  stood  at  the  top  of  the  Earth. 
Many  photographs  and  drawings.  Pub.  at  $6.00. 

Onh  2.95 

495.  DIRECTING  THE  PLAY:  A  Source 
Book  of  Stagecraft 

A  unique,  comprehensive  work  on  the  history, 
theory  and  practices  of  directors — brilliant  chapters 
by  23  "greats,"  including  Shaw's  "Art  of  Re- 
hearsal," Josh  Logan  on  the  musical,  Elia  Kazan's 
notebook  for  "Streetcar,"  etc.  31  illus.  Pub.  at  $4.00. 

Only  1.98 

65.  THE  GLOBE  RESTORED 

A  study  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  by  C.  Walter 
Hodges.  Brilliantly  illustrated  study  of  the  stage  of 
Shakespeare's  time  based  on  the  most  recent  re- 
search available.  Over  62  superb  plates  and  28  black- 
and-white  drawings,  bring  to  life  in  authentic  re- 
construction the  actual  physical  features  of  Shake- 
speare's Globe  Theatre.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 
184.  STENDHAL 

By  Howard  Clewes.  An  excellent  introduction  to  the 
life  and  novels  of  the  great  novelist.  Attempts  to 
clear  many  misconceptions  that  have  been  attached 
to  him.  Pub.  at  $2.00.  Only  1.00 

514.  GREAT  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
Edited  by  Huntington  Cairns  and  John  Walker.  Ac- 
claimed by  America's  foremost  critics  as  "one  of  the 
finest  art  books  ever  published,"  this  large  and  hand- 
some book  contains  85  full-color  plates  chosen  from 
every  important  school  of  art  in  our  National  Gal- 
lery. Opposite  each  plate  an  accompanying  text  il- 
luminates each  painting's  meaning.  Ill,"  x  151/,". 
Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  7.95 

595.  THE  OPERA  READER 

Ed.    by   Louis   Biancolli.    A  complete   treasury  of 
grand  opera — almost  700  pages  of  enjoyable,  in- 
formative reading  for  every  music  lover. 
Pub.  at  $6.50.  Only  3.95 

532.  THE  MAUGHAM  READER 
Over  1200  pages  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham's  best 
writing,  including  The  Summing  Up,  two  complete 
novels,  two  plays,  an  essay,  and  many  short  stories. 

Special  2.95 

54.  THE  BEAUTY  OF  NATURE 

The  noted  Czech  camera  artist,  V.  J.  Stanek,  pre- 
sents 366  of  his  most  exquisite  photographs  devoted 
to  natural  beauty  in  a  large  and  handsome  book. 
The  selective  eye  of  his  camera  has  captured  animals, 
humans,  marine  life,  plants,  insects,  etc.,  in  breath- 
taking moments.  The  resultant  gallery  of  great  camera 
art  was  reproduced  in  flawless  green  and  sepia 
gravure,  plus  16  full-page  color  plates.  Text  in  Eng- 
lish. 9y8"  x  121/2".  Pub.  at  $27.50. 

Onh  9.95 


534.  TREASURES  OF  THE  GREAT 
NATIONAL  GALLERIES 

By  Dr.  Hans  Tietze.  Monumental  tour  of  the 
greatest  works  in  the  Louvre — the  Uffizi — the 
Prado — the  great  galleries  of  Vienna,  London, 
Berlin,  Washington.  300  superb  plates,  24  in 
glorious  )u/l  color.  Pub.  at  $10.00.       Only  5.89 


547.  THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  TORAH 

Ed.  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  Here  for  the  first  time  is 
an  unabridged  presentation  of  the  essential  teachings 
of  the  great  sages,  poets  and  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Onh  2.98 


521.  U.S.  CAMERA  ANNUAL-1955 

Large  and  lavish  20th  Anniversary  Edition.  Spe- 
cial sections  on  Paul  Strand,  Nudes  in  Color, 
Ansel  Adams,  Avedon  portraits,  outstanding  news 
pictures.  316  pages.  11"  x  8'/,".  Pub.  at  $6.95. 

Only  2.98 


P-18.  TAMAYO:  SILK-SCREEN  PRINT 

The  dynamic  intensity  and  extraordinary  color  sense 
of  Rufino  Tamayo  are  well  exemplified  in  this  mag- 
nificent silk-screen  reproduction  of  his  famous 
Watermelon  Eater.  28"  high  x  22"  wide.  From  the 
collection  of  Marvin  Small.  An  exclusive  Marboro 
reproduction.  Only  3.88 

286.  MARCEL  PROUST 

By  Charlotte  Haldane.  Short  and  concise  summary 
of  Proust's  masterpiece  "Remembrance  of  Times 
Past."  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  Proust's  life, 
revealing  how  closely  autobiographical  his  novel  was. 
Pub.  at  $2.00.  On!)  1.00 

607.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WESTERN 

CIVILIZATION 
By  C.  Grove  Haines  and  Warren  B.  Walsh.  2  vol- 
umes; 1,062  pages;  13  1  illustrations;  41  maps.  Pub. 
at  $6.45.  2  vol.  set  only  1.98 


627.  THREE  MYSTICS 

Ed.  by  Father  Bruno  de  Jesus-Marie.  O.C.D.  A  sensi- 
tive study,  with  a  great  many  illustrations  by  EI 
Greco,  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Teresa,  and  El 
Greco.  8'/."  x  10%"  high.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 
502.  ACROSS  THE  GREAT  DESERTS 
By  P.  T.  Etherton.  The  well  known  traveler  and 
explorer  writes  an  exciting  study  of  three  great 
deserts — the  Sahara,  the  Kalahari  and  the  Gobi.  45 
unusual  photographs.  Pub.  at  $2.50.  Only  1.00 


PLEASURES  OF  LIFE 

A  series  of  handsomely  produced,  well  illustrated 
books  by  distinguished  authorities.  Designed  to 
illumine  great  human  pleasures.  Each  title  is 
bound  in  cream  buckram,  and  illustrated  with 
reproductions,  many  in  full  color,  from  the 
works  of  great  artists. 

478.  FOOD.  By  Andre  Simon.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.98 

479.  DRINK.  By  Andre  Simon.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.98 

480.  WOMEN.  By  C.  Willett  Cunnington.  Pub. 
at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

481.  CLOTHES.  By  James  Laver.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1.98 

482.  THEATRE.  By  Harold  Hobson.  Pub.  at 
$5.00.  Only  1.98 

483.  GARDENS.  By  W  illiam  Bench  Thomas. 
Pub.  at  5  5.00.  Only  1.98 

484.  GOLF.  By  Bernard  Darwin.  Pub.  at  $5.00. 

Only  1 .98 


449.  JUAN  GRIS-His  Life  &  Work 

By  Daniel-Henry  Kahnweiler.  The  first  complete 
study  in  English  devoted  to  the  life  work  of  one  of 
the  outstanding  painters  of  this  century.  Based  on 
Gris'  own  letters  and  original  documents,  most  of 
them  hitherto  unavailable,  it  also  contains  the  artist's 
collected  writings  about  art.  It  is  more  than  a  bi- 
ography and  study  of  Gris;  it  is  a  study  of  the  history 
and  principles  of  Cubism  and  a  critical  appreciation 
of  its  influence  and  achievements.  1 1  s  plates  in  black* 
and-white,  2  in  full  color,  and  many  illustrations 
throughout  the  text.  9"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $15.00.  5.95 


P-49.  FORTY  PRINTS  BY  MIRO 

The  great  modernist's  delightful  sense  of  decora- 
tion and  color  is  brilliantly  apparent  in  this 
portfolio  of  40  lithographs,  comprising  the  cream 
of  Joan  Miro's  graphic  creations.  Each  print  was 
reproduced  on  a  separate  sheet  by  the  gravure 
process,  2  of  them  hand-colored,  and  all  suitable 
for  framing.  Issued  in  a  limited  edition,  the 
collection  measures  9"  x  11%".  Pub.  at  $10.00. 

Only  2.98 


475.  SHAKESPEARE'S  AVON 

By  J.  Allan  Cash.  A  trip  down  the  lovely  river  illus- 
trated with  eighty  photographs  by  the  author.  8"  x 
101/2".  Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only  1.98 

443.  AMISHLAND 

Bv  Kiehl  and  Christian  Newswanger.  The  authors 
are  of  Amish  stock  and  illustrate  the  life  of  the 
Amish  people  simply,  devoutly  and  with  deep  in- 
sight. Their  many  paintings,  drawings  and  etchings 
and  brief  prose  passages  fully  express  the  simple 
dignity  and  industry  of  these  remarkable  people. 
8"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 

331.  LIN  YUTANG-THE  WISDOM  OF 
AMERICA 

In  the  vein  of  "The  Importance  of  Living,"  the 
witty  Chinese  philosopher  journeys  through  Ameri- 
can's literature  and  culture  with  Oriental  eyes  and 
ears.  Plucking  now  a  sentence,  now  a  long  passage— 
from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  E.  B.  White — he  weaves 
the  whole  together  with  his  comments  and  fertile 
suggestions.  462  pp.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 

311.  SEX  LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA 
By  Johann  Meyer.  608  pages.  Deals  with  the  Indian 
conception  of  love,  the  life  of  woman  as  maid,  wile 
and  widow,  and  sexual  relations  both  in  and  out  of 
marriage.  Contains  material  hitherto  unpublished  in 
English.  Only  1.98 

679.  BOOK  OF  FINE  PRINTS 

By  Carl  Zigrosser.  With  over  600  illustrations.  Com- 
prehensive, authoritative  work  covering  history,  tech- 
niques, famous  print-makers,  collections  of  data,  etc., 
on  engravings,  aquatints,  lithographs,  and  all  other 
prints  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  Revised  edition. 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Now  only  3.95 

53.  MUSHROOMS 

By  Albert  Pilat.  One  of  the  largest,  most  authorita- 
tive and  beautiful  books  on  mycology  (the  science  of 
mushrooms)  ever  published.  The  author  and  Otto 
Usak,  the  artist,  worked  lor  six  years  to  create  the 
120  water-color  paintings  in  natural  size  directly  from 
hundreds  ol  specimens  of  mushrooms  that  the  author 
furnished.  The  plates  have  been  reproduced  in  full 
color  and  facing  text  pages  describe  each  specimen 
lullv.  Punted  in  Prague,  with  text  in  English.  85/«"  x 
ll7/8".  Onh  12.95 

680.  DICTIONARY  OF  VOCAL  THEMES 

By  Howard  Barlow  and  Sam  Morgenstern.  The  music 
of  more  than  8,000  themes,  together  with  the  words. 
First  line  and  title  index;  notation  index;  arranged 
for  ready  reference  for  easy  location  of  the  exact  music 
of  any  composition  and  its  identification  even  though 
the  only  clue  is  the  first  few  bars  of  the  melody. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.49 
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Canadian  Pacific  presents  Canada's  spectacular 
panorama  from  (Canadian 


Ride  a  Scenic  Dome  like  this  aboard  THE  CANADIAN  at  no  extra  fare. 


Your  trip  of  a  lifetime  via  Banff  and 
Lake  Louise  aboard  Canada's  only 
Scenic  Dome  streamliner. 

Take  your  meals  in  a  Deluxe  Dining 
Room  Car  or  the  informal  Skyline 
Coffee  Shop.  Relax  in  an  intimate 
Mural  Lounge  or  a  beautifully  ap- 
pointed Observation  Lounge. 

Coach  seats  aboard  the  CANADIAN 
are  reserved.  These  spacious  coaches 


feature  reclining  seats  with  full-length 
leg  rests  and  adjustable  head  rests. 

In  daily  service  between  Montreal 
and  Vancouver  and  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver, THE  CANADIAN  offers  coach, 
tourist  and  first  class  accommodations. 

For  complete  details  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  agent  now  or  contact 
Canadian  Pacific  in  principal  cities  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
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it  in  his  Point  of  No  Return— to 
help  winnow  out  their  junior  execu-  j 
tives.  Aside  from  the  Markle  Foun-  9 
dation,  however,  no  institution  in 
America  (so  far  as  I  can  discover)  iM 
is  now  applying  it  systematically.  fl  i 
What  evidence  is  available  indi-  W0 
cates  that  it  might  be  especially  val-  J 
uable  in  selecting  one  small  but 
peculiarly  important  group  of  men— 
that  is,  trainees  for  top  managerial 
positions  in  business  and  govern- 
ment.  For  nearly  all  big  organiza- 
tions, this  problem  is  now  acute. 
They  find  it  essential  to  spot  men 
in  their  early  thirties  who  will  be  j 
capable,  twenty  years  later,  of  run-  L 
ning  the  show;  unless  such  men  are  ] 
discovered  early,  there  is  no  way  to 
give  them  the  varied  training  and  ex- 
perience necessary  to  equip  them  for  %l- 
high  command. 

Yet  the  qualities  which  make  a  II 
good  leader  cannot  be  easily  detected  1 
by  written  examination,  or  by  scan'  I 
ning  efficiency  reports  and  achieve-  I* 
ment  records.   The  specialist,  who  v 
often  shows  up  best  by  such  conven- 
tional measurements,  may  lack  the  , 
peculiar  skills  (and  traits  of  charac- 
ter) which  make  a  good  general ist. 
But  these  qualities  do  seem  to  show 
up   quickly    under   the  somewhat 
brutal  system  of  scrutiny-under-pres- 
sure  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
House  Party  Method. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  results  of  a  few  experiments 
along  these  lines  by  such  institutions 
as,  say,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  the  State  Depart-  1 
ment,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
The  upshot  might  be  the  develop- 
ment of  an  instrument  as  valuable  to 
the  science  of  management  as  the 
electronic  microscope  is  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences. 

GREETINGS,  GIRLS 

ANOTHER  idea  cropped  up 
recently,  in  what  might  also  be 
called  the  field  of  public  personnel 
management,  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received.  It 
appeared  in  a  letter  by  Phyllis 
Wheelock,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  22,  and 
it  was  welcomed  with  thunderous 
silence.  Perhaps  because  it  would 
ruffle  some  pretty  sensitive  feathers. 
"Might  it  not  be  possible,"  Miss 


G  iven  tO  yOU ...  (As  a  Demonstration 

24  FULL-COLOR  MINIATURES 

J^emhranaC 


OF  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS  BY 


—TOGETHER  WITH  A  32-PAGE  ALBUM  CONTAINING  NOTES  ABOUT  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK 


A  SIMPLE  AND  SENSIBLE  WAY 
— particularly  for  families  with  children  — 
TO  OBTAIN  A  WELL-ROUNDED  EDUCATION 
N  THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  ART 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

jhcJrictr^olitanJriuseum  o^Jlrt 

ME  METROPOLITAN  MINIATURES  PLAN:Once  a 

nonth  the  Museum  prepares  a  set  of  exquisite  Miniatures 
n  full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  different  artist  or 
chool  and  contains  24  fine  Miniatures  (of  the  size  shown 
it  right)  and  a  32-page  Album,  in  which  the  artists  and 
heir  work  are  discussed,  and  in  which  the  prints  con  be 
'ffixed  in  given  spaces.  Eventually,  the  most  interesting 
ind  representative  work  of  every  period,  school  and  great 
lainter,  from  leading  museums  here  and  abroad,  will  be 
ncl tided.  In  effect  the  project  is  an  informal  but  compre- 
ssive course,  in  both  the  history  and  appreciation  of 
rt,  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

)NE -MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  NO  OBLIGATION 

To  acquaint  you  visually  with  the  project,  may  we  send 
011  24  full-color  Rembrandt  Miniatures,  along  with 
he  32-page  Album,  with  our  compliments  and  at  no 
xpense  to  you.  Examine  these  exquisite  reproductions 
arefully,  read  the  Album  —  then  decide,  within  the 
nonth,  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue.  If  not, 
imply  let  us  know  and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this 
irovisional  subscription.  The  price  for  each  set  (if  you 
ontinue)  is  $1.25,  including  the  Album.  With  the  first 
et  purchased,  and  with  every  sixth  set  thereafter,  you 
/ill  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  which  holds  six 
Ubums.  No  matter  what  your  decision,  the  introductory 
Iembrandt  set  is  free. 


LEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  unequipped 
,3  handle  the  details  involved  in  this  project,  it  has  arranged 
Id  have  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  act  as  its  national  dis- 

ributor.  The  selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  the 

olor  prints  remain  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Museum.  All  matters  having  to  do  with  distribution  are 

andled  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

COMING  IF  YOU  CONTINUE:  If  you  decide  to  sub- 
scribe, after  this  demonstration,  subsequent  sets  you 
will  receive  are  Leonardo  da  vinci,  van  gogh,  renoir, 

1     TOULOUSE-LAUTREC,  BRUEGEL,  VELAZQUEZ,  DEGAS 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  „  ^™ 

*RTIST.  REMBRANDT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  39-4 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  24  full-color  Rembrandt  Miniatures  with  Album, 
without  charge.  This  may  be  considered  a  trial  subscription.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  cancel,  according  to  your  olTer,  within  one  month  or  any  time  there- 
after. If  I  continue,  after  this  free  set  I  will  be  billed  $1.25  for  each  set  of 
Miniatures  with  Album  (plus  10  cents  for  postage).  To  facilitate  handling 
and  billing,  two  sets  will  be  sent  every  second  month.  With  my  first  pur- 
chase I  will  receive  free  a  handsome  Portfolio  in  which  to  keep  six  Albums. 
Additional  Portfolios  will  be  sent,  also  without  charge,  as  they  are  needed. 
Whether  I  decide  to  continue  or  not,  the  Rembrandt  set  is  mine  to  keep. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address., 


City. 


..Zone  Stale.. 


M30 


perfect  Se^ce ' 


In  homes  the  world  over,  people  know 
they  can  depend  on  Black  &  White 
Scotch  Whisky  for  perfect  service.  Its 
quality  and  character  never  change! 

BLACK  &  WHITE 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN   DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y. 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
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Wheelock  suggested  demurely,  "t 
draft  college  girls  in   the  United 
States  for  two  years  of  teaching  in  th 
grade   schools?    Our   girls,  unlike 
those  in  other  countries,  have  nevei 
been  drafted.   I  am  sure  that  the 
young  women,  like  the  young  men 
of  this  country  would  respond  to 
national  emergency  if  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them." 
Well,  why  not? 

The  emergency  is  plain  enough 
and  nobody  else  has  yet  come  u 
with  a  feasible  idea  for  meeting  it 
Already  our  schools  are  crippled  b 
a  shortage  of  many  thousands  o 
teachers.  During  the  next  ten  year 
the  shortage  inevitably  will  gro 
more  desperate.  In  the  very  long  run 
it  can  be  remedied  by  raising  the  pa] 
and  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  proi 
fession— but  that  process  may  taki 
decades. 

In  the  meantime,  millions  of  chil 
dren  will  be  getting  a  second-rate] 
education,  or  worse.  Already  we  ar« 
falling  far  behind  the  Russians  in  the! 
production  of  scientists,  linguists 
and  mathematicians— a  failure  which 
could  easily  prove  just  as  dangerous 
as  a  lag  in  turning  out  jet  bombers 
or  guided  missiles.  To  put  the  argu- 
ment ort  the  crudest  possible  grounds, 
better  education  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security;  and  so  far  we  have  no 
blueprint  for  getting  it.  (The  various 
federal  aid-to-education  proposals 
would  help  cure  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms, but  would  do  very  little  about 
the  lack  of  teachers.) 

It  should  not  be  impossible  to 
work  out  a  practical  scheme  for  draft- 
ing women  college  graduates  for  a 
six-month  course  in  basic  training  for 
teaching,  plus  eighteen  months'  serv- 
ice in  the  schools.  Such  a  system 
would  not,  of  course,  produce  first- 
rate  teachers— but  second-rate  teach- 
ers are  better  than  none  at  all.  And, 
like  the  Army,  the  Teaching  Draft 
Boards  presumably  would  select  the 
best  fitted  girls  and  take  only  enough 
to  fill  a  given  quota.  Moreover,  a 
good  many  of  the  draftees  might 
continue  to  teach  voluntarily  after 
their  term  is  finished,  thus  gradually 
building  up  a  reservoir  of  experi- 
enced talent. 

A  lot  of  the  girls  wouldn't  like  the 
idea,  of  course.  But  then,  young 
men  rarely  show  unbridled  enthusi- 
asm for  being  drafted,  either;  yet 
they  generally  do  their  military  serv- 


First  step  in  ana 


village's  senior  itihah 


How  to  find  vour  great- great- great- great- 

y  o  o  O  o 

great-grandfather  in  Britain 


F'Dist.  go  back  to  the  village  vour  an- 
cestors came  from.  Talk  to  the  oldest 
Inhabitant.  He'll  be  a  gold-mine  of  infor- 
mation on  everybody's  family  history— 
boars  included- 

Or  visit  the  Vicar.  He  can  show  yon 
pow  to  consult  the  Parish  Register.  There 
e  nearlv  5.000  such  registers  in  England 
and  Wales  alone.  Some  contain  four  hun- 
dred years  of  new  s  about  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, burials. 

If  the  Parish  Register  doesn't  help,  don't 
give  up.  Rent  rolls  and  hearth  taxes,  cen- 
sus returns,  wills  and  deeds  dating  back 
to  ancient  tiroes  are  all  tenderly  filed 
somewhere.  The  British  adore  old  docu- 
ments and  never  throw  them  out. 


Whenever  the  trail  grows  cold,  call  on 
the  curators  of  Britain's  genealogical  so- 
cieties and  great  libraries  (such  as  the 
British  .Museum). 

If  vou  consult  the  telephone  book,  you 
mav  discover  a  helpful  great-aunt  (or 
charming  cousin  ).  If  vou  consult  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds  in  London,  or  Lord  Lvon 
in  Edinburgh,  you  may  come  up  with  a 
Coat  of  Arms. 

It  will  be  a  grand  vacation  project.* 
See  your  travel  agent  and  write  for  free 
booklet.  "Tracing  your  Ancestors,"  to  the 
British  Travel  Assn.,  Box  i~o,  336  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York;  in  Canada  to 
90  Adelaide  Street.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

*lf  you  don't  have  a  British  ancestor,  -why  not  invent  one? 


•  -  Take  this  list  of  useful  addresses  with  you  on  your  hunt: 


England  and  Wales 

Swijfrsa  House,  Strand,  London 
< tink.marrijzi .  t. ■:"<: . 

Society  of  Genealogists, 

J7  Harrington  Gardens,  London 

PtHk  Record  Office,  Chancer?  Lam,  Lmdon 
NtthmdlMnrj  oj  Wdes^AhaystwjA 


Pu. 


Northern  Ireland 

Record  Office,  Laze  Courts, 


Scotland 

Xru;  Registry  House.  Edinburgh 
Spurs  Ancestry  Research  Society. 


Washington  one  of  your  ancestors?  This 
the  family  Coat  of  Arms— at  Sulgraic  Mom 
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.  .  .  our  guess  is  that  most  of  the  1,000 
or  so  stocks  you'll  find  in  our  brand 
new  1956  edition  of  "Dividends"  — 
will  still  be  paying  them. 

Why? 

Because  every  one  of  these  stocks 
has  paid  dividends  for  the  past  20  years 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  them  for  closer  to  50 
— and  a  few  for  more  than  a  century! 

Does  that  mean  that  we  endorse  all 
these  stocks  for  investment,  or  think 
you  should  buy  just  any  one  of  them? 

Definitely  not. 

Not  when  those  dividends  vary 
from  less  than  1%  on  your  money 
all  the  way  up  to  10%  .  .  . 

Not  when  dividends  alone  can 
never  make  any  stock  a  sound  in- 
vestment .  .  . 

Not  when  your  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances— your  own  investment 
objectives — should  always  dictate 
the  kind  of  securities  you  should 
buy. 

Nevertheless,  this  booklet  is  a  pretty 
fair  cross-section  of  investment  oppor- 
tunity .  .  .  and  does  speak  well  for  the 
basic  stability  of  American  business 
through  good  times  and  bad. 

If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  "Dividends", 
we'll  be  happy  to  mail  one — without 
charge,  of  course. 

Simply  call,  or  write — 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  SW-6 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  108  Cities 
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ice  competently  and  with  only  a 
normal  amount  of  grumbling.  Isn't 
it  insulting  to  suggest  that  women 
arc  any  less  patriotic? 

More  violent  objections  might 
come  from  the  mandarins  of  the 
teachers'  colleges.  Publicly,  they 
would  complain  that  the  scheme 
would  down-grade  their  professional 
standards.  Privately,  they  would 
fight  hard  against  anything  which 
might  loosen  the  present  strangle- 
hold of  the  teachers'  colleges  on  our 
education  system.  But  the  only 
visible  alternative  seems  to  be  forty 
pupils  or  more  to  a  classroom— a  de- 
gree of  overcrowding  which  damages 
professional  standards  at  least  as 
much.  In  the  end,  the  learned  doc- 
tors probably  would  have  to  go  along 
—or  come  up  with  a  better  idea. 

If  they  have  a  better  one,  lots  of 
people  are  waiting  to  hear  about  it. 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 
IN  HARPER'S 

In  a  Presidential  election  year  when 
party  issues  are  few,  the  Democrats 
hope  to  capitalize  on  Republican 
"giveaways."  Warren  Unna  of  the 
]]Tasl/i)igton  Post  tallies  up  the  give- 
away score  board  and  balances  the 
facts  against  the  charges. 

Jacques  Barzun  investigates  "The 
Music  Business"  in  America— which 
spends  more  money  tor  music  than 
the  entire  rest  of  the  world— and 
explains  why  nevertheless  American 
composers  and  symphony  organiza- 
tions are  perpetually  broke. 

Analyzing  the  surprising  growth  of 
the  Poujade  movement,  Harry  L. 
Turtledove  comes  up  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  "Why  the  French  Act 
That  Way";  while  Giorgio  de  Santil- 
lana  describes  the  curious  changes 
now  under  way  in  Italy's  political 
temper. 

Charles  B.  Seib  and  Alan  L.  Otten 

sketch  a  portrait  of  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  "The  Arkansas  Paradox," 
who  defies  pigeonholing  as  either  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative. 

Shirley  Jackson  gives  a  hilarious  ac- 
count of  the  disruptive  effect  of 
Little  League  baseball  on  one  Amer- 
ican family  (her  own). 


all  this 

and  summer, 
too!.. 

Via  Qantas  you  can  take  to  the  hills  for 
winter  sports  in  July  (New  Zealand  Alps) 
as  well  as  in  January  (Swiss  Alps)  or 
enjoy  Alpine  summers,  vice  versa.  People 
who  are  extremely  fond  of  mountains 
may  find  that  some  of  each  -  on  the  same 
trip— is  a  stimulating  experience  and, 
while  they  are  at  it,  go  around  the  world: 
$1,425  Tourist;  $1,835  First  Class.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  this  or  other  Qantas 
Super  Constellation  flights  across  the 
world  to  five  continents. 

AUSTRALIA'S  OVERSEAS  AIRLINE 


QANMJ 


"WHAT  RIGHT  HAVE  YOU 
TO  TEACH  ME  TO  WRITE"? 

That's  the  unspoken  question  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who 
contemplate  taking  a  writing  course. 

And  that  the  question  we're  glad  to  answer  here  at  the  Magazine 
Institute.  We  can  teach  you  to  write  because  all  of  us — from  presi- 
dent on  down — are  active,  successful  writers  and  editors. 

The  records  of  our  students  and  graduates  bear  us  out.  And 
every  day  we  enroll  new  students  who  find  in  the  Magazine  Institute 
Course  something  they  did  not  know  a  correspondence  course  could 
offer — lively,  up-to-date,  interesting  assignments,  instruction  by  com- 
petent, successful  writers;  individual  attention;  the  discipline  of  a 
regular  writing  schedule;  and  the  freedom  and  inspiration  of  a 
flexible  program. 

The  Magazine  Institute — a  private  school  licensed  by  the  State 
of  New  York —  is  really  different.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Magazine 
Institute  is  completely  owned,  staffed,  and  operated  by  successful 
writers  and  editors — men  and  women  who  have  all  held  staff  posi- 
tions on  magazines  or  in  publishing  houses,  or  who  have  earned 
publication  in  the  leading  periodicals. 

Next  to  writing,  these  men  and  women  enjoy  teaching  others  to 
write.  Their  own  success,  their  own  constant  contact  with  editors 
and  publishers,  is  your  best  assurance  of  a  practical,  thorough,  and 
up-to-date  training. 


OUR  STUDENTS  SAY* 

^      ".  .  .  you  might  be  interested 
in  seeing  my  article  .  .  .  in 
CORONET  magazine." 
".  .  .  before  my  fourth  lesson  I  re- 
ceived $200  for  my  first  story." 
".  .  .  signed  a  contract  with  DUELL, 
SLOAN,  and  PEARCE  .  .  .  advance 
royalty  more  than  paying  for  your 
superior  instruction." 
".  .  .  just  had  book  accepted  for 
publication  by  THOMAS  NELSON 
and  SONS  .  .  .  your  criticisms  were 
helpful  in  working  out  the  story." 

".  .  .  VOGUE  took  the  article  .  .  . 
whopping  fat  check  in  the  mail  to- 
day." 

".  .  .  last  critcism  was  fine.  Helped 

me  sell  a  novelette." 

".  .  .  thought  you  might  like  to  hear 

I've  sold  another  story  .  .  .  adds  up 

to  $400  return  on  my  MAGAZINE 

INSTITUTE  course." 

".  .  .  since  I  started  this  course 

I've  sold  $376.50." 

*( Letters  on  file) 


HOW  FAMOUS  WRITERS 
GOT  STARTED 

The  Magazine  Institute  offers 
you  a  chance  to  learn  to  write 
the  way  famous  writers  did — by 
writing  continually  under  the 
patient  direction  of  a  profes- 
sional writer  or  editor. 

You  work  at  home,  in  spare 
time.  Every  lesson  you  submit  is 
criticised  and  corrected  by  a  suc- 
cessful writer  or  editor.  You  pro- 
ceed as  slowly  or  as  rapidly  as 
you  wish.  You  may  concentrate 
on  fiction  or  non-fiction.  Before 
long  you  are  turning  out,  under 
our  direction,  short  stories,  arti- 
cles, sketches,  whatever  you  seem 
best  fitted  to  do. 

TEST  YOUR  LITERARY 
APTITUDE  FREE 

A  qualifying  literary  aptitude  test 
together  with  free  booklet,  The  Best 
Job  In  The  World  which  lists  un- 
solicited testimonials  from  successful 
Magazine  Institute  graduates,  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  now. 


OUR 

STAFF  INCLUDES: 


ROBERT  SMITH 

Novelist,  lecturer,  newspaper  column- 
ist, part-time  editor  for  leading  book 
publisher,  author  of  Writing  Fiction; 
Modern  Writing;  One  Winter  in  Bos- 
ton; The  Human  Image;  Baseball,  a 
Historical  Narrative;  Hotel  on  the 
Lake;  Heroes  of  Baseball;  two  juvenile 
novels;  many  short  stories  and  radio 
scripts. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR 

Author,  editor  and  teacher;  former 
writer-producer  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System ;  former  editor  Detective  Fic- 
tion, and  other  magazines  for  Fawcett, 
Street  and  Smith,  and  Dell  Publishng 
Company;  short  stories  for  Argosy, 
Blue  Book,  Collier's,  and  many  other 
magazines;  member  Mystery  Writers  of 
America. 


JACK  WOODFORD 

Publisher,  novelist,  motion  picture 
writer;  author  of  more  than  40  novels 
and  2000  short  stories;  author  of  Writ- 
er's Cramp,  Trial  and  Error,  and  other 
books  on  writing;  former  script  writer 
M.G.M.,  Warner's,  Univeral,  and  Col- 
umbia; vice-president  of  Signature 
Press. 

And  other  successful  writers  and 
editors. 


The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


Rockefeller  Center 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

(Licensed  by  fho  Sfafe  of  New  York) 


- — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  1 

THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  24-K 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Rockefeller  Center 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  Literary  Ap- 
titude Test  and  other  information  about  writing. 


Name   

Street  Address 


City   Zone  State  

(Inquiries  Confidential  •  No  Salesman  Will  Call) 


TODAY 

electricity 
equals 

41  SERVANTS 
in  the  home 


AS  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SEES  IT.., 

The  help  Americ. 

By  that  time,  there  will  be  1 92  million 
people— and  they'll  need  a  trillion 
kilowatt-hours  a  year  to  serve  them 


In  1955,  Americans  used  more  electricity 
than  ever  before  in  history  — a  record 
high  of  547  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

This  is  over  40'  c  of  the  world's  entire 
production  of  electric  power. 

And  yet,  in  eight  to  ten  years,  we  be- 
lieve the  nation  will  be  using  twice  ad 
much  electricity  as  it  does  today. 

The  electrical  industry  has  planned! 
ahead  for  this  growth:  more  than  2.600,- 
000  people  are  already  at  work— ill 
producing  electricity  and  in  designing, 
manufacturing  or  selling  the  products 
which  generate  it  and  put  it  to  use.  And 
thousands  of  others  help  supply  this  in- 
dustry with  the  materials  and  services 
necessary  for  growth.  General  Electric 
alone  has  over  40,000  suppliers. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  think  the  electrical  industry  will 
provide  more  jobs,  better  products,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  everyone 
in  the  years  ahead. 

GROWTH   OF   ELECTRICAL  EMPLOYMENT 

(Includes  estimated  employment  in  utilities, 
electrical  manufacturing,  electrical  contract- 
ing, in  the  electrical  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  in  electrical  service  and  repair.) 


1939 
1,128,000 


1955 
2,600,000 


//  you  would  like  us  to  send  a  copy  of  our 
1955  Annual  Report,  with  an  account  of  our 
preparation  for  the  future,  write  to  General 
Electric,  Dept.  2L-119,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Your  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  early  in  April. 


ets  from  electricity  can  double  by  1965 
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:tricity  is  "Today's  Greatest  Bargain."  A  dollar  today  buys 
11  more  electricity  than  it  did  in  1939.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
•age  U.S.  family  now  uses  more  than  three  times  as  much  electric 
er  as  it  did  then?  To  help  make  this  possible,  General  Klectric's 
t  efficient  turbine-generators  today  produce  twice  as  much  elec- 
ty>  Per  pound  of  fuel,  as  most  power  plants  a  few  years  ago. 


:tricity  will  work  harder  in  industry.  By  1965,  the  average 
lufacturing  worker  can  have  at  his  command  electricity  equal  to 

human  energy  of  500  strong  men  — 34,000  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 

extending  the  productive  arm  of  working  men  and  women, 
'trie  power  makes  possible  jobs  requiring  skill  and  judgment  — 
ps  create  new  industries  and  greater  employment  opportunities. 


Today's  electrical  products  forecast  tomorrow's.  G.E.'s  "Living 
Kitchen"  above  is  an  example.  More  than  70.000  General  Klectric 
people  are  already  at  work  on  new  types  of  products  we  didn't  make 
15  years  ago.  And  the  company,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  industry, 
will  continue  to  make  a  substantial  investment  in  research  and 
engineering  —  seeking  new  ways  to  make  electricity  more  useful. 


The  electrical  industry  is  planning  for  the  future.  As  a  part  <>f  this 
industry.  General  Klectric  has  invested  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in 
new  plants  and  equipment  since  World  War  II.  In  the  next  three 
years,  the  company  expects  to  spend  another  $500  million  to  prepare 
for  continued  electrical  progress  —  progress  that  will  be  shared  by 
customers,  share  owners,  employees,  suppliers  anil  the  nation. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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ENJOY  A  QUEBEC  VACATION 


HISTORIC  French  Canada  will  welcome  you  with 
old-time  hospitality.  Write  for  free 
road  maps  and  booklets  to:  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Quebec  City,  Canada,-  or  48  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

La  Province  de 
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THIS  BOOK  TELLS 
YOU  HOW  TO 
CLIMB  STAIRS 
SITTING 
DOWN! 


For  someone  in  your 
family,  climbing 
stairs  may  be  a  stren- 
uous chore  .  .  .  one  that  is  often 
prohibited  by  your  doctor.  Now  you  can 
have  one  story  convenience  in  your 
home  with  an  Inclinator  .  .  .  the  safe, 
attractive  incline  elevator. 

Glides  up  and  down 
On  an  inconspicuous 
track.  Comfortable 
seat  and  foot  rest  fold 
against  beautifully- 
finished  main  panel. 
Safe  and  easy  to 
operate'.  No  special 
wiring  —  uses  normal 
lighting  circuits. 

Elevette  ...  for  those 
who  prefer  a  vertical 
elevator  for  home  use. 

Send  for 
FREE  Book 


INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


Pioneen  of  simplified  passenger  lifts  for  the  home. 
2250  Paxton  Blvd.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  descriptive  folder  on  the 
Inclinotor  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


Name  

Address. 
City  


.State. 


PERSONAL™,/ o<a 


erwise 


The  Plain  Man  as  Inventor 


AY  O  U  N  G  man  we  know 
carries  in  his  wallet  the  inevi- 
table snapshots  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, together  with  a  clipping  show- 
ing a  model  of  a  machine  that  cleans 
-conditioner  filters.  The  implica- 
tion is  obvious— among  his  nearest 
and  dearest  is  an  invention  of  his 
own  making,  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  something  that  works. 

When  we  look  around  at  the  great 
and  tiny  machines  that  make  our 
lives,  we  tend  to  think  the  world  is 
populated  by  successful  inventors. 
Actually  the  master  creators  are  few, 
but  a  host  of  others  exist  who  make 
things  of  small  consequence  and  yet 
exhibit  all  the  qualities  of  the  true 
inventor.  Like  the  great  ones,  they 
put  their  notions  to  work. 

Upon  reading  Carl  Dreher's  dra- 
matic account  of  the  career  of 
K.  H.  Armstrong  (p.  58),  we  were 
stirred  by  the  double  mystery  of 
Armstrong's  genius  and  his  tragic 
end,  so  we  went  to  a  man  we  know, 
one  of  the  breed  of  small  inventors, 
and  asked  him  about  how  he  got 
started  and  why  he  persisted  in  so 
hazardous  a  career.  He  is  a  plain 
man  now  in  his  middle  years  who 
has  limited  his  inventing  to  an  avo- 
cation and  has  had  a  decent  success 
in  other  fields.  His  talent  for  mak- 
ing things  has  so  far  brought  him 
neither  fortune  nor  catastrophe,  but 
what  he  said  seems  to  parallel  in 
many  ways  the  basic  impulses  and 
patterns  of  Armstrong's  experience. 

It  was  The  Book  of  Knowledge 
that  fed  his  imagination  in  boyhood, 
he  said,  but  until  early  adolescence 
he  confined  his  experiments  in  crea- 
tion to  collaborating  with  his 
younger  brother  on  devising  a  new 
algebraic  method  of  extracting 
square  roots.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  came  in  contact  with  a  brilliant 
man  of  about  thirty,  a  house  painter 
who  had  patented  several  practical 
devices  for  painters'  scaffolds  and 
who  occupied  his  mind  and  spare 
time  "fooling  round"  making  things. 
Inspired  by  this  friendly  though 


eccentric  mentor,  the  boy  began  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  qualify  as 
a  genuine  inventor,  not  just  a  kid 
with  notions.  In  those  days,  shortly 
before  the  first  world  war,  a  would- 
be  inventor  was  quite  likely  to  at- 
tempt to  create  a  perpetual-motion 
machine,  and  (lacking  the  technical 
training  that  had  already  set  E.  H., 
Armstrong  and  Carl  Dreher  into  the 
much  more  promising  field  of  radio), 
the  boy  went  to  work  with  the  ma- 
terials at  hand,  making  an  intricate 
system  of  pulleys  and  weights  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  ages. 

He  was  using  books  for  the 
weights  and  had  rigged  up  his  ex- 
periment completely  except  for  at- 
taching the  final  book  to  initiate  the 
motion  which  he  expected  to  con- 
tinue perpetually  or  until  the  parts 
wore  out.  At  three  in  the  morning, 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  he  Avoke  his 
friend  the  painter,  who  was  living  in 
the  same  house,  to  be  his  witness. 
Under  the  man's  sleepy  and  some- 
what reproachful  eyes,  he  inserted 
the  final  weight.  The  book  traveled 
slowly  to  the  floor— as  was  expected 
—but  instead  of  majestically  rising 
again,  there  it  rested.  While  the  boy 
took  in  the  significance  of  his  error, 
the  house  painter  in  his  nightshirt 
padded  off  to  bed. 

FOR  most  men,  one  such  disaster 
would  have  been  enough  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  tedium  of  making 
things,  but  the  true  inventor  persists. 
The  boy  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
true  ones.  At  fifteen  he  contrived 
what  he  now  recalls  as  his  first  prac- 
tical invention— an  attachment  (a 
spoon  and  a  length  of  string)  for  an 
overhead  electric  light  bulb  that  en- 
abled him  to  keep  the  light  on  while 
reading  in  bed  at  night,  until  the 
moment  when  he  fell  asleep  and  his 
relaxed  hand  would  release  the  end 
of  the  string  he  was  clutching.  Thus 
he  could  avoid  both  the  fears  of  the 
dark  which  harassed  him  and  the 
complaints  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
about  having  the  light  on  all  night. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  he  had 
built  and  patented  a  practical  device 


P  &  o 

Ipr  equalizing  the  lines  of  a  type- 
Iritten  manuscript,  and  if  he  had 
ad  the  luck  to  persuade  any  raanu- 
Incturer  of   business   machines  to 
■dopt  it,  he  might  have  made  a  for- 
■une.  A  year  of  his  life  went  into 
■  lie  venture.  He  had  no  funds  and 
His    backers    gradually    took  over 
larger  and  larger  ownership  in  the 
Klevice.  The  Depression  was  on,  and 
flhe  manufacturers   teased,  dallied, 
Imd  went  cold.    The  young  man, 
vho  was  by  then  married  and  a 
ather,  was  saved  from  bankruptcy 
>nly  by  the  fact  that  he  was  already 
>roke.  Later,  others  worked  out  im- 
roved  devices  which  formed  the 
jasis  for  a  whole  new  field  in  the 
rinting   industry,   but   the  young 
nan,  having  learned  to  absorb  dis- 
ippointment  like  a  sponge,  went  on 
o  make  other  things. 

Today,  twenty  years  later,  he  is 
>till  at  it,  experimenting  in  other 
arts"— as  the  Patent  Office  calls 
ihem— with  some  twenty  inventions 
and  several  patents  to  his  credit.  He 
las  to  invent,  to  keep  on  making 
things  that  are  new,  in  the  hope  that 
some  will  be  practical,  some  will 
make  money  or  bring  him  fame— or 
■or  the  mysterious  other  reasons  that 
animate  the  breed  of  inventors.  He 
says  it  is  fun.  Like  the  host  who 
have  tried  in  vain  and  like  the  few 
who  have  changed  the  world,  he  has 
had  his  fun— at  a  price. 

One  frustration  he  has  been 
spared— the  one  that  may  have  de- 
feated Armstrong:  that  is  Success, 
huge  financial  success,  conflicts  with 
rivals,  strangling  absorption  in  liti- 
gation, denial  of  unconscious  goals. 
It  was  this  complex  of  mysteries 
about  the  Inventor  as  Hero,  not  as 
plain  man,  that  seemed  to  Carl 
Dreher  an  injunction  to  try  to  re- 
port his  friend  Armstrong's  extra- 
ordinary character  and  career  as 
truly  and  fully  as  he  could. 

Mi.  Dreher  was  one  of  the  early 
radio  amateurs  and  a  tester  with  the 
Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  in  1917. 
He  had  a  busy  and  successful  career 
in  radio  and  electronics,  as  a  re- 
search engineer  for  RCA  and  other 
firms,  station  manager  of  several 
major  stations,  director  of  recording, 
and  consulting  engineer.  Since  1936, 
except  tor  service  in  the  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  II,  he  has  been 
a  writer  of  technical  and  political 
articles  (several  in  Harper's  before 


Why  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts 
reads  The  Reader's  Digest 


"Throughout  the  non-Commu- 
nist world  The  Reader's  Digest 
speaks  eloquently — in  13  lan- 
guages—for the  moral  rallies 
which  nourish  our  liherties. 
Freedom  rings  from  its  pages. 
Besides  prodding  rich  reading 
pleasure,  the  Digest  has  done 
more  to  articulate  our  beliefs 
and  our  way  of  life  than  any 
other  organization  I  know." 

Christian  Herter 


For 

Travel  Memories 
You'll  Cherish 
Always 


CORTINA  D'AMPEZZO 


CHICAGO- 


Whatcver  your  tastes  or  interests  .  .  .  joyous  satisfac' 
tion  awaits  you  in  Italy  .  .  .  and  in  a  variety  and 
abundance  that  defy  cataloging.  Beauty  surrounds 
you — the  beauty  of  nature  .  .  .  the  beauty  of  mans 
finest  genius.  And  life  is  good — leisurely  or  lively, 
as  you  please.  Accommodations  for  all  budgets  .  .  . 
superb  food  .  .  .  economical  transportation.  Low-cost 
de  luxe  motor  coach  tours  operate  throughout  Italy 
.  .  .  efficient  domestic  air  service  features  reasonable 
fares  .  .  .  10  and  20-Day  Tickets  permit  unlimited 
rail  travel . . .  special  coupons  enable  motorists  bringing 
their  own  cars  to  buy  gasoline  at  reduced  prices.  This 
summer .  .  .  enjoy  Italy  . .  .  see  your  Travel  Agent  now! 

ITALIAN  STATE  TOURIST  OFFICE— E.N.l.T. 

21  East  51st  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

N.  Michigan  Ave.'  NEW  ORLEANS-  International  Trade  Mart*  SAN  FRANCISCO—  St.  Francis  Hotel 
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EUROPE..  .  more  exciting 
via  Greece  and  the 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Cruise  to  romantic  ports,  through  blue  enchanted 
;    seas  to  Greece  and  the  Aegean  ...  to  Athens, 
Gateway  to  all  Europe.  Enjoy  modern  hotels  amid 
the  ancient  glories  of  Hellas.  Sail  from  New  York, 
on  the  TSS  OLYMPIA  via  PORTUGAL  and  ITALY. 


Also  sailings  to  EIRE  •  ENGLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY 
Go  one  route  —  return  the  other 


See  Your  Travel  Agent 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


APRIL  IS  USQ  M0NTH 


for  ONE  MONTH  with  UNLIMITED  MILEAGE 
complete  with  INSURANCE  and  DOCUMENTS  5 


for  as  little  as 


Order  your  CITROEN  here  and  have  it  delivered  to  you  abroad.' 
The  factory  guarantees  to  buy  your  car  back  in  dollars!  Under 
our  new  ALL-INCLUSIVE  FINANCE  PLAN,  there  is  no  purchase 


*for  the  2CV  4-Seater     •     Write  for  Free  Booklet:  "Overseas  Delivery  Plan" 

CITROEN  CARS  CORP.  DEPT  h-i  •  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22  •  EL  5-2872 
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the  war)  and  of  fiction.  He  is  now1 
working  on  a  book  on  automation. 

.  .  .  Political  contests  which  are 
more  like  vendettas  than  free  choices 
of  policy  are  a  dark  but  exciting 
manifestation  of  America's  mixed 
heritage.  The  complex  of  elements- 
not  simply  ethnic  loyalties— whiffl 
determine  our  voting  patterns  are 
disclosed  in  a  new  light  by  Samuel 
Lubell  in  "The  Politics  of  Revenge" 
(p.  29). 

Mr.  Lubell's  forecasts  of  the  1952 
and  1954  elections  were  uncannily 
accurate,  and  his  book,  The  FutuM 
of  American  Politics,  won  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation  award  as 
1952's  best  book  in  the  field  of  gov- 
ernment and  democracy.  A  new 
book  bringing  his  findings  up  to 
date  called  Revolt  of  the  Moderates 
will  be  published  in  April.  "Trffl ' 
Politics  of  Revenge"  is  adapted 
from  parts  of  the  new  book,  which 
is  both  an  appraisal  of  the  present 
political  scene  and  a  challenge  to1 
Americans  to  break  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  past.  (See  Paul  Pick- 
rel's  review  on  page  84.) 

.  .  .  Although  William  K.  Zinsser's 

trips  "Out  Where  the  Tall  Antennas 
Grow"  (p.  36)  have  had  a  jolting' 
effect  on  his  New  York  provincial- 
ism, actually  Mr.  Zinsser  has  been 
around  enough  to  know  better.  Since 
the  war  (which  took  him  to  North 
Africa  and  Italy  as  a  sergeant  in  the! 
Army),  he  has  spent  vacations  from 
his  job  at  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  traveling  in  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Africa. 

His  present  job  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  movie  critic— he  sees  al- 
most two  hundred  pictures  a  year 
and  is  on  guard  against  the  hazards 
of  a  steady  diet  of  happy  endings. 

.  .  .  The  American  people  have 
learned  to  take  for  granted  friendly 
business  offers  from  overseas— in 
spite  of  deluges  of  anti-American 
propaganda  which  should  have  long 
since  made  the  world  wrary  of  our 
good  faith.  What  we  are  much  less 
familiar  with  is  the  fact  that  America 
is  growing  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  the  nations  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  our  beneficiaries. 
Peter  F.  Drucker  advances  and  ex- 
plores this  new  concept  in  his  article, 
"America  Becomes  a  'Have-not'  Na- 
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ion"  (p.  38),  based  squarely 
>n  a  revised  estimate  of  our 
tivngths  and  weaknesses  for  the 
vorld  of  tomorrow.  Since  renewed 
lehate  on  foreign  investment  is  shap- 
ng  up  in  Congress,  a  fresh  look  at 
vhat  we  stand  to  lose  or  gain  in  the 
ong  run  may  be  useful. 

Mr.  Drucker,  a  management  con- 
ultant,  has  contributed  to  Harper's 
number  of  articles  examining 
kmerica's  place  in  the  world  econ- 
omy (for  example,  "The  Myth  of 
American  Uniformity"  and  "Eu- 
ope's  Invisible  Brick  Wall")  as  well 
is  an  important  series  in  1955  on 
America's  Next  Twenty  Years."  His 
pooks  include  The  New  Society  and 
rhe  Practice  of  Management. 

.  .  Now  is  the  wind-up  of  "The 
jiest  Theater  Season  in  Years,"  says 
jValter  Kerr,  reliving  the  dramatic 
vents  of  1955-56  (p.  44).  Mr.  Kerr 
not  only  the  author  of  How  Not 
o  Write  a  Play,  a  book  about  the 
heater  which  came  out  a  year  ago, 
•ut  of  "Sing  Out  Sweet  Land"  and 
Touch  and  Go,"  Broadway  hits  in 
945  and  1949.  He  has  been  drama 
ritic   of   the    New    York  Herald 
nribune  since  1951  and  was  formerly 
stage  director,  a  movie  reviewer, 
nd  an  associate  professor  at  Cath- 
olic University  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  "Some   time   Washington  will 
have  to  wake  up  to  sense,  but  not 
let,"  said  the  London  Times  about 
at  Anthony  Eden's  talks  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  about  Formosa  and 
Peiping.    Whether  this  sour  judg- 
fnent  of  the  U.S.  will  prove  in  the 
ong  run  to  be  an  endorsement  of 
[he  Eden  policy  for  Britain  remains 
p  be  seen.  F.  George  Steiner  draws 
ip  first-year  balances  for  and  against 
le  British  Prime  Minister  in  "Eden 
Trouble"  (p.  49),  and  incidentally 
ives  a  clue  to  the  chances  of  the 
,abor  party  to  cash  in  on  Eden's 
olitical  arrears. 
Mr.  Steiner,  an  American  grad- 
ate of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
ith  a  Harvard  M.A.  and  a  Rhodes 
cholarship  in  1950-52,  is  in  London 
ow  on  the  staff  of  the  Economist. 

.  .  "Man's  Courage"  (p.  54)  is 
'/Vyatt  Blassingame's  first  story  in 
iarper's,  but  Mr.  Blassingame  has 
rittert  some  five  hundred  short 
tories  and  a  novel,  For  Better,  for 


No...The  Bible  Is  NOT 
Our  Sole  Guide! 


Catholics  have  a  genuine  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  Bible.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise,  for  the  Catholic  Church  is 
the  Mother  of  the  Bible. 

But  we  do  not  agree  with  the  modern 
theory  that  the  Bible  is  the  one  and  only 
source  of  religious  truth. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  for  example, 
says:  ". . .  there  are  many  other  things 
which  Jesus  did  which  are  not  written 
in  this  book."  And  St.  Paul  said:  "Stand 
fast;  and  hold  the  traditions  which  you 
have  learned,  whether  by  word,  or  by 
Our  epistle"  (II  Thessalonians  2:14). 

Christianity  began  with  the  coming 
of  Christ  —  not  with  the  writing  of  the 
Bible.  And  Christ  had  established  His 
Church  . . .  which  St.  Paul  called  "the 
pillar  and  mainstay  of  the  truth". . .  long 
before  any  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  written.  The  Savior 
did  not  command  us  to  read  anything, 
but  He  did  command  us  to  hear  His 
Church. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  Bible  is  not  extremely  valuable.  It 
does  mean,  though,  that  the  Bible  is 
not . . .  and  was  not  intended  to  be  . . . 
the  sole  source  of  Christian  teaching 
and  belief.  The  Church  had  existed 
1600  years,  in  fact,  before  the  theory 
was  advanced  that  the  Bible  should  be 
the  sole  guide  to  Christian  believers. 

Early  century  Christians  never  saw 
the  complete  Bible.  It  was  400  years 
after  Christ  died  before  the  books  of 
the  Bible  were  assembled  into  their 
present  form.  And  it  was  1400  years 
before  printing  was  invented  and  the 
mass  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  be- 
came possible.  If  Christ  had  intended 
the  Bible  to  be  the  sole  guide  to  His 
teaching,  would  He  have  allowed  this 
delay  —  permitting  millions  of  people 


to  die  in  ignorance  of  the  printed  Word? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  Christ 
established  His  Church  to  carry  on  His 
mission  and  spread  His  teaching.  And 
while  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  Word 
of  God,  there  are  certain  truths  taught 
and  exemplified  by  Christ  which  it  does 
not  record  . . .  which  will  be  found  in 
the  life,  practice  and  teaching  of  Christ's 
Church  —  traditions  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  and  ante-dating 
the  printing  of  the  Bible. 

If  you  have  a  genuine  love  for  the 
Bible,  you  should  learn  all  you  can  about 
it  and  how  it  must  be  understood  in  re- 
lation to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
These  and  many  other  interesting  facts 
are  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  which  we 
will  send  you  in  a  plain  wrapper.  And 
nobody  will  call  on  you.  Write  today- 
ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-32. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  Free  Pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Bible  Is  Not  Our  Sole  Guide"  D-32 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

knights  of  coLumeus 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


tiH22    LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


In  New  England 

You  Can  See  Almost  Everything 

Half  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Canada 
to  Key  West  lies  along  New  England's 
beach -blessed  shore  line.  Mile -high 
mountains  .  .  .  thousands  of  sparkling 
crystal  clear  lakes  .  .  .  America's  love- 
liest countryside . . .  traditional  mouth- 
watering foods  and  real  hospitality  .  .  . 
these  are  New  England! 

Send  (or  your  Travel  Kit  which  tells  where  to  go  and  where  to  stay. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL 

1034  Statler  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  your  kit  right  away.  I  am  in- 
terested in    □   New  England,    □  Maine, 
J  New  Hampshire,  □  Vermont,  □  Mass., 
□  Rhode  Island,  □  Conn. 

Name    

Address  

|     City  Stale  
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In  Los  Angeles  it's  the 


SHERATON- 
TOWN  HOUSE 

Enjoy  a  touch  of  Hawaii  in 
the  heart  of  Los  Angeles. 
Swimming  pool  —  beautiful 
lanai  suites  —  service  in  the 
great  tradition  of  hotel  liv- 
ing. For  a  Teletype  reserva- 
tion, call  the  Sheraton  near- 
est you. 

SHERATON 

THE  PROUDEST  NAME  IN 

HOTELS 

Coast  to  Coast  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  in  Canada 


Will  camp  be  an  effort  for  you  this  year? 

Before  you  make  a  decision  about  summer  .  .  .  weigh  the  merits  of  a  camping  experience  for 
your  child  against  the  burden  of  the  cost  for  you.  To  do  a  fair  job  you  should  investigate  modern 
camping  in  all  its  variation,  and  compare  its  values  with  a  summer  at  home.  Will  you  teach 
your  child  how  to  swim  .  .  .  provide  companions  his  own  age  .  .  .  plan  stimulating  experiences 
.  .  .  create  new  situations  to  which  he  must  adjust?  This  is  what  a  summer  at  camp  offers.  Co-ed 
camps,  trips,  school-camps,  water-front  camps,  riding  camps,  these  are  just  a  part  of  today's 
tamping  picture.  Your  selection  must  be  dictated  by  the  special  abilities  and  interests  of  your 
own  child.  If  we  can  help  in  your  investigation,  don't  hesitate  to  write.  We  will  gladly  supply 
information  and  catalogs.  Write  to  Harper's  School  &  Camp  Dept.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 


EUROP^J^jjj(^L 

VOLKSWAGEN 


No.  1  car  in  Europe  .  .  U.S.  sales,*  too. 

*lst  in  imported  car  sales,  ol  course. 

So  many  travelers  have  been  buying  VOLKSWAGENS 
to  tour  Europe  that  we  suggest  you  place  your 
orders  for  overseas  deliveries  at  least 
10  weeks  in  advance  of  your  arrival  abroad. 
World  Wide  Automobiles  Corp. 
49-12  Newtown  Road,  Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 
RAvenswood  6-0800 
Dept.  HA 


•  economical-low  gas  consumption 

•  room  for  4  adults-and  luggage 

•  V.W.  service-anywhere 

•  high  resale  value 

•  models  for  every  need-even 
an  8-passenger  Transporter 
for  large  families  and  groups 
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del.  in  Germany. 

Other  European  cities  slightly 
higher.  ($1495  del.  New  York) 
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Worse.  He  has  taught  writing  in 
college  and  spent  three  years  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant  in  "World  War  II. 

.  .  .  To  correct  the  conventional 
idea  of  the  Netherlanders  as  a  stolid 
people,  Wolfgang  Langewiesche  re- 
ports (p.  67)  on  the  way  they  can 
hustle  when  it  comes  to  keeping  the 
sea  in  its  place  and  giving  man  a 
chance  not  only  to  survive  but  to 
thrive. 

Mr.  Langewiesche  used  to  be  a  test 
and  research  pilot  who  did  a  good 
deal  of  writing  on  aviation  for 
Harper's  and  other  magazines.  Since 
1950,  when  he  quit  professional  Hy- 
ing, he  has  cruised  up  and  down 
Africa  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  his 
wife  in  his  own  plane  and  written 
articles  for  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Reader's  Digest,  and  House  Beautm 
ful.  His  last  piece  for  Harper's  was 
the  notable  "The  U.S.A.  from  the 
Air"  in  the  Centennial  issue  (Oc- 
tober 1950). 

.  .  .  The  question  of  the  control  of, 
consumer  credit,  raised  indirectly  by 
the  President's  economic  report  toi 
Congress  early  this  year,  has  been 
shelved  for  the  time  being  on  a 
national  scale.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
dividual purchaser  has  to  resist 
bewildering  pressures  to  make 
purchases  that  are  beyond  his 
means.  How  far  he  can  safely 
go  in  "Buying  on  Time"  is; 
analyzed  on  the  family  budgetary 
level  by  C.  Hartley  Grattan  (p.  73). 
Mr.  Grattan  is  the  author  of  many 
articles  and  of  several  books  includ- 
ing Preface  to  Chaos,  Introducing 
Australia,  and,  most  recently,  Quest 
of  Knowledge:  A  Historical  Perspec- 
tive on  Adult  Education. 

.  .  .  The  poem  "From  Horace  to 
Tibullus"  (p.  48)  is  one  of  a  large 
number  translated  in  the  original 
meters  by  Gilbert  Highet  for  a  book 
on  the  Roman  poets  which  he  is 
now  finishing.  Executive  officer  ol 
the  Department  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Columbia  University,  Mr.  Highet 
is  the  author  of  many  books  and  is 
now  in  his  fifth  year  of  broadcasting 
talks  about  literature  from  WOXR 
and  other  stations. 

The  poem  for  April  (p.  77)  is  b)'| 
Jean  Pednck,  who  is  married  to  a| 
Boston  physician  and  has  written  a 
novel  and  short  stories. 
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BOYS'  CAMPS 


f ALLEY  FORGE  CAMPS 

unforgettable  summer  vacation  for  Boys  at 
America's  National  Shrine, 
VALRY  CAMP   (14-18);   expert  riding  instruction; 
•nounted  hikes. 

)NEER  CAMP  (7-13);  woodcraft,  trips. 
>ND     CAMP  (13-18);     expert     musical  training, 
Iswimming. 

r  Catalog,  write:  Harvey  Hall,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
)CONO  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

IVhere  your  boy  develops  self  reliance.  4  age  groups  7-17. 
lual  sports  &  crafts.  Pioneer  camping  trips  for  older  hoys, 
lily  sailing  on  14  mile  lake.  International  group.  Quaker 
Mership.  Inclusive  fee.  37th  year.  Write  for  catalog. 
.  &.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Paxson,  Perms  Park,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


I  cm  A.pp  Indian.  Cowboy.  Magician. 
ks"  "  rl"  Boys,  4-17.  In  Poconos  near 
New  York  &  Philadelphia.  Riding,  ca- 
noe trips,  tennis,  sailing.  Excellent  care 
and  food.  Lakefront  guest  hotel.  Booklet. 
David  A.  Keiser.  Mill  Rd  .  Phila.  17.  Pa. 
Phone:  Melrose  5-1682  (Phila.) 


UlRAGUT  NAVAL  CAMPS 

Hummer  of  adventure  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  3  age 
tups.  Trips  on  63  -  ft.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
s.  Modern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
pmer  school  program  available.  Write  for  Catalog, 
rragut  Naval  Camps,  Box  MC,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


\MP  RIVERDALE 

|5th  season.  Unique  Adirondack  setting  offering  boys 
6  an  outstanding  program  combined  with  canoe  and 
Juntain  trips.  Ideal  camping  location  30  miles  southwest 
ILake  Placid.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Send  for  catalog. 
M.  Klue,  Dir.,  Riverdale  Country  School,  New  York  71 


\MP  TIMLO 

-.ake  George,  N.  T.  Flexible  program,  mature  staff.  Boys 
6.  3  groups.  All  land,  water  sports.  Riding,  riflery. 
ips:  mt..  canoe,  island,  sailing.  Indian  lore,  campcraft. 
torlng  available.  Counselor  training.  Catalog:  state  age. 
rr  H.  Morri«,  Dir.,  5  Ten  Eyck  Avenue,  Albany,  New  York 


KAMP  KILL  KARE 

Golden  Anniversary  1906-1956 
Boys  8-15  on  Lake  Champlain.  Vermont.  Complete  pro- 
gram of  Land  and  Water  Sports.  Crafts,  Scouting,  Nature, 
Cabins.  Enrollment  limited  to  100.  Booklet.  State  age. 
R.  F.  Perry,  Dir.,  Box  A,  205  Morris  St.,  Morristown,  N.J. 
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PASSUMPSIC 

For  125  real,  live  fellows,  7-15.  on  a  beautiful 
Vermont  lake.  All  land  <fc  water  sports,  riding, 
canoe  trips,  overnight  hikes.  Practical  camp- 
craft.  3  age  groups.  43rd  yr.  A  happy  summer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Starry.  4706  Essex 
Ave.,  Chevy  Chase  15,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NAME-QUOIT- CAPE  COD 

75  boys,  7-16;  3  age  groups.  Salt-water  and  fresh-water 
lake.  Orleans,  Mass.  Swimming,  sailing,  canoeing,  fishing. 
Tennis,    golf,    riding,    riflery.    Educational   trips;  crafts. 
Modern  facilities,  mature  staff.  Tutoring.  Catalog. 
A.  D.  Farnham.  41  Neperan  Road,  Tarrytown,  New  York 


HALF  MOON 

Gt.  Barrington.  Mass.  In  Berkshires.  Boys  6-16,  5  groups. 
Finest  equipment,  facilities.  Mature  staff,  expert  coach- 
ing. All  water,  field  sports.  Overnight  camping.  Riding. 
Special  care,  younger  boys.  34th  yr.  Catalog:  give  age. 
Dr.  &.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Storey,  370  Orienta  Ave..  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 


WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

Boys  6-15.  On  Island  Lake  in  Mashpee,  Mass.,  historic 
Indian  village.  Safe,  non-strenuous.  Salt  &  fresh  water 
sports.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  baseball,  riflery.  archery. 
"Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts.  Enr.  65.  Reg.  nurse. 

J.  Fred  Hleks,  Englewood  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


CAMP  WRIGHT 

Lake  Dean,  Oakham.  Mass.  Boys  9-16.  Fun  with  a 
purpose.  All  sports.  Riding.  Riflery.  Tutoring.  Auto  Me- 
chanics. Farm  activities.  Mature  instruction  and  leadership. 
Write: 

A.  M.  Briggs.  509  West  122  St.,  New  York  27.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  CHARLEVOIX 

A  character  camp  for  boys  7-17  in  Northern  Michigan. 
Dude  ranch.  40  camp  owned  horses.  Rodeo.  Western  com  hoys. 
Excellent  riflery.  All  sports.  Sailing  fleet.  Trips.  College 
staff.  Resident  nurse.  34  log  bldgs.  No  hay  fever.  30th  yr. 
H.  Smith.  1922  Beaufait  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods,  Mich. 


COEDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 


DUNGSTERS  ENJOY  MAINE  CAMPS 

Here  they  learn  interesting  hobbies,  sports,  and  activities 
It  build  youthful  character  In  Maine's  wonderful  summer 
Imate.  All  boys  and  girls  camps  (more  than  200  to  choose 
]m)  are  state  inspected  for  fire  hazards,  water  purity, 
utation  and  safety.  For  free  literature  write: 
tine  Camp  Service,  1102  Gateway  Circle,  Portland,  Maine 


AMP  BALDY 

Fun  for  30  boys  and  girls  7-15,  combined  with  excellent 
Vtruction.  No  tension.  Outstanding  crafts  &  swimming, 
podcraft.  Ashing,  aquaplaning,  riflery,  etc.  Hot  showers, 
bdern  equipment.  Cabins.  Near  Bar  Harbor.  Moderate  fee. 
Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Baldwin,  East  Eddington  10,  Maine 


»PLE  HILL 

3oys  &  girls  4-12.  A  pre-revolutionary  farm  in  the  hills 
Isouthern  New  Hampshire.  Interest  Ac  Initiative  fostered 

a  wide  range  of  activities.  Tutoring,  music,  languages, 
iderate  tuition.  All  races.  Directors:   Wendy  Robinson 

Beverly  Kalitinsky,  532-H  Berkeley  Ave.,  Orange,  N.J. 


\MP  TEEPEE 


Relaxed,  fun-loving  camp  with  lots  of  music  &  folklore  of 
iferent  nations.  We  ride,  swim  &  hike.  Farm  chores, 
mting  &  harvesting.  Indian  craft  and,  of  course,  base- 
II.  25  children  (5-12  years),  on  our  150  Vermont  acres, 
ten,  527  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  or  MO  2-3944 


VRM  HOME  CAMP 

•HALL  CAMP  FOR  SMALL  CHILDREN.  July  and 
|gust.  Country  living  In  Vermont.  Mature  counselors.  In- 

idual  attention.  Reasonable  rates.  Boys  5-13,  Girls  5-10 
irs    Dir.  Reg.  Nurse.  Brochure  on  request.  BA  3-9638. 

ss  Eliz.  Spear,  20  Pershing  Blvd.,  Baldwin.  New  York 


JIPATUIT 

forty  children  4  thru  10,  near  Capo  Cod.  Balanced  pro- 
}m  of  Individual  Interests  and  group  activities.  Water 
,rts,  sailing,  swimming,  riding,  dramatics,  trips,  etc. 
Uure  staff.  Excellent  equipment.  Tutoring  available. 
Margaret  H.  Hall,  94  South  Ave..  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


CHAPPA  CHALLA 

Duxhurv,  Mass.  Salt  water  Sailing  Camp  for  boys  and 
girls  7-15.  Capacity  70.  Swimming,  sailing  every  day  on 
sheltered  bay.  Land  sports,  creative  arts,  riding,  elective 
program,  tutoring.  Cabins.  Nurse.  Trips.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

J.  Verity  Smith,  29  Powder  Point  Ave.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


BAR  L-H  RANCH  CAMP 

Co-ed  6-13.  Western  atmosphere.  Near  Berkshires  &  Old 
Sturbridge  Village.  Riding.  Trips.  Land  and  water  sports. 
Dancing.  Nature.  Creative  crafts.  Nurse.  Mature  staff. 
Special  care  younger  campers.  $350.  Booklet.  19th  season. 

S.  O.  Ormsbee,  Director         Brimfield,  Massachusetts 


EDGEBROOK  CAMP 

Deposit,  New  York.  Boys  &  Girls  4-16.  Cultural,  athletic 
program   with  land  &  water  sports,   shop,   crafts,  trips. 
For  the  Teen  Ager:  A  Coed  Riding  Camp,  Fee  $425 
For  the  Wee  Camper    A  Farm  Camp,  I've  $'M-> 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hoener,  Box  357,  Bronxville,  New  York 


GAY  VALLEY 

June  18- Aug.  6.  Boys  &  girls  6-12.  4,  1  weeks.  Creative 
expression:  arts,  crafts,  nature,  woodcraft,  dancing,  dra- 
matics,  music.  Riding.   Private  lake.   Mature  leadership. 
Two  weeks  Aug.  9-23  boys  &  girls  10-15.  Catalog. 
Miss  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Director,  Box  H,  Brevard,  N.  C. 


CAMP  BRIGADOON 

Flexible  program  for  ages  8-17.  Professionally  trained, 
mature  counselors  and  R.N.  Swimming,  fishing,  all  sports, 
camp-owned  horses,  trips,  crafts.  Orchestra  and  Chorus.  Fee 
inclusive.  Call  Michigan  2-2533  in  Chicago.  111.  Or  write: 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robt.  A.  Mason,  73  E.  Cedar.  Chicago  II.  III. 


ARNOLD  WESTERN  RANCH 

Summer  adventure  &  fun  for  boys  &  girls  8-18.  flOO-acro 
Colorado  ranch  near  Rocky  Mt.  Nat' I  Park.  Horses,  rodeo, 
ranching,  all  sports,  music,  art.  dramatics,  scenic  motor 
trips.  Swimming  pool.  lake.  Nurse.  Dietitian.  Catalog. 
C.  A.  Arnold,  1224  N.  Dearborn  Parkway,  Chicago  10,  III. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 


READING  CAMP 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

JULY  5  to  AUGUST  16 
RAQUETTE  LAKE,  N.Y. 

Intensive  pre-college  course  in  reading 
and  study  skills.  Combines  study  with 
camp  life  at  beautiful  Sagamore  l.oHgfv 

Send  for  FREE  BULLETIN  103  £Szi 


Reading  Laboratory  i|£ 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  111 

OF  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  ^3 
601  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL -CAMPS 


SEARING  TUTORING  SCHOOLS 

Coed  summer  school  on  beautiful  country  estate  near  New 
York.  All  subjects,  high  school  level.  College  preparation. 
Individual  classes.  Swimming,  sports.  Open  all  year.  New 
York  City  branch  coed,  day,  all  ages.  (NYC  phone  PL  5-5088) 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  0.  L.  Swan.  Directors,  Somers,  New  York 


CROSSROADS  TUTORING  CAMP 

Fun  while  learning.  Tutoring  in  all  subjects  for  hoys  & 
girls  6-16.  Remedial  reading  *c  study  skills  stressed.  On 
Spectacle  Lake.  Groton,  N.   H.  Swimming,  all  land  and 
water  sports,  folk  dancing,  cook-outs,  hikes,  trips. 
Marjorie  C.  Brennan,  M.A..  Dir.,  80  Arden  St.,  N.  Y.  40 


MUSIC  CAMP 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUSIC  CAMP 

Boys,  girls,  9-20.  Outdoor  life;  serious  music  study.  Log 
cabins  on  lake,  Oakland,  Maine.  Nationally  known  artist- 
instructors  Private  lessons.  Voice,  instruments;  orchestra, 
band,  chorus.  Sports.  8  wks.  $125  inc.  lessons.  Catalog. 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Wiggin.  64  Gorton  Lake  Blvd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


BROTHER -SISTER  CAMPS 


HILLTOP 


HILL  MANOR 


Roys  5-16  Girls  5-16 

1  hrs.  from  N.Y.C.  near  Hancock,  N.Y.  On  mt.  lake.  Daily 
riding.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Riding  lncl.  in  fee. 
Water  skiing.  Prot.  &  Cath.  services.  Also  open  June.  Sept. 
M.  E.  Hillman.  Dir.,  8618-110  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


MONTECITO-SEQUOIA  CAMPS 

California.  Mountains  for  Roys.  Ocean  for  Girls.  Pools, 
horses,  trampoline,  archery,  riflery.  Cabins,  lodge.  Roys: 
fishing,  pack  trips.  Girls:  sailing,  aquaplaning,  horse  show, 
etc.  Ages  it- 16.  Same  mgt.  Montccito  School  for  Girls. 
Homer  M.  Barnes,  300  Hot  Springs  Rd.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


FAMILY  CAMP 


THE  TYLER  PLACE  -  For  Families 

Where  parents  enjoy  a  carefree  holiday  with  congenial 
contemporaries,  and  boys  and  girls  3-16  have  own  facilities 
—Junior  Dining  Hoom.  supervision,  instruction  in  riding, 
swimming,  sailing,  water  skiing.  Fishing.  Nearby  golf.  Inn 
&  Cottages  on  Lake  Champlain.  165  acres.  Full-color  folder. 
The  Edward  Tylers,  Box  49,  Highgate  Springs,  Vermont 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 

CAMP  ABENA 

Offers    good    camping    under    intelligent,  sympathetic 
guidance.    Sports  for  all  interests.    Emphasis  on  riding, 
tennis,  sailing,  swimming  (aquaplaning),  creative  experi- 
ences, trips.  Camp  at  Belgrade  Lakes,  Maine.  Booklet  from 
Mrs.  G.  Griswold,  45  Grant  Ave.,  Farmingdale  3,  N.  Y. 

OGONTZ  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Girls  6-18.  Ogontz  Lake,  near  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H.  Aqua- 
planing, swimming,  sailing,  golf,  riding,  tennis.  Crafts, 
nature,  dancing,  music.  Outdoor  cooking.  Mt.  trips.  Tu- 
toring. Rustic  cabins,  750  acres  of  woods,  meadows.  Bklt. 
Abby  A.  Sutherland,  Box  H,  Ogontz  Center,  Pennsylvania 

ECHO  CAMP 

Camp  fun  in  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Raquette  Lake  11  f[ 
6S  girls  t  V    Ml  ramp  activities  with  riding  trips  tennl 
sailing,  aquaplaning,  and  water  skiing.  Excellent  food  si  " 
supervision.  Lodges,  private  baths.  Fee  $425.  Booklet. 
Mrs.  Carlton  M.  Clough,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN  -  FRENCH  CAMP 

Girls  6-16.  On  Lake  Champlain.  Conversational  French 
with  European  counselors.  Tuition  includes  daily  riding, 
sailing,  water  sports,  tennis,  dramatics,  music,  art.  dancing. 
33rd  year.  Sunday  Services.  Three  groups.  Please  state  age. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Chase,  123  Summit  Street,  Burlington,  Vermont 

CAMP  TONAWANDAH 

New  London,  N.  H.  Unusual  program  for  girls,  7-15  yrs. 
Excellent  facilities  and  instruction  in  Riding  A:  Waterfront. 
All  other  camp  activities.  Instruction  given  in  small  groups. 
For  information  and  interview  write  owner  directors: 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Bussed,  245  Clifton  St.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

~  8 

SILVER  LAKE  CAMP 

Hawkeye,  N.   Y.   In  Lake  Placid  region.   Est.  191  |H 
Guided,    informal   program    stresses   swimming,    sailin  . 
riding,   tennis.    All  activities.    Experienced  staff.   JunJ  : 

Lodge.   Inclusive  fee. 

Betty  Hicks,  Hazel  Kinzly,  Dirs.,  Box  M.  Latham,  N.  '  | 

BEENADEEWIN 

On  Lake  Fairlee,   Vermont.   Ages   5-17;   4   groups.  A 
friendly,  happy  camp.  Excellent  waterfronts.  Hiding.  Sail- 
ing. Trips.  Drama.  Crafts.  All  sports.  Tutoring.  Art,  Attrac- 
tive cabins.  Mature  staff.  43rd  yr.  Catalog.  Please  state  age. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  N.  Dundon,  15  Shelley  Rd.,  Short  Hills,  N.J. 

FERNWOOD  IN  BERKSHIRES 

Catholic  camp.  65  girls  6-17.  Hinsdale,  Mass.  Est.  1924. 
Usual  sports,  drama,  dance,  music,  art,  riding,  golf,  trips. 
Private  lake,  tennis  courts,  attractive  log  cabins.  Nurse. 
Superior  food.  Alt.  1600  ft.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Scanlan.  38  Char- 
lotte St.,  Boston  21,  Mass.            Tel.:  Columbia  5-0527. 

  li 

FIRE  PLACE  LODGE 

A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls  5-19  at  East  Hampton,  L.  1  SI 
on  Gardiner's  Bay.  Sailing,  Swimming,  Canoeing.  Ridin 
Tennis,  Crafts.  Exceptional  Music.  Fine  Arts.  Dramatic 
Counselor  Training.  Six  separate  age  programs.  Booklt  ; 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Purcell,  33  Oxford  St.,  Montclair,  New  J  erst  i 

MEADOWBROOK 

Ranch  Camp  for  girls  7-16.  On  lake  In  Meredith,  N.  H. 
Daily  riding.  Horse  shows.  Pack  trips.  All  sports.  Craft 
program  includes  ceramics,  water  colors  and  oils.  Separate 
Junior  group  7-10.  Inclusive  fee.  27th  year. 
Lilah  M.  Palmer,  Box  94.  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York 

BELGIAN  VILLAGE  CAMP 

Summer  of  Fun  &  Relaxation.  Girls  6-16.  Private  lake  in 
Berkshires.  Riding,  land  &  water  sports,  tennis,  theatre, 
shop,  crafts,  pets,  hiking,  trips.  Spec,  program,  girls  15-16. 
Nurse.  Friendly  staff.  Dirs:  Bertha  Carlson  (Kl  3-6202); 
Mary  M.  Beasley  (AT  9-8220),  112  E.  90  St.,  New  York  28 

BRYN  AFON 

Girls  7-17.  Rhinelander,  Wis.  Private  lake.  Alt.  1,7!  A 
ft.  All  land  &  water  sports.  Sailing,  riding,  tennis,  archer, 
arts  &  crafts,  trips.  Houseboat  cruises.  One  counselor  f) 
every  four  campers.  39th  season.  Booklet. 
Lotta  M.  Broadbridge.  42  Edgemere  Rd.,Grosse  Point,  Mic 
  1 

BLAISDELL 

Bradford,   N.  H.   60  girls,  6-16.   Special  program  for 
girls  under  10  years  of  age.  Mature  college- trained  special- 
ists. All  sports,  featuring  watersports:  sailing,  aqua-plan- 
ing, water-skiing,  canoe  trips.  Call  or  write  for  broc  hure. 
Miss  Lillis  A.  Hull,  503  Carleton  Road.  Westfleld,  N.  J. 

AVALON 

A  salt  water  Sailing  Camp  on  Cape  Cod.  70  girls  8-16. 
Fun  and  relaxation  under  guidance  of  experienced  staft. 
One  counselor  for  each  4  girls.  Dally  sailing.  Golf,  trips 
to  historical  points,  swimming,  sports.  Cabins. 
Mr.  &.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Winkler,  Camp  Avalon.  Chatham,  Mass. 

PERRY-MANSFIELD 

Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.  7  to  25  in  4  grps.  Theatui  1 
Arts.  Pack  Trips.  Riding  and  Leadership  Courses.  Addfti  ft 
I'ortia  H.  Mansfield.  Steamboat  Spgs.,  Colo.  (Dec.  to  Ma;  : 
Box  4026,  Carmel.  Calif.)  Eastern  representative: 
Mrs.  Oscar  Rand,  Peddie  School,  Hightstown,  New  Jem  f 

COEDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

  1 

WHICH  CAMP? 
WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

i 

If  you  want  help,  suggestions,  and; 
catalogs,  write  or  call  our  Infor- 
mation Bureau. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Bemcnt,  Schools 
Miss  Adele  Wallace,  Camps 
Phone:  MU  3-1900 

For  boy  or  girl  Jj 

Present  age  and  grade  1 

Entering  when?    1 

Boarding?  or  day?  1 

Military?   Coeducational?   

( or  guardian ) 

Address  J  j 

H-4 

- 

OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  International.  Good  counseling 
program.  Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory 
course.   Music,   clubs,   shops,   sports.    99-acre  campus  on 
Hudson,  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  160th  year. 
William  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coed,  ages  3- IS.  College  preparatory,  general  courses. 
Small  classes.  Art.  music,  dramatics,  building  projects. 
Sports,  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus. 
Accredited.  Ellen  Q.  Sawin,  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  & 
Wm.  N.  Wingerd,  Dirs.                Hockessin  15,  Delaware 

CROW  HILL 

Children  4-10.  Open  all  year.  Boarding  school  In  home 
atmosphere.  100  acre  farm.  Pets.  Riding  included.  French, 
music.   Sound  instruction.   Careful  supervision.  Excellent 
food.  2  hrs.  from  N.Y.C.  18th  'ear.  Also  summer  camp. 
Mrs.  M.  Chase  Crowley,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  TRinity  6-4097 

PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Ft.  Lauderdale  &  Hillsboro  Shores.  Florida.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Emphasis  college  preparation.  Coed.  Nursery.  Grades 
1-12.  Resident  &  day.  Languages.  Art,  music,  dancing. 
Sports,  pool.  Winter  visitors  may  use  own  books.  Catalog. 
Mrs.  M.  McMillan,  E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  3,  Fla. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
ti'  \.  Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help.  Scholarships. 
113th  year.  Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Drama,  sports.  New 
and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.  Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 
Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D..  Box  R,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 

BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grades  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music.  Art, 
Drama.  Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
,s.  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis.  Harry  Ketman,  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Dept.  M,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

MANUMIT  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  8-19  develop  individuality  in  free  creative 
atmosphere.    College    preparatory.    Art,    drama,  music, 
sciences,  40-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Informal,  homelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog. 
W.M.  Fincke&J.A.  Lindlof,  Box  A,  R.F.D.2,  Bristol,  Pa, 

FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  director. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 

SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory'  school  In  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastic  sports. 
Art.  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  Y.  C,  Phila. 

William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Coed  college  prep,  school  on  40,000  acre  rattle  ranch.  Ages 
10-18.  Sound  training  in  fundamentals.  Accredited.  High 
scholastic  standards.  Horse  for  each  student,  cattle  round- 
ups, ranch  chores,  sports,  swimming  pool.  Clear,  dry  air. 
Also  summer  camp.  Charles  M.  Orme,  Jr.,  Dir.,  Mayer,  Ariz. 

CUSHING  ACADEMY 

81st  year.  An  endowed  New  England  school.  Moderate 
rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standards 
of  preparation  for  college  and  life.  Full  athletic  program 
with  winter  sports.  Secretarial  studies,  art,  music,  dramatics. 
Clarenca  H.  Quimby,  Hdm.,  Box  47,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.  Summer  School.  July  6— Aug.  16. 
Cmdr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.Chadwick,  Dirs.,  Rolling  Hills,  Cal. 

CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co- educational:  day  &  boarding:  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  shop,  sports  •& 
work  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek,  Jr.,  Headmaster,  Weston  93,  Mass. 

SUMMER  CAMP  COUNSELORS  -  '56 
Write  now  for  our  Questionnaire.  Di- 
rectors are  signing  contracts  now. 
Address:  Miss  Adele  Wallace,  49  East 
33rd  Street,  New  York  City 

CAMPS 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


PERKIOMEN 

1  Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Graduates  In  leading  colleges. 
Homeliko  atmosphere.  Grades  7-12.   Noted  for  excellence 
In  teaching  reading  techniques.   Sports   for  all.  Modern 
Horms.  Nr.  N.Y.C..  Phila.  82nd  yr.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 
^Stephen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 

FORK    UNION  SUStS 

fcOur    ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    of  study 
C  in  Upper   School    (grades   9-12)    has  ^E*^^^^^ 
increased  honor  roll  50%.  Develops  ^HPB'll^iiii^ 

-k  concentration.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC  SflH^ilV 
C  highest  rating.   17  modern  buildings,  *iH*^WB 

2    completely    equipped    gyms,  pool. 
<4(  Splendid       environment.        excellent          %m**  gfS 
^  health  record.   Junior  School   (grades          V  Jp? 

4-8)     has    separate    buildings,     qym.  Jf|m^ 

Housemothers.    59th    \  ear.     For    ONE  igMEamfc* 
Z  SUBJE<   T   PLAN    booklet   and   catalog  ^flMK^HHt 

write:  f 
■^C  Dr.J.C.Wicker,Box804,ForkUnron  ,  Va .  Hh|^SBgS9|B^^^| 

*  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★■"■■■i^* 

MAN  LI  US 

1   Founded  1869.  For  hoys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  HOTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports 
Hand.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 
(Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Tlmesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass  edu- 
cation. Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambi- 
tion. College  candidates  save  a  year. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

ST.  BERNARD  S  SCHOOL 

1  Episcopal  school  for  boys,  grades  7-12  stressing  college 
preparation.   Accredited.   300-acre  campus  40  miles  from 
fN'.Y.C.  Small  classes.  Work  and  farm  program.  Supervised 
Btudy.  Biding.  Biflery.  team  sports,  clubs.  Catalog. 
J    D.  R.  Williams,  Headmaster,  Gladstone  5,  New  Jersey 

MOSES  BROWN 

A  Friends'  school  dedicated  to  the  Quaker  way  In  human 
relations.  Every  effort  to  help  the  individual  find  and  de- 
velop his  own  best  capacities.  Preparation  for  college  in 
small  classes.  Sports  for  all;  varied  student  activities. 

G.  C.  St.  John.  Jr.,  Head.  275  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  1. 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

1    Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River.  N'.  J.  ; 
|St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  Naval  training.  Separate  Junior 
•schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career.  Sports, 
'boa'-,  bands.  Approved  summer  school  and  camp.  Catalog. 

Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Box  HZ,  Toms  River.  N.  J. 

MILFORD 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys.  Famous  for  Its  teach- 
ing since  1916.  Grades  8-12.  Very  small  classes  develop  good 
study   habits.    Optional   acceleration   for  mature  students 
completes  1 V2  years'  in  12  mos.  Also  summer  term.  Catalog. 

William  D.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milford  7,  Connecticut 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  m 

(Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
Jies^  general  courses.  Aviation.  BOTC.  Boys  ^sRi^S^ 
au^ht  how  to  study;  small  classes;  remedial  >»^i^^^HB 
reading.  All  sports.  Junior  school.  75th  year.     Mm  <S)F 
Bummer  session.  Write  for  Catalog.  ^^—jd^^*. 
^Registrar,  Box  254,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey  JJ^^ii^B^M 

CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Enter 
June  4  or  October  1.  Write  for  catalog. 

R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 

MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

1    Graduates  outstanding  in  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Bemedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes. 
Beautiful  campus.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all.  Sum- 
mer School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  S.  Tippetts,  Ph.D.,  Box  H,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

PEDDIE 

1    College  preparatory.  Grade  6-12.  Endowed;  fully  accred- 
ited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  required. 
RAll  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  —  separate  dorm. 
|2S0  acres.  Summer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  request. 
Dr.  C.  0.  Morong.  Headm.,  Box  4-B,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited  grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious 
military  program.   Preparatory  or  general.  Small  classes. 
KOTC.  Sports  for  all;  gym.  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
ities. Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 

Dir.  of  Admissions,  569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 

MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

1    For  girls.   Thorough  college  preparation.   Also  general 
Icourses.  Music  emphasized.  Art,  secretarial.  College  town 
advantages.  Biding.  Skiing.  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
Bendieck   method   for  posture.    National   enrollment.  79th 
iyear.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  B.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.   George  W.    Emerson,   Box  43,   Northampton,  Mass. 

NORTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Thirty-two  years'  experience  in  preparing  girls  for  lead- 
ing  colleges.    Beautiful    12-acre   campus   overlooking  the 
Conn.  Biver  Valley.  Outdoor  life.  Biding.  Winter  Sports. 

Summer  School  of  French.  Dorothy  M.  Bement. 

Sarah  B.  Whitaker,  Principals.  Box  H,  Northampton,  Mass. 

BARTRAM  IN  FLORIDA 

\    For  girls.  College  preparation  of  highest  standards.  Fully 
(accredited:  graduates  in  leading  colleges.  Boarding  dept 
grades  6-12.  Extra-curricular  music,  art.  dramatics,  pool 
■  and  ocean  swimming.  Dances.  Trips,  outings.  Booklet. 
Olga  M.  Pratt  (Vassar),  Jacksonville  7,  Fla. 

OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music.  Art.  Speech. 
Grades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life 
Winter  sports.  Biding.  Beautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen,  Box  120,  Vassalboro.  Maine 

ASHLEY  HALL 

li    Girls,  grades  8-12.   Fully  accredited.   College  prepara- 
tory and  general  courses.  Excellent  departments  of  music, 
jart,  dramatics.   Mild  climate,  year-round  outdoor  sports. 
Irlding;  pool.  Catalog. 

Miss  Caroline  Pardue,  Hdm.,  Box  248-H,  Charleston  15,  S.C. 

DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  day;  enrollment  90.  Grades  7.  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.   Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,   friendly  atmosphere.   Beautiful  country  campu9 
'2  nr.  Boston.  Biding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Main 
Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann.  Head.  Box  X.  Wellesley  81.  Mass. 

FERRY  HALL 

I    Outstanding  hoarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12.  near 
[Chicago.  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colleges  & 
(universities  since  1869.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  average  12 
■Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Catalog 
Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal,  Box  17.  Lake  Forest,  III. 

STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

87th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory  J  8th- 12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art.  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  Instruction  in  riding.  Skiing.  Mcnsen- 
dieek  for  posture.  150  acres.  .Modern  fireproof  building. 

Mrs.  George  Waldo  Emerson,  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

KEMPER  HALL 


SAINT  MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 

An  Episcopal  school  for  girls,  grades  9  to  12  preparing 
for  all  leading  colleges.  located  In  Scenic  White  Mountains. 
Art.  Music.  Hiding.  Tennis.  Sports.  Vigorous  ski  program. 
Accessible  to  Boston  and  New  York  City.  Catalog. 
Mary  Harley  Jenks,  Principal,  Box  M,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


JR.  COLLEGES -MEN 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


JR.  COLLEGES-GIRLS 


ENDICOTT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two  Year  College  Courses  for  Young  Women.  Fully  Ac- 
credited. Awards  A. A.  and  A  S.  Degrees.  College  Transfer. 
Terminal  and  Pre -professional  Courses.  Internship  Project. 
Guidance.  Placement.  Shore  Campus.  Nr.  Boston.  All  Sports. 

Eleanor  Tupper.  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Beverly,  Massachusetts 


FAIRFAX  HALL 

An  old  Virginia  school  In  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Accredited  4  years  high  school.  2  years  college.  Liberal 
arts,  secretarial,  music,  art.  dramatics,  home  ec,  int. 
dec.  Sports,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

Wm.  B.  Gates.  Pres..  Box  M-564,  Park  Sta..  Waynesboro.  Va. 


FOREIGN  SCHOOLS -GIRLS 


LA  CHATELAINIE 

St.  Blaise,  Neuchatel.  Switzerland.  Est.  1880.  Prepara- 
tory &  Finishing  School  for  girls  13-21.  College  Board 
prep.  Languages,  nome  ec.  &  secretarial  courses.  All  sports. 
Optional  winter  &  summer  at  Gstaad.  Tours  to  Italy. 
France.  Also  summer  courses.      Dr.  A.  M.  Jobin,  Principal 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


„..nr.i  I  Since  1S94  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
A  SIHUUL  \  —  to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
roD  flRI  ^  trained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
rUK  ulKLo  Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
miles  from  NYC— country  and  cosmopolitan 
living.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  sports,  rid- 
ing, all  activities.  New  Pictorial  Booklet. 
Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe,  BA.,  MA.,  Hdm. 


SUMMIT 
NEW  JERSEY 


RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION  FOR  GIRLS 

Includes  Music.  Art.  Dramatics.  Dance,  Outdoor  Ath- 
letics. Affiliated  with  Biverdale  School  for  Boys. 

Jean  H.  Garten,  Admissions  Officer 

Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  71.        Phone  Kl  3-2800 


HEWLETT  SCHOOL 

Long  Island  School  for  Girls  6-18.  Est.  1915.  Thorough 
college  preparation,  Balanced  general  course.  Dramatics, 
art.  music  Small  classes.  Complete  sports  program.  Biding. 
Country  campus.  Homelike.  Accred.  by  N.Y.  Bd.  of  Begents. 
Jeanette  M.  Sullivan,  Headmistress,  East  Islip,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


HANNAH  MORE  ACADEMY 

Girls.  Grades  7  12.  Boarding  and  day.  Accredited.  College 
preparatory.  Study  plan  "A"  for  colleges  requiring  C.E.E.B. 
exams.  Plan  "B"  for  ot her  colleges.  Small  c  lasses.  Congenial 
atmosphere.  Art.  music,  riding,  sports.  Est.  1832.  Catalog. 

Victor  H.  Cain.  Headmaster.  Reisterstown.  Maryland 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress,  Box  M.  Providence.  R.  I. 
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COMPETITION:  THE  SPARK  OF  OIL  PROGRESS 
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THE  POLITICS 
OF  REVENGE 


SAMUEL  LUBELL 

The  only  political  forecaster  who  has 
proved  uniformly  right  during  the  last  four 
years  analyzes  the  voting  patterns 
which  may  decide  the  coming  election. 

IN  THE  spring  of  1952  I  tried  a  little  ex- 
periment in  the  psychology  of  voting.  I  had 
long  been  interested  in  the  Stuyvesant  Town 
housing  project  because  it  comes  close  to  being 
a  cross-section  of  New  York  City's  varied  ethnic 
elements  and  because  its  vote  tends  to  break 
almost  even  in  Presidential  elections.  Learning 
that  Louis  Harris  of  the  Elmo  Roper  organiza- 
tion lived  there  I  asked  him  to  bring  together 
several  of  his  neighbors  for  a  political  bull 
session. 

Three  of  the  persons  he  invited  showed  up: 
two  were  white-collar  workers,  while  the  third 
was  a  storekeeper.  Before  they  arrived,  1  had 
told  Harris  that,  after  learning  how  his  neigh- 
bors intended  to  vote,  I  would  ask  one  question 
which  I  thought  would  reveal  why  they  felt  as 
they  did:  "How  did  you  feel  about  the  Civil  War 
in  Spain  which  Franco  won?" 


The  responses  of  the  three  men  fell  into  a 
remarkably  precise  pattern.  The  storekeeper, 
who  had  announced  he  "never"  would  vote 
Republican,  felt  "the  Spanish  Civil  War  was 
when  World  War  II  really  started.  It  was  the 
first  test  of  Democracy  against  Fascism,"  lie 
argued.  "We  should  have  helped  the  Loyalist 
government  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  who 
were  on  Franco's  side." 

One  of  his  two  neighbors  disagreed  vehe- 
mently. To  him  the  Spanish  Civil  War  had  been 
a  struggle  of  atheism  versus  Christianity,  with 
Russia  as  the  enemy.  "We  should  never  have  rec- 
ognized Russia,"  he  contended.  "It  was  a  mistake 
to  get  into  the  last  war  as  an  ally  of  Russia.  I  was 
born  a  Democrat  but  I'm  voting  Republican  this 
time.  I  want  Acheson  and  those  Reds  cleaned 
out  of  Washington." 

The  third  man,  who  was  not  a  native  New 
Yorker,  wavered  between  these  extremes.  He  had 
sided  with  the  Spanish  Loyalist  regime  against 
Franco.  He  also  felt  that  Russia  had  been  a  valu- 
able ally  during  the  war,  though  he  distrusted  her 
now.  A  stanch  Roosevelt  supporter,  he  was  ready 
to  vote  for  Eisenhower  but  "not  for  a  Taft  Repub- 
lican." 

The  reactions  of  these  three  Stuyvesant  Town 
residents  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
nearly  all  of  us  are  political  prisoners  of  the  past. 
Although  we  may  not  be  conscious  of  it,  much  of 
Copyright  ©  1956  by  Samuel  Lubell 
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our  thinking  still  is  dominated  by  attitudes 
formed  in  the  1935-40  period  when  World  War 
II  was  brewed. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  uproar  that  was 
kicked  up  over  General  MacArthur's  views  on 
how  the  Korean  War  should  be  fought.  A  siz- 
able part  of  the  population  attacked— or  sup- 
ported— MacArthur  less  because  of  the  strategic 
merits  or  faults  of  his  views  than  because  of  how 
these  people  felt  about  Adolf  Hitler. 

As  our  Pacific  commander  during  World  War 
II.  MacArthur  became  a  symbol  of  the  strategy 
which  proposed  defeating  Japan  rather  than 
Germany  first.  This  "Asia  First"  strategy  ap- 
pealed to  the  old  "isolationists"  partly  because  it 
enabled  them  to  give  expression  to  their  hostility 
to  Russia.  Also  the  ethnic  elements  which  re- 
sisted entering  a  war  against  Germany  and  Italy 
preferred  to  focus  upon  Japan  as  the  chief 
enemy. 

After  World  War  I  we  acted  in  much  the  same 
way.  From  Warren  Harding  to  Gerald  Nye  the 
debate  over  American  foreign  policy  was  domi- 
nated more  by  a  vengeful  desire  to  fix  blame 
upon  who  and  what  had  got  us  into  World 
War  I  than  upon  what  needed  to  be  done  to 
prevent  a  new  war. 

Why  this  curious  American  passion  for  re- 
fighting  wars  that  are  past?  It  has  not  always 
characterized  the  American  temperament.  We 
have  been  able  to  fight  several  wars— the  highly 
unpopular  conflict  of  1812,  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish-American  Wars— and  let  them  slide  into 
history  once  they  were  over.  Only  the  Civil  War 
and  the  two  world  wars  have  lain  like  indigesti- 
ble lumps  on  the  American  stomach. 

These  three  wars  were  long,  bloody,  costly 
affairs.  But— more  important— each  was  some- 
thing of  a  civil  war  to  at  least  part  of  our 
population.  The  conflicts  which  were  easily 
assimilated  into  our  historical  blood  stream  did 
not  outrage  any  important  ethnic  element  in 
the  country.  By  contrast,  the  Avars  with  Ger- 
many—as well  as  the  Civil  War— upset  the  ethnic 
balance  in  the  country.  Each  of  these  three 
Armageddons  left  behind  an  element  in  the 
population  whose  feelings  rendered  them  ripe 
for  a  politics  of  revenge. 

HOW    MCCARTHY  HAPPENED 

IF  T  H  I  S  analysis  is  sound,  then  the  making 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  not  being  obstructed, 
as  is  so  widely  believed,  by  a  lack  of  public 
awareness  of  our  responsibilities  of  world  leader- 
ship. The  essential  difficulty  is  that  our  inter- 
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ventions  in  world  affairs  tend  to  drive  some  part 
of  the  population  into  revolt  against  the  results 
of  those  policies. 

If  Senators  like  McCarthy,  Jenner,  Welker,  or 
Bridges  try  to  discredit  every  form  of  interna- 
tional action,  it  is  not  because  they  believe  we 
can  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Pri- 
marily it  is  because  their  political  appeal  is 
aimed  at  those  who  are  disillusioned  by  the 
failures  or  frustrations  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Perhaps  we  should  stop  calling  such  politicians 
"isolationists."  A  more  meaningful  and  accurate 
term  would  be  to  describe  them  as  the  "disillu- 
sionists." 

Many  people  have  wondered,  for  example, 
how  Senator  McCarthy  could  represent  the  same 
state  which  backed  Fighting  Bob  La  Follette 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  a  re- 
formist crusade  that  made  Wisconsin  the  symbol 
of  everything  progressive  in  American  political 
life.  The  explanation  is  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  La  Follette  heritage:  those  who  were 
drawn  to  La  Follette  by  his  fight  for  economic 
liberalism  and  those— mainly  German-Americans 
—who  were  attracted  by  his  opposition  to  World 
War  I.  When  the  1938  election  tore  this  heritage 
apart,  McCarthy  cast  his  political  lot  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  been  born  and  lived 
his  entire  life— the  German-Americans.  In  doing 
so  he  rejected  La  Follette's  economic  liberalism 
but  fell  heir  to  La  Follette's  role  as  the  father 
of  modern  American  isolationism  and  as  a 
politician  of  revenge. 

Despite  their  differences  in  personal  motiva- 
tions, the  two  men  wound  up  espousing  much 
the  same  viewpoint  toward  world  affairs.  Each 
set  out  to  turn  himself  into  an  avenger  of  "a  war 
that  had  been  fought  in  vain"  and  "a  peace  that 
was  lost  at  the  conference  table."  La  Follette, 
in  line  with  his  economic  bias,  blamed  the  first 
world  war  on  a  "conspiracy"  of  munitions- 
makers  and  bankers.  McCarthy,  facing  in  an- 
other direction  economically,  has  tried  to  blame 
the  second  world  Avar  on  a  "conspiracy"  of 
Communists  and  New  Dealers. 

In  his  attack  on  General  Marshall,  who  had 
been  the  architect  of  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
McCarthy  blamed  "America's  Retreat  from  Vic- 
torv"  upon  a  "conspiracy  on  a  scale  so  immense 
as  to  dwarf  any  previous  such  venture  in  the 
history  of  man.  .  .  ."  La  Follette's  assault  on  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  almost  as  indiscriminate 
—"A  treaty  that  is  Without  parallel  in  all  history 
as  a  spoils-grabbing  compact  of  greed  and  hate." 

Clearly  what  gave  both  La  Follette  and  Mc- 
Carthy flame  and  substance  were  the  prejudices 
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and  emotions  of  the  people  they  represented. 
One  can  go  into  any  German-American  com- 
munity in  the  country  and  find  that  a  talk  with 
typical  residents  becomes  a  virtual  playback  of 
McCarthy's  speeches.  In  all  of  these  communi- 
ties the  belief  is  generally  accepted  that  "the 
big  mistake"  of  American  foreign  policy  was  "in 
getting  into  the  two  world  wars."  This  sense  of 
disillusionment  is  sharpened  by  the  widespread 
feeling  that  we  were  "tricked  into"  both  wars 
"against  America's  real  interests."  Usually  peo- 
ple feel  we  were  "hoodwinked  by  propaganda," 
but  many  persons  are  inclined  to  believe  "there 
really  may  have  been  a  conspiracy"  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all. 

In  such  communities  the  Democratic  party  is 
commonly  assailed  as  "the  party  which  can't  stay 
out  of  war."  One  often  runs  into  expressions 
of  violent  distrust  of  both  Russia  and  England. 
In  all  of  these  communities  one  also  finds  a 
burning  desire  to  vindicate  their  opposition  to 
the  last  war.  The  way  the  peace  has  turned  out 
is  often  cited  as  proof  that  "Germany  and  Russia 
should  have  been  allowed  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves  without  our  getting  involved." 
McCarthy  and  his  investigations  are  welcomed 
by  many  voters  as  proof  that  they  knew  all  along 
who  America's  real  enemies  were. 

The  ethnic  conflicts  that  are  stirred  up  by 
events  abroad  do  not  reflect  divided  patriotism 
between  this  country  and  ancestral  homelands. 
The  main  problem,  I  believe,  is  one  of  assimila- 
tion, and  racial  and  religious  tolerance,  here  at 
home. 

FOR  the  strongest  single  force  driving  every 
immigrant  group  is  the  desire  to  be  accepted  as 
Americans.  This  drive  is  the  key  to  their 
politics.  Whatever  helps— or  hurts— the  assimila- 
tion of  the  group  will  determine  eventually  its 
party  allegiance.  Until  World  War  I  this  strug- 
gle for  acceptance  as  Americans  was  primarily 
a  domestic  affair.  Since  1914,  though,  the  wars 
abroad  and  our  own  military  involvement  in 
those  struggles  have  had  a  heavy  impact  in  help- 
ing or  hurting  the  assimilation  of  many  ethnic 
elements.  This  is  the  prime  reason  why  these 
groups  react  so  strongly  to  events  abroad. 

European  writers  have  often  joked  about  the 
fondness  of  Americans  for  considering  them- 
selves "more  equal  than  anyone  else."  Because 
of  our  heritage  of  immigration,  most  of  us  are 
also  under  some  compulsion  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  "more  American  than  other  Americans." 
It  would  almost  seem  that  the  more  painful  the 
frustrations  endured  by  any  immigrant  group  in 


its  efforts  to  be  Americanized,  the  more  violent 
is  its  recoil  of  patriotism.  Currently,  the  very 
fact  that  the  patriotism  of  some  groups  was  sus- 
pect during  the  war  appears  to  strengthen  their 
desire  to  seek  vindication,  with  the  war  over, 
through  demonstrations  of  super-patriotism. 

Viewed  in  this  emotional  frame,  one  can  also 
appreciate  why  the  "red"  issue  exerts  so  power- 
ful a  political  appeal  among  Catholics.  Their 
religious  teachings,  of  course,  would  tend  to 
range  Catholics  in  militant  opposition  to  any- 
thing associated  with  Communism.  In  addition, 
the  Communist  issue  is  almost  the  first  political 
cause  which  has  given  Catholics  generally  the 
chance  to  feel  more  American  than  other  Amer- 
icans. In  the  past,  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  Catholics  was  hurt  by  their  religion.  In  terms 
of  the  present  cold  war,  however,  Catholicism 
and  the  American  struggle  against  Russia  merge 
as  one. 

This  change  emerges  dramatically  if  one  con- 
trasts the  writings  of  two  Catholic  leaders, 
Bishop  John  Ireland,  whose  influence  was  so 
great  roughly  sixty  years  ago,  and  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 

Ireland,  whose  jurisdiction  embraced  much 
of  the  Midwest,  was  constantly  on  the  defensive. 
He  preached  temperance  to  refute  the  widely 
held  belief  that  all  Catholics  liked  whisky:  he 
voted  Republican  to  challenge  the  stereotype 
that  all  Catholics  were  Democrats.  Denouncing 
pacifism,  he  urged  that  Catholics  prove  them- 
selves "the  first  patriots  of  the  land."  The 
one  theme  that  dominated  his  writings  was  this 
need  to  show  other  Americans  that  Catholicism 
was  not  an  alien  force,  hostile  to  American  insti- 
tutions. 

In  the  postwar  writings  of  Cardinal  Spellman, 
though,  one  finds  an  untroubled  identification 
of  Catholicism  and  Americanism.  In  What 
America  Means  to  Me,  Spellman  ends  his  eulogy 
of  this  country  with  a  "land  of  loveliness  which 
by  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  is  the  last 
unfailing  hope  of  embattled  humanity  struggling 
against  the  menace  of  atheistic  Communism." 

Historians  writing  in  the  future  may  look 
back  on  the  "treason"  agitation  of  recent  years 
as  a  manifestation  of  a  nationalistic  hysteria, 
which  distracted  and  divided  us  at  so  critical 
a  period.  But  these  historians  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  much  of  the  "loyalty"  battle 
has  really  been  a  clash  of  conflicting  ways  to 
show  one's  patriotism  and  to  be  accepted  as 
Americans— a  drive  which,  in  the  long  run,  must 
be  a  unifying  force. 

Unfortunately,   while   our   political  parties 
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have  often  served  to  unify  us,  they  also  help 
divide  us,  as  will  he  seen  by  examining  the 
curious  dilemma  that  confronts  Richard  Nixon. 


THE    NIXON  DILEMMA 

ON  E  of  the  odd  features  of  the  Eisenhower 
Presidency  has  been  the  fact  that  it  has 
had  a  Vice  President  who  was  so  much  more 
controversial  politically  than  the  President  him- 
self.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  one 
considers  how  lightly  we  take  our  Vice  Presi- 
dents. Thomas  Marshall,  who  was  Woodrow 
Wilson's  Vice  President,  probably  caught  the 
prevailing  attitude  with  his  habit  of  calling  out 
to  Capitol  visitors  who  peered  into  his  office, 
"If  you're  not  coming  in,  throw  me  a  peanut." 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  paradox?  Basically,  it  is  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  voters  Nixon  sharpens  the  very  issue 
that  Eisenhower  has  blurred.  It  was  the  "red" 
issue  which  first  soared  Nixon  into  the  publicity 
firmament.  On  the  surface  this  issue  appears 
deceptively  simple.  Virtually  everyone  agrees 
that  Communists  should  not  be  employed  by 
the  government.  The  controversy  seems  mainly 
over  the  procedures  that  should  be.  employed  in 
purging  Washington  of  Soviet  sympathizers. 

But  if  differences  over  method  were  all  that 
were  at  stake,  the  "red"  issue  would  not  be 
fought  over  so  fiercely.  Actually,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  "loyalty"  battle  has  been  over 
method.  In  my  interviewing  of  voters  I  find 
almost  invariably  that  the  angriest  outbursts 
against  Communists  are  voiced  in  areas  where 
opposition  to  our  entering  World  War  II  was 
strongest.  Invariably  as  well,  the  loudest  out- 
cries against  "McCarthyism"  and  "witch  hunt- 
ing" come  from  those  who  were  most  ardent  for 
our  intervention  in  that  war. 

In  short,  what  makes  the  Communist  issue  so 
explosive  politically  is  that  it  revives  all  the 
animosities  and  loyalties  of  the  1935-40  period, 
when  the  American  people  were  debating  so 
furiously  among  themselves  whether  Hitler's 
Germany  or  Stalin's  Russia  was  our  mortal  foe 
—a  question  that  was  posed  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  In  the  end,  of  course, 
Pearl  Harbor  forced  the  decision,  but  long  be- 
fore that  millions  of  Americans  aligned  them- 
selves on  one  side  or  the  other.  And  those  who 
felt  most  strongly  about  the  issue  have  been  at 
political  odds  since. 

Nor  are  ethnic  emotions  alone  at  stake.  The 
long  debate  over  our  involvement  in  the  war 
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coincided  with  the  period  of  fiercest  agitation 
over  the  New  Deal's  domestic  economic  policies. 
Inevitably  the  two  struggles  merged.  As  a  result, 
two  conflicting  chains  of  emotional  symbols  were 
left  in  people's  minds— two  streams  of  memories 
which  even  today  are  still  like  so  many  positive 
and  negative  particles  of  political  energy.  Any 
politician— or  issue— who  electrifies  these  mem- 
ories causes  them  to  polarize  in  antagonistic 
directions. 

Eisenhower  has  been  insulated  from  this  con- 
flict by  the  fact  that  he  is  both  a  Republican 
and  is  identified  in  people's  emotions  with  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy.  Nixon,  though,  was  picked  for  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  largely  in  the  belief 
that  as  "the  man  who  put  Alger  Hiss  in  prison" 
he  would  help  the  GOP  dramatize  the  Com- 
munists-in-government  issue. 

NIXON'S  efforts  to  gain  recognition  for  his 
anti-Communist  activities  are,  in  many  ways,  a 
small-scale  model  of  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  whole  Republican  party.  Largely  because 
the  last  three  wars  were  fought  under  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  the  Republicans  have  won  the 
support  of  nearly  all  of  the  disillusioned  elements 
who  opposed  those  wars.  The  Republican 
dilemma  is  how  to  keep  the  votes  of  this  follow- 
ing, without  becoming  a  prisoner  of  the  disillu- 
sionment it  harbors. 

Usually  this  conflict  is  pictured  as  a  clash  of 
personalities,  as  if  it  could  be  resolved  by  read- 
ing McCarthy  out  of  the  party  or  by  changing 
the  views  of  Senator  William  Knowland,  or  of 
Senator  Styles  Bridges  and  others.  What  is  gen- 
erally overlooked  is  that  every  political  party 
is  shackled  to  its  own  following,  and  that  no 
party  can  be  remade  much  faster  than  the  minds 
of  its  supporters. 

Any  rational  person  could  put  together  a  thick 
book  of  factual  evidence  showing  how  un- 
founded are  the  stereotypes  that  go  into  the 
"liberal"  and  "conservative"  chains  of  prejudice. 
Also,  of  course,  all  of  these  symbols  were  never 
accepted  by  all  Democrats  or  all  Republicans. 
Many  liberals,  for  example,  hated  Russia  and 
everything  it  stood  for.  Many  anti-New  Deal 
businessmen  were  ardent  supporters  of  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policy.  Still,  it  was  largely  in  terms 
of  these  prejudices  that  the  Roosevelt  and  anti- 
Roosevelt  coalitions  took  shape. 

And  it  is  in  terms  of  these  old  symbols  that 
the  conflict  within  the  Republican  party  over 
foreign  policy  can  best  be  understood.  One  GOP 
faction  is  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  coali- 
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tion  of.  disillusionment  which  was  forged  dur- 
ing the  years  of  opposition  to  Roosevelt.  Hence 
their  constant  efforts  to  extend  the  old  and  anti- 
New  Deal  symbols  into  attacks  on  UNESCO,  or 
to  weaken  the  Presidency  through  the  Bricker 
Amendment,  or  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  the  fed- 
eral government's  taxing  powers,  or  to  link  all 
these  causes  with  a  new  "states'  rights"  philoso- 
phy, as  espoused  by  Clarence  Manion. 

But  disillusionment  is  not  the  stuff  of  which 
responsible  government  is  made.  Keeping  alive 
the  anti-Roosevelt  symbols  also  keeps  alive  the 
distrusts  of  Britain  and  other  of  our  allies.  It 
militates  constantly  against  a  constructive  foreign 
policy.  If  the  Republican  party  is  to  regain  its 
old  status  as  the  majority  party  in  the  country, 
the  moderate  Republicans  feel  the  GOP  must 
break  out  of  this  old  orbit  of  negativism  and 
stand  for  a  positive  foreign  policy. 

CONVERSIONS    COME  HARD 

EISENHOWER  has  made  appreciable 
progress  toward  this  goal.  Still  the  claims  of 
the  past  have  been  too  strong  for  an  overnight, 
revolutionary  overhauling  of  the  GOP.  The 
political  force  of  such  symbols  as  "Yalta"  or  "Big 
Business,"  or  of  names  like  MacArthur  and 
Roosevelt,  or  of  issues  like  the  "Communists  in 
government"  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  mere 
incantation  will  touch  off  a  whole  chain  reaction 
of  emotional  feeling.  Nor  is  this  any  indication 
of  a  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  voters. 
All  voting  is  an  emotional  experience,  for  ditch 
diggers  and  professors  alike. 

One  dramatic  case  history  can  be  seen  in  New 
York  City's  voting.  Nearly  halt  of  Gotham's 
population  is  Catholic,  while  another  fourth  is 
Jewish.  Threatened  as  they  were  by  Hitlerism, 
Jews  generally  were  among  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy.  Among 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  many  of  the 
elements  inclined  to  "isolationism"  or  most 
strongly  opposed  to  Soviet  Russia. 

One  would  expect  these  conflicting  feelings 
over  foreign  policy  to  be  evident  in  voting  for 
national  offices.  But  the  election  returns  show 
it  has  affected  even  the  voting  for  municipal 
posts  as  well. 

If  one  ranks  the  assembly  districts  in  Brook- 
lyn in  the  order  of  strength  they  showed  in  five 
elections,  spanning  the  1916-51  period,  a  remark- 
ably consistent  correlation  emerges.  The  eight 
districts  giving  Eisenhower  his  highest  per- 
centages were  those  where  Senator  Irving  Ives 
did  best  against  Herbert  Lehman  in  1946  and 


where  Vincent  Impellitteri  ran  best  lor  mayor  in 
1950.  All  but  one  of  these  eight  districts  are 
also  among  the  eight  Brooklyn  districts  which 
turned  in  the  lowest  vote  for  both  Henry  Wal- 
lace in  1948  and  Rudolph  Halley  in  his  1951 
race  for  president  of  the  City  Council. 

In  contrast,  among  the  eight  districts  where 
Eisenhower  fared  worst,  all  but  two  are  also  the 
eight  poorest  voting  areas  for  both  Ives  and 
Impellitteri.  All  but  two  are  among  Wallace's 
and  Halley's  highest  districts.  In  ethnic  make-up 
this  second  group  of  assembly  districts  is  pre- 
dominantly Jewish,  while  the  group  favoring 
Eisenhower,  Ives,  and  Impellitteri  covers  the 
most  heavily  Catholic  areas  in  Brooklyn. 

The  remarkable  consistency  in  voting  for  such 
varied  candidates  explodes  a  number  of  widely 
shared  illusions  about  the  psychology  of  voting. 

For  example,  there  is  the  myth  of  the  so-called 
"independent"  voter.  Both  Halley  and  "Impy"— 
as  Impellitteri  came  to  be  known— were  elected 
on  independent  tickets  in  revolts  against  Tam- 
many Hall.  Most  New  Yorkers  have  assumed 
that  the  same  "independent"  voters  elected  both 
men.  Actually,  though  a  few  voting  precincts 
can  be  found  where  both  men  ran  strong,  in  the 
main  Impy  was  strongest  where  Halley  was 
weakest  and  vice  versa. 

Of  the  fourteen  assembly  districts  in  the  whole 
city  which  Halley  won  by  a  clear  majority  in  a 
three-way  race,  all  but  four  fall  among  Impellit- 
teri's  lowest  fourteen  districts.  Clearly,  two  con- 
flicting streams  of  insurgency  were  at  work,  one 
stemming  primarily  from  Catholic  voting  ele- 
ments, the  other  mainly  from  Jewish  areas.  The 
widely  held  image  of  the  free-wheeling  "inde- 
pendent" voter,  who  is  above  partisan  emotions, 
fits  neither  group.  The  returns  show  that  even 
when  voters  turn  "independent,"  they  do  so 
within  the  pattern  of  their  cultural  conditioning. 
Most  people  who  type  themselves  as  "inde- 
pendent" voters  today  really  are  part  of  some 
voting  stream  and  they  shift  with  that  stream. 

This  case  history  of  New  York's  voting  under- 
cuts still  another  widely  held  illusion— that 
Eisenhower's  1952  victory  was  primarily  "a  vote 
for  the  man."  Certainly  Eisenhower  gained  votes 
because  of  personal  popularity.  But  the  close 
parallel  between  his  support  and  that  of  Ives 
indicates  that  the  1952  break  among  Democrats 
reflected  a  resurgence  of  many  of  the  grievances 
of  1946.  Of  the  eighteen  New  York  assembly 
districts  where  Eisenhower  gained  more  than  10 
per  cent  over  1948,  twelve  show  a  difference  of 
only  3  per  cent  or  less  from  the  Ives  1946  vote. 

Since    Eisenhower    cracked    the  Democratic 
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ranks  all  over  the  country,  his  election  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  single  voting  element.  Still, 
it  is  something  of  an  optical  illusion  to  see 
his  election  as  a  victory  for  the  internationalist 
viewpoint  in  foreign  policy.  Eisenhower's  nomi- 
nation, it  i>  true,  was  engineered  by  the  "inter- 
nationalist" Republican  wing,  but  some  of  his 
most  spectacular  gains  came  in  areas  which  have 
been  the  strongest  centers  of  isolationist  senti- 
ment in  the  past. 

The  extent  to  which  Eisenhower's  victory 
tapped  the  old  "isolationist"  wellsprings 
throughout  the  country  can  be  seen  in  how  he 
fared  in  areas  where  William  Lemke,  Father 
Coughlin's  candidate,  ran  strongest  in  1936  and 
in  how  closely  the  Eisenhower  vote  matches 
W  endell  Willkie's  vote  in  1940.  The  thirty  pre- 
cincts in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  which  Lemke  won 
in  1936  gave  Truman  53  per  cent  of  their  vote 
in  1948.  Stevenson  sank  to  30  per  cent  in  1952, 
which  was  not  too  different  from  the  25  per  cent 
that  Roosevelt  pulled  in  1940. 

In  Iowa,  to  cite  one  more  example,  Al  Smith 
won  500-odd  precincts  in  1928.  These  precincts 
reflected  two  main  sources  of  Democratic 
strength,  German-Americans,  who  were  largely 
Catholic,  and  areas  which  had  been  settled  from 
the  South.  In  1940  these  two  streams  divided 
sharply,  with  175  of  the  precincts  swinging  Re- 
publican. In  1948  Truman  recovered  130  of 
them,  but  in  1952  Stevenson  could  hold  only  five 
of  the  130. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  "isolationist" 
support  that  one  must  measure  how  much  Eisen- 
hower has  accomplished  in  converting  the  GOP 
to  a  new  outlook  in  foreign  policy. 

WITHIN  the  Republican  party,  foreign 
policy  might  be  said  to  play  almost  the  same  part 
that  the  civil-rights  issue  does  inside  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Democratic  emphasis  on  civil 
rights  grew  out  of  Roosevelt's  success  in  winning 
the  support  of  Negroes  and  other  elements  sensi- 
tive to  discrimination.  The  issue  both  won  votes 
for  the  Democrats  and  divided  the  party  inter- 
nally at  the  same  time.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
"isolationist"  issue  does  with  the  Republicans. 

In  broad  outline  Eisenhower,  of  course,  has 
followed  pretty  much  the  policies  laid  down  by 
the  Truman  Administration.  What  is  not  so 
widely  appreciated  is  that  he  also  has  moved 
closer  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  old  "isolationists." 
The  doctrine  of  "massive  retaliation"  is  a  sizable 
stride  toward  the  reliance  on  sea  and  air  power 
which  Hoover  and  Taft  sought  to  popularize. 
Also,  while  Eisenhower  has  avoided  any  drastic 
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repudiation  of  our  internationalist  role,  he  has 
pointed  American  policy  in  the  direction  of  "dis- 
engaging" ourselves  from  some  of  our  commit- 
ments abroad. 

The  fairest  way  of  summing  up  the  Eisen- 
hower foreign  policy  might  be  to  say  that  it 
reflects  a  "slow  double  turn."  Eisenhower,  him- 
self, has  turned  somewhat  to  meet  the  "isola- 
tionist" viewpoint  in  the  Republican  party, 
while  the  disillusionists  have  turned  somewhat 
more  to  meet  him.  Numerous  evidences  of  this 
can  be  cited.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  single 
change  is  evident  in  the  Republican  attitude 
toward  foreign  aid. 

When  Harold  Stassen  appeared  before  a 
Senate  committee  to  be  confirmed  as  Foreign 
Overseas  Administrator  the  first  question  shot 
at  him  by  a  ranking  Republican  was:  "When 
are  you  going  to  end  all  this  foreign  aid?" 

While  Stassen  was  trying  to  reply,  another 
Republican  threw  a  second  barb:  "I  hope  you 
realize  you're  only  being  confirmed  for  a  six- 
months'  job."  At  that  time  the  foreign-aid  agency 
was  scheduled  to  expire  the  following  June. 
While  the  extension  of  the  foreign-aid  and 
reciprocal-trade  programs  was  effected  largely 
through  Democratic  votes  and  only  after  con- 
cessions to  opponents  of  the  measures,  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
voted  for  foreign  aid  in  1955. 

How  much  of  this  astonishing  change  can  be 
credited  to  the  expectation,  at  the  time,  that 
Eisenhower  would  run  in  1956?  How  much  of  it 
represents  a  lasting  change? 

A  rough  judgment  can  be  drawn  from  an 
analysis  of  Congressional  roll  calls  since  1941. 
In  that  year  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  voted  against  both 
Selective  Service  and  Lend-Lease.  Since  1953  the 
proportion  of  Republicans  voting  "no"  on 
foreign  aid  has  been  more  than  halved.  Both 
in  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  "no" 
vote  among  the  Republicans  had  dropped  below 
20  per  cent  by  1955.  In  the  Midwest  it  still 
hovered  around  the  two-thirds  mark. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  Midwestern  states  every 
Republican  voted  against  both  Selective  Service 
and  Lend-Lease.  If  one  contrasts  the  districts  in 
these  states  which  now  favor  foreign  aid  against 
those  which  do  not,  three  general  influences  seem 
at  work— party  support  for  Eisenhower,  the  de- 
gree of  urbanism,  and  the  ethnic  make-up  of  the 
district. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  all  but  one  of  the  eight 
"yes"  votes  in  1955  came  from  predominantly 
urban  districts,  while  five  of  the  six  "no"  votes 
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were  cast  by  Congressmen  from  largely  rural  dis- 
tricts. At  least  three  of  these  are  heavily  Ger- 
man in  make-up.  Much  this  same  correlation 
shows  up  in  Iowa,  where  three  of  the  four  "no" 
votes  came  from  heavily  German-American  dis- 
tricts. The  most  consistent  support  for  foreign 
aid  is  given  by  the  districts  embracing  the  city 
of  Des  Moines  and  southern  Iowa,  which  has 
the  lowest  proportion  of  foreign-born  in  the 
whole  state. 

AFTER    EISENHOWER.    WHAT  ? 

TH  E  line-up  of  individual  Indiana  seats 
provides  another  clue  to  why  Eisenhower 
has  been  able  to  convert  some  Republicans  but 
not  others.  The  four  districts  which  have  voted 
"no"  on  all  three  of  the  1953,  1954,  and  1955 
aid  bills  were  lost  by  the  Republicans  in  1948. 
The  two  Indiana  districts  which  have  voted 
"yes"  on  foreign  aid  since  Eisenhower  became 
President  staved  Republican  in  1948. 

The  1948  contest  was  the  one  vote  in  recent 
years  in  which  the  "  isolationist"  elements  had  no 
war  grievance  and  they  returned  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  spectacular  numbers.  This  return 
in  fact  provided  the  balance  of  votes  which 
elected  Truman  (as  I  have  shown  in  The  Future 
of  American  Politics).  To  many  Republican 
politicians  the  big  lesson  of  1948  was  how  heavy 
was  the  Republican  party's  dependence  on  the 
disillusionments  of  foreign  policv  to  offset  the 
GOP  weakness  on  economic  issues. 

The  economic  make-up  of  many  districts  is 
such  that  a  Republican  can  figure  on  winning 
only  by  exploiting  the  frustrations  stirred  by  our 
foreign  policv.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the 
third  district  (which  has  gone  Republican  in 
1946,  1950,  and  1952)  is  inhabited  mainlv  by- 
moderate-  to  low-income  workers.  However,  this 
district— the  locale  for  many  of  James  Farrell's 
novels— has  a  heavy  concentration  of  Irish 
families.  Fred  Busbey,  the  Republican  who  has 
won  the  seat  three  times,  has  relied  mainlv  on 
the  emotions  stirred  by  "  Communism"  to  over- 
come the  area's  pro-Democratic  economic  bias. 

This  seat-by-seat  analysis  of  Congressional  roll 
calls  leads  to  four  main  conclusions  as  to  the 
political  nature  of  "isolationism"  today: 

(1)  Much  of  it  represents  nothing  more  than 
the  opposition  of  members  of  Congress  to  what- 
ever a  President  of  another  party  proposes.  Be- 
tween 1952  and  1953  the  proportion  of  Repub- 
licans favoring  foreign  aid  jumped  from  47  to 
60  per  cent.  On  the  Democratic  side,  opposition 
to  foreign  aid  rose  sharply  after  Eisenhower's 


victory.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  votes 
against  the  1955  aid  bill  were  cast  in  the  South, 
compared  to  only  19  per  cent  in  1952. 

(2)  Despite  this  change,  a  Democrat  still  is 
more  likely  to  favor  foreign  aid  than  is  a  Repub- 
lican. In  the  1952  and  1954  elections  forty-six 
different  seats  shifted  between  the  parties.  In 
thirty-seven  districts  the  shift  brought  no  change 
in  how  the  district  was  voted  on  foreign  aid.  In 
eight  of  the  nine  remaining  seats  the  change 
from  Republican  to  Democrat  brought  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  our  foreign  polio-.  In 
only  one  case— the  ninth  district  in  Virginia— did 
the  defeat  of  a  Republican  bring  a  shift  from  a 
"yes"  to  a  "no"  vote. 

(3)  Generally  speaking,  "isolationist"  senti- 
ments linger  most  strongly  in  rural  rather  than 
urban  areas.  Some  of  this  may  reflect  a  hangover 
of  the  old  Populist  agitations  against  "the  money 
trust"  and  the  international  gold  standard.  Dan 
Reed's  district  in  western  New  York  was  a 
Populist  stronghold,  as  was  Dewey  Short's  dis- 
trict in  the  Missouri  Ozarks.  But  other  strong 
Populist  areas  divide  about  evenly  between  dis- 
tricts which  are  for  and  against  foreign  aid. 

(4)  At  least  a  third  of  the  rural  districts  voting 
against  foreign  aid  show  heavy  concentrations  of 
German- Americans.  In  1940  there  were  146 
counties  outside  the  South  where  Roosevelt's 
vote  dropped  at  least  twenty  percentage  points 
from  1936.  In  all  but  about  twenty,  the  census 
showed  German  as  the  first  or  second  strongest 
nationality.  Of  these  146  counties  121  are  in 
Republican  districts  which  have  been  against 
foreign  aid.  Onlv  fifteen  counties  are  in  GOP- 
held  districts  which  favor  foreign  aid. 

The  "hard  core"  of  Republican  "isolationism" 
in  sum,  will  be  found  in  districts  with  a  heavy 
German-American  background  or  where  the  Re- 
publicans have  come  to  rely  on  disillusionment 
over  foreign  policy  as  a  weapon  against  the  New 
Deal's  economic  appeal. 

Many  observers  feel  that  the  future  of  the 
Republican  party  hinges  upon  who  wins  the 
struggle  for  Presidential  succession  after  Eisen- 
hower leaves  the  White  House.  My  own  judg- 
ment, though,  is  that  further  progress  in  remak- 
ing the  Republican  party  hangs  primarilv  on 
its  success  in  strengthening  its  appeal  in  the 
country  on  economic  issues.  The  1956  election 
will  test  whether  the  Republican  partv  has  re- 
established itself  as  the  "party  of  prosperitv." 
If  the  GOP  remains  victorious,  "isolationism" 
should  decline  steadily.  But  if  the  GOP  loses, 
extremist  Republicans  can  be  expected  to  return 
to  a  politics  of  revenge. 
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By  WILLIAM  K.  ZINSSER 

Drawings  by  N.  M.  Bodecker 

HEN  I  went  out  to  Iowa  a  year  ago  to 
get  married,  I  wasn't  even  sure  that  there 
was  a  state  called  Iowa.  I  had  seen  the  Nile,  the 
Congo,  and  the  Ganges,  but  not  the  Mississippi. 
Beyond  that  river  lay  a  mysterious  land  of  waving 
wheat  and  stampeding  cattle.  According  to  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  the  corn  grew  as  high  as  an  ele- 
phant's eye,  and  this  seemed  very  high  to  some- 
one who  Had  seen  corn  only  on  the  cob— and  had 
never  been  able  to  look  an  elephant  in  the  eye. 

Whatever  would  I  talk  about  with  my  new 
relatives?  I  am  one  of  those  New  Yorkers  who 
spurn  the  call  of  the  suburbs,  with  all  their  robins 
and  roses.  I  stay  in  the  city  because  I  like  to  see 
the  new  plays  and  films,  operas  and  exhibits,  and 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  arts.  But  a  huge  area  of 
ignorance  remains— television.  I  don't  own  a 
TV  set.  At  the  time  of  our  wedding,  this  didn't 
matter.  The  folks  in  Iowa  didn't  have  television 
either.  So  we  talked  about  the  weather  and  the 
cost  of  living,  dogs  and  taxes,  neighbors  and 
politics. 

Well,  one  year  can  make  quite  a  difference  in 
this  coaxial  age.  When  we  went  back  to  Iowa 
last  fall,  the  house  had  changed.  In  a  corner  of 
the  living-room,  where  the  dog  used  to  sleep,  a 
television  set  now  stands.  I  tried  to  pretend  that 
I  didn't  notice,  but  it  was  no  use. 

"Have  you  seen  A  View  From  the  Bridge'  yet?" 
my  mother-in-law  asked,  eager  for  word  straight 
from  Broadway.  "We  saw  Arthur  Miller  on  tele- 
vision the  other  day,  and  he  made  it  sound  ab- 
sorbing. He  explained  how  he  tried  to  relate 
I  he  tragedy  of  a  Brooklyn  family  to  the  tragedies 
of  Greece  and  Rome— you  know,  with  a  chorus 
to  comment  on  the  action.  The  moderator  com- 
pared the  technique  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides." 

My  father-in-law  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  World 
Series.  I  confessed  that  it's  almost  impossible  for 
New  Yorkers  to  get  tickets  to  a  World  Series  held 


in  New  York,  but  that  I  had  glimpsed  a  few 
innings  poorly  by  craning  my  neck  around  some 
beer  drinkers  at  a  local  bar.  "Too  bad  you 
missed  it,"  he  said. 

"I'll  be  interested  to  hear  how  you  like  the 
movie  of  'Moby  Dick,'  "  my  mother-in-law  said. 
"We  saw  a  wonderful  interview  with  John 
Huston  on  Dave  Garroway's  show,  and  he  told 
us  how  he  filmed  the  whaling  sequences  oft  the 
Canary  Islands,  where  the  whalers  still  use  the 
same  phrases  as  the  old  New  Bedford  harpooners, 
like  'Thar  She  Blows!'  He  said  he  filmed  it  in  a 
new  process  to  make  it  look  like  those  old  whal- 
ing lithographs.  He  spoke  about  the  symbolism 
of  the  white  whale,  and  said  that  he  used 
Melville's  exact  words  in  many  passages." 

I  had  missed  Huston's  interview,  of  course,  and 
"Moby  Dick"  won't  be  released  for  months.  Con- 
versation swung  to  other  celebrities.  I  gathered 
that  every  person  who  even  carries  a  spear  onto 
a  Broadway  stage  appears  soon  afterwards  on 
Steve  Allen's  night  show.  Van  Heflin,  Ruth 
Gordon,  Michael  Redgrave,  Julie  Harris— every 
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star  of  the  new  theater  season  has  confided  his 
secrets  to  people  in  Iowa  and  forty-seven  other 
states,  but  not  to  me. 

My  mother-in-law  got  up  to  make  dinner,  and 
I  commented  that  she  was  wearing  a  very  chic 
dress. 

"That's  the  Y  line,"  she  said.  "We  heard  all 
about  it  on  the  'Home'  show.  Arlene  Francis 
had  this  designer  from  Dior's  studio  in  Paris  to 
explain  the  new  line.  I  got  my  winter  dresses 
out  and  sat  at  the  sewing  machine  for  three  days, 
and  now  I'm  all  set— at  least  for  this  season.  I 
just  hope  that  Dior  and  Arlene  Francis  don't  give 
us  another  new  style  too  soon.  Some  of  the  ladies 
in  town  haven't  reconverted  yet,  and  of  course 
they're  quite  embarrassed." 

My  wife's  teen-age  sister  put  a  record  on  the 
phonograph.  Her  heroes  are  Stan  Kenton  and 
other  apostles  of  "progressive  jazz,"  so  when  she 
lowered  the  needle  and  raised  the  volume  I 
braced  myself  for  the  old  blast.  But  out  of  the 
phonograph  came  a  Bach  fugue.  Its  rhythm  was 
not  as  perky  as  Kenton's,  but  its  construction  was 
trickier  than  anything  the  great  Stan  had  put 
together,  and  Janet  sighed  with  admiration. 

"Jeepers,  catch  that  contrapuntal  bass,"  she 
purred. 

I  asked  her  where  she  got  the  record. 

"We  saw  Leonard  Bernstein  on  'Omnibus'," 
she  said.  He  took  this  Bach  fugue  and  showed  us 
how  it  was  assembled.  Quite  a  few  of  the  kids 
saw  the  program,  and  everybody  thought  it  was 
real  crazy.  I  had  saved  up  to  buy  a  new  Ray 
Anthony  record— he  played  here  at  the  Golden 
Goon  a  few  weeks  ago— but  I  bought  this  instead. 
Isn't  it  the  most!" 

Suddenly  the  lights  went  out  and  my  mother- 
in-law  brought  in  dinner  on  a  flaming  sword. 
"Shashlik  Escoffier  ftambe,"  she  announced. 
"This  is  the  way  it's  done  in  the  best  continental 
restaurants.  They  demonstrated  it  on  a  cooking 
program  on  TV,  and  I  wrote  it  all  down.  Last 
week  we  had  fettuccine  al  Alfredo,  which  was 
described  on  some  program  by  a  chef  just  off 
the  plane  from  Rome— he  even  brought  his  own 
cheese— and  then  we  had  cherries  jubilee  for 
dessert.  Tomorrow  I'm  making  Stroganoff  Tsar 
Nicholas,  and  I  hope  it  works.  The  man  who 
demonstrated  it  on  TV  fled  from  St.  Petersburg 
just  ahead  of  the  Bolsheviks  with  all  his  recipes, 
and  he  made  it  look  very  easy." 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Ave  watched  a  football 
game  on  television.  I  had  always  watched  foot- 
ball from  a  chilly  perch  high  in  the  stadium, 
where  I  got  only  a  general  idea  of  the  action.  I 
could  follow  the  more  obvious  maneuvers  exe- 


cuted by  the  tiny  figures  far  below— punts  and 
passes  and  end  runs  from  the  plain  old  single- 
wing  formation.  Later,  when  the  T  formation 
came  along,  I  never  did  know  which  player  had 
the  ball,  and  my  interest  lapsed. 

Now  the  TV  camera  took  me  right  into  the 
backfield  as  the  Hawkeyes  played  the  Badgers, 
or  whoever  they  were.  (Midwestern  teams  are 
always  called  by  their  nicknames— I  never  did 
learn  what  universities  they  represented.)  The 
backs  went  through  motions  as  intricate  as  a 
Watutsi  dance,  and  they  handled  the  ball  with  a 
legerdemain  too  fast  for  my  eye.  But  they  did 
not  fool  my  father-in-law.  He  pointed  out  the 
spinners,  fake  handoffs,  and  buck  laterals  as  if 
he  had  devised  them  himself. 


WE  NEW  YORKERS  never  regained  the 
initiative.  The  folks  had  seen  an  archaeology 
program  and  knew  more  about  the  solar  boat 
than  we  did,  though  we  had  been  to  Egypt  and 
seen  the  boat  itself.  They  were  excited  about  the 
new  ballet  season,  since  somebody  (was  it  George 
Balanchine?)  had  told  them  about  it  on  a  TV 
show.  They  talked  about  the  exhibits  we  would 
soon  be  seeing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  they  described  the  new  opera  produc- 
tions. 

The  weekend  left  us  demoralized,  and  we 
wondered  if  we  should  bu)  a  television  set  so 
that  we  could  keep  up  with  the  Iowans.  But  they 
have  too  much  ol  a  head  start.  I'm  working  on 
another  plan.  I  have  subscribed  to  Agricultural 
Digest  and  the  Pig  Breeders'  Weekly.  I  went  to  a 
revival  of  "State  Fair"  and  took  notes.  I'm  read- 
ing Secretary  Benson's  speeches  and  boning  up 
on  the  soil  bank.  I'm  hoping  that  my  in-laws  will 
watch  television  so  much  that  they'll  forget  all 
they  ever  knew  about  Iowa.  That's  when  I'll  go 
out  and  tell  them  a  thing  or  two  about  corn. 


Peter  F.  Drucker 


America 
Becomes  a  "Have-not"  Nation 


A  leading  management  consultant 
outlines  a  new  kind  of  foreign  economic 
policy — designed  for  our  own  self-interest — 
to  take  the  place  of  "giveaways." 

FO  R  the  last  ten  years,  our  ventures  into 
international  economics  have  been  the  most 
imaginative,  the  most  novel,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive part  of  America's  foreign  policy.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  becoming  stale,  obsolescent,  and 
ineffective.  The  Soviet  countries,  by  a  deft  shift 
in  cold  war  strategy,  are  threatening  to  take  the 
economic  initiative  away  from  us  all  around  the 
world— leaving  us  in  the  sterile  role  of  imitator 
and  defender.  Clearly  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

Fortunately  the  opportunity  for  a  change  is 
now  opening  up  before  us.  In  the  months  just 
ahead,  we  shall  have  a  unique  chance  to  start 
on  a  radically  new  foreign  economic  policy— a 
policy  which  not  only  will  satisfy  the  hopes  of 
the  free  world,  but  also  will  fit  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Our  old  policy  was,  of  course,  focused  on  "the 
postwar  emergency."  It  worked  splendidly  dur- 
ing the  period  when  relief,  repair,  and  rebuilding 
were  the  urgent  needs.  But  this  postwar  job  was 
finished  several  years  ago— and  since  our  program 
was  originally  designed  for  temporary  emer- 
gencies, it  has  been  continued  on  a  patchwork 
basis  from  year  to  year  to  help  meet  various 
diplomatic  and  military  crises  as  they  came  up. 
Neither  Democratic  nor  Republican  administra- 
tions have  yet  taken  time  to  work  out  a  per- 
manent policy,  specifically  designed  to  serve  our 
own  self-interest. 

Indeed,  we  have  not  had  an  American  eco- 
nomic policy  at  all;  we  have  had  a  "foreign  aid 
program."  Its  unprecedented  generosity  fired  the 


imagination  of  our  own  people.  Abroad  it  re- 
kindled hope,  courage,  and  faith  in  the  future, 
in  a  way  far  more  important  than  the  immediate 
economic  impact  of  our  help. 

But  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a  program  of 
"foreign  aid"  made  Congress  perpetually  sus- 
picious, and  built  up  a  growing  opposition  to 
"giveaways"  throughout  the  country.  Moreover, 
once  the  first  emergency  was  past,  this  emphasis 
on  "aid"  was  bound  to  breed  dissatisfaction  and 
suspicion  abroad.  The  friends  we  helped  were 
dissatisfied  because  nobody  likes  to  be  cast  in 
the  role  of  a  perennial  beggar.  They  were  sus- 
picious because  they  were  sure  there  must  be 
some  hidden  motive  behind  such  generosity— that 
the  helping  hand  must  be  the  fist  of  "American 
imperialism"  in  disguise. 

This  uneasiness— both  in  Congress  and  abroad 
—was  well  founded.  A  foreign  policy  that  is 
purely  selfish  is  indeed  a  mean  policy,  and  will 
come  to  a  mean  end.  But  a  policy  entirely  di- 
vorced from  national  self-interest  is  equally 
unsound  and  impermanent. 

There  was  another  flaw  in  the  old  policy.  It 
was  based  on  an  assumption  of  extreme  economic 
isolation.  The  Marshall  Plan  and  Point  Four 
program  both  assumed— consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously—that the  United  States  is  economically 
independent  of  the  outside  world,  while  the  out- 
side world  is  extremely  dependent  on  the  United 
States.  This  was  well  expressed  in  the  slogan  of 
a  few  years  back:  "When  the  United  States 
sneezes,  Europe  catches  pneumonia."  Even  today 
most  people  in  this  country  take  it  for  granted 
that,  economically,  "America  can  go  it  alone"— 
indeed,  that  America  would  be  better  off  if  there 
were  no  outside  world  with  its  clamor  for  Amer- 
ican handouts. 

This  economic  isolationism  is,  however,  no 
whit  less  dangerous  in  today's  world  than  politi- 
cal or  military  isolationism  would  be.  Worse,  it 
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is  a  complete  perversion  of  reality.  In  fact  the 
outside  world  is  daily  becoming  less  dependent 
upon  America;  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  setbacks 
our  international  economic  policy  experienced 
during  1955  in  Egypt,  Indonesia,  and  Latin 
America.  Moreover,  the  United  States  is  daily 
becoming  more  dependent  upon  the  outside 
world— in  particular,  upon  the  raw-material  pro- 
ducing countries. 

It  can  be  said  quite  bluntly  that  international 
economic  relations  are  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
American  economy.  Our  ability  to  solve  the  tre- 
mendous problems  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eigners will  very  largely  determine  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  our  economy  during  the  next  gen- 
eration. For  the  painful  truth  is  that  our  basic 
long-range  position  in  the  international  economy 
is  not  one  of  strength,  but  one  of  great  potential 
weakness. 

The  overriding  need  of  the  American  economy 
will  be  to  find  a  supply  of  raw  materials  to  keep 
our  industrial  machine  going.  And  a  rapidly 
increasing  amount  of  these  raw  materials  will 
have  to  come  from  abroad. 

Our  own  cupboard— once  bountifully  stuffed 
with  raw  materials— already  has  been  emptied 
much  more  than  most  of  us  realize.  The  Mesabi 
iron  range,  once  the  world's  greatest  source  of 
ore,  is  almost  gone;  and  we  are  shipping  in  ore 
to  feed  our  steel  mills  from  Canada,  South 
America,  and  Africa.  Crude  oil,  which  we  used 
to  export  in  floods,  now  has  to  be  imported  in 
increasing  amounts.  Other  raw  materials  which 
are  indispensable  for  our  defense  and  our  daily 
living— bauxite  for  aluminum,  manganese,  nickel, 
wood  pidp,  chrome,  and  a  dozen  others— all  come 
largely  from  outside  our  borders.  Within  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  we  may  well  be  the  major  "have- 
not"  country  in  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  we  will  still  supply  all  of  our  own 
needs  in  food  and  clothing,  and  most  of  our  needs 
for  shelter.  It  is  also  true  that  some  other  indus- 
trial nations  will  have  to  import  an  even  larger 
share  of  their  raw-material  supplies  than  we  do. 
lint  our  per-capita  import  needs  will  be  as  large 
as  those  of  any  other  country;  and  our  total  vol- 
ume of  imports  probably  will  be  as  big  as  that  of 
several  of  the  great  industrial  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  lumped  together.  Today  we  have 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  earth's  population 
—but  avc  are  using  up  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  world  output  of  raw  materials.  Obviously 
our  standard  oJ  living— and  especially  our  rate 
of  growth— will  become  increasing  I \  dependenl 
on  our  ability  to  get  the  raw  materials  we  need. 

This  of  course  is  not  a  new  conclusion.  It  was 


reached  by  the  Paley  Commission  appointed  b\ 
President  Truman  in  1951.  But  the  Paley  Com- 
mission seriously  underrated  both  the  speed  of 
American  economic  expansion  and  the  rate  at 
which  our  demand  for  raw  materials  will  grow  . 
For  instance,  it  expected  American  power  needs 
to  double  within  the  next  twenty-five  years;  but 
the  Federal  Power  Commission— a  rather  con- 
servative body,  judging  by  its  past  performance 
—now  expects  our  use  of  power  by  1980  to  be 
four  times  our  present  power  consumption. 
Furthermore,  developments  of  the  last  five  years 
have  shown  that  raw-material  needs  increase  a 
great  deal  faster  than  production  and  consump- 
tion. In  fact  they  might  be  said— though  the  sta- 
tistical evidence  is  not  altogether  conclusive— to 
increase  twice  as  fast. 

A   SET   OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

EVEN  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Paley  Commission  concerned  itself  exclu- 
sively with  U.  S.  requirements.  It  assumed  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  remain  unchanged. 
But  raw-material  demands  are  increasing  even 
faster  outside  the  United  States— in  the  rapidly 
expanding  industries  of  Western  Europe,  in  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  rapidly  industrializing  nations  of  Latin 
America,  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  world-wide  catastrophe,  we  must 
assume  that  the  demand  for  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials outside  of  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  grow  faster  than  here,  and  that  twenty  years 
from  now  the  United  States  will  find  itself  in 
tough  competition  for  all  such  imports. 

How  large  our  imports  needs  will  be  in  ten 
or  twenty  years  cannot  be  estimated  with  any 
accuracy.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  guess  that, 
in  order  to  double  our  national  income  within 
the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years— the  assumption 
on  which  most  economists  base  their  forecasts 
and  most  business  companies  their  capital  invest- 
ments—we will  have  to  import  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  a  quarter  of  our  total  industrial  produc- 
tion. We  will  have  to  pay  for  these  imports  with 
equivalent  exports— which  would  mean  increas- 
ing our  exports  four  times  over  t licit  present 
level. 

This  leads  to  lour  major  conclusions  about  the 
basic  aims  of  a  new  American  economic  policy. 

First  of  all,  it  will  have  to  be  a  policy  that  will 
make  it  possible  lor  us  to  increase  export*  lasi 
enough  to  pay  our  international  bills.  We  still 
assume  that  it  is  the  ability  ol  foreign  countries 
to  obtain  dollars  that  limits  our  exports— and 
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nothing  else.  It  would  be  safer  to  base  our  policy 
on  the  assumption  that,  within  a  decade,  tbe 
dollar  shortage  of  yesterday  will  have  dis- 
appeared, and  that  our  main  problem  will  be 
how  to  earn  enough  foreign  exc  hange  to  pay  for 
our  imports.  The  first  goal  of  our  new  policy, 
therefore,  must  be  to  make  the  United  States 
capable  of  selling  in  a  competitive  world  market, 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  our  potential  cus- 
tomers to  bu\  our  goods  in  large  volume. 

The  second  aim  must  be  an  expansion  of  raiv- 
material  production  throughout  the  world. 
Productive  capacity  for  industrial  raw  materials, 
adequate  to  the  world  needs  of  tomorrow,  simply 
does  not  now  exist— even  if  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  industrializing  countries  of  the  Soviet 
orbit  are  completely  (and  short-sightedly)  left  out 
of  the  calculation. 

We  cannot  expect— as  did  the  Paley  Report  by 
implication— that  this  country  can  obtain  a  very 
much  larger  share  of  the  world's  supply  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  at  the  expense  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  the  Free  World.  This  not  only 
would  be  politically  undesirable,  since  it  would 
inevitably  destroy  our  foreign  alliances  and 
would  produce  the  "cannibalistic  conflict  of 
the  Imperialists"  on  which  Soviet  policy  banks. 
It  simply  is  not  possible.  In  the  event  of  a  real 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  the  supplier  countries 
are  bound  to  use  whatever  they  produce  for  their 
own  growing  industries,  rather  than  to  stunt 
their  own  growth  for  the  sake  of  the  American 
economy. 

The  third  goal  for  a  permanent  international 
economic  policy  must  obviously  be  to  harmonize 
our  own  self-interest  with  the  aspirations  and 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  Free  World. 
Increasingly  we  will  be  dependent  on  their 
willingness  to  be  closely  integrated  with  the 
American  economy.  This  co-operation  cannot 
be  forced,  and  it  cannot  be  bought.  It  has  to 
be  earned,  through  a  policy  that  clearly  and 
imaginatively  merges  together  the  openly  avowed 
self-interest  of  America  and  the  national  self- 
interest  of  our  partners. 

Finally  such  a  policy  must  strengthen  the  Free 
World  socially  and  politically— that  is,  it  must 
symbolize  its  beliefs  and  values,  and  must  express 
the  reality  of  responsible  American  leadership. 

There  is  our— and  only  one— policy  that  will 
answer  all  these  requirements.  That  is  for 
America  to  lake  the  lead  in  promoting  the  rapid 
economic  growth— and  especially  the  rapid  in- 
dustrial growth— of  the  raw-material  producing 
countries. 

The  simplest  way  to  illustrate  this  is  to  con- 
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trast  India  and  Switzerland.  India— with  almost 
100,000, 000  inhabitants  and  with  a  fair  supply 
of  dollar  exchange  supplied  primarily  by  Amer- 
ican aid— buys  less  from  the  United  States  and 
sells  less  to  the  United  States  than  Switzerland. 
Yet  Switzerland  has  less  than  5,000,000  people 
and  is  completely  independent  of  American  aid. 
In  other  words,  it  is  industrial  production  and 
economic  well-being  that  create  the  need  for  im- 
ports, the  purchasing  power  to  buy  them,  and 
the  capacity  to  produce  exports  to  pay  for  them. 
If  India  could  double  her  miserably  low  stand- 
ard of  living,  both  her  industrial  imports  and 
her  raw-material  exports  might  well  increase 
tenfold.  But  India  can  double  her  standard  of 
living  only  by  rapid  industrialization. 

What  is  true  of  India  is  true  of  all  the  other 
pre-industrial  countries,  which  are  the  main 
sources  of  our  raw-material. 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  the  countries 
that  produce  raw  materials  is,  therefore,  the 
very  best  investment  the  United  States  can  make 
in  its  own  economic  future.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
foremost  ambition  of  these  countries  themselves. 
And  it  is  a  job  which  the  United  States— both 
because  we  were  ourselves  a  "raw-material  pro- 
ducing country"  only  a  few  short  decades  ago 
and  because  wre  are  the  leading  industrial  society 
today— should  be  pre-eminently  fitted  to  make 
our  very  own. 

RECIPE    FOR  GROWTH 

E  HAVE  learned  a  good  deal  about 
economic  growth  these  last  few  years— 
so  much  that  we  can  say  now  what  it  requires. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  yet  have  anything  that 
could  be  called  an  adequate  theory  of  economic 
growth;  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  at  Christmas  1955  was,  in 
fact,  largely  devoted  to  bemoaning  the  absence 
of  any  such  theory.  But  at  least  we  know  that 
the  old  assumptions  once  accepted  by  both  econ- 
omists and  businessmen  were  all  wrong. 

The  essential  thing  is  not  that  an  economy 
is  "backward"  or  "underdeveloped,"  as  even 
President  Truman  still  assumed  when  he  an- 
nounced the  Point  Four  program.  The  real  point 
is  that  an  economy  has  to  have  a  potential  of 
growth.  (The  sooner  we  rid  our  language  of 
such  terms  as  "backward"  and  "underdeveloped," 
the  more  successful  our  policy  will  be.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  misleading,  they  are  condescending 
to  the  point  of  insult.)  Any  sound  policy  must 
aim  at  the  economic  self-development  of 
"growth"  countries. 
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This  is  important  not  only  because  it  makes 
possible  a  positive  approach,  instead  of  the 
"cavity-filling"  and  "trouble-shooting"  approach 
of  a  program  of  "aid  to  underdeveloped  areas." 
Above  all  it  makes  possible  systematic  planning 
with  clear  priorities— the  method  we  have  learned 
to  use  with  conspicuous  success  in  large-scale 
business.  In  fact,  some  of  the  disciplines  devel- 
oped in  the  last  few  years  for  the  analysis  of  busi- 
ness decisions— such  as,  for  instance,  Operations 
Research  and  Synthesis— seem  singularly  ap- 
plicable in  diagnosing  opportunities  of  a  "growth 
economy." 

We  also  know  that  economic  development  is 
not  a  slow,  continuous  process,  but  one  of  leap- 
frogging. It  does  not  proceed  step-by-step,  but 
in  "break-throughs."  And  it  is  not  exclusively— 
maybe  not  even  primarily— an  economic  process; 
it  also  involves  a  deep  cultural  and  social  change 
—a  change  in  values,  habits,  knowledge,  attitudes, 
ways  of  life,  social  ideals,  and  aspirations. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  have  learned  what 
a  country  needs  to  make  these  changes— with  the 
minimum  of  social,  political,  and  cultural  up- 
heaval.   There  are  three  main  requirements: 

(1)  A  demand  for  investment  capital  must  be 
created.  Traditional  economic  theory  assumed 
that  the  supply  of  investment  capital  determined 
whether  a  country  would  grow  industrially,  and 
how  fast.  But  we  have  now  found  that  a  pre- 
industrial  country  usually  has  more  capital  than 
investment  opportunities.  Capital  by  itself  is 
sterile;  and  its  lack,  while  painful,  is  rarely  an 
absolute  bar  to  growth.  But  opportunities  for 
investment— that  is,  for  risk-taking,  productive 
enterprise— are  economic  lifeblood. 

(2)  "Multiplier  industries"  must  be  created. 
These  are  the  industries  that  will  set  off  economic 
chain  reactions,  thus  producing  industrial  skill, 
activity,  and  enterprise  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  own  size.  We  even  know  that  there  are 
four  categories  of  such  "multiplier  industries" 
and  that  for  maximum  growth  a  country  needs 
a  balanced  diet  of  all  four. 

There  are  "spectaculars,"  such  as  our  Western 
railroads  in  the  second  half  of  last  century,  or  the 
TVA  in  the  thirties.  In  themselves,  these  are 
almost  always  "uneconomic,"  indeed  wasteful; 
but  they  have  a  major  impact  because  they  so 
visibly  symbolize  the  "new  age"  with  its  new 
possibilities  of  conquering  nature,  its  values,  and 
its  new  horizons. 

There  are  community  services— transportation 
facilities  and  power  supply  above  all— which 
create  an  integrated  economy  out  of  fragmented 
and  isolated  districts. 


There  are  service  industries  to  make  effective 
the  two  kinds  of  demand  needed  to  move  forward 
the  wheels  of  an  industrial  economy:  (a)  a  dis- 
tribution system  to  create  consumer  demand,  and 
(b)  a  credit  system  to  create  effective  investment 
demand.  For  example,  the  revolutionary  impact 
of  a  few  Sears-Roebuck  stores  on  the  economic 
development  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Colombia 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  By  U.  S.  standards  their 
total  sales  volume  is  almost  negligible.  Yet,  these 
stores  have  put  into  business  a  host  of  new,  home- 
owned  and  home-managed  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. They  have  opened  new  careers  and 
created  new  standards  of  industrial  technology 
and  industrial  management.  They  have  pushed 
up  productivity— and  with  it  wages  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Finally  they  are  forcing  the  en- 
tire retail  system  where  they  operate  to  change 
from  selling  at  high  profit  and  in  low  volume,  to 
low-profit,  high-volume  merchandising  for  a 
homogeneous  mass-market. 

And— the  fourth  "multiplier"  category— at  dil 
ferent  times  and  places,  different  manufacturing 
industries  have  a  "multiplier"  effect.  In  Mon- 
terey, Mexico— one  of  the  fastest-growing  and 
most  modern  industrial  areas  in  this  hemisphere 
—a  brewery  apparently  served  as  the  first  multi- 
plier through  its  demands  for  bottles,  bottle  caps, 
trucks,  and  so  on.  In  our  own  Southeast,  tire- 
making  and  automobile  assembly  seem  to  have 
had  this  effect  of  "multiplying"  economic  growth 
—an  effect  which  was  not  produced  at  an  earlier 
stage  either  by  the  textile  industry  or  by  the 
huge  but  economically  "inert"  steel  mills  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

(3)  The  most  important  requirement  of  rapid 
industrial  growth  is  people.  People  trained  to 
be  entrepreneurs,  managers,  marketers,  invest- 
ment and  commercial  bankers,  engineers,  geolo- 
gists, and  technicians  of  many  varieties.  People 
ready  to  welcome  the  challenge  of  economic 
change  and  the  opportunities  in  it.  People, 
above  all,  who  are  dedicated  to  the  economic 
development  of  their  country,  and  to  high  stand- 
ards of  honesty,  competence,  knowledge,  and 
performance.  W  hat  are  needed  beyond  all  else- 
are  leadership  and  example;  and  that  only  the 
right  kind  of  people  can  provide. 

Any  policy  that  tries  to  supply  money  or  fa- 
cilities, without  at  the  same  time  providing  peo- 
ple in  quantity  and  in  quality,  must  inevitably 
fail.  It  may  even  do  harm.  And  the  people  must 
emerge  fast;  the  entire  pre-industrial  world  is 
in  a  ferment— is  eagerly,  almost  explosively,  look- 
ing to  economic  progress  as  its  road  to  salvation. 
If  American  international  economic  policy  does 
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not  succeed  in  developing  the  trained  and  dedi- 
cated people  whom  the  "growth"  countries  need, 
they  will  look  elsewhere  for  the  answers  and  for 
the  leadership. 

ARE    WE  "IMPERIALISTS"? 

TO  A  considerable  extent,  this  is  a  matter 
of  providing  skills— in  accounting,  in  in- 
dustrial engineering,  in  metallurgy,  or  in  man- 
agement. But  skills  are  not  enough;  they  are 
not  even  the  main  thing.  For  the  real  challenge 
is  to  capture  the  vision  and  the  energies  of  the 
young  trained  people  in  each  country— the  young 
people  who  are  eager  to  lead  and  to  serve  .  .  . 
who  want  to  do  something  great  with  their  lives, 
and  who  aspire  to  no  mean  end.  These  men  will 
have  to  learn  skills,  of  course;  for  without  skills 
dedication  and  zeal  are  futile.  But  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  skills  alone.  Nor  should  they 
be.  (The  Communists  learned  this  long  ago; 
that  is  why  they  specialize  in  zeal.) 

The  extent  to  which  industrial  growth  satisfies 
these  people  will  decide  how  fast  and  how  suc- 
cessfully a  country  grows,  and  also  whether  this 
growth  will  lead  it  into  full  membership  in  the 
Free  World  or  toward  the  totalitarian  abyss. 

All  growth  countries  require  two  things  to 
develop  the  people  they  need.  They  require 
something  that  is  intellectually  and  aesthetically 
satisfying:  an  organized  body  of  knowledge— that 
is,  a  discipline  of  entrepreneurship  and  manage- 
ment. And  they  require  social  and  moral  princi- 
ples of  business  conduct  which  a  good  man  can 
respect,  and  on  which  he  can  build  self-respect. 

The  main  grievance  which  the  pre-industrial 
world  has  against  the  Europeans  is  that  they 
have  failed,  during  their  century  of  economic 
leadership,  to  produce  native  leaders  who  could 
guide  the  modern  industrial  development  of 
their  own  countries.  This  is,  at  bottom,  what 
an  Indonesian  means  when  he  talks  about  "West- 
ern economic  imperialism."  It  is  a  legitimate 
grievance.  For  such  people  are  the  only  en- 
during resource  of  a  society. 

If  our  new  international  economic  policy  fails 
to  stimulate  the  self-development  of  the  kind  of 
people  needed  in  the  growth  countries,  it  cannot 
succeed.  It  will  then  be  regarded— no  matter 
how  noble  and  unselfish  our  intentions,  or  how 
open  our  pocketbook— as  just  another  device  of 
the  "colonialist"  and  "exploiter."  But  if  the 
development  of  trained  and  dedicated  people  is 
made  a  clear  priority,  then  our  new  policy  may 
well  succeed  in  building  a  co-operative  and  pro- 
ductive world  economy— the  kind  of  economy  on 
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which  our  own  prosperity  (if  not  survival)  in- 
creasingly depends. 

Fortunately  this  is  the  one  part  of  the  job 
where  we  are  somewhat  ahead.  Marshall  Plan 
and  Point  Four— though  almost  by  accident  in 
the  beginning— put  heavy  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  people.  We  called  it  Technical  As- 
sistance and  we  talked  about  "know-how."  Yet 
both  the  foreign  businessmen  who  came  here  as 
members  of  Productivity  Teams,  and  the  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  have  been  going  abroad 
on  Productivity  Missions  learned  that  it  is  not 
techniques  and  gadgets  that  really  matter.  "What 
do  matter  are  intellectual  discipline  and  an 
ethical  attitude  toward  the  job  to  be  done.  They 
learned  fast  that  the  real  "secret"  of  American 
economic  strength  is  respect  for  human  beings 
as  the  basic  resource— rather  than  a  concept  of 
"labor"  as  a  "cost"— and  the  use  of  people 
as  a  social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  re- 
source, rather  than  as  a  purely  economic  one. 

As  a  result  every  country— even  those  truly 
"underdeveloped"  countries,  such  as  France, 
which  are  frozen  in  an  antiquated  form  of 
European  capitalism— has  a  fairly  large  number 
of  people  in  business  and  industry  who  are 
eager,  who  are  reaching  out,  who  are  ready  to 
assume  leadership.  They  are  the  real  capital 
resource  of  the  Free  World;  and  each  one  is 
worth  a  regiment.  This  country  today  has  hun- 
dreds, if  not  several  thousands,  of  businessmen 
and  managers  who  are  "graduates"  of  Marshall 
Plan  and  Point-Four  work.  And  there  are,  in 
every  country— from  India  to  Peru— men  in  na- 
tive industry  who  have  developed  for  themselves 
the  knowledge,  the  skills,  the  integrity,  and  the 
dedication  needed:  men  who  can  easily  hold  their 
own  against  our  best.  But  these  resources  are  no 
more  than  the  "raw  material."  To  build  a 
"product"  from  them,  a  purposeful  and  imagina- 
tive American  economic  policy  is  needed. 

WHAT   IT   WILL  TAKE 

SUCH  a  policy  will  first  require  a  change 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  international 
economy.  Our  participation  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  growth  countries  would  have 
to  be  regarded  as  an  investment  in  our  own  eco- 
nomic future,  rather  than  as  "aid  to  foreigners." 

It  will  require  a  long-range  commitment— for 
ten  or  twenty  years— not  necessarily  to  any  spe- 
cific amount  of  money,  but  to  the  principles  of 
the  program.  It  will  also  require,  however,  a 
fair  amount  of  money— to  finance  "spectaculars" 
such  as  the  Aswan  dam  in  Egypt;  to  provide 
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services  such  as  transportation,  power,  and  irri- 
gation projects;  and  to  insure  American  investors 
against  currency  and  expropriation  risks.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  rapidly  industrializing 
countries  occasionally  suffer  sudden  economic 
upsets,  such  as  the  ones  that  trouble  Turkey  and 
Brazil  today  (and  troubled  the  U.  S.  in  1837, 
1873,  and  1894).  Quick  short-term  financial 
help,  though  in  fairly  small  amounts,  is  some- 
times needed  to  prevent  such  an  upset  stomach 
from  turning  into  a  wasting  disease. 

We  shall  also  have  to  contribute  American 
help  to  diagnose  growth  opportunities  and  plan 
economic  development.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
tribute knowledge,  advice,  technical  assistance, 
and  educational  facilities.  And  finally  we  shall 
have  to  contribute  people  of  our  own. 

This  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  job  for  the 
federal  government.  The  government  will  have 
to  raise  whatever  money  is  needed,  whether  in 
the  form  of  loans  or  of  grants.  It  will  have  to 
negotiate  the  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
under  which  the  policy  operates.  (To  be  effec- 
tive, this  has  to  be  a  truly  co-operative  policy, 
carried  out  in  partnership  with  the  growth  coun- 
tries, and  separate  from  any  program  of  short- 
range  emergency  relief  or  military  alliance.) 

The  other  industrially  developed  countries  of 
the  Free  World— Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Australia— should  be  encouraged  to  join  in  a 
policy  that  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  their 
survival  as  it  is  in  ours.  And  as  soon  as  growth 
countries  emerge  industrially,  they  should  be- 
come associated  as  leaders  with  the  international 
development  program.  This  would  make  the 
policy  truly  co-operative,  rather  than  purely 
American.  Moreover,  the  experience  gained  and 
the  people  available  in  such  recent  growth  areas 
as  Turkey,  Puerto  Rico,  Sao  Paulo,  or  Bombay 
are  particularly  useful  and  should  be  tapped. 

The  government  also  will  have  to  work  out 
the  conditions  under  which  an  American  busi- 
ness investing  abroad  might  become  eligible  for 
re-insurance  against  the  risks  of  expropriation 
and  currency  devaluation.  (Criteria  might  be, 
for  instance:  Is  the  investment  in  a  growth  coun- 
try? Is  it  in  an  industry  which  is  relatively  new 
to  the  country  and  which  is  still,  technologically 
or  in  its  capital  requirements,  beyond  the  reach 
of  local  businessmen?  Does  it  save  the  country 
several  times  the  foreign  exchange  for  imports 
that  is  required  to  service  the  capital  investment? 
Is  it  a  "multiplier"  industry?  Does  it  have  an 
organized  program  for  training  local  people 
within  a  reasonable  period  for  managerial  and 
technical  positions?)    And  of  course  the  govern- 


ment would  also  have  to  serve  as  the  co-ordinator 
for  the  entire  program— indeed  the  International 
Co-operation  Administration  would  have  to  be 
made  a  permanent  governmental  agency. 

But  this  is  not  a  job  government  could,  or 
should,  do  alone.  A  major— a  very  major— part 
of  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  American  com- 
panies operating  abroad.  Far  too  many  of  them 
still  reserve  their  managerial  and  technical  jobs 
for  Americans  and  Europeans— though  in  Latin 
America  the  oil  companies,  the  Grace  interests, 
and  Sears  are  shining  exceptions.  Far  too  many 
also  follow  managerial  practices  in  their  foreign 
subsidiaries  they  would  never  tolerate  at  home. 

Finally  this  is  a  job  for  all  American  business 
and  managers  (and  in  large  measure  for  Amer- 
ican labor  leaders).  It  is  a  job  they  will  find 
hard.  The  systematic  knowledge  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  management,  which  they  will  have  to 
exemplify  and  to  teach,  is  barely  in  its  beginning 
in  this  country,  and  is  yet  to  be  acquired  even 
in  its  rudiments  by  most  of  our  businessmen. 
And  the  social  and  moral  principles,  which  they 
will  have  to  practice  and  to  convey,  are  still 
preachments  for  many  of  them. 

It  is  a  job  that  will  require  time,  effort,  and 
humility.  Yet,  performance  of  this  job  will  de- 
cide whether  the  manager  is  worthy  of  the  lead- 
ership role  our  "business  society"  has  entrusted 
to  him.  It  may  also  decide  whether  this  "busi- 
ness society"  of  ours  can  survive. 

Above  all,  a  responsible  policy,  adequate  to 
our  own  needs  and  focused  on  the  rapid  self- 
development  of  the  growth  countries,  will  re- 
quire imaginative,  bold  leadership  at  the  very 
top.  In  the  Point  Four  program— and  in  the 
parallel  Technical  Assistance  program  of  the 
United  Nations— we  have  a  foundation  of  ex- 
perience, achievement,  and  dedication.  In  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  current  proposal  to  put  "for- 
eign aid"  on  a  long-term  basis  we  have  made  the 
first  step  toward  an  effective  policy.  Prominent 
groups,  such  as  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  are  demanding  sharp  increases  in 
foreign  aid,  especially  to  the  Near  East  and 
Asia.  But  much  of  this  is  still  "foreign  aid,"  still 
conceived  as  an  answer  to  Communist  pressure 
rather  than  as  a  basic  long-range  American  need 
and  sell-interest. 

Nine  years  ago,  with  a  few  quiet  words  spoken 
on  a  .summer  afternoon,  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall—appealing to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  rather  than  to  their  pocketbooks— 
created  a  new  vision  for  America  and  changed 
the  fate  of  Western  Europe.  The  danger  today 
may  be  even  greater.   But  so  is  the  opportunity. 
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O  R    some   seven  or 
eight  seasons  past,  the 
Broadway    theater  had 
seemed     to     be  growing 
worse  and  worse,  in  qual- 
ity,   quantity,    and  take- 
r  ^^i>       home  pay.   Everybod)  and 
U-  ^^^^JrV         h*s    agent    was  worried. 

Finally,  beginning  in  early 
October  of  last  year  and 
sailing  right  through  the 
winter  holidays,  a  good  sea- 
/^j    I^X  son  declared  itself.  Now 

i%\  i^f  as  spring  comes  on,  every- 

body's really  worried. 

There's  nothing  like  an 
unexplained  series  of  hits 
to  send  panic  racing 
through  the  very  nervous 
nervous  system  of  Broadway.  The  first  wave 
of  successes— "Tiger  at  the  Gates,"  "The  Diary 
of  Anne  Frank,"  "The  Chalk  Garden"— had 
barely  hit  the  beach  when  apprehension  stirred 
in  a  thousand  hearts.  Something  had  gone 
wrong,  a  trap  had  been  laid  somewhere,  the 
gods  were  making  men  proud  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  make  them  mad. 

With  the  second  barrage— "No  Time  for  Ser- 
geants," "The  Lark,"  "The  Matchmaker"— box- 
office  treasurers  across  the  town  could  be  heard 
muttering,  "Too  many  hits,  too  many  hits,"  as 
they  hired  an  extra  man  to  scrape  money  off  the 
floor.  By  the  time  "A  Hatful  of  Rain,"  "The 
Great  Sebastians,"  "Janus,"  and  "Time  Limit!" 
had  come  in  to  glowing  notices,  and  even  such 
middle-runners  as  "The  Desk  Set"  and  "Will 
Success  Spoil  Rock  Hunter?"  were  showing  signs 


of  spiting  their  detractors,  the  hand  that  had  a 
fingernail  left  on  it  or  that  could  hold  a  cigar 
match  steady  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

If  the  earlier  years  of  persistent  failure  had 
produced  a  great  thrashing-about  in  an  effort 
to  explain  the  failure,  this  new  year  of  grace 
was  going  to  be  more  feverish  still  in  its  passion- 
ate anxiety  to  explain  success.  Tribal  law  has  it 
that  if  you  can't  explain  something  it  will  bite 
you. 

Some  authorities  steadied  themselves  by  quietly 
announcing  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  One  producer  I  know  still  main- 
tains that  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  has  happened. 
In  his  view  the  quality  of  the  season  is  exactly 
average  but,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  every 
manager  in  town  rushed  his  hottest  prospects 
in  early,  hoping  to  avoid  the  traditional  Christ- 
mas jam-up;  thus  the  treasures  of  the  year  were 
unloaded  early  in  the  year,  creating  an  entirely 
artificial  atmosphere  of  exceptional  health.  An- 
other producer  has  outlined  for  me,  in  crisp 
detail,  his  reassuring  conviction  that  the  hits 
aren't  hits:  few  of  them  are  doing  absolute 
capacity,  not  more  than  three  will  survive  the 
summer,  by  early  June  we'll  have  a  nice,  clear 
picture  of  how  badly  off  we  really  are.  A  third 
has  decided  not  to  produce  anything  until  the 
scare  blows  over;  no  wallowing  around  in  unsta- 
ble prosperity  for  him.  So  are  the  demons 
exorcised. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  w  ho  want  to  be  told 
that  they  may  hope.  They  drop  on  one  knee, 
arms  extended,  calling  out,  "Say  you  believe!" 
with  heart-breaking  fervor;  just  the  least  bit  of 
reassurance  is  going  to  convince  them  that 
Tinker  Bell  is  alive  and  well  again.  And  then 
there  are  those  who  do  believe,  who  feel  that  the 
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present  season  represents  an  actual  advance  in 
quality  over  the  seven  or  eight  previous  years 
and  that  the  advance  has  been  made  where  the 
advance  was  most  needed— in  the  level  of  writing. 

I  count  myself  among  these  optimists,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  has  nothing  to  do  with  hits; 
it  rests  on  the  Hops.  An  accumulation  of  hits 
may  always  be  an  accident;  but  when  the  ffops 
aren't  so  bad  that  they  drive  you  right  smack 
out  of  your  mind,  something  new  has  been  added. 
The  season's  lowest  level  is  much  higher  than 
usual;  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  telltale  sign. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  "Island  of 
Goats,"  which  took  place  in  a  mill-house  and  did 
grind  you  slowly  to  death,  the  season  has  been 
free  of  those  ventures  that  make  you  feel  that 
Thespis,  the  authors  of  "Gorboduc,"  and  Agatha 
Christie  have  all  lived  in  vain  and  that  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  drama  have  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. "The  Young  and  Beautiful"  was  a  fail- 
ure; it  failed  not  for  want  of  play-making  wit  and 
character  wisdom  but  because  it  refused  the  com- 
promise of  a  little  commercial  warmth.  "A  View 
from  the  Bridge"  will  probably  be  classed  as  a 
financial  failure;  it  represented  an  impressive 
experiment  in  tragic  scale  for  Arthur  Miller. 
When  the  losses  of  a  season  include  "A  Day  by 
the  Sea,"  "Red  Roses  for  Me,"  or  even  the 
insistently  penitential  "Wooden  Dish,"  failure 
takes  on  a  slightly  different  meaning. 

THE  second  reason  for  cheer  exists,  in  a  way, 
apart  from  the  plays,  and  seems  to  be  having  an 
effect  on  them.  It  is  an  atmosphere,  a  mental 
attitude— one  of  almost  complacent  confidence. 
In  other  years  a  producer  literally  perspired  as  he 
signed  a  contract  to  produce  a  play,  sure  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  out  of  his  head;  he  gathered 
his  staff  about  him  with  a  grim  sense  of  fatality, 
wondering  if  he  had  any  right  to  send  these  kids 
up  in  that  crate;  finally  bringing  a  show  into 
town  was  a  matter  of  giving  up,  exposing  oneself 
helplessly  to  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  in  which 
survival  itself  was  an  accident.  See  how  our  pro- 
ducers are  behaving  this  season:  as  though  suc- 
cess wrere  something  that  coidd  be  intelligently 
created— and  out  of  the  most  difficult  materials 
imaginable. 

Take  Kermit  Bloomgarden.  He  did  not  wilt 
under  the  knowledge  that  no  Jean  Anouilh  play 
had  ever  been  commercially— or  even  critically- 
profitable  on  Broadway.  He  didn't  detect  a 
further  grisly  omen  in  the  fact  that  an  apparently 
satisfactory  Christopher  Fry  translation  of 
Anouilh's  latest  play  had  collapsed  in  London. 
He  seems  to  have  asked  himself:  what  would  a 


workman  do  in  the  circumstances?  He  then  went 
on  to  persuade  Lillian  Hellman  to  write  still 
another  adaptation  of  "The  Lark,"  organized  an 
impeccable  company  to  play  it,  and  marched 
the  piece  into  New  York  to  delirious  notices. 

Or  take  Irene  Selznick.  Caught  out  of  town  with 
what  out-of-towners  considered  an  eccentric,  will- 
ful, and  utterly  doomed  project,  she  refused  to 
compromise  "The  Chalk  Garden"  by  forcibly  re- 
shaping it  into  something  conventional.  Some 
secret  instinct  told  her  that  the  play's  eccen- 
tricity was  really  its  individuality,  that  its  will- 
fulness was  its  very  person- 
ality, that  an  audience  could 
be  made  to  respect  and  enjoy 
wrhatever  was  rigidly  itself. 
She  won.   The  list  of  suc- 
cesses that  were  not  so  much 
gamblers'  winnings  as  craft 
achievements  could  be  ex- 
tended to  include  "Tiger  at 
the  Gates"  (it  is  supposed  to 
be  illegal   for  Christopher 
Fry  to  make  money  in  New 
York),  "The  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank"  (the  Nazis  again}), 
"The  Matchmaker"  (a  slight 
revision  of  that  perennial 
no-good  "The  Merchant  of 
Yonkers"),  and  "A  Hatful  of 
Rain"  (but  is  dope-addiction 
popular}).  Indeed,  if  the  sea- 
son  has   one  characteristic 
more  marked  than  another 
it  is  that  the  candidates  least 
likely    to    succeed    are  in 
armed    possession    of  the 
town.    But  my  purpose  in 
enlarging  this  second  point  is  not  to  praise  pro- 
ducers.   It  is  to  suggest  that  they  have  heard 
something:  a  sound  in  the  wings,  a  come-hither 
note  on  a  very  low  flute  that  says,  in  effect, 
"It's   possible:   do   it."    Not    that    the  words 
have  ever  been  precisely  formed,  or  the  results 
guaranteed.    It's  more  like  waking  up  in  the 
morning  with  the  unearned  but  perfectly  relaxed 
feeling  that  everything  is  going  to  go  all  right 
on  this  particular  day,  and  then  having  every- 
thing go  all  right  simply  because  you  were  sure 
it  would.  B\  miiiic  subterranean  knitting  process, 
a  nerve  has  been  restored. 

Suppose  all  this  happy-talk  is  true.  Prosperity 
is  still  going  to  burst  like  a  bubble,  the  entrail- 
readers  feel,  unless  someone  discovers  a  reason 
for  it.  If  a  c  ause  c  an  be  named,  the  present  gentle 
breezes  may  blow  right  on  into  next  season  and 
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the  season  alter  that.  Then  a  man  could  look 
forward,  and  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

The  most  likely  explanation  for  our  unex- 
pected  sense  of  well-being  that  I  have  heard 
advanced  by  the  optimist  camp  is  a  social-political 
one.  Minds  were  tightening  up  a  couple  of  years 
ago  under  the  pressures  of  what  is  most  generally 
called  McCarthyism;  the  creative  processes  were 
constricted,  playwrights  were  afraid  to  be  right. 
With  the  at  least  temporary  collapse  of  McCarthy- 
ism  less  than  two  years  ago— this  argument  runs— 
the  bung  was  pulled  out  of  a  long-sealed  cask  of 


excellent  wine.  We  are  now  enjoying  its  bouquet. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  argu- 
ment. Certainly  the  clearer  air  has  expanded  our 
appetites:  it  isn't  likely  that  "Red  Roses  for  Me," 
a  long-available  play  by  the  mildly,  romantically 
pink.  Sean  O'Casey,  would  have  been  taken  from 
the  "reserve"  shelf  three  years  ago;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  wasn't  taken  from  the  "reserve"  shelf 
three  years  ago,  though  people  had  been  promis- 
ing its  production  for  years.  It  is  doubtful  that  a 
play  like  "Time  Limit!"  or  the  unsuccessful  "Inn- 
keepers" would  bave  seen  the  light  of  day  in  a 
darker  daytime.  And  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  theater— like  the  other  arts,  but  perhaps  even 
more  sensitively  than  the  other  arts-always  takes 
something  of  its  character,  and  even  something 
of  its  quality,  from  what  may  be  called  the 
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general  cultural  climate.  Successful  periods  in 
the  playhouse  do  owe  something  to  what  is  going 
on  outside  the  playhouse. 

But  there  is  a  problem.  McCarthyism  was  tele- 
vised into  what  one  hopes  is  nirvana  in  1954. 
"Tiger  at  the  Gates"  was  written  in  1935,  "The 
Matchmaker"  is  a  rewrite  of  thinking  that  was 
done  in  1933,  "The  Chalk  Garden"  took  its  first 
rough  form  in  1951,  the  original  work  on  "The 
Lark"  was  begun  in  August  of  '52.  Even  "In- 
herit the  Wind"— which  has  a  few  loud  words  to 
say  about  the  right  to  think— was  in  process  as 
early  as  1949.  Discounting  the  plays  that  have, 
been  lying  in  wait  forever,  the  body  of  the  sea- 
son's work  dates  back  three  or  four  years:  too 
many  of  the  most  representative  winners  were 
too  far  along  for  Joseph  Welch  to  have  inspired 
them.  In  addition,  there  is  a  theatrical  fact-of-life 
to  be  dealt  with:  insofar  as  a  season  reflects  a  so- 
cial impulse,  it  must  reflect  an  impulse  generated 
three  or  four  years  earlier— it  just  takes  that  long 
to  get  plays  written,  rewritten,  and  produced. 

KEEPING  firmly  on  the  political-social  track, 
did  anything  happen  three  or  four  years  ago  that 
might  account  for  a  change  in  our  writing  and 
producing  habits?  Maybe.  (Obviously,  I'm  going 
to  have  my  own  shot  at  entrail-reading;  why 
not?)  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  was  approximately 
four,  perhaps  five,  years  ago  that  we,  as  a  society, 
decided  to  stop  acting  and  start  contemplating. 

The  1952  elections  have  always  fascinated  me, 
probably,  I  suppose,  because  I  guessed  them 
exactly  wrong.  We  had  just  come  through  a  time 
—and  twenty  years  is  quite  a  time— of  necessary 
exertion,  utter  dedication  to  immediate  problems 
that  had  to  be  solved:  a  depression,  a  recession, 
two  wars,  a  wobbling  world.  Here  was  Adlai 
Stevenson  telling  us  that  we  had  to  work  harder 
than  ever:  that  we  must  deal  promptly  with  the 
incredible  complexity  of  Asia,  among  other 
things.  "We  must  do"  said  Mr.  Stevenson,  "and 
we  must  do  it  now."  And  here  was  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  promising  us  that  we  could  relax, 
that  Ave  wouldn't  have  to  do  anything  important, 
that  he  himself  would  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  anything  unpleasant  we  were 
already  doing  could  be  swiftly  stopped.  It  was 
Eisenhower,  by  a  technical  knockout.  I  now 
believe,  with  stunning  hindsight,  that  President 
Eisenhower  precisely  fitted  a  state  of  mind,  cor- 
responded both  in  his  personality  and  in  his 
political  philosophy  to  a  national  desire  and 
indeed  a  national  determination  to  pause. 

I'm  not  prepared,  or  even  equipped,  to  say 
whether  this  determination  was  politically  sound 
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or  unsound,  whether  it  was  an  evasive  and  very 
risky  siesta  taken  at  a  time  when  time  was  of  the 
essence,  or  a  kind  of  Toynbeean  "withdrawal-and- 
return"  sensibly  calculated  to  refresh  us  and  to  re- 
plenish our  store  of  wisdom.  Someday  we'll  know. 

But  from  a  narrowly  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
the  decision  could  not  help  but  be  helpful.  A 
time  of  contemplation,  provided  it  is  not  the 
navel-contemplation  of  a  petrifying  society,  is 
always  good  for  art.  "Contemplation"  may  seem 
a  strange,  an  exaggerated,  word  for  the  mental 
process  we  are  going  through.  But  it  simply 
means  that  we  have,  for  the  moment,  desisted 
from  our  urgent  manipulation  of  the  world,  our 
use  of  the  world,  our  obligation  to  work  it  over, 
and  chosen  simply  to  look  at  it— no  doubt  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  learn  to  like  it  again,  (ft  might 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  condition  we 
are  talking  about  is  not  wholly  local;  at  roughly 
the  same  time  that  Stevenson  was  being  told  to 
wait  awhile,  the  Labor  party  was  getting  the  lie- 
low  sign  in  Britain,  and  in  France  anyone  who 
threatened  to  do  anything  was  hurriedly  done  out 
of  a  job.) 

The  artist  is,  of  course,  essentially  a  man  who 
looks,  then  points  a  finger  and  cries  "See?" 
When  he  realizes  that  other  people  are  willing 
to  look  with  him,  he  feels  better.  He  may  have, 
during  the  time  of  national  anguish  when  it  was 
imperative  that  every  man  do  his  bit,  done  his 
bit:  he  may  have  propagandized,  journalized, 
patriotized,  or  even  killed  time  meaninglessly 
for  men  on  furlough.  But  he  will  have  known 
all  along  that  this  was  not  his  best  function,  that 
the  work  done  in  the  name  of  action  was  only 
transitory  work,  that  he  was  really  just  biding  his 
time  and  waiting  for  a  little  signal  that  said, 
"We  have  a  moment  now,  if  you  wish  to  speak 
to  us."  Given  the  moment,  he  expands,  trots  out 
the  treasures  that  have  pleased  him  most,  counts 
on  an  ear  that  is  not  half-cocked  in  another 
direction,  purrs  over  the  possibility  of  full  and 
subtle  attention.  Since  his  most  precious  work  is 
now-  worth  doing,  he  does  it  better.  It  may  seem 
a  reach  to  relate  a  good  year  on  Broadway  to  a 
sigh  that  escaped  us  four  years  ago,  but  it  may  be 
just  that  sigh  that  has  reached  us.  For  good 
or  ill  or  long  or  short  we  may  he  reaping  the 
benefits  of  a  calculated  breathing-space. 

All  very  well.  Apart  from  the  curious 
aesthetic  confidence  we  seem  to  feel  in  the 
air,  are  there  any  small  signs  in  the  plays  them- 
selves of  this  contemplative  bent?  Possibly  one. 
I  keep  imagining,  as  I  watch  the  season's  plays 
and  read  the  season's  novels,  that  we  have  shifted 
the  angle  from  which  we  try  to  view  the  human 


personality.  For  a  very  long  time,  w  hile  sociology 
was  rampant,  we  were  inclined  to  treat  the 
human  personality  as  a  factor  in  an  equation,  as 
a  kind  of  useful  and  definable  statistic.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  "Dead  End"  were  rich  or  poor  and 
pretty  much  known  by  their  richness  or  poorness. 
The  men  and  women  in  "There  Shall  Be  No 
Night"  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  their  politics; 
when  their  politics  changed  a  bit,  as  they  did 
during  the  run  of  the  play,  their  personalities 
trotted  right  along  without  a  quibble.  The  folk 
in  "The  Bad  Seed"  were  troubled  folk;  but 
a  genealogical  chart 
completely  accounted 
for  their  troubles  by 
inheritance. 

Suddenly  we  have 
dropped  the  blueprints 
and  become  fascinated 
by  the  human  person- 
ality as  a  mystery. 

Anouilh  may  have 
sounded  the  first  clear 
trumpet  note  of  a 
slightly  new  dawn  in 
his  by  now  much- 
quoted  preface  to  "The 
Lark."  Anouilh  an- 
nounced that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  ex- 
plain Joan  of  Arc,  cer- 
tainly not  as  a  "social, 
political,  and  military" 
phenomenon: 

"The  persistent  effort 
of  so-called  modern  minds  to  explain  mysteries 
is,  in  any  case,  one  of  the  most  naive  and  foolish 
activities  indulged  in  by  the  puny  human  brain 
since  it  became  overstocked  with  shallow  politi- 
cal and  scientific  notions,  and  can  yield  nothing, 
in  the  long  run,  but  the  nostalgic  satisfaction  of 
the  small  boy  who  discovers  at  last  that  his 
mechanical  duck  was  made  up  of  two  wheels, 
three  springs,  and  a  screw.  The  little  boy  holds 
in  his  hands  three  springs,  two  wheels,  and  a 
screw,  objects  which  are  doubtless  reassuring, 
he  has  losl  his  mechanical  duck,  and  he  has 
usually  not  found  an  explanation." 

This  is  not  just  Anouilh  being  flippant.  It  is 
Enid  Bagnold  writing  The  Chalk  Garden,"  too. 
We  meet  a  woman  who  says  she  is  a  governess. 
We  look  at  her  in  governess-profile.  It  is  grad- 
ually hinted  that  she  may  be  a  murderess.  W  e 
look  at  her  in  murderess-profile.  Both  profiles 
are  interesting:  in  themselves,  for  themselves,  for 
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the  contradiction  they  pose.  But  Ave  never  do  put 
the  two  profiles  together  into  a  lace.  We  never 
do  know  w  hat  the  woman  is.  We  are  content  to 
be  baffled,  so  long  as  we  can  look  in  awe. 

Watch  that  very  strange  father  in  "A  Hatful 
of  Rain."  Subordinate  characters  in  a  play  are 
usually  swiftly  ticketed,  got  out  of  the  way  of  the 
more  complex  principals.  But  is  this  one  truly 
righteous,  a  justly  demanding  parent?  Is  he,  as 
the  second  act  seems  to  suggest,  terribly  in  need 
of  his  children's  love?  Or  is  he,  in  the  changing 
minor  of  the  third  act,  the  brutal  cause  of  one 
son's  agony?  I'm  never  sure;  but  I'm  interested. 
I'm  interested  in  the  brother  in  the  same  play: 
passionately  betraying  the  family  honor  at  one 
moment,  just  as  passionately  salvaging  it  the 
next.  Who  was  that  girl  in  "The  Young  and 
Beautiful"— a  shallow  little  flirt  or  a  premature 
woman  with  a  hole  in  her  heart? 

Pick  up  a  novel  like  Anthony  West's  Heritage 
and  run  the  course  again.  A  child  looks  at  his 
estranged  and  disparate  parents  and  seems  to 
give  them  identities.  A  very  short  time  later  he 
looks  again  and  revises  those  identities.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  the  revision  is  still  going  on; 
there  are  no  summaries.  Dramatists  and  novelists 
have  always  delighted  in  displaying  facets  of 
character,  as  Chekhov  did  or  as  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams did  when  he  created  the  mother  in  "The 
Glass  Menagerie."  But  the  facets  were  normally 
polarized,  they  added  up  to  a  stable  entity:  the 
mother  in  "The  Glass  Menagerie"  is  a  bundle  of 
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oddly  different  qualities,  but  she  is  all  of  them 
at  once,  she  is  their  sum  from  the  beginning  and 
she  remains  precisely  the  figure  we  have  known— 
monotonously,  almost— right  down  to  the  final 
curtain.  What  is  just  a  bit  different  right  now  is 
our  transparent,  quite  happy,  willingness  to  stare 
at  an  object  without  forcing  ourselves  to  evaluate 
it,  without  insisting  that  Ave  know  it  absolutely 
and  in  a  hurry.  Our  new  habit  of  mind,  if  it  is 
one,  may  be  called  contemplative  because  it 
doesn't  ask  for  an  answer— just  for  temporary 
permission  to  wonder.  We  wonder  about  the 
character,  and  the  character  tends  to  become  a 
wonder. 

People  are  not  quite  the  automatons  we 
thought  them,  the  automatons  that  the  con- 
sumers-research bureaus  still  think  them.  If  they 
are  mysterious,  that  may  be  a  good  sign:  there 
may  be  resources  here  that  one  had  not  counted 
on,  man  himself  may  be  something  of  a  miracle 
and  not  all  miracles  need  be  machine-made. 
Machines  keep  breaking  down;  is  there  some- 
thing else  to  place  one's  faith  in?  It's  always  pos- 
sible that  this  is  the  kind  of  reassurance  Ave 
needed  when  we  sat  doAvn  to  our  overdue  cakes 
and  ale. 

Too  sanguine  a  view?  Probably.  But  the  pres- 
ent upswing  on  Broadway  does  not  have  an  end- 
of-an-era  frenzy  about  it,  a  frantic  dedication  to 
gaiety  on  the  brink.  It's  a  little  too  reflective,  a 
shade  too  substantial  and  calmly  inquisitive, 
for  that. 


GILBERT  HIGHET 
HORACE    TO    TIBULLUS      (Carmina  1.33,  in  the  original  meter) 

now  don't  overindulge  grief  for  your  lost  coquette, 
my  poor  comrade,  and  don't  publish  lugubrious 
dark-blue  dirges  for  love,  endlessly  asking  why 

she  broke  faith,  took  a  younger  man. 
See  how  Audrey— a  rare  beauty  with  clustered  curls- 
burns  for  David;  and  he  yearns  for  the  arrogant 
Eileen;  yet  Ave  shall  see  slavering  mountain  Avolves 

mate  with  delicate  fallow  deer 
far,  far  sooner  than  Eileen  will  indulge  his  lust. 
Cruel  Love  always  conjoins  tAvo  inappropriate 
hearts,  minds,  bodies  in  one  pair  of  unbroken  chains: 

Love  does  relish  a  savage  joke. 
I  too,  though  a  liaison  with  a  kinder  girl 
was  quite  possible,  still  clung  to  my  cruel  Sue— 
slum-bred  woman,  and  wild:  stormier  than  the  Avaves 

wind-whipped,  lashing  Atlantic  rocks! 


F.  George  Steiner 


EDEN  IN  TROUBLE 

Why  the  Tories  are  dipping 

and  how  they  may  climb  back 


WHEN  Sir  Anthony  Eden  became  Prime 
Minister  on  April  (i,  1955,  he  stepped 
into  the  shoes  ol  a  Titan,  and,  even  harder,  of  a 
Titan  who  is  still  alive.  Always  in  the  back 
ground  rumbles  the  organ  voice  of  England,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  reminding  the  nation  which 
Eden  seeks  to  govern  and  the  Conservative  party 
whose  loyalty  he  must  retain,  of  theit  fines!  honis. 
In  order  to  emerge  from  Churchill's  shadow,  in 
which  nearly  all  of  his  distinguished  career  had 
taken  place,  Sir  Anthony  c  alled  a  genera]  election 
in  May.  I  lis  coinage  was  rewarded  with  a  re- 
sounding victory  and  the  Conservatives  returned 
to  the  I  louse  of  Commons  with  a  strongly  in- 
creased majority.  For  a  party  in  power  to  do  this 
counts  as  a  nearly  unprecedented  leal  in  British 
politics,  and  it  should  have  made  the  new  premier 
master  ol  his  own  ship. 

But  only  eight  months  later,  a  cartoon  in 
Punch  portrayed  thai  ship  wallowing  in  black 
seas  with  no  one  at  the  helm.  Throughout  Eng- 
land the  press  was  crowded  with  rumors  ol  Sir 
Anthony's  impending  resignation.  With  cool 
irony  the  Manchester  Guardian  assured  its 
readers  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  slay  cm  as 
his  overthrow  might  "discredit  the  government." 
Leaving  for  a  holiday,  Mr.  R.  A.  B.  Butler, 
Sir  Anthony's  deputy  and  probable  successor, 
hinted  with  the  ail  ol  an  ancient  cat  thai  his 
chief  was  the  best  Prime  Minister  available  at 
the  moment.  On  January  7,  Number  10  Downing 
Street  issued  a  solemn  announcement  that  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  had  no  intention  of  resigning.  A 
shocked  silence  followed,  foi  ibis  announcement 
revealed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  badly 
shaken,  and  that  the  campaign  against  him  re- 
llected  more  than  the  rancor  of  malcontents 
within  his  party  or  the  perennial  desire  ol  jour- 
nalists to  stir  up  storms  in  ministerial  teacups. 


Whal  had  brought  on  this  crisis,  this  onslaughi 
on  a  Prime  Minisici  about  to  go  to  Washington 
and  speak  lor  Britain?  A  do/en  issues,  some  ol 
(hem  trivial,  bad  gathered  impetus.  Togcthei 
they  conveyed  the  impression  that  Sir  Anthom 
Eden's  government  was  a  pallid  failure.  The 
premier  appeared  to  govern  with  indec  ision  tem- 
pered by  good  i  nan  ne  is.  Me  bad  I  he  air  of  a  man 
desperately  afraid  of  unpopularity  and  conse 
quently  unwilling  to  discipline  his  party  and  his 
more  immediate  associates  in  the  cabinet.  The 
Churchillian  thunder  was  gone;  in  its  place  spoke 
a  voice  of  good  bleeding  and  even  of  intelligence. 
But  il  was  a  small  voice  indeed. 

Sh  Anthony  has  passed  the  major  part  of  his 
life  dealing  with  foreign  policy  and  mastering 
the  archaic  craft  ol  diplomatic  negotiation.  When 
he  bee  ante  Prime  Ministei ,  l  he  inn  ic  ale  problems 
ol  home  affairs,  ol  economics  and  social  doctrine 
were  thrust  upon  him.  lie  did  his  best  to  get 
interested  in  them  and  learn  (he  jargon  of  the 
statisticians  and  sociologists.  But  to  this  day, 
dispatches  from  the  Foreign  Office  are  read  in 

Downing  Street  with  minute  attention  and  wis- 
dom, whereas  memoranda  from  the  Treasury 
tend  to  be  received  with  a  weary  sigh.  In  home 
affairs,  perhaps  like  President  Eisenhower,  Sir 
Anthony  believes  that  sound  siail  work  by  expert 
subordinates  can  be  substituted  foi  command 
decisions  at  i J k  top.  Posiwai  Britain,  however, 
is  a  land  passing  through  a  social  and  economic 
revolution,  and  home  issues  are  the  front  lint 
ol  politics.  On  them,  the  Conservative  govern 

me  nl  must,  in  the  final  analysis,  prove  its  worth. 
So  far,  il  has  shown  thai  discretion  can  also  be 
the  lesser  pal  t  ol  valor. 

On  minoi  issues  il  has  succeeded  in  making 
lathei  majoi  <  i  i oi  s.  The  government  decided  to 
ban  die  import  e>i  heroin  in  ordei  to  light  chug 
acidic  lion.  A  stoi  in  ol  medical  and  expert  opposi 
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tion  compelled  it  to  change  its  announced  policy 
at  the  last  moment.  Then,  after  letting  it  be 
understood  that  it  opposed  the  ridiculous  rule 
which  prevents  British  radio  and  television  from 
discussing  political  issues  within  fourteen  days 
ot  their  being  debated  in  Parliament,  the  govern- 
ment grew  timid  and  shelved  its  proposed  amend- 
ment. Despite  numerous  admissions  that  Eng- 
land's roads  are  among  the  most  crowded  and 
inadequate  in  Europe,  the  development  program 
put  forward  by  the  Eden  cabinet  was  feeble  and 
makeshift. 

But  all  these  were  small  setbacks.  They  could 
not  have  undermined  a  government  with  a 
majority  of  sixty  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  decisive  blunder  was  the  emergency 
budget  presented  in  October. 

In  the  spring,  before  the  elections,  Mr.  Butler, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  asserted 
cheerily  that  the  British  economy  was  in  sound 
shape  and  that  the  classical  monetary  weapons- 
high  interest  rates  and  a  squeeze  on  credit— would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  threat  of  inflation.  This 
optimism  was  probably  the  greatest  single  factor 
contributing  to  the  Conservative  victory  at  the 
polls.  But  by  autumn  things  looked  very  dif- 
ferent: the  cost  of  living  was  rising  steadily  and 
Britain's  balance  of  trade— the  symbol  of  its  eco- 
nomic survival— was  dangerously  out  of  tilt.  The 
government  resolved  to  present  a  special  budget, 
but  what  emerged  from  Mr.  Butler's  red  dispatch 
case  was  too  weak  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation 
and  too  harsh  to  please  either  the  country  at 
large  or  the  more  light-headed  Conservatives. 

While  doing  little  to  reduce  government  ex- 
penditures, the  Chancellor  raised  existing  pur- 
chase taxes  and  imposed  new  ones  on  household 
utensils.  Now  it  is  reasonable  to  try  to  cut  imports 
and  spending  by  discouraging  people  from  buy- 
ing a  new  Rolls  Royce  or  a  second  fur  coat;  it  is 
plain  silly  to  do  so  by  taxing  mops.  The  "pots 
and  pans"  budget  not  only  brought  Hugh 
Gaitskell  to  power  in  the  Labor  party,  it  also 
showed  the  disunity  and  sense  of  frustration  pre- 
vailing in  Conservative  ranks. 

LOSING  FACE  ABROAD 

THAT  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  grasp  of 
domestic  affairs  has  proved  mediocre  is 
disappointing  but  not  altogether  unexpected. 
The  government's  inferior  performance  in  foreign 
policy  is  another  matter.  The  new  Prime  Minister 
came  to  Downing  Street  with  a  formidable  repu- 
te-ion: he  was  the  diplomat  par  excellence,  the 
tireless  negotiator  in  a  score  of  conferences  at 
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and  below  the  summit,  the  man  whose  tact  and 
subtle  insight  into  world  affairs  made  him  the 
potential  mediator  between  East  and  West.  And 
that  role  of  mediation  is  precisely  the  one  Eng- 
lishmen cherish  when  they  admit  to  themselves 
that  they  are  no  longer  one  of  the  two  Avorld 
giants.  But  now  that  he  is  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Anthony  seems  to  have  lost  his  magic  touch. 

Cyprus  is  the  darkest  stain  on  the  Conservative 
shield.  In  1954,  the  British  government  sought 
to  show  that  the  whole  problem  was  really  one 
of  Greco-Turkish  relations.  This  deft  misreading 
of  the  facts  succeeded  in  bringing  on  a  quarrel 
between  Athens  and  Ankara  which  has  damaged 
NATO's  Balkan  flank.  But  it  did  not  succeed 
for  a  moment  in  convincing  the  Cypriots  that 
they  should  tolerate  British  occupation  and  the 
rule  of  military  force.  The  truth  is  that  Cyprus 
is  Britain's  last  major  base  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Sir  Anthony  and  his  government  will  fight 
hard  to  keep  it.  The  only  genuine  solution  is 
self-determination  for  the  island  in  exchange  for 
Britain's  right  to  lease  bases— the  kind  of  thing 
the  United  States  does  all  over  the  world.  But 
with  every  new  outbreak  of  violence,  this  solu- 
tion is  becoming  more  remote.  Once  again, 
colonialism  is  fighting  a  futile,  violent  rear-guard 
action,  while  at  home  the  British  conscience 
grows  more  troubled. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East,  too,  the  Eden 
record  has  been  one  of  reverses.  Egypt  has  pur- 
chased arms  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or 
has  managed  to  obtain  British  tanks  although  the 
government  promised  that  none  would  be  ex- 
ported. Israel  has  angrily  rejected  Sir  Anthony's 
offer  of  mediation.  The  pro- Western  administra- 
tion in  Jordan  was  overthrown  by  palace  intrigue 
and  mob  rule,  and  the  result  has  been  a  swift 
advance  of  Communist  interests  in  what  had 
been  a  fief  of  Whitehall  diplomacy. 

Wherever  the  average  Englishman  looked  last 
December,  his  country's  prestige  and  foreign 
influence  seemed  on  the  wane.  This,  combined 
with  dissatisfaction  on  the  home  front,  brought 
great  pressure  to  bear  on  Downing  Street.  Sir 
Anthony  was  strongly  urged  to  reshuffle  the 
cabinet  he  had  inherited  from  the  Churchill  era. 
A  few  months  earlier,  such  a  move  might  have 
done  much  to  increase  Conservative  prestige  and 
popular  confidence.  Carried  out  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  it  only  intensified  the  impression  that 
the  premier  was  not  up  to  the  demands  of  his 
office. 

What  Eden  did  was  to  change  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  mid-stream  of  inflation. 
On  December  20,   Mr.   Butler  was  replaced, 
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against  his  own  wishes,  at  a  moment  when  Bri- 
tain's gold  and  dollar  reserves  had  fallen  by  yet 
another  $163  million  and  before  the  measures 
taken  in  the  autumn  budget  could  show  even 
small  results.  The  reasons  for  Mr.  Butler's  re- 
moval were  imperative  but  disturbing.  Sir 
Anthony  had  decided  to  make  of  Mr.  Butler  a 
kind  of  Sherman  Adams  in  Parliament.  Un- 
familiar with  economic  problems  and  worried 
lest  his  uncertain  health  be  impaired  by  the 
strain  of  continual  presence  in  the  Commons,  the 
Prime  Minister  made  Mr.  Butler  a  deputy  pre- 
mier, with  great  responsibility  but  no  definite 
powers  on  which  to  base  it.  This  decision,  how- 
ever wise,  was  a  revelation  of  weakness. 

Harold  Macmillan,  a  man  of  ambition,  was 
called  upon  to  leave  the  Foreign  Office  and 
replace  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Macmillan  had  long  felt 
that  a  Foreign  Secretary's  lot  was  not  a  happy 
one  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  himself  an 
expert  on  foreign  affairs.  There  was  definite  fric- 
tion between  him  and  Sir  Anthony  on  such  issues 
as  the  coming  visit  to  England  of  Messrs.  Bul- 
ganin  and  Khrushchev.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mac- 
millan must  have  resented  being  replaced  a 
month  before  the  Washington  conference  and 
being  handed  Mr.  Butler's  unfinished  business. 

The  rumors  about  Sir  Anthony's  excessive  in- 
terference with  the  daily  work  of  the  Foreign 
Office  were  also  partially  confirmed  when  he 
chose  Selwyn  Lloyd  to  succeed  Mr.  Macmillan. 
Although  Mr.  Lloyd  is  an  excellent  administra- 
tor, he  is  not  a  man  to  disagree  with  Sir  Anthony. 
The  lesser  cabinet  changes  were  likewise  open  to 
criticism.  Britain  has  been  attempting  to  inte- 
grate its  armed  services  along  American  lines,  but 
progress  has  been  slow.  It  was  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  should  not  have  removed 
Mr.  Lloyd  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  partic- 
ularly as  there  have  been  nine  changes  in  that 
office  in  only  seven  years. 

As  the  new  cabinet  was  announced,  the  same 
old  faces  reappeared  in  a  slightly  different  order 
and  the  whole  team  looked  like  a  group  of  blue- 
blooded  club  men  celebrating  a  weary  and 
nostalgic  reunion  in  some  Ivy  League  college. 

After  that  the  storm  broke. 

THE   HARD   FACTS  OF  HISTORY 

BY  LATE  January,  when  Sir  Anthony  left 
for  Washington  to  confer  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  address  Congress,  it  had  abated. 
Today,  the  premier's  associates  say  that  only  a 
break  in  Sir  Anthony's  uncertain  health  or  a 
major  economic  collapse  could  bring  about  his 
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retirement  from  Downing  Street.  They  some- 
times forget  to  add  that  it  could  also  be  brought 
about  by  a  Labor  victory  at  the  general  elections 
—which  can  be  postponed  until  1959  but  which 
may  well  take  place  earlier. 

In  order  to  assess  the  possibilities  for  a  Labor 
victory  and  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
dilemmas  which  nearly  mastered  the  Eden  gov- 
ernment in  January  and  which  may  threaten  it 
again,  one  must  realize  that  Britain  in  1956  is  a 
nation  facing  revolutionary  challenges  with  what 
are,  all  too  often,  obsolete  defenses. 

For  the  first  time,  Britain  as  a  nation  has  to 
work  hard  not  merely  for  the  luxuries  but  for  the 
necessities  of  economic  life.  In  the  very  week  in 
which  the  attack  was  launched  against  the  Prime 
Minister,  something  else  happened  that  future 
historians  will  deem  far  more  important:  figures 
were  published  showing  that  Germany  had  once 
again  become  the  world's  third  largest  steel  pro- 
ducer, behind  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Ten 
brief  years  after  a  war  which  left  its  factories  a 
sea  of  rubble,  Germany  had  outstripped  England. 
Only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  spokesmen  for  the 
British  aircraft  industry  conceded  that  they  were 
paying  the  tragic  price  of  pioneers:  because  of  the 
crashes  of  the  early  Comets  and  the  consequent 
delays,  American  jet  airliners  were  capturing  the 
world  market.  In  Buenos  Aires  or  Tokyo,  in 
Bombay  or  Madrid,  "made  in  England"  no  longer 
means  an  assured  sale— all  too  often  it  means  that 
something  labeled  "made  in  Germany"  is  already 
on  the  counter. 

The  average  Englishman  is  obscurely  aware  of 
this  great  change.  But  although  countless  poli- 
ticians and  experts  have  told  him  to  produce 
more  and  buy  less,  he  is  unwilling  to  do  so.  Seven 
years  of  war  and  ten  years  of  austerity  have  left 
him  with  a  formidable  hunger  for  the  good 
things  of  life.  He  feels  that  the  free  world  owes 
him  its  survival  in  the  1910s,  so  surely  it  owes 
him  his  long  tea-breaks,  his  placid  weekends  in 
the  back-yard  garden,  his  leisurely  pints  of  beer, 
and  the  millions  of  pounds  he  enjoys  gambling 
away  in  football  pools  or  at  the  dog-tracks.  He  is 
living  better  than  ever  before  and  proudly  con- 
siders his  standard  of  life,  with  its  superb  social 
services  and  extensive  leisure,  to  be  higher,  in 
actual  fact,  than  even  that  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. Consequently,  he  is  wary  of  overtime  in  the 
factory  or  late  night  work  in  the  office.  The  life 
of  the  foundry  worker  in  Western  Germany  or  of 
the  junior  corporation  lawyer  in  Wall  Street 
seems  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  not  worth 
striving  for.  And  in  the  tired  wisdom  which 
characterizes  so  many  senior  British  officials  and 
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politicians,  these  views  play  an  unconscious,  but 
essential  role. 

The  results  have  been  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade— with  the  unfavorable  gap  between  exports 
and  imports  running  $5,600, 000  higher  this 
January  than  the  monthly  average  for  1955— 
and  steady  inflation  at  home.  The  cost  of  living, 
which  stood  at  an  index  figure  of  100  in  1947, 
now  stands  at  152,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  pound  has  declined  appreciably  since  the 
change  from  Labor  to  Conservatives  in  October 
1951. 

This  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the  principal 
shadow  in  Sir  Anthony's  path.  With  every  penny 
extra  on  the  price  of  essential  commodities,  dis- 
satisfaction grows  and  the  man  canvassing  for 
Labor  is  made  more  welcome  at  the  housewife's 
door.  There  is  a  great  paradox  here,  for  the  one 
way  to  lower  prices  is  to  produce  more,  spend 
less,  and  exercise  restraint  in  wage  demands.  In- 
stead, the  average  Englishman  continually  spends 
more,  drives  up  the  prices,  and  then,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  and  indignation,  launches  yet 
another  campaign  for  better  pay. 

ECONOMISTS  know  the  real  answer  to  this 
spiral,  and  sometimes  whisper  it  to  one  another 
behind  drawn  curtains:  if  Britain  is  to  work 
harder  and  spend  less,  if  inefficient  industries  are 
to  be  forced  under  and  the  cost  of  production 
cut  so  that  British  goods  can  match  German  and 
American  exports,  then  there  must  be  a  bout 
of  unemployment.  But  what  is  truth  in  economics 
is  suicide  in  politics.  The  England  of  today  is 
committed,  come  what  may,  to  full  employment. 
The  fact  that  there  are  some  two  and  one-half 
million  unemployed  in  the  United  States  seems 
to  the  British  proof  that  the  "American  way  of 
life"  is  a  dangerous  myth.  In  Britain  there  are 
more  jobs  than  hands  to  do  them,  but  at  a  heavy 
price. 

Because  economic  realities  cannot  be  converted 
into  practical  politics,  the  Conservatives  appear 
to  be  in  something  of  a  trap.  If  they  choose  to 
force  prices  down  by  restricting  imports  still 
further  and  by  increasing  taxation  once  again, 
the  British  workers  will  see  no  incentive  for 
working  harder  and  Labor  will  come  to  power 
on  a  wave  of  resentment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Eden  cabinet  allows  prices  to  rise  and  seeks  to 
disguise  the  fact  by  granting  new  wage  demands, 
Britain  will  price  itself  even  further  out  of  the 
international  market  and  economic  disaster  will 
ensue.  This  is  the  central  dilemma  which  the 
Conservative  party  must  face  and  resolve  if  it  is 
to  have  a  political  future. 
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Sir  Anthony  Eden  and  a  small  group  of  his 
most  brilliant  advisers  believe  that  they  have 
found  the  answer.  Like  President  Eisenhower, 
the  Prime  Minister  is  an  ardent  student  of  atomic 
affairs  and  a  fervent  believer  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  power.  As  Sir  Anthony  sees  it,  Britain 
is  moving  through  a  decisive  and  exceedingly 
difficult  quarter  century  between  the  decline  of 
a  traditional  economy,  based  on  coal,  and  the 
beginning  of  an  atomic  era.  Even  as  Britain  rose 
to  world  power  on  the  back  of  the  first  industrial 
revolution,  so  it  may  once  again  emerge  from  a 
period  of  decline  as  the  second  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  automation  and  nuclear  fuels  takes  place. 

British  experts  feel  that  Britain  will  become 
the  world's  first  atom-powered  country.  It  is  a 
small  island  with  abundant  supplies  of  water;  it 
has  a  large  force  of  highly  skilled  labor  and  a 
long  tradition  in  chemical  engineering  and  com- 
plex metallurgy;  it  is  already  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  design  of  reactors  for  immediate 
commercial  use;  and  its  atomic  development  pro- 
gram calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dozen  power 
stations  in  the  next  few  years.  British  engineers 
have  made  a  virtue  of  the  necessities  of  American 
legislation:  as  Congress  does  not  permit  freedom 
of  exchange  of  atomic  "secrets"  between  Wash- 
ington and  London,  the  British  have  had  to  go 
ahead  on  their  own.  They  have  not  only  pro- 
duced an  atom  bomb  thought  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  its  American  equivalent,  but  they 
are  making  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America,  Sir 
Anthony  made  an  extremely  important  speech 
to  the  country.  In  it  he  said: 

I  am  sure  that  the  discovery  of  atomic  power 
and  what  has  followed  and  will  follow  is  going 
to  transform  the  whole  future  of  the  world  as 
fully  as  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine  140 
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years  ago.  In  that  discovery,  as  you  will 
remember,  we  were  well  in  the  forefront,  and 
so  I  am  determined  that  our  country  shall  be 
in  the  forefront  now. 

In  the  same  speech  the  Prime  Minister  promised 
that  all  developments  under  what  he  called  "the 
nuclear  shield"  would  be  pursued  without  stint 
or  delay.  Uppermost  in  his  program  are  the 
training  of  more  scientists  and  the  construction 
of  atomic  installations  all  over  England. 

THE   PARADOX   OF   THE  FUTURE 

IF  SIR  Anthony  is  right  in  his  expectations, 
the  Conservatives  will  break  the  vicious  circle 
of  inflation  and  adverse  trade  balances.  Britain 
will  become  the  great  exporter  of  nuclear  equip- 
ment and  know-how.  Its  reactors  and  isotopes 
will  be,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, what  its  steam  engines  and  steel  plate  were 
in  the  nineteenth. 

But  in  this  bright  vision  there  is  also  a  major 
political  threat,  and  Sir  Anthony  referred  to  it 
in  courageous  terms:  with  the  second  industrial 
revolution  there  is  bound  to  come  a  period  of 
heavy  unemployment,  of  social  readjustment, 
even  of  economic  upheaval.  This  is  what  the 
British  working  man  fears  above  all  else,  and 
it  is  on  that  fear  that  the  Labor  party  can  build 
its  future  victories.  The  memory  of  what  Eden 
himself  called  "the  dark  and  tragic  years  of  the 
1930s"  burns  hot  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
laborer.  He  has  preferred  to  see  Britain  import- 
ing foreign  coal— a  grotesque  necessity— rather 
than  accept  a  handful  of  Italians  in  his  mines. 
He  fears  automation,  and  there  is  no  Walter 
Reuther  among  his  trade-union  leaders.  To  all 
too  many  British  workers  a  gain  in  efficiency 
bodes  a  loss  in  employment.  Sir  Anthony  has 
asked  them  not  to  be  "afraid  of  new  machines, 
new  methods,"  but  it  is  a  plea  which  runs  counter 
to  deep  instincts  and  memories.  Paradoxically, 
therefore,  the  very  revolution  which  the  more 
enlightened  Conservatives  are  striving  for  may 
bring  Labor  to  Downing  Street. 

Hugh  Gaitskell,  the  youthful  leader  of  the 
Labor  party,  wants  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but  it 
would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  he  counts  on 
social  upheaval  and  economic  crisis  to  realize 
his  ambitions.  Earl  Attlee's  successor  is  a  mod- 
erate; he  differs  from  his  Conservative  opponents 
on  questions  of  method  and  priority  rather  than 
on  fundamentals.  It  was  the  ridiculous  trivia  in 
Mr.  Butler's  last  budget  which  provoked  him  to 
his  most  ferocious  onslaught  and  thereby  en- 
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deared  him  to  the  tougher  elements  in  his  party. 
But  on  the  great  issues,  and  they  include  Eng- 
land's atomic  future,  he  is  in  agreement  with  Sir 
Anthony  Eden.  That  is  both  his  strength  and 
his  weakness,  for  like  many  Democrats  in  the 
United  States  Mr.  Gaitskell  must  create  a  genuine 
opposition  policy  but  at  the  same  time  take  care 
not  to  alienate  the  middle-of-the-road  voter  who 
will  swing  the  election. 

He  is  finding  that  task  no  easier  than  Mr. 
Adlai  Stevenson.  On  his  left  sits  Aneurin  Bevan, 
that  half-extinct  volcano.  Barring  Churchill, 
Bevan  is  the  most  powerful  personality  in  British 
political  life,  and  like  Churchill  he  is  a  man 
whom  only  a  great  national  disaster  can  bring  to 
the  helm.  Mr.  Bevan  believes  that  Mr.  Gaitskell 
and  his  kind  are  dooming  the  Labor  party  to  a 
role  of  perennial  opposition  tempered  by  brief 
spells  of  pallid  rule.  He  argues  that  Labor  can 
win  the  next  election  only  if  it  offers  a  genuinely 
different  program  from  that  put  forward  by  the 
Conservatives.  Since  the  Conservatives  have 
moved  left,  Labor  must  move  much  further  and 
become  Socialist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Mr.  Bevan  would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords, 
nationalize  most  remaining  industries,  and  adopt 
a  neutralist  foreign  policy.  This  may  be  a  non- 
sensical program,  but  at  least  it  is  a  program,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Gaitskell's 
moderate,  patient  views. 

So  far,  Labor  has  preferred  to  follow  the  small 
voice  of  Mr.  Gaitskell  rather  than  Mr.  Bevan's 
erratic  hurricanes.  But  if  the  Conservatives 
realize  their  high  hopes  and  carry  Britain  into 
a  new  era  of  industrial  expansion  and  prosperity, 
Labor  will  grow  desperate.  Whether  the  British 
temperament  will  ever  produce  a  truly  radical 
Socialist  party  is  one  of  the  major  imponderables 
about  Britain's  political  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  issues  are  smaller,  and  polls 
forecasting  how  the  British  would  vote  if  a  gen- 
eral election  took  place  now  vary  with  the  price 
of  eggs.  In  nine  by-elections  since  the  last 
general  election,  the  Conservatives  increased 
strength  in  only  one.  While  they  managed  to 
hold  onto  their  seats  in  three  of  these  contests 
held  this  February,  (heir  individual  majorities 
were  sharply  reduced. 

No  doubt,  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  first  year  in 
Downing  Street  has  been  a  difficult  one.  But,  as 
one  of  his  intimate  advisers  put  it,  "no  man  stays 
Prime  Minister  of  England  without  fighting  for 
his  job."  As  the  visitor  leaves  the  small  red-brick 
house  with  the  number  10  on  its  blac  k  door,  he 
cannot  help  feeling  that  to  live  there  is  worth  a 
fight. 
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A  Story  by  Wyatt  Blassingame 

Drawings  by  George  Gillespie 

THE  FACT  that  Lieutenant  Henderson 
was  a  Negro  did  not  alone  cause  the 
trouble.  At  least  part  of  it  went  deeper,  spring- 
ing from  one  of  those  curious,  instantaneous, 
apparently  chemical  dislikes  that  two  men  some- 
times feel  and  for  which  there  is  no  logical  rea- 
son, the  men  simply  recoiling  from  one  another 
like  reversed  magnets. 

But  certainly  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
Henderson's  color,  and  the  fact  that  Lee  Stewart, 
the  private,  was  from  Mississippi,  did  not  affect 
the  matter.  At  least  it  dramatized  it,  gave  it  a 
foundation  in  the  obvious  that  we  could  all  see 
and  understand,  just  as  we  could  sense  without 
understanding  the  other  deeper  feeling  between 
them.  And  surely  Stewart  himself  did  not  under- 
stand, could  not  until  it  was  all  over,  that  the 
problem  went  beyond  color,  that  there  existed 
a  deeply  personal  relationship,  even  if  founded 
on  sudden  and  instinctive  dislike,  between  him 
and  a  Negro. 

Until  that  final  and  climactic  night  all 
his  references  to  Henderson  as  a  coward  and 
a  misfit  in  our  regiment  were  predicated  on  the 
simple  fact  of  color;  his  hatred  was  based  on  this 
even  after  the  more  personal  reasons— the  re- 
peated KP,  being  stopped  on  the  sidewalk  and 
forced  to  salute,  the  matter  of  the  car  and  the 
liquor— were  obvious  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  so  obvious  that  when  word  went  around 
Lee  Stewart  was  going  to  kill  Henderson,  none  of 


us  doubted  it.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  time  and 
method.  And  soon  we  (the  enlisted  men;  Hen- 
derson was  probably  the  only  officer  to  know 
what  was  happening  before  it  was  all  over)  knew 
that  too. 

"Because  only  a  fool  would  get  himself  in 
trouble  over  a  nigger,"  Stewart  said.  This  was 
at  Mac's  bar.  There  was  a  group  around  him  as 
always,  paratroopers  wearing  their  half  boots  and 
managing  to  look  both  rakish  and  competent  in 
that  way  no  other  outfit  can  simulate,  not  even 
the  Marines.  It  was  one  of  these,  a  corporal  in 
the  same  platoon,  who  had  asked  him.  "And  I'm 
no  fool,"  Stewart  added. 

Belle,  the  girl  who  tended  bar,  said,  "You're 
sure  about  to  get  yourself  in  trouble." 

"Not  me,  Sugar."  He  reached  across  the  bar  to 
pat  her  arm.  "We're  going  on  maneuvers  next 
week.  You  think  you  can  get  along  without  me 
for  a  while?" 

SO  WE  knew  then  it  would  be  during  ma- 
neuvers in  the  Florida  swamps:  a  fouled  para- 
chute, a  rifle  that  went  off  by  accident.  There 
were  always  opportunities  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
There  were  even  rumors  that  it  had  happened 
in  our  regiment  before.  We  were  a  tough  outfit 
that  took  pride  in  its  toughness,  no  man  more 
than  Lee  Stewart.  There  weren't  many  left  who 
had  been  with  the  regiment  when  it  was  the  first 
to  jump  over  Normandy,  but  they  were  enough 
to  carry  on  the  legend  and  the  pride.  And  there 
were  more  who  had  helped  stop  that  first,  now 
almost-forgotten,  break-through  in  Korea  and 
who  later  jumped  so  near  the  China  border  we 
could  see  the  Yalu  as  we  came  down  and  then 
had  to  walk  back,  looking,  we  thought,  like 
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Washington's  army  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
while  we  did  it. 

There  had  always  been  considerable  frater- 
nization between  officers  and  men,  as  there  is  in 
most  fighting  outfits,  and  our  respect  for  officers 
was  not  so  much  in  the  bar  or  leaf  on  the  collar 
as  in  the  man.  Weak  officers,  as  well  as  weak 
men,  had  been  weeded  out. 

And  most  of  us,  not  only  those  who  instinc- 
tively resented  Henderson  because  of  his  color, 
believed  he  was  a  weak  officer.  He  was  West 
Point,  only  too  much  so.  He  had  one  of  these 
quiet,  restrained,  sensitive  faces  you  see  some- 
times on  members  of  his  race,  but  over  it  was  a 
kind  of  mask  as  though  he  had  put  it  on  with 
his  academy  uniform,  or  even  before  that,  when 
he  got  the  appointment:  the  long  and  constant 
awareness  of  being  a  responsibility  to  his  race, 
an  officer,  and  a  gentleman. 

We  had  heard  he  was  coming  before  he 
reached  camp:  a  Negro  officer,  the  first  Negro 
officer  most  of  us  had  served  under.  Then  we 
saw  him,  small,  precise,  his  cap  as  squarely  on 
his  head  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  with  the 
aid  of  engineering  instruments. 

"My  God,"  one  soldier  said.  "Do  you  think 
that  when  he  jumps  he  comes  all  the  way  down 
at  attention?" 

"Why  not?"  Lee  Stewart  said.  "He's  probably 
too  scared  to  bend." 

IT  WAS  a  week  later  they  had  their  first 
personal  contact.  Stewart  was  working  on  a 
jeep  outside  one  of  the  hangars.  Inside  some- 
one was  tuning  up  the  engine  of  a  C54  and  the 
sound  of  it  filled  the  eardrums  like  wax.  Stewart, 
his  head  and  shoulders  under  the  jeep's  hood, 
did  not  see  Henderson,  did  not  know  he  was 
present  until  the  dark  hand,  the  salmon-colored 
palm  came  over  his  shoulder  and  took  the 
wrench  from  his  own  hand. 

Then,  their  heads  close  together,  Henderson 
said,  "You  can  break  things  that  way,  Soldier," 
and  working  carefully  he  got  loose  the  plug  at 
which  Stewart  had  been  yanking.  He  stepped 
back  and  put  the  wrench  on  the  fender,  and  as 
the  two  men  stood  looking  at  one  another  it 
slid  off  and  fell  to  the  ground  between  them. 

Neither  moved.  Perhaps  Stewart  (who  as  a 
child  had  never  known  or  even  seen  a  Negro  who 
was  not  some  white  man's  servant)  had  for  an 
instant  forgotten  the  bar  on  the  other's  collar. 
Anyway— and  to  all  of  us  working  on  the  hangar 
apron  this  was  perfectly  apparent— he  expected 
the  Negro  to  stoop  and  pick  up  the  wrench. 
On  the  lieutenant's  face  there  was  no  expres- 


sion at  all.  They  just  stood  there,  looking  at  one 
another  with  the  wrench  on  the  ground  between 
them.  After  a  moment  Henderson  took  a  clean 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  wiped  his  hands, 
and  turned  away. 

At  the  same  instant,  inside  the  hangar,  the 
C54's  engine  was  silent.  In  the  sudden  quiet  Lee 
Stewart's  voice  was  saying,  "Well  I'll  be  god- 
damned .  .  ."  speaking  not  so  much  in  anger  as 
baffled  amazement. 

Henderson  stopped.  He  looked  back  at 
Stewart,  the  handkerchief  still  in  his  hands,  his 
face  withdrawn,  expressionless. 

"What  is  it,  Soldier?" 

Stewart  merely  stared  at  him.  Henderson  put 
the  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  turned,  and 
walked  away. 

It  was  that  same  afternoon  Stewart  drew  KP. 
He  blamed  it  loudly,  openly,  on  Henderson, 
damning  not  the  man  so  much  as  the  incredible 
stupidity  of  some  unknown  "they"  who  would 
assign  a  Negro,  and  therefore  a  coward,  a  misfit, 
to  a  paratroop  outfit  that  considered  itself,  even 
in  peacetime,  a  strictly  combat  unit. 

"To  us,"  Stewart  said,  his  voice  dazed,  aghast. 
"Of  all  the  outfits  in  the  army  they  assign  a 
nigger  officer  to  us." 

Then  he  drew  KP  again.  He  began  to  get 
work  details  far  more  often  than  they  would  have 
come  to  him  in  the  normal  cycle  of  things.  And 
soon  we  all  knew  that  Henderson  was  aware  of 
Stewart  not  only  as  the  leader  of  that  group 
which  will  always  instantly  and  violently  resent 
a  Negro  officer,  but  as  an  individual.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  white  officers  that  reported  to  him,  per- 
haps it  was  some  of  the  scattering  of  Negro 
enlisted  men  in  the  regiment,  but  soon  it  was 
apparent  he  knew  of  Stewart  and  was  retaliating, 
deliberately,  precisely,  riding  hard  the  uncross- 
able  advantage  of  rank. 
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HE  BEGAN  to  ask  for  Stewart  as  a  driver 
and  we  would  see  them  on  the  camp  streets,  even 
on  the  highway  into  town:  the  white  man,  the 
servant,  on  the  front  seat,  the  officer  behind  him, 
neither  speaking  until  Henderson  would  say,  not 
even  leaning  forward, 

"Turn  right  at  the  next  corner.  Stop  here." 

He  said  it  this  time  in  front  of  Mac's  Bar  and 
Stewart  stopped  the  car.  He  sat  there,  holding 
the  wheel,  beginning  to  breathe  a  little  hard 
now,  knowing  that  Belle  was  inside  and  probably 
looking  out  through  the  dirty,  lettered  glass  of 
the  window. 

Henderson's  hand  came  over  the  back  of  the 
seat,  appearing  at  Stewart's  right  shoulder  with 
a  five-dollar  bill  between  his  index  and  third 
finger. 

"Would  you  go  inside  and  get  me  a  bottle  of 
bourbon?" 

Stewart  looked  at  him  then,  as  much  with 
unbelief  as  with  anger. 

"What?  What  is  it  you  want?" 

"A  bottle  of  bourbon,"  Henderson  said.  And 
then,  "When  we  get  back  to  the  post  I  won't 
have  a  chance  to  go  by  the  Officer's  Club.  And 
this  is  north  Florida.  They  won't  want  me  com- 
ing in  the  bar.  Or  is  there  a  back  entrance  a 
Negro  can  use?" 

"No,"  Stewart  said.  He  took  the  money  and 
got  out  of  the  car.  He  went  slowly,  his  head 
bent  forward  a  little  in  thought,  through  the 
hot  gold  sunlight  of  late  afternoon  and  into  the 
dimness  of  the  bar. 

Belle  was  already  moving  to  meet  him.  He 
named  a  brand  of  whiskey,  "A  bottle.  To  take 
out." 

And  she  said,  "You  drinking  with  him  now, 
Lee?" 

This  was  when  he  told  her  he  was  going  to 
kill  Lieutenant  Henderson,  saying  it  softly  as 
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though  he  had  thought  about  it  a  long  time  and 
now  it  was  as  good  as  done.  Then  he  went  out- 
side and  gave  the  lieutenant  the  bottle  and  drove 
him  back  to  the  post. 

THE  NIGHT  before  maneuvers  the  regi- 
ment had  orders  to  be  back  on  the  post 
at  midnight.  Some  of  us  made  quite  a  party  of 
it  at  Mac's  Bar.  Then  it  was  quarter  of  twelve 
and  we  were  crowding  through  the  door,  leaving, 
when  we  looked  back  and  saw  Stewart  sitting  at 
the  far  end  of  the  bar. 

"Lee,  you  resigned  from  the  Army?"  a  soldier 
said. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  leaving  without  telling 
Belle  good-by?"  Stewart  said. 

So  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him,  for  a  while 
anyway:  a  big  man  with  a  broad,  hard  face  and 
red  hair  sitting  there  at  the  far  end  of  the  bar 
with  Belle  across  from  him  trying  hard  to  blush 
or  look  indignant. 

We  moved  out  the  next  morning  and  he  did 
not  go  with  us.  But  he  was  in  camp  when  we 
returned  and  it  was  then  he  told  us  what  had 
happened,  telling  it  with  the  same  baffled,  awed 
amazement  with  which  he  had  always  regarded 
the  idea  of  a  Negro  officer  in  our  outfit.  Only 
now  there  was  something  new  in  his  voice:  not 
just  the  knowledge  that  here  was  something  he 
did  not  understand  but,  and  for  the  first  time, 
an  attempt,  a  straining  to  understand. 

He  had  left  Belle's  shortly  after  two.  From 
there  it  was  a  half-mile  walk  to  the  camp,  where 
he  must  climb  a  fence  and  reach  his  barracks 
without  being  seen,  a  thing  he  had  done  often 
enough  before.  But  now  as  he  stepped  into  the 
road  a  man  said,  "Stewart."  It  was  Lieutenant 
Henderson. 

This  was  a  back  road  with  no  traffic.  On  both 
sides  the  pines  closed  in,  solid  and  dark,  with  a 
piece  of  bent  moon  above  those  to  Stewart's  left. 
In  the  dim,  almost  nonexistent  light  Henderson's 
face  was  featureless:  but  Stewart  could  see  the 
uniform,  the  square-set  cap,  the  gun  the  lieu- 
tenant wore. 

"Yes?"  Stewart  said. 

"I'm  glad  I  met  you,"  Henderson  said.  He 
spoke  as  always  in  a  brisk,  precise  manner  with 
no  accent  of  any  kind.  "I  don't  have  a  car.  I 
have  to  walk  back  to  the  post." 

Stewart  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking  hard, 
trying  to  figure  the  angle  but  with  nothing  to 
work  on  yet. 

Then  Henderson  said,  "I  understand  there  is 
talk  around  the  regiment  that  someone  is  going 
to  kill  me." 
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And  still  Stewart  did  not  answer,  just  leaning 
a  little  forward  now,  beginning  to  breathe  more 
quickly,  until  Henderson's  hand  moved,  not  hur- 
riedly but  quick,  and  even  as  Stewart  started  to 
leap  he  saw  the  gun  was  held  out  toward  him, 
butt  first. 

"So  I'm  going  to  need  a  bodyguard,"  Hender- 
son said. 

"What?"  Stewart  said. 

"Take  it,"  Henderson  said.  And  when  Stewart 
did  not  move,  "It's  loaded.  Take  it." 

Later  Stewart  said,  "I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  duel." 

So  he  took  the  gun  and  when  it  was  in  his 
hand  Henderson  said,  "I  don't  want  anyone  to 
shoot  me  in  the  back,  so  you  will  follow  me  at 
three  paces."  Then  in  the  same  clipped  voice, 
he  said,  "You  can  consider  that  an  order,"  and 
turned  and  started  along  the  empty,  moon- 
touched  road. 

"Wait!"  .Stewart  said.  But  the  officer  did  not 
stop,  did  not  look  back.  And  Stewart  said  again, 
"Wait-" 

Then  he  began  to  curse,  running  until  he 
caught  Henderson  by  the  arm  and  swung  him 
around,  still  cursing.  And  Henderson  said,  "I 
ordered  you  to  stay  three  steps  back  of  me,"  and 
went  on  again. 

"So  I  followed  him,"  Stewart  said  later,  "hold- 
ing his  gun  and  waiting  for  him  to  stop,  or  start 
to  run,  or  whatever  he  was  going  to  do."  No 
traffic  passed  them.  On  the  left  the  pines  stopped 
and  there  was  open  prairie,  dark  under  the  moon, 
on  the  right  the  wall  of  pines.  Then  the  pines 
closed  in  again.  The  road  curved  through  them 
as  through  a  tunnel.  There  was  no  sound  except 
that  of  their  shoes  on  the  road  and  somewhere, 
sourceless,  and  persistent,  the  call  of  a  whip- 
poorwill. 

THEN  they  were  around  the  curve  and  there 
was  a  light  ahead.  This  was  the  junction  with 
the  main  highway;  the  light  was  at  the  camp- 
gate.  The  lieutenant  went  on  until  he  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  and  the  MPs  who 
stood  there  were  visible  under  the  light.  Then 
Henderson  stopped  and  turned. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "You  had  your  chance. 
Why  didn't  you  shoot  me?" 

"I  couldn't,"  Stewart  said.  He  was  to  repeat  it 
later,  sitting  in  the  barracks,  his  big  hands  with 
the  red  hair  on  the  back  of  the  fingers  locked  and 
twisting.  "I  couldn't  shoot  a— a  man— not  any 
man— in  the  back.  Not  with  his  own  gun  when 
he  gave  me  the  gun  and  turned  his  back  on  me." 
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And  then,  to  Henderson,  crying  it  almost,  "You 
knew  that!  You  knew  it!" 

"No,"  Henderson  said.  "I  hoped.  But  the  girl 
would  have  said  anything  you  wanted.  And  a 
nigger's  body— a  white  jury  .  .  ." 

"Then  why—?"  And  answering  himself,  say- 
ing, "So  that's  it.  So  you  had  to  prove  to  me  you 
weren't  yellow  even  if  you  are  a  nigger." 

"To  the  regiment,"  Henderson  said.  "Don't 
you  even  believe,  can't  you  believe,  that  I  am 
proud  of  it  too?"  And  when  Stewart  did  not 
answer,  "I  tried  every  other  way  to  stop  you 
talking.  And  it  had  to  be  stopped.  You  under- 
stand that." 

"Yes,"  Stewart  said. 

"All  right,"  Henderson  said.  He  took  the  gun 
now.  He  said,  "You  were  due  back  on  the  post 
by  midnight.  You  will  report  to  the  MPs  for 
being  past  hours." 

"Yes,  Sir,"  Stewart  said. 

And  later,  in  the  barracks,  telling  it  slowly  in 
an  effort  not  only  to  make  us  understand  but  to 
understand  himself,  "Because  he  really  didn't 
know  I  wasn't  going  to  shoot  him,  couldn't  shoot 
him  that  way.  I  reckon  a  nigger  wouldn't  know." 
And  then,  with  a  kind  of  defiance  in  his  face, 
"So  I  thought  he  had  the  Sir  coming  to  him." 


Carl  Dreher 

E.  H.  Armstrong: 
the  Hero  as 
Inventor 

The  radio  in  every  home  reflects  the  genius 
of  an  American  little  known  outside  his 
profession,  who  expended  himself  in  titanic 
battles  over  his  legal  and  financial  rights. 

TH  E  death  of  E.  H.  Armstrong  in  January 
1954  ended  the  outstanding  technological 
career  of  our  time— one  that  brought  into  being 
devices  so  intricate  that  only  a  small  group  of 
specialists  can  understand  them,  yet  so  simpli- 
fied in  practice  that  they  function  in  nearly  every 
American  home.  It  was  a  life  replete  with  all  the 
things  ordinary  human  beings  long  for— and  also 
a  life  from  which  most  of  us  would  recoil  if  we 
were  given  even  a  brief  preview  of  what  it  en- 
tailed. Fortune  said  in  1948  that  Armstrong 
coidd  qualify  as  "the  greatest  American  inventor 
since  Edison  and  the  most  important  of  all  radio 
inventors,  including  Marconi."  Yet  perhaps  five 
Americans  in  a  hundred  know  who  Edwin 
Howard  Armstrong  was. 

As  far  as  a  life  can  be,  Armstrong's  was  planned 
—and  it  was  he  who  did  the  planning.  When 
he  was  fifteen  he  informed  his  parents  that  he 
intended  to  be  an  inventor.  In  the  classical  tradi- 
tion he  did  his  first  work  in  a  garret,  though  a 
very  comfortable  garret  in  the  spacious  Arm- 
strong home  in  Yonkers,  overlooking  the  Hudson. 
(His  father  was  the  American  representative  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press.)  By  the  time  he 
was  a  junior  at  college  he  actually  was  an  in- 
ventor and  an  extremely  important  one,  though 
it  took  time  for  the  fact  to  be  recognized. 


What  he  had  invented  was  the  regenerative 
circuit,  known  also  as  the  feedback  circuit,  the 
oscillating  audion,  and  the  ultra-audion— the 
multiplicity  of  names  reflects  its  importance— a 
milestone  in  technological  history  and  the  prize 
in  patent  litigation  which  lasted  nineteen  years, 
cost  millions  in  lawyers'  fees  and  lost  time,  and 
scarred  Armstrong  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Apparently  Armstrong's  father  started  him  on 
his  career  when  he  returned  from  a  European 
business  trip  with  a  copy  of  The  Boy's  Book  of 
Invention.  Faraday  and  Nikola  Tesla  became 
young  Howard's  idols.  But  he  began  too  at  this 
early  date  to  show  some  of  the  pugnacity  he  ex- 
hibited in  later  years  when  his  inventions  were 
at  stake.  If  anyone  disturbed  his  equipment  he 
was  furious.  Sometimes  he  would  stay  in  the  gar- 
ret, which  was  also  his  bedroom,  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time. 

When  he  was  eighteen  Howard  Armstrong 
went  to  Columbia  University  for  his  electrical 
engineering  degree.  It  is  recorded  that  he  drove 
a  motorcycle  between  Yonkers  and  Morningside 
Heights  at  alarming  speeds,  and  this  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  shown  daredevil  tendencies.  He 
would  climb  trees,  the  cliffs  of  the  Palisades  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson,  and— what 
was  especially  nerve-wracking  to  the  neighbors— 
a  high  radio  mast  which  he  had  erected  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  Yonkers  home.  There  was  some- 
thing more  to  this  than  youthful  exuberance,  for 
he  kept  on  doing  it  as  he  grew  up.  He  liked  to 
take  physical  risks— all  kinds  of  risks— and  if  he 
felt  fear  it  was  to  a  lesser  extent  than  most  men. 

BOY  WONDER 

IN  1909  the  electrical  engineering  course  at 
Columbia  was  only  four  years,  but  the  teachers 
were  top  men  like  Arendt,  Mason,  Morecroft,  and 
Michael  I.  Pupin,  the  Serbian  goatherd  who  had 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1874  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  with  a  red  Turkish  fez  on  his  head 
and  five  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  had  become  pro- 
fessor of  electromechanics  and  a  redoubtable 
inventor.  He  remained  picturesque.  "The  rotor 
of  a  synchronous  motor,"  he  would  say  in  his 
lectures,  "is  lousy  with  harmonics."  In  later 
years  Pupin,  swelling  with  pride,  would  always 
refer  to  Armstrong  as  "my  former  pupil." 

Except  in  radio,  however,  Armstrong  was  far 
from  brilliant.  Morecroft,  after  Armstrong  be- 
came prominent,  recalled  that  he  had  little 
interest  in  the  characteristics  of  alternating  cur- 
rent machinery  and  did  "rather  poorly"  in  many 
of  his  courses.  Moreover,  he  was  a  nuisance;  he 
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spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  setting 
up  intricate  radio  circuits.  At  one  point  he  was 
so  much  under  foot  that  Professor  Arendt  told 
Professor  Mason  to  "get  Armstrong  and  his  stuff 
out  of  the  laboratory." 

He  received  his  degree  in  1913.  By  that  time 
he  had  impressed  the  department  sufficiently  with 
his  zeal  in  research  to  be  kept  on  as  an  assistant 
at  $50  a  month,  correcting  papers  and  doing 
other  routine  work.  This  was  the  only  regular 
job  Armstrong  ever  had  and  he  did  not  have  it 
long.  He  was  to  come  back  to  Columbia  even- 
tually, as  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  in 
which  capacity  he  received  no  salary  and  did 
little  teaching.  For  the  moment,  however,  More- 
croft  felt  Armstrong  should  work  six  days  a  week 
for  his  fifty  a  month,  and  finally  he  was  fired. 
Armstrong  went  back  to  Yonkers,  put  up  a  110- 
foot  mast  in  the  back  yard,  and  continued  to 
experiment. 

THE  feedback  invention  was  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  discoveries  by  Armstrong's  prede- 
cessors. Back  in  1883  Edison,  experimenting  with 
the  electric  lamp,  found  that  when  a  metal  plate 
was  introduced  into  the  bulb  a  current  would 
flow  between  the  plate  and  the  glowing  filament, 
always  in  one  direction.  Edison  had  other  worries 
and  did  nothing  with  the  discovery;  it  came 
twenty  years  too  early.  In  1904  there  was  a  need 
for  a  detector  of  wireless  waves  and  a  British 
electrical  engineer,  John  Ambrose  Fleming,  made 
a  two-element  vacuum  tube  employing  the  Edi- 
son effect. 

In  1906  Lee  de  Forest,  then  thirty-three  and 
the  only  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  radio  still 
living  today,  introduced  a  third  element  into  the 
Fleming  valve  and  really  started  something.  This 
element,  a  zigzag  wire  called  the  grid,  controlled 
the  current  flowing  between  the  filament  and 
plate  and  added  amplification  to  the  detecting 
action.  De  Forest,  a  Yale  Ph.D.,  may  not  have 
had  a  completely  clear  picture  of  what  was  hap- 
pening inside  his  "audion,"  as  he  called  it,  but 
no  one  disputes  that  he  first  put  the  grid  into 
the  vacuum  tube  and  thereby  opened  the  door 
to  modern  radio— and  to  Armstrong. 

In  1912  and  1913  reports  were  circulating  that 
some  lad  up  at  Columbia  had  a  receiver  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  times  more  sensitive  than,  the 
conventional  de  Forest  audion,  so  that  he  could 
receive  signals  at  unheard-of  distances.  Arm- 
strong demonstrated  the  device,  which  he  con- 
cealed in  a  black  box,  to  a  number  of  engineers 
and  commercial  radio  people— among  them 
David    Sarnoff,    the    twenty-two-year-old  chief 


radio  inspector  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  of  America.  Later  Armstrong 
disclosed  his  engineering  principles  in  a  classical 
paper  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  modestly  entitled,  "Some  Recent  De- 
velopments in  the  Audion  Receiver." 

What  Armstrong  had  discovered  was  the  tech- 
nique of  taking  a  portion  of  the  current  from  the 
plate  of  a  vacuum  tube  and  feeding  it  back  to 
the  grid,  where  it  would  again  go  through  the 
process  of  amplification  and  again  make  available 
a  surplus  of  current  to  be  put  through  the  same 
process  over  and  over  again.  If  the  feedback  was 
increased  beyond  a  critical  point,  the  tube  would 
become  a  generator  of  oscillations.  Engineers 
could  envision  large  vacuum  tubes  which  would 
take  the  place  of  the  arcs  and  sparks  and  rotating 
machinery  currently  in  use.  The  regenerating 
and  oscillating  audion  was  one  of  those  protean 
devices  which  revolutionize  whole  industries. 
Not  only  had  it  been  created  by  a  man  barely 
old  enough  to  vote,  but  he  had  done  it  with  such 
superb  engineering  skill  and  thoroughness  that 
the  most  resourceful,  experienced  engineers  could 
add  little  or  nothing. 

Fitting  the  invention  into  the  existing  scheme 
of  things,  however,  was  a  more  complex  matter. 
The  way  of  the  innovator  is  hard,  and  innovators 
make  it  hard  for  one  another.  There  is  no  more 
ruthless  competition  than  that  between  inventors, 
and  the  claims  of  an  independent  individualist 
like  Armstrong  had  to  be  assessed  on  the  strength 
of  his  patent  position,  which  could  be  decided 
only  by  the  tedious  and  unpredictable  action  of 
the  courts. 

Around  1915,  Armstrong  was  a  good  buy.  He 
was  practically  penniless.  He  would  have  sold 
all  his  rights  for  $10,000  and  a  research  job  at 
an  equally  modest  salary.  It  was  just  as  well  for 
Armstrong  that  there  were  no  takers,  for  within 
a  few  years,  by  granting  licenses  under  his 
patents,  he  was  receiving  $7,000  to  $8,000  a  year 
in  royalties.  He  could  have  lived  very  well  had 
it  not  been  for  legal  expenses.  But  five  years 
later,  he  was  in  debt  $40,000  to  his  lawyers. 

SECOND  BULL'S-EYE 

ARMSTRONG'S  closest  friends  were 
the  founders  and  early  directors  of  the 
Radio  Club  of  America,  which  is  not  so  much  a 
club  as  an  engineering  society.  In  World  War  I 
a  large  proportion  of  the  members  were  in  the 
armed  services.  Armstrong  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  Signal  Corps,  sent  overseas,  and 
given  the  job  of  intercepting  German  front-line 
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radio  communications.  It  was  impossible  to  pick 
them  up  intelligibly  at  the  American  listening- 
posts  with  the  vacuum  tubes  and  receiving  equip- 
ment then  available.  Armstrong  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  devising  a  new  type  of  receiver,  the  super- 
heterodyne, so  superior  in  selectivity,  sensitivity, 
and  ease  of  operation  that  by  the  late  twenties  it 
had  superseded  all  other  types  of  receivers  and 
still  holds  unchallenged  leadership. 

The  French  made  Armstrong  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  superheterodyne  and 
the  AEF  promoted  him  to  the  grade  of  major. 
Characteristically,  he  came  home  from  the  war 
without  giving  notice  of  his  arrival,  appearing 
suddenly  on  the  steps  of  the  Yonkers  house,  his 
head  swathed  in  bandages,  crying,  "I'm  perfectly 
all  right,  perfectly  all  right." 

The  bandages  were  necessitated  by  a  skin  in- 
fection which  soon  cleared  up  but  disposed  of  the 
remainder  of  Armstrong's  hair,  which  had  started 
falling  while  he  was  still  in  college.  He  had  little 
vanity,  though  his  high  domed  forehead,  quiz- 
zical gaze,  long  upper  lip,  and  firm  mouth  might 
have  been  accounted  handsome  in  their  way. 
When  Time,  in  later  years,  referred  to  him  as 
the  "bald,  monolithic  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering at  Columbia  University"  the  description 
was  as  accurate  as  it  was  merciless. 

When  he  returned  from  France  the  Radio  Club 
threw  a  big  dinner  for  him.  Every  prominent 
radio  man  who  was  in  New  York  or  could  get 
there  was  present.  The  only  absentees  were  a 
leu  opponents  in  litigation.  Armstrong  had  a 
hard,  packed  life  but  it  contained  some  glorious 
moments  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Within  the  next  two  years  his  financial  situa- 
tion improved.  He  had  licensed  twenty  concerns 
under  his  regenerative  patents;  he  now  sold  what 
remained  of  these  patents,  together  with  the 
superheterodyne,  to  the  Westinghouse  Company. 
His  total  receipts  from  this  sale  came  to  $435,000, 
which  in  the  early  twenties  constituted  a  substan- 
tial estate.  Even  so,  it  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
intrinsic  value  and  Armstrong  sold  very  reluc- 
tantly. An  important  consideration  was  his 
indebtedness  to  his  lawyers  and  the  continuing 
<<>m  of  litigation;  once  he  had  sold,  the  further 
defense  of  the  patents  devolved  on  Westinghouse. 

MR.    SARNOFF'S  SECRETARY 

AS  Armstrong  was  the  technical  genius 
of  radio's  second  phase,  David  Sarnoff  was 
and  remains  its  administrative  genius.  Inevit- 
ably their  lives  were  intertwined.  In  1922  Sar- 
noff, the  ex-messenger  boy  and  wireless  operator 
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—one  of  the  most  expert  who  ever  tapped  a 
key— was,  at  thirty-one,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  Sarnoff  and  Armstrong  were  almost 
exactly  of  an  age;  Armstrong  was  the  elder  by 
two  months. 

Sarnoff's  secretary  was  a  tall  girl  from  Merri- 
mac,  Massachusetts,  named  Esther  Marion  Mac- 
Innis.  One  didn't  get  to  be  Mr.  Sarnoff's  secretary 
by  looks  and  charm  alone:  Miss  Maclnnis  was 
also  intelligent.  Armstrong  was  in  Sarnoff's  office 
a  good  deal,  discussing  patents  and  the  like,  and 
he  was  no  more  immune  than  other  young  men. 
His  manner  of  courting  her  was  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Scott  Fitzgerald  era.  Armstrong  had  re- 
turned from  a  European  vacation  with  a  Hispano- 
Suiza,  in  which  he  took  her  for  a  ride  on  the 
Long  Island  Motor  Parkway,  a  private  toll  road 
financed  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  which  in  one 
respect  was  the  precursor  of  modern  turnpikes 
—it  had  no  grade  crossings.  The  road  was  forty- 
five  miles  long  and  an  able  driver  would  make 
it  in  forty-five  minutes  or  less.  According  to  Miss 
Maclnnis  at  one  moment  on  this  ride  the  speed- 
ometer read  100  mph. 

Another  incident  in  the  courtship  reflected 
Armstrong's  continuing  impulse  to  risk  his  neck. 
Early  in  1923  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
was  erecting  its  first  broadcasting  stations  in  New 
York  City,  on  West  Forty-second  Street,  opposite 
Bryant  Park.  The  building,  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Aeolian  pianola  company,  was  over 
twenty  stories  high,  and  there  were  two  one- 
hundred-foot  towers  on  the  roof  to  support  the 
antennas.  Each  tower  was  surmounted  by  a 
crossarm  on  which  a  man  could  walk;  in  the 
middle,  about  fifteen  feet  higher,  there  was  a 
ball  of  strap  iron  symbolizing,  somewhat  feebly, 
the  world.  Armstrong  liked  to  come  up  to  the 
station  and  climb  all  the  way  to  the  ball  of 
the  north  tower,  but  Sarnoff  had  written  him  a 
sharp  letter  telling  him  to  stop.  By  way  of 
retort,  Armstrong  appeared  at  the  formal  recep- 
tion which  marked  the  opening  of  the  station 
and  (while  Sarnoff  was  officiating  as  impresario 
in  the  studios  on  the  sixth  floor)  went  up  to 
the  roof,  climbed  the  north  tower,  and  stood 
on  the  ball  350  feet  above  Forty-third  Street 
while  a  photographer  took  flashlight  pictures 
from  the  crossarm.  According  to  some  eyewit- 
nesses, Armstrong  did  a  handstand  on  the  ball. 
He  had  not  had  a  drop  to  drink. 

Armstrong  sent  a  set  of  prints  to  Miss  Maclnnis 
and  Mr.  Sarnoff,  and  the  next  time  Armstrong 
came  to  Aeolian  Hall  the  engineer-in-charge  had 
the  painful  duty  of  informing  the  inventor  of 
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the  regenerative  circuit  and  the  superheterodyne 
that  he  was  persona  non  grata. 

In  a  few  months,  however,  Sarnoff  forgave 
him.  Nohody,  except  perhaps  Dr.  de  Forest, 
could  stay  mad  at  Armstrong  very  long.  Nobody 
wanted  to  and  besides,  it  wasn't  safe;  with  a 
man  who  turned  the  industry  upside  down  at 
least  once  a  decade,  it  was  well  to  be  on  speak- 
ing terms. 

Miss  Maclnnis  also  remained  on  speaking 
terms  with  Armstrong;  she  married  him  on 
December  1,  1923.  While  the  bride-to-be  waited 
in  Merrimac,  the  bridegroom  started  out  from 
New  York  in  the  Hispano-Suiza,  paced  by  his 
friend  George  E.  Burghard  in  a  DeLage.  A  few 
miles  out  of  New  York  the  DeLage  broke  down. 
Armstrong  and  Burghard  took  the  carburetor 
apart  four  times.  At  2:00  a.m.  they  were  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  Haven  and  further  progress 
became  impossible. 

It  was  a  cold,  drizzly  night.  The  two  eminent 
technicians  in  their  $15,000  vehicles  did  not 
have  a  tow  rope  between  them.  Armstrong 
drove  into  New  Haven,  obtained  a  rope,  and 
towed  Burghard  into  Hartford,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  6:00  a.m.  The  DeLage  had  to  be  towed 
to  the  Bosch  plant  in  Springfield  for  a  new 
magneto.  The  next  day,  in  Worcester,  the  bat- 
tery fell  out.  Eventually  Armstrong  and  Burg- 
hard reached  Merrimac,  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized, and  the  couple  fled  south  in  the  Hispano- 
Suiza. 

HOW  TO  INVENT 

THE  Armstrong  story  is  not  merely  a  story 
of  inventions,  but  of  invention  itself.  Amer- 
icans, even  more  than  other  peoples,  live  by 
invention— "We  live  by  obsolescence,"  as  Sarnoff 
puts  it— yet  most  of  us  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
of  how  the  thing  is  done. 

In  Armstrong's  case,  one  factor  was  humility. 
He  was  always  ready  to  learn  from  others.  He 
would  patiently  question  the  most  uninspired 
engineer  to  elicit  what  little  the  man  knew; 
in  return,  with  equal  patience,  he  would  give 
as  much  of  his  own  understanding  as  the  other 
could  absorb.  In  technical  debate,  when  he  felt 
credit  for  what  he  had  done  was  being  taken 
from  him,  he  could  be  harsh  and  even  cruel; 
the  way  in  which  he  tore  de  Forest  apart  at 
meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
is  still  vivid  in  the  memories  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  forty  years  ago.  But  that  was  in  the 
heat  of  battle  and  de  Forest  was  equally  harsh 
toward  Armstrong;  worse,  he  was  patronizing. 


Armstrong's  second  great  characteristic  was 
skepticism.  He  believed  with  Professor  Arendt 
that  "it  isn't  all  in  the  books."  He  never  tired 
of  quoting— or  quoting  his  version  of— the  Josh 
Billings  saying,  "It  is  better  not  to  know  so 
much  than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ain't 
so."  When  he  started  on  a  project  he  went  over 
everything  that  had  been  done  before  to  make 
sure  it  was  so.  Educated  in  mathematics,  Arm- 
strong distrusted  mathematical  formulations;  he 
had  seen  how  often,  through  erroneous  assump- 
tions, they  made  things  seem  impossible  which 
were  actually  possible.  He  invented  by  obser- 
vation, instrumentation,  hunches,  intuition,  and 
reasoning.  And  he  passed  over  nothing.  "Listen, 
look,  and  measure"  is  one  colleague's  summing 
up  of  his  technique. 

And  then,  he  thought.  He  thought  long  and 
hard.  Most  of  us,  most  of  the  time,  do  not 
think  in  this  way;  we  live  in  a  fog  of  self-induced 
reverie.  Armstrong  could  not  have  been  entirely 
devoid  of  this  aimless,  restful  activity,  but  his 
mental  processes  were  abnormally  purposive. 
Watching  him  with  a  radio  circuit  spread  out 
on  a  laboratory  table,  or  just  talking  with  him, 
you  felt  the  intensity,  the  preoccupation,  the 
dogged  resolution,  the  overvaluation— for  who 
can  do  good  work  unless  he  is  convinced  it  is 
more  important  than  it  actually  is? 

Not  all  of  Armstrong's  inventions  were  success- 
ful. One  was  a  total  failure  and  another,  the 
super-regenerative  circuit  (1922),  did  not  bear 
out  the  high  hopes  of  its  inception.  Its  selec- 
tivity was  poor,  and  the  superheterodyne  drove 
it  out;  the  most  important  effect  of  super- 
regeneration  was  to  make  Armstrong  rich.  When 
first  revealed,  its  performance  was  spectacular, 
its  weaknesses  less  apparent.  RCA  bought  the 
patent  for  $200,000  and  60,000  shares  of  RCA 
stock,  and  later  Armstrong  received  another 
30,000  shares  lor  helping,  among  other  engineer- 
ing services,  to  adapt  the  superhet  for  mass 
production.  He  thus  became,  and  for  years 
remained,  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

THE  bitter  legal  controversies  of  technology 
are  not  occasioned  by  mere  greed  or  vainglory. 
Such  factors  play  a  part,  but  there  are  also 
honest  differences  as  to  who  did  what.  Nobody 
invents  by  himself.  Every  inventor  stands  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors,  and  they  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  earlier  investigators,  and  so 
on  back  through  history. 

Every  inventor  is  also  dependent  on  his  con- 
temporaries.   An   art   progresses   through  the 
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efforts,  in  each  generation,  of  a  few  major  orig- 
inators,  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  second-rate 
originators,  and  thousands  on  thousands  of  run- 
of-the-mill  engineers  and  technicians  who  do  the 
common  labor.  In  the  realm  of  ideas  the  ratio 
is  about  the  same.  For  every  good  idea,  there 
are  a  hundred  bad  ones;  for  every  new  idea,  a 
hundred  old  ones.  The  mistakes  and  failures 
are  necessary  to  clear  the  ground. 

Then,  as  Pupin  said,  inventions  are  always 
partly  luck.  There  comes  a  time  when  an  inven- 
tion becomes  possible,  and  at  that  stage  there 
are  usually  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  reach- 
ing for  it.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  most  scholarly 
or  most  deserving  investigator  who  grasps  it  first. 

THE   PATENT  WARS 

TH  E  patent  system  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  claims  which  arise  out  of 
all  this  confusion.  In  a  patent  conflict  the 
parties— sometimes  there  are  more  than  two- 
may  all  have  ethically  valid  positions.  They  all 
made  the  invention  and  they  may  have  made 
it  in  substantially  the  same  way  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  Yet,  by  reason  of  some  slight 
priority,  or  verbal  dexterity  in  the  description 
of  what  is  claimed,  or  purely  legal  technical- 
ities, one  inventor  may  be  doomed  to  depriva- 
tion while  another  reaps  the  reward  both  in 
fame  and  money.  It  is  no  wonder  that  at  times 
the  in-fighting  gets  dirty. 

Not  one  of  Armstrong's  inventions  was  entirely 
his  own  in  the  sense  that  his  authorship  was 
never  challenged.  Eventually  he  lost  the  regen- 
erative circuit  in  a  heartbreaking  decision  in 
which  the  engineering  profession  lined  up  almost 
solidly  behind  him  but  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  de  Forest  was  the  legal  inventor.  The 
superheterodyne  patent  was  successfully  chal- 
lenged in  the  United  States  by  Lucien  Levy,  a 
French  inventor,  although  the  French  gave  Arm- 
strong a  patent  and  none  to  Levy.  Frequency 
modulation  Armstrong  never,  claimed  as  entirely 
his  own;  as  he  said,  the  idea  had  been  kicking 
around  for  years,  but  nobody  did  anything  with 
it  except  to  prove,  by  beautiful  mathematical 
analysis,  that  it  was  no  good. 

Alfred  McCormack,  a  brawny,  sapient  Wall 
Street  lawyer  who  became  Armstrong's  attorney 
in  1928,  remarked  that  Armstrong's  inventions 
were  accepted  by  acclamation  rather  than  by 
litigation.  The  acclamation  came  to  him  not 
because  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  the  ideas 
nor  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  could 
make  them  work— but  because  he  was  one  of  the 
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precious  few  who  had  ideas,  made  them  work, 
demonstrated  with  pellucid  clarity  how  they 
worked,  knew  what  was  the  next  thing  to  do, 
and  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

The  regenerative  litigation  began  in  1915 
with  patent  "interferences"  between  Armstrong, 
Irving  Langmuir  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, a  German  named  Meissner,  and  de  Forest. 
An  "interference"  is  the  Patent  Office  proceed- 
ing for  determining  priority  among  claimants 
who  have  all  made  the  same  invention.  Arm- 
strong beat  out  Langmuir  by  six  months,  Meiss- 
ner by  two.  From  1922  to  1934  de  Forest  and 
Armstrong  alternated  as  the  legal  inventors.  The 
case  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  not  once, 
but  twice.  The  animosities  it  aroused  bordered 
at  times  on  physical  violence,  and  of  verbal 
violence  there  was  no  end. 

De  Forest  tells  in  his  autobiography  how 
Pupin,  whom  he  had  regarded  as  a  "kindly 
friend,"  burst  into  a  hall  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington  where  de  Forest  was 
giving  a  demonstration  of  the  oscillating  tube, 
bellowing,  "What  right  have  you  to  have  that 
there?  That  thing  is  not  yours!  That  belongs 
to  Armstrong!"  And  when  de  Forest  read  a 
paper  on  the  audion  and  its  evolution  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  in  1920,  Arm- 
strong himself  was  ordered  by  the  chairman  to 
sit  down  when  he  declared  that  he  himself  was 
the  inventor  of  the  feedback  circuit,  and  that 
all  de  Forest  had  invented  was  the  audion. 

In  1928  the  Supreme  Court,  without  reviewing 
the  evidence,  decided  for  de  Forest  on  points 
of  law.  Armstrong  was  severely  shaken.  After 
a  few  days  he  got  in  touch  with  an  engineer- 
friend  and  asked  him  to  review  the  voluminous 
printed  record  and  tell  him  who  was  the  inven- 
tor—he or  de  Forest.  A  week  later  his  friend 
informed  Armstrong,  over  the  telephone,  that 
he  was  indeed  the  inventor  from  a  technological 
standpoint,  but  that  it  might  prove  impossible 
ever  to  sustain  his  claim  in  a  court  of  law.  He 
then  urged  Armstrong  to  try  to  forget  the  experi- 
ence, bitter  as  it  was. 

"You  still  have  the  mind  with  which  you 
invented  the  damn  thing,"  he  said.  "If  any- 
thing, it's  better  than  it  was.  You  can  make 
other  inventions  just  as  important."  There  was 
a  pause,  then  Armstrong's  voice  came  over  the 
line  in  a  tone  of  quiet  despair.  "There'll  never 
be  another  oscillating  audion,"  he  said. 

Others  gave  Armstrong  the  same  advice.  "We 
all  know  you  invented  the  regenerative  circuit," 
Burghard  told  him.  "All  the  engineers  know  it. 
What  do  you  care  what  the  courts  say?"  But 
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Armstrong  insisted  on  re-opening  the  case.  In 
the  meantime  the  Radio  Corporation  had  cre- 
ated its  patent  pool  and  possessed  rights  under 
both  the  Armstrong  and  de  Forest  patents.  RCA 
had  no  further  interest  in  defending  Armstrong 
—rather  the  contrary— and  withdrew  its  support. 
Armstrong  spent  about  $200,000  of  his  own 
money  carrying  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  once  more. 

This  time  the  court  reviewed  the  evidence  but 
made  deductions  from  it  which  dumfounded 
radio  engineers.  Pupin  and  other  savants  pro- 
tested in  the  newspapers  and  technical  journals, 
pointing  out  the  gross  errors  in  the  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Cardozo.  Nevertheless  the 
decision,  although  somewhat  altered  in  its  final 
form,  stood  in  favor  of  de  Forest.  Armstrong 
returned  to  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
its  Medal  of  Honor,  which  had  been  awarded 
to  him  in  1917  for  the  invention. 

But  the  directors  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
award  the  medal  to  Armstrong,  and  in  1941  the 
Franklin  Institute  awarded  its  medal  to  Arm- 
strong for  his  inventions,  including  the  regen- 
erative circuit.  In  1942  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  awarded  the  Edison 
Medal  to  Armstrong  for  the  invention  of  the 
superheterodyne,  the  FM  system,  and  the  regen- 
erative circuit.  De  Forest  was  awarded  the 
Edison  Medal  in  1946  for  the  invention  of  the 
audion. 

Schiller,  being  asked  by  some  fool  which  was 
the  greater  poet,  he  or  Goethe,  replied  com- 
placently, "You  can  thank  God  for  both  of  us." 
American  technology  and  industry,  and  indeed 
the  whole  world,  can  thank  God  for  both  Arm- 
strong and  de  Forest,  but  in  the  eyes  of  engi- 
neers Armstrong  invented  the  oscillating  audion. 
And  Armstrong  was  right:  there  never  was  an- 
other invention  of  such  far-reaching  economic 
and  industrial  importance,  and  of  such  sheer 
technological  beauty,  in  his  lifetime.  There  was 
to  be  FM,  but  it  was  not  the  same. 

LIFE   WITH  HOWARD 

IN  1948  Mrs.  Armstrong  confided  to  a  reporter 
that  while  it  had  been  wonderful  to  live  all 
those  years  with  a  genius— she  did  not  use  the 
term  but  Howard  zuas  a  genius— it  had  not 
always  been  easy.  He  worked  at  all  hours.  Some- 
times he  would  go  to  bed  early,  sleep  for  a  while, 
then  get  up  and  work.  Some  one  who  liked  and 
admired  him  complained  that  he  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  radio.  Professor  Alan  Hazeltine,  an- 
other prominent  radio  inventor  and  an  admirer 


of  Armstrong's,  tells  how  he  waited,  starving, 
until  after  nine  at  Armstrong's  apartment  where 
he  had  been  invited  to  dine,  because  Armstrong, 
completely  absorbed  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, forgot  to  take  his  guests  in  to  dinner. 

But  that  was  only  one  side  of  him.  For  every 
story  of  how  Armstrong  didn't  mix,  there  is 
another  of  how  he  did— and  was  a  warmhearted 
and  easy  success  at  it.  He  would  have  enjoyed 
more  of  life  if  he  could  have  invented  a  machine 
for  stretching  time.  He  played  a  good  game  of 
tennis  until  he  was  past  sixty  and  gave  it  up 
only  when  trouble  with  his  shoulder  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  serve  overhand.  He  liked 
to  get  off  once  in  a  while  to  a  night  club,  have 
a  drink  and  a  hamburger  and  watch  people.  In 
middle  life  he  loved  the  circus  and  musical 
comedies. 

A  light  drinker,  he  liked  drinking  and 
dilated  in  spirit  with  a  few  ounces  of  whisky. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  says  some  of  their  happiest 
hours  came  when  he  would  review  the  day's 
work  with  her,  over  old-fashioneds.  They  had 
fewer  guests  in  the  later  years,  but  if  Howard 
became  something  of  a  recluse  it  was  only  be- 
cause he  attempted  to  do  too  much  for  one 
human  being. 

His  manner  of  operating  an  office  must  have 
appalled  his  wife.  Howard  had  Professor  Pupin's 
old  office  at  Columbia  but  did  not  use  it  much. 
His  principal  office  was  in  their  twelve-room, 
five-bath  apartment  in  River  House,  overlooking 
the  East  River.  A  secretary  would  come  down 
three  or  four  times  a  week  to  take  dictation. 
In  another  room,  cluttered  up  with  radio  equip- 
ment and  packing  cases  and  wires  running  in 
every  direction,  Thomas  J.  Styles,  an  old  friend 
of  Howard's  who  had  been  a  banker,  took  care 
of  accounts,  payments,  taxes,  and  the  like. 

In  the  library  Howard  sat  on  an  old  lounge 
chair,  surrounded  by  telephones,  a  Duncan 
Phyfe  sofa,  and  three  tea  tables  on  which  he 
piled  the  most  important  correspondence  and 
documents.  Eight  more  tea  tables  and  some 
chairs  formed  a  kind  of  outer  orbit.  He  would 
pile  the  day's  mail  on  the  floor,  open  it  himself, 
and  go  through  it.  He  would  never  write  if  he 
could  telephone,  and  he  made  no  distinction 
between  local  and  long-distance  calls. 

He  was  scrupulously,  almost  morbidly,  honest. 
It  is  even  harder  for  a  man  to  be  a  hero  to  bis 
lawyer  than  to  his  valet,  but  McCormack  speaks 
of  Armstrong's  "terrific  integrity"  and  says  he 
never  overstated  a  scientific  point,  even  when 
accuracy  would  confuse  the  courts  and  possibly 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  case.   He  loathed  the 
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pseudo-scientific  pap  which  is  fed  to  judges  in 
patent  cases  and  never  concocted  any  of  it  him- 
self. "He  was  capable  of  kidding  himself  in 
other  matters  like  the  rest  of  ns,"  says  McCor- 
mackj  "but  never  in  science." 

Armstrong  might  be  bullheaded  or  at  times 
naive,  but  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  him 
performing  a  mean-spirited  act.  His  friend 
C.  R.  Runyan,  Jr.,  who  lived  near  the  Armstrongs 
in  Yonkers  and  knew  him  from  boyhood,  de- 
scribes him  as  "the  damndest,  most  generous  man 
yon  ever  saw."  On  a  picnic  or  camping  expedi- 
tion he  was  always  the  one  who  carried  the 
heaviest  box,  saw  that  everyone  else  was  com- 
fortable, and  did  most  of  the  work. 

Under  a  protective  crust  of  reticence,  he  was 
extremely  sentimental.  He  kept  the  Hispano- 
Suiza  in  storage  and  always  intended  to  recon- 
dition it.  When  the  Aeolian  Hall  towers  were 
torn  down  he  bought  the  strap  iron  ball  from 
the  wreckers.  In  1930  he  bought  for  $100  an 
old  shed  at  Babylon,  Long  Island,  which  had 
housed  the  first  American  Marconi  marine  sta- 
tion in  1902.  He  presented  the  shack  to  the 
RCA  station  at  Rocky  Point  to  be  set  up  and 
preserved. 

fm:  the  titans  clash 

IF  FM  is  not  exactly  a  revolution  that  failed, 
it  is  one  that  has  not  been  as  successful  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  In  FM  Armstrong  conquered 
nature,  but  the  obstacles  raised  by  men  were 
too  much  for  him.  FM  was  unlike  any  of  his 
earlier  inventions.  It  involved  not  only  the 
creation  of  a  new  form  of  radio  communication 
but  an  effort  to  divert  a  complex  industry  with 
a  large  capital  investment  into  a  new  channel. 

The  original  motive  for  developing  FM  was 
to  eliminate  natural  static,  the  bane  of  radio 
communication.  Every  inventive  radio  engineer 
had  tried  to  lick  it  and  it  had  licked  them  all. 
Apparently  nothing  could  be  done.  A  distin- 
guished mathematical  physicist  had  said,  "Static, 
like  the  poor,  will  always  be  with  us."  But 
Armstrong  was  a  man  who  never  gave  up.  The 
elimination  of  static  was  to  be  his  monument. 

Modulation  is  variation  in  some  form  that 
makes  possible  the  transmission  of  information. 
In  radio,  the  orthodox  method  of  modulation 
was  to  vary  the  power  or  amplitude  while  keep- 
ing the  frequency  constant— AM,  amplitude  mod- 
ulation. There  was  no  way  of  shutting  out 
static  with  this  technique,  for  static  is  itself  a 
form  of  amplitude  modulation,  present  on  every 
frequency.    Armstrong's  solution  was  to  turn 
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the  technique  upside  down;  he  kept  the  power 
constant  and  varied  the  frequency— FM,  fre- 
quency modulation.  The  type  of  electro-mag- 
netic wave  thus  produced  is  not  found  in  nature. 
As  Armstrong  worked  it  out,  it  largely  elim- 
inated man-made  as  well  as  natural  (lightning) 
static,  thus  giving  radio  a  silent  background: 
you  could  actually  hear  the  proverbial  pin  drop. 
But  it  made  many  existing  transmitters  and  re- 
ceivers obsolescent. 

While,  as  Sarnoff  said,  we  live  by  obsolescence, 
it  is  the  task  of  the  financial  administrators  to 
balance  obsolescence— which  involves  loss  of  capi- 
tal—against the  gains  from  new  devices  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  replace  the  capital 
destroyed.  Thus  the  seeds  of  conflict  are  sown 
between  the  independent  engineer  and  the  cor- 
porate administrator— in  terms  of  the  outstand- 
ing personalities  in  this  case:  Armstrong  versus 
Sarnoff. 

The  Sarnoff-Armstrong  alliance  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  history  of  radio.  That 
they  were  able  to  work  together  for  over  twenty 
years  is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense  and  adap- 
tability of  both.  They  were  not  only  collabora- 
tors but  friends.  After  Sarnoff  was  married  in 
1917  Armstrong  came  to  the  Sarnoffs'  house  in 
Mount  Vernon  so  regularly,  in  the  morning 
before  going  to  work,  that  the  Sarnoff  children 
called  him  "the  coffee  man,"  because  Armstrong, 
declining  breakfast,  would  always  say,  "All  I 
want  is  a  cup  of  coffee."  Even  after  the  real 
break  had  begun,  in  1935,  Armstrong  appeared 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  RCA  and,  -when 
Sarnoff  was  under  the  usual  fire  of  dissatisfied 
stockholders,  rose  impulsively  to  his  defense. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  speech,"  said 
Armstrong.  "I  didn't  come  here  to  get  into  a 
row.  I  have  been  a  stockholder  since  1915, 
since  the  days  of  the  old  Marconi  Company.  I 
have  seen  the  inside  of  radio  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.  I  want  to  say  that  the  man 
who  pulled  this  Company  through  during  the 
difficult  times  of  the  General  Electric,  Westing- 
house,  RCA  mixup  with  the  government  was 
its  President,  Mr.  David  Sarnoff.  [Applause] 
I  think  you  would  have  been  wiped  out  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  him.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  I  tell  you,  I  wouldn't  have  his  job  for 
$500,000  a  year.  I  don't  agree  with  everything, 
for  I  have  a  row  on  with  him  now.  I  am  going 
to  fight  it  through  to  the  last  ditch.  I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  what  you  owe  to  Mr.  Sarnoff." 

Sarnoff  wrote  Armstrong  the  next  day:  "Doubt- 
less I  have  made  many  mistakes  in  my  life  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  they  have  not  been  in  the  quality 
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of  the  friends  I  selected  for  reposing  my  faith." 
While  he  still  pays  tribute  to  Armstrong,  how- 
ever, Sarnoff  says  that  he  grew  difficult  to  deal 
with.  "And  you  know,"  he  adds,  "he  liked  to 
fight."  This  is  a  half  truth,  and  it  is  also  half 
true  of  Sarnoff.  Neither  went  out  of  his  way  to 
fight;  men  of  their  caliber  have  too  much  regard 
for  efficiency  to  engage  in  useless  brawls.  But 
neither  are  they  backward  in  asserting  their 
rights.  Once  they  are  in  combat,  such  men  fight 
with  zest. 

THE  basic  patent  on  Armstrong's  system  of  fre- 
quency modulation  was  granted  in  1933.  The 
system  was  further  developed  and  the  IRE  paper, 
which  traditionally  follows  the  culmination  of  a 
major  radio  research  project,  was  delivered  in 
New  York  City  on  November  6,  1935.  Up  to 
that  time  the  system  had  required  nearly  ten 
years  of  experimentation  and,  according  to  one 
estimate,  some  50,000  measurements.  Armstrong 
worked  on  it  like  a  man  possessed,  seven  days 
a  week,  holidays  included;  some  years  he  took 
only  Christmas  off. 

Late  in  1933  Armstrong  demonstrated  the 
equipment  for  Sarnoff  and  was  invited  to  move  it 
to  the  Empire  State  Tower,  where  it  was  field- 
tested  for  evaluation  by  RCA  and  NBC  engineers 
from  June  1934  on.  The  Armstrong  and  RCA 
groups  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  and  in  October  1935 
RCA  informed  Armstrong  that  it  needed  the 
Empire  State  space  for  its  television  research 
project,  which  had  been  carried  on  concurrently. 
In  no  pleasant  mood,  Armstrong  moved  out  his 
gear,  sold  a  hefty  block  of  RCA  stock,  and  in 
January  1936  applied  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  a  construction  permit  for 
an  experimental  station  of  his  own,  to  be  located 
on  the  Palisades  at  Alpine,  opposite  his  old  home 
in  Yonkers.  The  FCC,  after  some  boggling, 
granted  him  the  permit;  by  the  summer  of  1938 
he  had  a  four-hundred-foot  tower  of  his  own  to 
climb. 

When  Armstrong  got  into  a  real  hassle  you  had 
to  be  for  or  against  him;  the  middle  ground 
quickly  became  untenable.  The  industry  was 
split  wide  open.  General  Electric,  Westinghouse, 
Zenith,  and  Stromberg-Carlson  lined  up  with 
Armstrong  and  became  his  licensees.  RCA, 
Philco,  Crosley,  Emerson,  and  other  large  pro- 
ducers manufactured  FM  receivers  without  ben- 
efit of  Armstrong  licenses.  Armstrong  and  his 
partisans  contended  that  these  receivers  were 
strictly  ersatz.  The  non-licensees  retorted  that  a 
large  part  of  the  improvement  in  quality  was 
just  a  matter  of  high-fidelity  reproduction  which 


could  be  achieved  just  as  well  on  AM  as  on  FM. 
The  engineering  controversies  were  loud,  in- 
volved, and  bitter. 

Amid  the  sound  and  the  fury,  this  much  was 
clear:  Armstrong  had  rescued  FM  from  oblivion 
and  he  was  responsible,  singlehandedly,  for  in- 
ducing—some would  say  forcing— the  industry  to 
recognize  its  advantages.  He  could  and  did  repro- 
duce sound  with  a  fidelity  and  freedom  from 
disturbance  previously  unknown.  The  strength 
of  his  patent  position  was  something  else  again: 
it  was  possible  that  the  systems  not  licensed  under 
his  patents  were  legally  in  the  clear.  The  only 
claims  he  had  were  for  the  improvement  he  had 
actually  effected,  to  the  extent  that  this  proved 
to  be  profitable— and,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  such 
amounts  as  he  could  compel  the  industry  to  shell 
out  if  the  matter  were  carried  to  the  courts. 

In  1940  Sarnoff  held  out  the  hand  of  com- 
promise. He  offered  a  million  dollars  for  a  license 
under  the  Armstrong  FM  patents.  The  license 
was  to  be  non-royalty  paying:  a  million  dollars 
in  a  lump  sum,  and  that  was  that.  And  indeed  it 
was.  Late  in  1954,  after  Armstrong's  death,  the 
suit  was  settled  for  "approximately  $1,000,000." 

Sarnoff,  it  has  been  said,  likes  to  collect  royal- 
ties, not  to  pay  them.  Naturally.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  RCA  patent 
pool  which,  however  onerous  it  may  have  been 
to  some,  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and  enabled 
radio  to  go  about  its  business  instead  of  engaging 
in  endless,  destructive  litigation.  But  Armstrong 
refused  the  offer.  He  already  had  royalty-paying 
licensees;  and  he  was  determined  to  keep  control, 
this  time,  in  his  own  hands. 

THIS  was  a  new  Armstrong.  A  lifelong  Re- 
publican, a  revolutionist  only  in  technology,  in 
politics  he  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
men.  But  in  this  instance  Armstrong  was  buck- 
ing the  economic  and  political  system  which 
places  the  interest  of  the  financier  before  that  of 
the  inventor.  Armstrong  was  trying  to  act  like 
one  of  those  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth-century 
industrialist-inventors  who,  before  big  business 
was  dreamed  of,  started  their  own  industries  in 
an  atmosphere  of  total  freedom— freedom  from 
either  governmental  interference  or  the  network 
of  existing  financial  and  corporate  interests. 

First  Armstrong  had  to  hack  his  way  through 
the  electronic  jungle.  This  he  did  with  his  old- 
time  brilliance;  only  a  man  who  felt  and  sensed 
and  lived  circuits  could  have  brought  FM  into 
the  realm  of  prac  ticality  at  all.  Then  he  came  up 
against  the  thick  wall  of  AM  plant  and  vested 
interests— which  includes,  of  course,  not  only 
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property  interests  but  habit,  inertia,  and  all  kinds 
dI  psychological  factors  resisting  change.  He  was 
making  some  headway  against  that  when  the 
government  forbade  the  manufacture  of  TV  and 
FM  broadcast  equipment  dining  the  war  period. 

TV  was  not  yet  commercialized,  but  FM  was, 
and  the  four-year  standstill  hurt.  Immediately 
after  the  war  the  FCC  (on  technical  advice  which 
Armstrong  called  "legerdemain"  and  "engineer- 
ing skulduggery")  uprooted  FM  from  the  40-52 
megacycle  band  and  shifted  it  to  88-108  mega- 
cycles, just  above  the  low  TV  band.  With  500,000 
FM  receivers  already  in  use,  the  forced  move  was 
damaging.  Then  TV  reached  the  commercial 
stage  and  rocked  FM  back  on  its  heels. 

Armstrong  spent  more  than  a  million  of  his 
own  money  on  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  Alpine  station  and  for  twenty  years  most  of 
his  own  time  went  into  FM.  He  had  envisioned 
thousands  of  FM  transmitters  on  somewhat  the 
same  basis  as  local  newspapers,  so  that  every 
community,  small  as  well  as  large,  could  formu- 
late and  express  its  views  on  the  radio  instead 
of  relying  on  the  nation-wide  networks  for  enter- 
tainment and  indoctrination.  He  did  not  submit 
gracefully  to  the  relegation  of  FM  to  what  he 
called  "an  auxiliary  and  uncompensated  service" 
which  merely  duplicated  the  AM  programs  of 
the  chains. 

In  July  1948  he  brought  suit  against  RCA  and 
NBC  in  the  United  States.  District  Court  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  asserting  in  effect  that 
the  defendant  companies  had  conspired  to  dis- 
courage FM,  had  attempted  to  persuade  the  FCC 
to  allocate  to  it  an  inadequate  number  of  usable 
radio  frequencies,  and  had  illegally  obstructed  an 
application  of  Armstrong's  in  the  Patent  Office. 
In  1953  and  January  1954  he  filed  additional 
suits  against  numerous  manufacturers  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  receivers. 

TWILIGHT 

IN  1950  Armstrong  was  sixty  years  old.  Meas- 
ured by  deeds,  he  had  lived  much  longer.  He 
did,  in  fact,  look  ten  years  older  than  he  was. 

Invention,  and  scientific  investigation  in  gen- 
eral, is  as  tough  a  way  of  life  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Mental  and  emotional  breakdown  is 
one  of  its  occupational  hazards.  Lawrence  S. 
Kubie,  the  psychiatrist,  writing  in  the  American 
Scientist  for  January  1954,  reminds  young  scien- 
tists that  for  every  successful  piece  of  research 
there  are  hundreds  which  prove  only  that  some- 
thing is  not  so.  "A  scientist  may  dig  with  skill, 
courage,  energy,  and  intelligence  just  a  few  feet 
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from  a  rich  vein  .  .  .  but  always  unsuccessfully." 
Or  he  may  be  brilliantly  successful,  as  Armstrong 
was,  and  still  the  fate  of  which  Kubie  warns  may 
overtake  him. 

By  the  summer  of  1953,  the  suits  against  RCA 
and  NBC  had  dragged  on  for  five  vears.  The  pre- 
trial testimony  ran  into  volumes.  Armstrong 
was  spending  most  of  his  time  on  this  litigation. 
During  the  war  years  and  after,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  classified  radar  work,  and  toward  the 
end,  an  apparatus  used  to  pick  up  impulses 
reflected  from  the  moon  was  built  under  his 
direction.  He  was  dangerously  overtaxed. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  tried  to  persuade  him  to  taper 
off.  Beyond  a  certain  point  devotion  to  a  cause, 
however  admirable,  enters  the  realm  of  path- 
ology. Mrs.  Armstrong  felt  that  Howard  had 
reached  that  point.  Howard,  however,  was  not 
convinced. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  31,  1954,  forty- 
one  years  to  the  day  from  the  legal  date  of  inven- 
tion of  the  regenerative  circuit,  Armstrong  tele- 
phoned Burghard  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Burg- 
hard's  wife  had  been  ill  and  Armstrong  called  to 
inquire  about  *her  condition.  Burghard  was  leav- 
ing the  house  and  the  conversation  was  brief.  It 
made  no  particular  impression  on  Burghard; 
Armstrong  sounded  perfectly  normal.  During  the 
day  there  were  three  servants  at  the  Armstrong 
apartment;  they  left  shortly  after  preparing  his 
lunch.  Mrs.  Armstrong  was  in  Connecticut.  After 
about  one  o'clock  he  was  alone. 

Sometime  during  the  evening  or  night  of  Jan- 
uary 31,  Armstrong  wrote  a  love  letter  to  his 
wife,  in  pencil  on  two  sheets  of  yellow  paper. 
Then  he  put  on  his  hat,  overcoat,  and  gloves  and 
jumped  out  of  the  thirteenth-story  window.  He 
fell  to  the  third-floor  terrace.  No  one  heard  him. 
The  man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other 
to  increase  the  clamor  of  the  world  departed 
from  it  without  a  sound. 

What  words,  what  prayers,  what  music  could 
have  availed  him  more?  Perhaps  if  there  were 
a  special  liturgy  for  the  inventor,  it  could  say 
that  he  creates  the  future  out  of  the  ideas  left  by 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  including  himself.  Then, 
except  by  specialists,  his  name  is  forgotten.  Arm- 
strong's is  the  common  fate;  even  now,  only  engi- 
neers and  his  friends  remember  him.  But  the 
forces  of  the  past  and  the  future  worked  in  him, 
and  if  one  measure  of  a  life  is  this  capacity  to 
bridge  time,  the  span  of  his  life  was  high  and 
long. 

Armstrong  lay  dead  on  the  terrace.  The  sun 
rose  a  few  minutes  after  seven.  At  ten  o'clock 
they  found  him. 


THE  DUTCH  HUSTLE 


DUTCHMEN  don't  get  excited  over 
nothing.  I  was  in  an  airliner  over  Hol- 
land, when  the  Dutch  aboard  started  crowding 
|;ach  other  at  the  windows:  below  us,  green  and 
[shining,  was  a  farm  landscape  that  has  only  just 
■recently  come  out  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  first  piece 
}f  a  whole  new  province  (a  new  state,  we  would 
Uay)  that  Holland  is  adding  to  itself:  "Flevoland." 

I  went  back  later,  by  car,  by  boat,  by  Piper 
Cub,  and  looked  into  this  land-making  opera- 
tion. It's  the  pride  of  the  Dutch.  It's  what 
makes  their  eyes  shine. 

The  main  method  is  this:  you  build  an  earthen 
jdam  from  shore  out  into  the  shallow  sea  and 
back  to  shore,  so  as  to  fence  in  part  of  the  sea. 
Then  you  pump  the  water  out.  You  wait  a 
few  years  for  the  rains  to  wash  the  salt  out  of 
the  soil.  Then  you  start  farming!  Such  a  piece 
of  land— saucer-shaped,  lying  below  sea  level,  is 
called  a  "polder."  It's  a  necessary  word,  and 
not  translatable.  Nobody  has  polders  but  the 
Dutch.  They  have  been  making  them  for  five 
hundred  years— small  ones— and  now,  with  big 
money  and  big  machines,  they  make  them  big. 

I  drove  out  on  a  dyke  that  is  fencing  off  one 
future  piece  of  Flevoland.  You  drive  on  the 
top  of  the  dyke,  atid  you  do  sixty.  We  went 
out  of  sight  of  land,  and  still  the  road  kept 
going.  I  thought:  "This  is  big."  You  hold  it 
against  the  American  scale  of  things— Hoover 
Dam,  TVA,  Empire  State  Building— and  it  still 
is  big.  You  hold  it  against  the  size  of  Holland- 
six  Hollands  wouldn't  fill  the  State  of  Kansas— 
and  it  becomes  colossal.  It's  as  if  we  wanted  to 


push  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  back  and  build  a 
second  Texas. 

We  finally  got  to  the  capital  of  Flevoland, 
Lelystadt.  Right  now,  it's  just  a  wide  place  in 
the  dyke.  There  are  a  few  dozen  houses,  a 
hospital,  a  school.  Some  of  the  dyke-builders 
live  there.  On  both  sides,  all  the  way  to  the 
horizon,  there's  nothing  but  water.  But  never 
mind:  the  land  is  there.  It  merely  happens  to 
be  covered  with  water.    It  will  come  out. 

I  went  to  the  part  where  the  land  is  out,  and 
saw  the  opposite  sight:  a  real  island,  one  that 
is  natural  and  has  always  been  there.  It  has  a 
lighthouse  and  small  harbor— and  all  of  it  is 
now  sitting  in  a  sea  of  farmland— all  newly 
made. 

The  whole  thing  is  part  of  a  Great  Tradition. 
The  Dutch  have  been  pushing  the  sea  back 
for  a  thousand  years— and  the  sea  the  Dutch. 
Except  for  dykes,  much  of  Holland  would  not 
exist.  Some  of  it  lies  below  sea  level,  by  as 
much  as  fifteen  feet.  This  much  would  instantly 
be  drowned;  some  of  it,  at  sea  level,  would  be 
tidal  fiats.  Some  of  it  would  be  swamped  by 
river  floods  once  a  year,  other  parts  by  an  extra- 
high  North  Sea  tide  two,  three  times  a  century. 
Left  to  nature,  half  of  Holland  would  be  for 
the  fish. 

And  this  is  what  makes  Holland  Holland. 
Windmills,  for  instance:  land  below  sea  level 
doesn't  drain.  You  have  to  keep  pumping  the 
rain  out.  The  windmills  do  that— still  do  it, 
though  most  of  the  pumping  now  is  electric,  or 
diesel.  And  those  wooden  shoes?  (You  still  see 
them  quite  a  bit.)   Why?   Much  of  the  soil  is 
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always  wet,  and  wooden  shoes  are  watertight 
and  warm.  Von  can't  run  in  them— but  then, 
a  Dutchman  is  well  organized;  he  starts  early 
and  has  no  need  to  run.  Little  boys  who  feel 
like  running  have  a  special  Dutch  boys'  gesture: 
yon  take  your  shoes  off  and  carry  them  both 
in  \our  left  hand,  and  run. 

And  canals— wherever  you  are  in  Holland, 
there's  always  a  canal  in  sight:  down  the  main 
street  of  town,  or  along  the  highw7ay,  or  right 
through  the  farm.  Naturally.  To  get  the  water 
off  the  land,  you  need  ditches  criss-crossing 
every  field,  about  a  hundred  feet  apart.  These 
ditches  drain  into  deeper  ditches;  those  drain 


into  canals,  w'hich  run  into  bigger  canals,  and 
finally  you  come  to  the  pumping  station— wind- 
mill, diesel,  or  electric:  there,  the  water  goes 
up  into  the  sea.  This  ditch  and  canal  system 
has  much  to  do  with  the  looks  of  Holland. 
From  the  air  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  in- 
numerable tiny  parcels— like  a  brick  pavement. 
From  the  ground,  you  den't  see  all  the  canals, 
but  you  see  one  result:  cows  can't  cross  them, 
and  so  you  see  pastures  full  of  cattle,  and  no 
fences.  This  leads  to  the  tourist  reaction:  My, 
what  well-behaved  cows.  Dutchmen  are  so  used 
to  having  a  canal  around  that  a  landscape  with- 
out canals  bothers  them— doesn't  look  civilized. 
W  herever  they  have  gone— the  East  Indies,  South 
America— they  have  always  found  some  excuse 
to  build  a  canal.  It's  the  Dutch  Touch  in  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

And  the  "dam"  in  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  place  names:  it  means  a  dam  with  a 
sluice  gate.  When  the  tide  is  high,  the  gate  is 
closed  to  keep  the  water  from  coming  in.  When 
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the  tide  is  low,  the  gate  is  open,  so  the  country 
can  drain.  This  was  one  way  the  early  Dutch 
made  sea-level  land  habitable,  even  before 
"polders." 

HAND-PICKED  FARMERS 

FLEVOLAND,  the  future  province,  is 
simply  the  Zuider  Zee  dried  up.  It's  man's 
country  anyway.  The  North  Sea  broke  in  there 
over  and  over  again.  Now7  they  are  pushing  it  out 
once  more.  The  Dutch  are  in  no  nervous  hurry 
about  it.  They  do  the  job  polder  by  polder,  each 
polder  of  about  120,000  acres,  containing  2,000 
farms,  ten  villages,  a  town.  Note  the  time-scale: 
the  Zuider  Zee  works  were  started  in  1918.  The 
first  polder  came  dry  in  1938.  The  second  one— 
the  one  we  saw-  from  the  airliner— came  dry  in 
1942,  is  now  being  settled.  The  third  one  will 
come  dry  next  year.  The  fourth  and  last  one  is 
scheduled  to  be  ready  before  1980,  and  even  after 
that,  there'll  be  twenty  years  of  fine-point  im- 
provement. The  dyke-building  outfits  have  jobs 
lined  up  from  now7  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
Behind  them,  the  soil-conditioning  crews,  the 
road-and-bridge  people,  the  house-and-barn  con- 
tractors, all  can  keep  moving  on  from  job  to  job. 

The  "New  Country,"  they  call  those  polders. 
Xever  before  in  history  have  people  had  a  chance 
to  take  possession  of  a  country  quite  so  new7.  The 
land  comes  out  of  the  sea  a  dismal  gray— barren, 
flat.  But  it  comes  with  the  main  canals  already 
dug;  its  soils  already  tested;  all  plans  made.  The 
officials  know  exactly  where  they  are  going  to 
put  the  town,  the  villages,  the  orchards,  the 
woods.  Woods?  Of  course:  children  should 
have  woods,  and  the  Dutch  think  of  everything. 

But  first  the  soil  has  to  be  brought  to  life.  A 
few  years'  rain  washes  the  salt  out— but  you  have 
to  see  to  it  that  the  soil  can  drain.  This  is  too 
big  a  job  for  the  individual  farmer.  Government 
contractors  move  in  with  special  machines.  They 
dig  those  ditches,  and  they  bury  miles  and  miles 
of  drainpipe  underneath  the  fields. 

And  then  they  let  the  people  come  and  take 
up  homesteads,  American  style?  No.  The  Dutch 
hand-pick  their  settlers,  farmer  by  farmer.  The 
new7  land  must  go  to  the  most  competent  farmers; 
and  they  should  be  men  who  also  will  be  useful 
citizens,  who  can  run  a  cattle  breeders'  associa- 
tion, get  the  church  going,  generally  take  hold 
of  the  new  country's  civic  affairs.  An  interviewer 
visits  each  applicant  on  his  farm;  looks  the  wife 
over,  too.  Confidential  informants  within  the 
farm  organization  report  on  his  record,  his  repu- 
tation, his  personality.  And  when  the  Dutch  have 
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picked  their  man,  they  plant  him  as  carefully  as 
they  would  plant  a  tulip  bulb. 

They  lay  out  the  new  country  to  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  the  Old  Country.  In  planning 
the  town,  they  see  to  it  that  the  two  main  streets 
cross  each  other  not  squarely,  but  with  a  little 
jog.  And  they  don't  draw  the  streets  quite 
straight:  thev  give  each  a  little  dog-leg.  This 
avoids  that  American  look— straight  streets  and 
avenues,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles— that 
Europeans  find  so  soul-chilling.  The  countryside, 
too,  is  carefully  antiqued— a  curve  in  the  road 
here,  a  little  woods  used  as  an  accent  there. 

Having  made  the  plans,  the  government  builds 
the  town— every  house  in  it— the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  stores;  the  barns  (pre-fab,  but  old- 
world  looking)  and  the  farm  houses.  And  when 
the  little  trees  are  planted  around  the  house,  and 
the  key  is  in  the  door  ready  to  turn— then  they 
let  the  farmer  come.  But  he  can't  buy.  He  only 
gets  a  twelve-year  lease,  renewable  if  he  has  been 
good. 

The  townsman,  too,  is  hand-picked  and  hand- 
planted.  They  find  a  good  hotel  man,  and  lease 
him  the  hotel  already  built,  with  its  name  already 
written  on  the  sign.  The  sociologists  figure  it 
takes  one  townsman  for  each  three  farmers,  to 
teach  and  preach,  doctor  and  vet,  service  the  farm 
machines,  run  the  stores.  They  know  just  how 
many  photographers,  shoe-store  owners,  tele- 
vision service-men  will  be  able  to  make  a  living, 
and  just  so  many  are  planted.  Nobody  else  can 
horn  in  because  he  couldn't  get  a  place  to  live  or 
work. 

To  the  American,  such  all-powerful  govern- 
ment control,  seems  strange  and  rather  horrible. 
It's  a  long  way  from  Oklahoma!  But  then,  it  is 
now  67  years  since  Oklahoma  had  its  land  rush. 
Holland  tried  the  American  frontier  style  of  set- 
tlement once— a  hundred  years  ago.  They  had 
pumped  dry  a  big  lake— pumping  by  steam  had 
just  come  in  and  made  the  project  possible.  They 
turned  the  land  over  to  the  settlers  raw— no  roads, 
no  schools,  no  prepared  civilization. 

It  did  not  work.  People  lived  in  sod  houses. 
There  were  squatters  and  outlaws.  There  was 
cholera,  children  didn't  learn  to  read.  All  this  in 
orderly,  well-kept  Holland!  'It  took  three  gen- 
erations to  heal  that  sore."  Perhaps  this  is  not 
so  odd.  On  the  American  frontier,  it  usually 
took  several  waves  of  comers  to  change  a  region 
from  outright  wilderness  to  full  civilization; 
the  original  pioneers  seldom  saw  the  thing 
through;  they  moved  on  to  pioneer  elsewhere. 
Here,  in  tight  little  Europe,  there  was  no  place 
for  them  to  move  to. 


For  all  the  tight  control,  there's  something 
American  about  the  "New  Country"— because 
it  is  new.  It  attracts  the  people  with  get-up-and- 
go.  It  gives  them  a  thousand  chances  to  make 
a  new  start:  new  school,  new  church,  new 
farmers'  association,  new  garage,  new  hotel.  This 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  American  atmos- 
phere, and  the  tourist  recognizes  a  familiar  scent. 

"The  Old  Country  was  more  comfortable  than 
here,"  said  one  man  wistfully.  "Here,  every- 
body is  always  on  the  go:  everybody  is  making 
money.  .  .  ."  He  himself  was,  too!  And  an 
official  said:  "Wait  till  these  people's  children 
start  marrying  each  other!  It's  going  to  be  a 
high-powered  new  race." 

COWS    WITH    COATS  ON 

BUT  why  do  all  this?"  I  asked.  "Does  it 
pay?"  As  a  straight  business  proposition, 
no.  The  land  costs  SI, 500  an  acre  delivered  raw, 
plus  soil-conditioning,  ditches,  roads.  If  a  com- 
pany tried  to  make  land  and  then  farm  it,  it 
would  <*o  broke.  "But  we  draw  a  distinction," 
said  a  high-up  Dutchman,  "between  private 
economy  and  public  economy."  The  govern- 
ment rents  the  land  to  the  farmers  at  a  loss.  The 
country  gains  because  the  farmers'  money  goes 
round  and  round.  Each  guilder's  worth  of  new 
farm  production  builds  up,  they  figure,  into 
seven  guilders  of  new  income  all  around  the 
nation. 

And  what  production  Dutch  farmers  can  get 
off  a  piece  of  land!  They  get  four  times  the 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  that  Americans  get. 
They  also  use,  per  acre,  perhaps  four  times  as 
many  workers.  The  Dutch  go  in  for  high-value 
products— seed  potatoes,  breeding  cattle,  tulip 
bulbs,  cut  flowers,  out-of-season  vegetables,  and 
of  course  cheese,  which  they  eat  for  breakfast. 
Thev  work  with  great  care.  In  fall  and  spring, 
Dutch  cows  out  on  the  pastures  wear  coats,  like 
Park  Avenue  poodles.  I  flew  over  a  section  of 
Holland  where  the  farms  were  glassed  over.  You 
might  be  stodgy  and  call  it  greenhouses,  but 
here  they  were  so  big.  so  many  of  them  so  close 
together  that,  from  the  air,  seeing  things  as  thev 
really  are.  you  have  to  call  it  a  glassed-over 
countryside.  So,  you  take  a  newly-made  acre, 
multiply  it  by  four  for  big  production,  and  then 
by  seven  for  the  round-and-round  effect,  and 
land-making  does  pay. 

But  quite  apart  from  all  money  angles,  the 
Dutch  want  to  keep  the  country  part  of  their 
national  life  big  and  healthy.  To  many  Euro- 
peans country  life  is  something  special,  almost 
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holy.  They  think  that  the  best  people  are  raised 
on  farms;  farm  boys  make  the  best  soldiers.  The 
country  is  morally  good,  the  city  dubious  at  best. 
The  city  is  where  a  nation  dies  out;  the  country, 
where  it  is  reborn.  And  so  on.  True  or  not,  these 
ideas  are  strong,  especially  where  German 
thought  is  influential.  Germany  has  for  a  hun- 
dred years  protected  her  farm  life  against  the 
competition  of  American  wheat  and  Argentine 
beef  for  just  those  reasons.  Great  Britain  now 
sometimes  wishes  she  had  done  the  same. 
There's  also  the  idea  that  a  nation  should  be 
aide  to  eat  off  its  own  land,  come  war,  depres- 
sion, trade  restrictions,  or  what-not.  Holland 
decided  on  the  Zuider  Zee  works  in  1918— after 
four  years  of  watching  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  trying  to  starve  each  other  by  submarine 
and  blockade. 

That  is  the  background.  Against  this,  the 
Dutch  see  cities,  highways,  industries,  gobble  up 
land.  Also,  many  Dutch  farms  have  been  sub- 
divided too  many  times  among  too  many  sons, 
and  have  become  too  small  to  support  a  family 
decently.  Farmers  are  looking  for  land  and  can't 
find  it.  Holland  has  been  subsidizing  the  emigra- 
tion of  its  own  people— to  any  country  where  they 
can  get  in.  That's  a  sad  thing  for  a  country  to 
have  to  do.  The  farmer,  the  Dutch  think,  ought 
to  have  a  chance  in  his  own  country,  just  as  the 
engineer  or  the  businessman  has.  Hence  land- 
making. 

SLEEPERS    AND  DREAMERS 

BUT  the  Dutch  people  need  no  such  argu- 
ments. To  them,  land-making  is  just  sim- 
ply Good  Works.  For  the  glory  of  God,  for  the 
dignity  of  Man,  for  the  future  of  your  children— 
if  you  are  Dutch,  you  build  dykes. 


And  dykes  are  sacred.  In  the  old  days,  if  a 
man  harmed  a  dyke,  they  buried  him  right  in 
the  dyke— and  didn't  wait  to  kill  him  first.  To- 
day, there  are  no  keep-off  signs  on  the  dykes,  no 
guards:  they  are  not  needed.  When  a  new  dyke 
is  built,  further  toward  the  sea,  nobody  thinks 
of  tearing  down  the  old  one.  The  outer,  active 
dyke  is  called  the  "watchman";  the  next  one  in, 
the  "sleeper";  the  oldest  one,  farthest  from  the 
sea,  the  "dreamer'."  Sleepers  and  dreamers  still 
;ire  important.  They  put  a  limit  to  the  worst  that 
can  happen.  They  divide  the  country  up  into 
many  small  polders,  so  that  Holland  is  like  a 
ship  with  watertight  compartments.  The  water 
has  to  fill  one  basin  before  it  can  attack  the  next 
dyke.  This  takes  time;  and  the  very  high  floods 
don't  last  so  long. 

The  thought  of  flood  is  always  there.  Almost 
anywhere  in  Holland,  if  you  look  around  for  a 
few  minutes,  you  find  some  marks-  drawn  on  a 
house  somewhere:  this  is  how  high  the  water 
came  in  such  and  such  a  year.  The  marks  are 
always  over  your  head:  if  it  happened  again 
right  now,  you  would  be  swimming. 

Floods  come  to  Holland  more  from  wind-push 
than  from  the  tide.  A  northwest  wind  drives 
water  into  the  North  Sea  through  the  hole 
between  Scotland  and  Norway.  The  water  can't 
get  out  except  through  the  English  channel- 
very  narrow.  There  is  no  room  for  a  deep-down 
undertow  by  which  the  water  could  return  north- 
ward: the  North  Sea  is  too  shallow.  So  the  water 
piles  up  against  the  Dutch  coast— sometimes 
fifteen  feet  above  normal.  Then  comes  the  tide. 
And  if  the  wind-shifts  happen  to  hit  the  timing 
just  right  and  the  two  water  mountains,  the 
wind-driven  one  and  tidal  one,  really  get  moving 
—look  out. 

When  a  dyke  goes,  it  doesn't  simply  break; 
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nor  is  it  simply  overtopped.  The  spray  from  the 
waves  blows  over  the  top;  water  runs  down  the 
landward  slope  and  makes  gullies;  slowly,  from 
the  landward  side,  they  eat  into  the  dyke.  Once 
a  low  place  is  made  and  solid  water  begins  to 
pour,  there  is  no  stopping  it:  it  comes  as  a 
gigantic  rapids,  and  that  particular  polder  will 
now  fill  up.  The  water's  rush  slow/s  down  as  it 
spreads,  away  from  the  break.  To  those  who 
lived  deep  in  the  polder,  away  from  the  dykes, 
the  great  flood  of  February  1,  195.3,  came  quietly. 
A  child  woke  up  and  said: 

"Mammy,  there  is  water  in  the  kitchen." 

By  that  time,  it  was  too  late  to  flee  to  the 
dykes.  For  them  the  only  high  place  was  the 
roof.  Then  the  roofs  floated  off  with  people  on 
them.  One  family,  that  February  night,  floated 
across  miles  of  open  water.  When  their  roof 
fetched  up  against  an  island,  the  wife  and 
children  were  dead  from  exposure.  An  hour 
later,  their  dog  landed,  in  a  wooden  box,  blown 
jby  the  same  wind  to  the  same  spot.  Now  the 
man  and  the  dog  are  back  on  the  farm. 

Eighteen  hundred  people  were  drowned  that 
night.  And  the  land,  which  Dutchmen  love 
more  than  they  love  themselves,  was  terribly 
damaged.  The  salt  got  in  the  soil  and  killed 
everything,  including  trees  that  had  been  grow- 
ing for  a  hundred  years.  The  sections  that  were 
hit  are  now  absolute  prairie.  The  salt  got  into 
the  houses— all  brick  in  Holland.  Once  bricks 
have  soaked  up  salt  water,  they  will  be  clamim 
ever  after:  you  might  as  well  tear  the  house 
down.  The  sea  scoured  up  masses  of  sand  and 
buried  the  soil  under  it. 

But  you  know  the  Dutch:  stubborn.  1  saw 
them  work  with  power  shovels  and  drag  lines. 
They  dig  around  in  the  sand  until  they  find  the 
soil.  Then  they  pick  the  soil  up  and  spread  it 
on  top  of  the  sand.  Square  yard  by  square  yard, 
acre  by  acre,  farm  by  farm.  The  government 
does  it— and  recovers  part  of  the  cost  by  a  thirty- 
year  special  assessment  against  the  farm— a  sort 
of  mortgage. 

"These  farms  are  going  to  be  better  than  they 
were." 

Bad  as  it  was,  Holland  has  seen  worse.  In  one 
night  in  November  1421,  about  3i/2  per  cent  of 
Holland's  whole  population  was  drowned.  It 
was  then  that  the  Dutch  really  declared  war  on 
the  sea.  Since  then,  they  have  become  virtuosos 
at  working  with  water  and  mud  and  sand  and 
sea-currents. 

They  have  developed  special  machinery:  a 
barge  that  capsizes  itself  and  dumps  its  load  of 
clay,  then  rights  itself— same  idea  as  a  dump  truck. 


A  "mattress"  woven  of  willow  branches:  it's  the 
world's  biggest  piece  of  basketry,  being  about 
half  an  acre.  You  float  it  to  the  job  as  a  raft. 
Then  you  sink  it,  by  weighing  it  down  with 
rocks.  It  protects  the  bottom  against  the  scour- 
ing action  of  tide  currents.  The  suction  dredge 
is  a  ship  that  sends  a  sort  of  elephant's  trunk 
down  to  the  sea  bottom,  and  sniffles  up  sand, 
mixed  with  water— same  idea  as  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  Then,  through  a  long  pipe,  it  dumps 
this  sandy  water  in  some  selected  place.  The 
water  runs  off,  but  the  sand  remains:  this  is  how 
they  now  build  their  giant  dykes  in  the  Zuider 
Zee:  they  pour  them.  It  looks  wonderfully  effort- 
less: just  a  few'  ships  on  the  vast  water  surface, 
and  of  course  no  dust— everything  floats  and 
flows,  and  the  dyke  comes  into  being. 

Only  the  big  bulk  of  a  dyke  is  sand— or  any 
other  earth-fill  that  is  handy.  The  sides  are  of 
a  fancy  watertight  clay,  which  you  find  here  and 
there  on  the  sea  bottom— if  you  know  your  way 
around.  The  sides  of  a  dyke  are  also  armored 
with  those  willow  mattresses.  A  layer  of  straw  is 
often  sandwiched  in.  Then  the  seaward  side  is 
paved  with  stones!  Down  the  canal  that's  always 
there  in  Holland,  there  always  comes  a  barge 
loaded  with  stones  for  some  dyke,  somewhere. 
Holland  has  no  stones;  they  have  to  be  imported, 
and  a  Dutchman  can  tell:  this  load  came  from 
Germany,  this  one  from  Norway,  this  one  is 
Swiss. 

In  dyke-building  or  repairing,  the  great 
moment  comes  when  it's  all  completed  but  for 
a  small  gap.  Through  this  gap  the  tides  flow 
in  and  out  as  raging  currents,  sweeping  away 
any  earth-fill  you  might  shovel  there  or  pour 
there.  But  four  times  a  day,  for  a  fewr  minutes 
each  time  the  water  levels  on  both  sides  of  the 
dyke  are  even,  and  the  current  is  slack.  At  that 
moment,  they  bring  up  a  barge,  loaded  with 
rocks;  they  tow  it  into  the  gap  and  sink  it:  job 
completed. 

THE    MON  STER 

FOR  Holland  the  Sea  is  a  double-headed 
monster.  It  comes  as  flood,  and  it  also  conies 
as  salt.  "The  devil,  and  the  poison."  say  the 
Dutch.  Salt  in  the  soil  kills  plants  two  ways: 
directly,  and  by  making  the  soil  pasty  and  air- 
tight, instead  of  nice  and  crumbly.  And  s;dt 
keeps  getting  into  Holland's  soil.  It  comes  up 
the  rivers— much  farther  inland  than  people  used 
to  know.  Salt  water  is  heavier  than  fresh.  It 
pushes  inland  as  an  undertow,  underneath  fresh 
uatci  that  is  flowing  into  the  sea.  Then  a  ship 
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comes  and  mixes  the  two.  The  poisoned  water 
then  sneaks  into  the  canals,  into  the  fields. 

Locks  don't  keep  it  otit.  The  world's  biggest 
locks  lead  from  the  sea  into  the  canal  to  Amster- 
dam harbor.  Every  time  a  steamship  passes 
through,  a  load  of  salt  conies  in  with  it  and 
spreads  through  Holland's  inland  waters.  So  the 
whole  country's  canal  system  must  be  continu- 
ously sweetened  up  with  fresh  water  from  the 
Rhine.  And  now  even  the  Rhine  is  getting 
slightly  salty.  It's  not  enough  to  taste,  but  enough 
to  worry  the  Dutch.  Reason— deep  coal  mines  in 
Germany  strike  salt  water.  They  have  to  pump 
it  out;  it  finds  its  way  into  the  Rhine— "Europe's 
big  sewer,"  as  a  Dutchman  bitterly  describes  it. 
The  Dutch  are  now  getting  ready  to  do  a  big  per- 
suasion job  on  Germany.  It's  quite  a  brain- 
teaser,  though.  Just  exactly  how  do  you  get  rid 
of  floods  of  salt  water  that  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  country? 

But  for  Holland  the  biggest  salt  invasion  is  by 
seepage  through  the  soil.  It  stands  to  reason: 
you've  got  land  below  sea  level;  the  sea  wrater 
will  flow  in  if  it  can.  Sometimes  it  seeps  inland 
through  layers,  deep  underground,  and  from  there 
upward  into  the  soil.  Then  the  yields  get  poor. 
The  precious  cows  give  less  milk.  On  a  century 
basis,  the  polder  idea  turns  out  to  be  not  so 
good. 

(We  in  the  United  States  are  inviting  the  same 
trouble  on  both  coasts,  where  we  pump  up 
ground  water  for  irrigation,  and  thus  cause  sea 
water  to  flow  inland  underground.  But  we  still 
have  time.) 

The  Dutch  have  done  much  thinking  about 
this.  And  they  have  come  up  with  a  typical 
Dutch  answer:  they  need  a  canal! 

Here  is  the  reasoning:  you  have  to  see  to  it  that 
the  water  outside  the  polder,  the  water  that's 
pressing  to  get  in,  is  fresh  and  not  salt.  This 
means  each  polder  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
fresh-water  canal,  in  which  the  water  level  is  kept 
high.  This  is  the  main  new  trick— apart  from 
sheer  size  of  their  operations— that  the  Dutch 
have  added  to  their  art  in  this  century.  And  the 
Zii  ider  Zee  works  are  a  gigantic  example  of  it. 
The  first  step  of  that  project  was  a  super-dyke 
that  seals  off  the  whole  Zuider  Zee  from  the  open 
sea.  The  Dutch  closed  that  one  off  in  1933.  Then 


they  waited  five  years,  letting  water  flow  out 
through  the  sluice-gates,  but  never  in.  Slowly  the 
Zuider  Zee,  fed  by  the  River  Issel,  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine,  turned  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  As  it 
changed  its  water,  it  changed  its  name.  Today, 
Dutchmen  appreciate  it  if  you.  call  it  the  Issel 
Lake. 

IT'S  out  of  this  fresh-water  lake  that  they're 
now  building  their  polders  and  getting  their  new 
land.  When  all  the  polders  are  in,  the  fresh-water 
lake  will  still  survive  as  a  system  of  broad  water- 
ways between  the  polders.  And  now  they  have 
their  eye  on  two  more  spots  where  they  think  the 
same  trick  system  will  work— build  a  dam,  de- 
velop a  fresh-water  lake,  and  then  build  polders 
into  it.  They  think  they  can  pump  themselves  up 
a  couple  of  very  nice  little  provinces.  The  first 
spot  is  the  delta  of  the  Rhine— the  island  country 
that  was  so  hard  hit  in  '53.  The  second  spot  is  a 
string  of  islands  off  the  coast.  These  projects  take 
us  well  past  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. 

You  see  again  how  big  the  time-scale  is  on 
which  the  Dutch  do  their  geographical  engineer- 
ing. This  may  be  why  the  whole  thing  has  got 
so  little  attention.  Everybody  knows  something 
of  the  sort  is  going  on;  but  at  any  one  time,  every- 
thing you  see  looks  like  old  news,  slightly  stale: 

"Why,"  says  the  tourist,  "I  heard  about  all  this 
when  I  was  a  child." 

Yet  the  thing  as  a  whole  is  terrific  news,  cen- 
tury-wise. It  proves  once  more  what  may  be  the 
biggest  new  thing  Man  has  learned  in  this 
century:  There's  always  more  of  everything!  We 
don't  need  new  continents  to  take  over:  there's 
more  of  everything  right  where  we  are:  more 
food,  more  oil,  more  wood,  more  water,  more 
jobs.  .  .  .  Each  time  it  seems  incredible,  but  each 
time  somebody  comes  and  proves  it's  true.  And 
now  the  Dutch  come,  right  in  the  middle  of 
tight,  crowded  small  old  Europe,  and  prove  it  is 
true  even  of  land! 

And  don't  think  the  Dutch  have  it  easy,  and 
that  their  country  sort  of  invites  land-making.  .  .  . 
Not  so.  All  this  time,  Holland  is  sinking!  The 
geologic  evidence  is  conclusive:  Holland  is  sink- 
ing under  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  six  inches  per 
century.  This  does  not  discourage  the  Dutch. 
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Buying  on  Time: 
Where 
do  you  stop? 

Here  are  the  simple  rules  of  thumb  which 
show  when  a  family  is  getting 
too  deeply  in  debt  .  .  .  plus  a  report 
on  what  the  growth  of  consumer  credit 
is  doing  to  our  economy. 

HAT  you  think  of  consumer  credit, 
and  the  proper  way  to  use  it,  depends 
to  some  degree  on  how  old  you  are.  Only  in  the 
last  three  decades  or  so  has  consumer  credit  be- 
come respectable;  and  only  since  World  War  II 
has  it  been  almost  unquestioned  as  a  proper  aid 
to  sustaining  a  standard  of  living.  In  the  old 
days-the  days  prior  to,  say,  1922— it  was  con- 
sidered unsound  financial  practice  for  a  family 
to  have  any  more  debt  than  a  minimum  mort- 
gage on  a  house  (50  per  cent  of  sale  value  or  less), 
and  perhaps  a  few  current  accounts  at  selected 
stores,  payable  in  full  the  first  of  the  next  month. 
Then  ideas  began  to  change. 

The  greatest  single  cause  of  the  change  was 
the  automobile.  In  the  early  years  automobiles 
were  mostly  sold  for  cash  straight  down  the  line 
to  ultimate  owner.  But  by  the  time  of  World 
War  I  it  was  clear  that  if  the  techniques  for  mass- 
producing  cars  (perfected  by  Henry  Ford  and  his 
associates  by  1913)  were  really  to  be  brought  into 
full  play,  a  corresponding  mass  market  for  the 
cars  was  needed.  This,  it  turned  out,  could  only 
be  found  if  credit  were  injected  into  the  picture, 
especially  credit  for  the  ultimate  consumer.  From 
cars  the  idea  spread  to  other  "durables"— articles 
expected  to  last  three  years  or  more  in  use,  such 


as  refrigerators,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners,  washers, 
freezers,  air  conditioners,  and  so  on— all  items 
priced  at  a  higher  figure  than  numerous  families 
who  coveted  them  could  normally  meet  in  lull  at 
the  moment  of  purchase.  Cars,  however,  still 
represent  the  largest  single  item  in  consumer 
credit  outstanding  at  any  given  moment. 

Consumer  credit  is,  then,  indispensable  for 
the  distribution  of  the  more  expensive  items  in 
the  mass-production-mass-consumption  equation 
which  underlies  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  has  gained 
social  acceptance,  or  respectability,  and  why  sus- 
picion of  it  as  a  technique  for  acquiring  con- 
sumer durables  has  practically  died  out  among 
our  young  people. 

But  as  many  "good  things"  are  subject  to  limi- 
tations of  use,  so  also  is  consumer  credit.  If  it 
can,  used  wisely,  be  a  creative  factor  for  the 
family  and  the  economy,  it  can  also  be  disastrous 
to  both  if  abused.  For  consumer  credit  is  an 
excellent  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Rub  Alad- 
din's lamp  too  recklessly  and  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  point  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide  is 
just  when  consumer  credit  becomes  too  much 
of  a  good  thing.  At  this  moment  a  good  many 
economists  would  be  overjoyed  to  have  an  in- 
fallible method  of  determining  it.  But  before 
tackling  that  conundrum,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  consumer-credit  picture  as  it  exists  today  on 
a  national  scale. 

THE  first  thing  to  notice  is  that  the  great  cur- 
rent increase  in  the  total  volume  of  consumer 
credit  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  consumer 
disposable  income  (that  is,  income  after  taxes) 
also  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

Furthermore,  the  increase  in  disposable  income 
has  been  especially  favorable  to  precisely  those 
consumers  who  are  classified  in  the  "middle-in- 
come" group— the  .$3,000  to  $10,000  a  year  people. 
At  this  level  there  has  been  since  about  1947  not 
only  an  increase  ol  dollar  income  but  also,  and 
more  importantly,  an  increase  in  real  income  of 
about  20  per  cent.  (Real  income  is  money  income 
less  the  effect  of  inflation,  or  rising  prices.)  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  strong  tendency  at  present  to 
add  more  and  more  consumers  to  the  middle- 
income  group. 

Beyond  this,  income  has  been  remarkably  re- 
liable for  the  last  decade.  People  have  become 
used  to  steady  income,  and  they  are  very  ready 
to  assume  that  their  incomes  will  continue  to  be 
steady  in  the  future. 

Now  while  consumer  credit  is  ordinarily 
granted  on  the  assumption  that  the  American 
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consumer  is  a  pretty  sound  fellow  and  will 
scrupulously  keep  his  promises,  it  is  also  based 
on  an  assessment  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  the  borrower.  Therefore,  with  more  people 
earning  good  incomes,  and  continuously  earning 
them,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  consumer  credit 
should  increase.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
about  a  rise  in  consumer  credit  in  such  a  period. 
The  experts  are  especially  calm  if  they  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  that  the  steadiness  will  continue  into 
the  predictable  future,  as  they  currently  mostly 
do. 

What  would  be  alarming  would  be  to  have  it 
conclusively  shown  that  consumer  credit  is 
steadily  rising  faster  than  disposable  income,  or 
rising  at  a  time  when  we  can  anticipate  that 
many  people  will  shortly  be  out  of  jobs  or  irregu- 
larly employed.  This  would  mean  that  con- 
sumers were  getting  too  deeply  into  debt,  with 
regard  to  both  current  income  and  reasonable 
expectations  for  the  future.  Available  evidence 
pointing  in  this  direction  is  not  conclusive  and 
really  indicts  not  the  economy  in  the  large,  but 
foolish  families  and  foolish  lenders  extending 
credit  to  foolish  borrowers. 

Nevertheless  the  "soft  spots"  in  the  consumer- 
credit  picture  today  are  (1)  the  possibility  that 
there  is  a  rising  tendency  to  grant  credit  with 
too  small  down  payments  and  too  long  a  term 
to  pay  off  the  balance;  and  (2)  a  complementary 
tendency  to  bet  too  unthinkingly  on  the  contin- 
uance of  full  employment. 

WHO  BUYS   "ON  TIME"? 

WHILE  it  is  often  loosely  said  that  today 
"everybody"  uses  consumer  credit,  this  is 
not  true.  At  any  given  time  only  about  half  of 
the  total  number  of  consumers  are  committed  to 
installment  purchases,  and  of  the  people  earning 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  over  310,000,  only 
about  one-third  and  one-quarter  respectively. 
The  low-income  people  are  either  excluded  from 
the  credit  market  because  they  are  not  good  risks, 
or  voluntarily  withdraw  from  it  by  reason  of 
retirement  with  fully  satisfied  needs;  while  the 
high-income  people  naturally  have  a  greater 
capacity  to  pay  for  expensive  purchases  with 
<  ash. 

Consumer  credit  is,  therefore,  predomi- 
nantly a  middle-income  phenomenon.  It  is  also 
commonest  among  the  younger  families  of  this 
group,  of  which  perhaps  two-thirds  are  involved. 

This  indicates  that  consumer  credit  is  an  in- 
strument widely  used  by  young  married  people 
of  good  incomes  to  acquire  the  machines  for  liv- 
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ing  customarily  owned  by  people  maintaining 
the  standard  of  living  to  which  they  aspire.  It  is 
an  instrument  used  by  people  on  the  way  up— 
people  who,  under  normal  conditions,  have  not 
leached  their  ceiling  in  the  hierarchy  of  employ- 
ment, or  of  income,  and  who  do  not  have  any 
considerable  savings  to  draw  upon  for  large  ex- 
penditures. The  best  they  can  do  is  to  accumu- 
late enough  for  down  payments. 

Since  these  people  live  in  very  various  environ- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  characterize  them  in  con- 
crete detail.  However,  they  are  not,  for  example, 
all  men  in  gray  flannel  suits;  they  may  wear  blue 
denim  at  work.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  the  facts  known  about  them, 
that  they  are  very  commonly  found  in  $12,000  to 
$15,000  houses  in  the  new  pre-engineered  sub- 
urbs, and  it  is  also  likely  that  they  have  a  family 
(probably  incomplete)  of  one  or  two  young  chil- 
dren. Fairly  often  the  wife  works,  even  if  inter- 
mittently, thus  creating  a  two-income  family. 
These  people  are  the  conspicuous  beneficiaries  of 
the  prosperity  of  recent  years,  and  they  also  have 
a  very  large  stake  in  its  continuance. 

To  these  people  the  soundness  of  consumer 
credit  is  not  an  abstract  economic:  question,  but 
a  fundamental  necessity  for  their  continued  well- 
being.  Only  if  it  is  sound  can  they  expect  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  living  symbolized  by  the 
car,  the  refrigerator,  the  freezer,  the  washer,  the 
TV,  the  high-fidelity  record  player.  .  .  . 

Looked  at  from  their  point  of  view,  consumer 
credit  is  a  problem  in  budgeting.  The  larger 
factors  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  thinking 
about  consumer  credit  in  the  economy  are  also 
basic  to  family  thinking  about  it:  current  size  of 
income  and  its  probable  future  course,  both  as 
to  size  and  continuity.  If  too  large  a  percentage 
of  the  income  is  committed  to  installment  pay- 
ments, the  pattern  of  family  living  will  be  dis- 
torted and  the  whole  enterprise  will  suffer  strain. 
If  a  false  assessment  of  prospects  is  made,  com- 
mitments tolerable  at  the  moment  may  become 
disastrous  burdens  later  on. 

Let  us  look  illustratively  at  two  monthly  budg- 
ets based  on  an  annual  disposable  income  of 
$6,000  after  taxes  and  other  deductions  at  source. 
There  is  nothing  very  scientific  about  them,  but 
they  conform  to  realities.  The  first  is  based  upon 
the  use  of  20  per  cent  of  disposable  income  for 
installments,  the  maximum  percentage  anybody 
of  responsibility  seems  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
today. 

The  second  reflects  the  situation  if  but  12  per 
cent  is  devoted  to  installments,  the  commonest 
repayment  rate  at  the  present  moment. 
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To  the  bank  on  mortgage  (probably  10  per  cent  too  large),  plus  operating 
utilities  (water,  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  fuel) 

To  installments  (e.g.,  new  car  at  about  $80,  plus  one,  possibly  two,  less 
costly  appliances) 

To  insurance  (including  life,  car,  fire,  etc.,  but  not  including  deductions 
from  salary  for  social  security,  or  for  company  coverage) 

To  food  and  clothing  (this  to  take  in  department  store  charges  and  routine 
household  operating  expenses) 

To  services  (including  maintenance  of  car,  medical  bills,  commuting 
expenses,  church  donations,  dues  in  other  organizations,  etc.) 

Leaving  a  cash  surplus  to  take  up  slack  or  for  savings 


$100 

100 

25 

175 

75 
25 
$500 


MONTHLY    BUDGET  II 


To  the  bank  on  mortgage,  as  before 

To  installments  (e.g.,  a  good  second-hand  car,  or  various  household 
appliances) 

To  insurance,  as  before 

To  food  and  clothing,  as  before 

To  services,  as  before 

Leaving  a  cash  surplus  to  take  up  slack  or  for  savings 


$100 

60 
25 
200 
75 
40 
$500 


Plainly  several  things  can  be  said  which  apply 
to  both  situations:  that  the  car  will  be  paid  for 
in  from  twenty-three  to  thirty  months,  that  the 
appliances  will  be  paid  for  in  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  and  that,  therefore,  these  budgets  repre- 
sent temporary  situations,  unless  new  installment 
purchases  are  made  while  the  old  ones  are  being 
completed. 

But  whatever  is  said  in  exculpation  of  such 
heavy  commitments,  these  are  tight  budgets,  and 
since  they  are  presumably  budgets  of  young  peo- 
ple, the  arrival  of  a  new  baby,  for  example, 
would  throw  them  badly  out  of  gear.  The  second 
picture  is  obviously  better  than  the  first,  but 
both  would  be  hard  to  live  with  over  any  ex- 
tended period. 

They  must  be  finally  assessed  in  the  light  of 
what  the  family  concerned  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. This— we  might  as  well  face  it— is  the 
common  road  to  a  standard  of  living  few  people 
today,  even  stern  moralists,  are  prepared  to  deny 
middle-income  young  people. 

Actually,  however,  only  about  three  to  four 
out  of  ten  consumers  have  committed  up  to  10 
per  cent  of  their  income  to  installment  payments; 
about  the  same  proportion  have  commitments 
running  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  disposable 


income;  while  two  or  three  are  in  deeper  than 
20  per  cent.  These  latter  two  categories  include 
the  people  who  arouse  the  apprehensions,  not 
only  of  old  fogies,  but  of  all  persons  with  the 
slightest  regard  for  sound  personal  finance.  They 
also  inspire  most  of  the  critical  remarks  about 
consumer  credit. 

When  one  reads  in  William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.'s 
famous  and  hair-raising  essay  "The  Consumer  in 
the  New  Suburbia":  ".  .  .  in  their  desk  drawer  are 
several  little  books  with  twelve  or  sixteen  or 
eighteen  or  more  monthly  payment  coupons  to 
fill  out.  But  they  do  not  worry.  This  is  the 
normal  estate  in  our  economy  they  know  .  .  ." 
one  may  properly  shiver  (if  one  is  over  fifty!), 
especially  when  Whyte  adds  that  the  only  insur- 
ance against  disaster  is,  not  savings,  which  do  not 
exist,  but  a  single  bet:  continuity  of  the  job. 
Some  of  these  people  are  the  personal  embodi- 
ments of  a  worrisome  phase  of  the  consumer 
credit  picture:  overcommitment. 

On  the  reasoning  used  here,  the  consumer 
whose  installment  payments  get  up  toward  20  per 
cent  of  his  current  disposable  income  is  acting 
very  unwisely,  even  dangerously.  As  he  increases 
his  commitments  he  is  probably  tempted  to  grab 
at  low  down  payments  and  extended  time  to  pay 
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oft,  thus  worsening  his  position  in  the  long  run. 
Experienced  observers  of  consumer-credit  users 
know  perfectly  well  that  risky  terms  are  in  large 
part  the  product  of  overselling  by  overzealous 
merchants,  plus  a  lapse  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  credit  houses.  They  cause  the  appearance  of 
"soft  spots"  in  the  picture. 

n  o  w  MUCH 

CREDIT    IS  ""SAFE"? 

OF  COURSE,  credit  terms  cannot  be 
dogmaticallv  prescribed.  Thev  are  largely 
the  product  of  the  experience  of  those  profes- 
sionallv  engaged  in  granting  credit.  Xo  IBM 
machine  led  a  punched  cud  designed  to  define 
a  consumer's  economic  position  will  ever  be  able 
to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  man  extending  credit. 
But  experience  does  become  epitomized  in  work- 
ing rules.  And  experience  indicates  that  at  this 
moment  minimal  safe  terms  on  a  new  car,  say, 
would  be  about  one-quarter  of  the  price  down 
and  thirty  months  to  pay  off:  the  same  down 
payment  on  a  recent-model  used  car  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  twenty-two  months  to  pay  off  :  and  on  an 
older  car  the  same  proportionate  down  payment 
and  fifteen  months  to  pay.  With  regard  to  less 
costlv  consumer  durables,  a  similar  proportionate 
down  payment  would  be  wise,  but  a  shorter  pay- 
off period  should  be  expected.  (Every  buyer 
going  into  the  market  should  keep  this  rule  in 
mind:  the  higher  the  proportion  paid  down,  the 
safer  the  transaction  for  him.) 

Although  it  is  hard  to  read  the  figures,  it 
would  seem  that  tip  to  now  the  great  majority 
of  consumers  have  kept  within  sensible  limits. 
One  set  of  figures  I  have  seen  shows  that  six 
out  of  ten  committed  consumers  will  pay  their 
existing  commitments  within  a  year,  another 
three  within  two  years,  and  only  one  out  of  ten 
is  on  the  hook  for  longer  than  that.  These  figures 
obviously  refer  to  people  who  have  already 
partly  paid  for  their  cars,  for  a  survey  of  new 
purchasers,  with  thirty  months  to  go,  would  show 
a  higher  number  committed  beyond  two  years. 

With  this  discussion  of  terms  we  get  around  to 
a  complex  aspect  of  consumer  credit  that  worries 
critical  (but  not  necessarily  hostile)  observers. 
If  terms  appear  to  be  going  "soft"  or  "bad"  they 
become  alarmed,  and  with  reason.  If  the  per- 
centage of  the  price  required  as  a  down  payment 
declines  too  far  and  the  time  allowed  to  pay  in 
full  stretches  out  beyond  what  is  "reasonable," 
there  is  cause  for  concern.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  there  are  no  firm  bench-marks  for  either 
factor. 
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The  one-quarter  down  payment  used  above 
seems  sensible  in  a  healthy  economic  environ- 
ment, but  imaginably  it  should  be  run  up  to 
one-third  to  damp  down  an  inflationary  situa- 
tion, or  even  dropped  to  one-fifth  to  stimulate 
sales  in  a  deflationary  but  fundamentally  sound 
general  economic  situation.  "Xo  down  pay- 
ment" offers  are  always  questionable,  even  when 
they  are  truthful.  Some  newspapers  take  such  a 
dim  view  of  them  that  they  refuse  advertising 
offering  such  terms.  Consumers  regardful  of 
their  welfare  should  be  equally  chary.  Down 
payments  there  must  always  be;  the  question  is, 
how  big  should  thev  be? 

Similarly  there  can  be  no  dogmatic  prescrip- 
tion about  the  time  to  pay  out.  Before  me  is  a 
report  on  pay-out  times  for  cars,  as  reflected  in 
the  operations  of  one  of  the  largest  and  soundest 
credit  companies  in  the  business.  It  shows  that 
between  1953  and  the  middle  of  1955  average 
pay-out  time  on  new  cars  increased  by  about  four 
to  thirty  months;  on  recent-model  second-hand 
cars,  by  two  to  twenty-three  months:  while  on 
older  second-hand  cars  it  stayed  steady  at  fif- 
teen months.  These  adjustments  reflect  fairly 
accurately  the  prices  for  cars  over  the  period; 
Taking  the  installment  field  as  a  whole,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  pay-off 
time  to  rise,  and  in  such  a  fluid  situation  there 
are  always  those  who  will  try  to  feel  out  new 
limits.  Today  there  is  a  pull  toward  thirty-six 
months  on  new  cars,  as  against  the  current  thirty. 
Expert  judgment  today  opposes  this  develop- 
ment, except  in  rare,  very  special  cases.  The  care- 
ful purchaser  will  keep  well  within  the  prevailing 
idea  of  what  is  sound,  not  go  adventuring  into 
the  outer  fringe  of  possibilities. 

BASICALLY,  the  cause  for  worry  about 
terms  is  the  existence  of  evidence  that  seems  to 
show  that  as  terms  of  credit  get  sloppy,  economic 
difficulties  impend  in  the  economy  at  large.  At 
least  there  appears  to  be  a  historical  association 
between  the  rise  of  sloppy  credit  terms  and  the 
onset  of  depression.  Sloppy  credit  is,  perhaps, 
a  disease-carrying  by-product  of  boom  psychology. 
According  to  correlated  studies  which  bear  upon 
the  point,  both  lenders  and  borrowers  are 
involved,  so  the  mere  ability  to  obtain  sloppy 
terms  is  no  sign  that  the  borrower  won't  suffer. 
A  study  of  consumer  credit  made  some  years  ago 
showed  that  what  is  called  the  "bad  loan  relative" 
(or  the  ratio  of  bad  loans  to  good  loans)  rose 
as  the  down  payment  declined  and  the  time  of 
pay-off  increased. 

The  wayfaring  citizen  is  no  great  hand  at 
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before  facing  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  man  with 
his  hand  on  the  handle. 

Fortunately  the  exhibition  was  more  than  just 
a  collection  of  menus.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  hotels  and  steamship  saloons  and  restaurants 
in  which  those  meals  were  served.  Our  rugged 
ancestors  might,  it  seems,  have  enjoyed  pulling 
the  handle  on  a  beef-stew  dispenser.  The  cus- 
tom of  eating  on  the  dead  run  is  nothing  new. 
Robert  Bui  ford,  who  visited  New  York  in  1834, 
noted  that  in  American  hotels,  "The  meals  are 
taken  in  the  public  room  where  50  to  100  persons 
sit  down  at  the  same  time  ...  a  vast  number  of 
dishes  cover  the  table,  and  the  dispatch  with 
which  they  are  cleared  is  almost  incredible;  from 
5  to  10  minutes  for  breakfast,  15  to  20  minutes 
for  dinner,  and  10  for  supper  are  fully  suf- 
ficient. .  .  ." 

But  not  all  public  eating  was  at  such  a  clip, 
any  more  than  it  is  now.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  three-martini  lunch,  but  there  were 
breakfasts  that  were  just  as  imprudent,  especially 
on  steamers.  On  the  good  ship  Mary  E.  Forsyth, 
for  example,  you  could  get  any  number  of  cuts 
of  lamb,  pork,  ham,  and  beef  (including  Beef- 
steak a  la  Bordelaise)  for  breakfast.  Formal  din- 
ners, of  course,  went  on  for  course  after  course, 
hour  after  hour,  fanciness  after  fanciness.  A 
testimonial  dinner  for  the  Hungarian  patriot 
Louis  Kossuth  at  the  old  Astor  House  ended 
with  a  display  of  ornamental  confection  which 
was  "Washington's  Triumphal  Arch  surrounded 
by  Goddesses  of  Liberty,  Atlas  supporting  the 
World,  the  good  old  ship  Constitution,  Grecian 
Tower  of  Athens,  Hungarian  Cottage,  and  Turk- 
ish Temple  with  statue  of  Abdul  Medjid."  This 
was  in  1851.  Not  even  the  Albert  Memorial  ever 
reached  quite  such  an  apex  of  sculptural  frivolity, 
though  the  spirit  was  much  the  same. 

Most  of  the  menus  in  the  collection,  or  in  the 
part  of  it  that  was  shown,  were  from  hotels. 
The  full  collection  given  to  the  Historical  Society 
by  Arnold  Shircliffe  of  Chicago  in  memory  of 
his  father,  a  hotel  man  and  aficionado  of  food, 
numbers  10,000  items.  Tremont  House  in  Bos- 
ton, the  first  "palace"  hotel  in  the  world,  was 
indulging  in  French  menus  in  the  1830s,  when 
there  must  have  been  even  fewer  Americans  who 
could  read  them  than  there  are  now.  In  the 
year  of  the  Gold  Rush,  the  Ward  House  in  San 
Francisco  was  charging  the  rough  and  ready 
prospectors  a  dollar  apiece  for  "fresh  California 
eggs,"  a  dollar  for  a  plate  of  soup,  and  S250  a 
month  for  a  tiny  room.  Only  a  few  years  later 
in  the  same  city  Bucklin's  What  Cheer  Hotel 
was  offering  Beefsteak  and  Onions  for  a  dime, 


and  a  "Mammoth  Glass  of  Chicago  Celebrated 
Beer"  for  a  nickel.  Curiously,  a  dish  of  hot  oat- 
meal mush  cost  the  same  as  beefsteak.  Posted  at 
the  What  Cheer  was  a  sign: 

Guests  are  requested  to  avoid  the  filthy 
practice  of  spitting  on  the  carpets,  smoking, 
lying  upon  beds  with  their  boots  on,  or  de- 
facing the  walls  by  lighting  matches,  driving 
nails  or  moving  furniture. 

In  the  1880s  at  Dunn's  restaurant  in  Boston 
there  was  discrimination  in  favor  of  women. 
Dunn's  advertised  a  ten-course  dinner  for  25 
cents.  Ladies  could  get  the  same  meal  lor  20 
cents. 

At  the  fashionable  Rector's,  prices  were, 
however,  exorbitant.  Roast  beef  was  40  cents, 
squab,  plover,  snipe,  or 
railbird  were  80  cents, 
and  Turkish  coffee  was 
20  cents.  The  "half- 
portion"  was  popular  in 
those  days  as  the  full 
portion  was  more  than 
enough  for  two  peo- 
ple. Rector's,  however, 
wouldn't  let  its  custom- 
ers off  too  easily.  "Half 
Portions  for  One  Person 
Only,"  it  said  on  the 
bottom  of  the  menu. 

Item  for  item,  menus  have  changed  surpris- 
ingly little  in  the  past  century  and,  relatively 
speaking,  prices  have  not  changed  much  cither. 
The  number  of  items  on  a  restaurant  menu, 
which  sometimes  seems  ridiculous,  was  shocking 
to  foreigners  in  the  last  century  as  it  is  now, 
and  the  use  of  French  to  lend  tone  was  just  as 
common.  In  general  it  would  seem  that  our 
public  eating  habits  have  changed  less  than  our 
family  ones,  where  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
smaller  meals  more  easily  wrested  from  a  state 
of  nature. 

When,  however,  wresting  hot  food  from  nature 
becomes  merely  the  business  of  inserting  a  coin 
ing  a  machine  and  pulling  a  handle,  I  find  I  sigh 
a  bit.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  discovered 
when  I  got  back  from  the  Historical  Society, 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  hot  stew  machine  "will 
have  six  chutes  that  can  merchandise  a  wide 
variety  of  Heinz  soups  and  'portion'  pack  meals 
including  lamb  stew,  chop  suey,  chicken  stew 
with  dumplings,  and  Spanish  rice." 

First  thing  you  know,  you'll  be  able  to  get 
your  soup,  as  a  waitress  once  said  to  me,  "with 
or  without  anx  croutons." 

—Mr.  Harper 


the  new  BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 

Political  Rhetoric,  the  Decision-Makers, 

and  Some  Innocents  Abroad 


WITHIN  a  few  days  of  one  another 
three  remarkable  new  books  dealing 
with  the  Eisenhower  period  in  American  history 
make  their  appearance.  To  say  that  the  books 
are  diverse  in  their  approaches  is  to  understate 
the  case;  at  times  the  reader  who  turns  from 
one  to  the  next  will  have  to  remind  himself 
rather  sternly  that  the  era  discussed  in  all  of 
them  is  the  same.  Yet  one  thing  that  unites  the 
three  books  is  a  common  concern  with  the  part 
language  plays  in  contemporary  politics. 

Richard  Rovere,  author  of  Affairs  of  State: 
The  Eisenhower  Years  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
$4.50),  has  made  himself  a  kind  of  unofficial 
literary  critic  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 
This  means  that  he  has  had  his  work  cut  out 
for  him,  for  whatever  else  may  have  been  bad 
about  the  Administration  its  worst  feature  has 
certainly  been  its  rhetoric.  Rovere  has  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities;  he  takes  the  inept 
slogans  that  have  been  meant  to  dramatize  policy 
but  have  usually  had  to  be  explained  away  in 
the  end— phrases  like  "massive  retaliation"  and 
"unleashing  Chiang  Kai-shek"— and  he  teases 
them  until  all  their  inherent  foolishness  is  appar- 
ent, though  he  now  thinks  that  "the  rhetoric  is 
no  longer  an  obstructing  feature"  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

In  other  and  possibly  less  conscious  ways 
Rovere  writes  like  a  literary  critic  when  he  dis- 
cusses politics.  He  tends  to  see  events  as  an 
aesthetic  spectacle,  like  a  play:  he  writes  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  as  "a  piece  of  theater,"  for 
example;  he  amusingly  analyzes  the  politician's 
speech  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  train  as  "an 
art-form";  he  all  but  puts  the  Watkins  Com- 
mittee behind  a  proscenium  arch.  Like  a  literary 
critic  Rovere  feels  the  force  in  characters  whose 
actions  do  not  altogether  appeal  to  him.  The 
hero  of  the  first  half  of  his  book  is  Senator  Taft— 
not  because  Rovere  sympathizes  with  Taft's  po- 
litical objectives  but  because  Taft's  character 


stirs  his  imagination.  (Of  course,  the  fact  that 
Taft  was  not  Eisenhower  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  too.)  The  record,  for  Rovere, 
is  the  literary  record;  he  characteristically  sees 
political  figures  in  the  light  of  what  they  have 
said  or  written  rather  than  in  the  light  of  their 
political  functions.  He  can  use  the  literary 
record  with  disastrous  effect,  as  he  does  against 
Dulles  and  Nixon. 

Yet  literature  and  politics  are  not  the  same 
thing,  and  a  political  speech  cannot  be  judged 
in  the  same  way  as  a  short  story  or  political 
action  in  the  same  way  as  a  play.  Both  a  literary 
work  and  politics  are  in  some  sense  structures  of 
power,  but  in  literature  the  power  is  in  the  words 
and  in  politics  it  is  in  a  lot  of  other  places  as 
well.  Rovere's  weakness  as  a  political  writer  is  a 
tendency  to  overemphasize  the  verbal  or 
aesthetic  element  in  politics.  He  makes  politics 
so  entertaining  that  the  reader  is  in  some  danger 
of  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  object  of 
politics  is  entertainment. 

But  the  fact  that  he  has  so  much  awareness 
of  literary  values  and  such  a  highly  developed 
literary  gift  enables  Rovere  to  do  some  things 
that  most  political  writers  cannot  do.  For  in- 
stance, he  writes  fairly  often,  and  very  well,  of 
what  does  not  happen.  A  good  deal  of  political 
writing  consists  of  making  mountains  out  of 
molehills,  but  Rovere  can  describe  a  molehill 
(or  the  mole  asleep  inside  it)  so  well  that  he  does 
not  have  to  resort  to  exaggeration  to  hold  the 
reader's  attention.  Someone  hostile  to  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  might  say  that  Rovere's 
ability  to  write  of  inaction  has  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  task  of  chronicling  the  politics  of 
the  present,  but  probably  at  most  times  there  is 
less  going  on  in  politics  than  meets  the  news- 
paper reader's  eye.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
newspapers  to  minimize  political  activity,  and 
so  a  writer  like  Rovere  who  can  set  aside  the 
pother  of  the  headlines  to  record  the  crisis  that 
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April's  reputation  for  cruelty  is  well 
deserved  when  one  considers  the  seed  catalogue, 
the  boatowners  handbook,  or  the  civic  improve- 
ment program.  The  printed  word  everywhere  is 
calculated  to  get  one  out  of  the  armchair  and 
into  the  multiple  confusions  of  manual  labor. 
Procrastination  brings  all  things,  however.  Fire 
can  be  fought  with  fire.  The  local  bookstore  can 
still  supply  fare  guaranteed  to  keep  one  indoors 
oblivious  to  hammer  and  paint  brush  and  trowel. 

This  is  the  way  to  go  to  Africa,  for  no  luxury 
safari  ever  offered  the  insulation  or  the  detach- 
ment of  hearthside  travel.  The  Nylon  Safari 
($3.50)  by  Rehna  (Tiny)  Cloete —"The  tone 
is  prevailingly  lighthearted,  the  pace  is  readably 
headlong,  and  there  is  notably  little  spilling  of 
blood  or  guts.  Indeed,  the  Hemingway-Ruark 
axis  of  hairy-chested  literary  Tarzans  may  be 
somewhat  miffed  at  the  casual  kiss-off  Tiny 
Cloete  gives  their  favorite  outdoor  sport.  From 
the  time  the  Cloetes  outfit  themselves 
in  brand-new  hunting  togs  in  Nairobi, 
Tiny  makes  it  amusingly  plain  that  she 
is  out  to  slay  the  myth  of  the  strong, 
infallible  White  Hunter."  —  Time 

"Amusing,  debunking  approach. 
From  the  very  start  our  author  ruthlessly  strips 
away  the  glamour.  But  as  they  drove  through 
vast  herds  of  game  on  the  Serengeti  Plains, 
camped  at  night  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Kil- 
imanjaro, marveled  at  the  dramatic  dawns  in 
the  Great  Rift  Valley,  and  watched  a  million  or 
so  flamingoes  take  to  the  air  together,  her  resist- 
ance broke  down.  So  chalk  up  one  more  conquest 
for  Darkest  Africa.  Rehna  Cloete,  who 
had  heard  so  much  about  romantic  saf- 
aris, came,  saw,  and  finally  concurred. 
This  book  is  her  zestful  confession."  — 
John  Barkham,  New  York  Times 


Th  is  is  the  way  to  go  to 
New  Mexico.  Behind  the  Mountains 
($3.00)  by  Oliver  La  Farge.  A  Pulit- 
zer prize  winning  novelist  writes  of 
his  wife's  world  —  a  baronial  ranch 
in  the  Sangre  de  Christo  country  —  an  idyll 
touched  with  the  shadow  of  slowly  vanishing 
grandeur.  "This  book  comprises  a  dozen  rem- 
iniscent sketches.  Somewhere  in  each  sketch  is 
delicately  touched  the  emotional  core  of  the 
experience  that  made  it  remembered.  Through 
them  we  glimpse  the  people  and  the  life  in  the 
beautiful  blue  valley  in  that  twilight  decade. 
Warmly,  charmingly  told."  —  Saturday  Review 

This  is  the  way  to  hunt  a  tiger  —  or 
to  watch  a  tiger  hunt  —  for  this  is  a 
creature  whose  fate  is  in  the  hands  of 
^L^J^,  just  one  man,  Harry  Black.  ($3.95) 
David  Walker  has  written  other  ab- 
sorbing novels  about  men  and  animals  in  the 
flight  for  life.  They  were  curtain  raisers  for  this 
one.  Harry  Black  has  done  excellently  in  all 
things  school,  career  and  war.  He  has  taken  the 
wrong  great  love  affair  correctly.  He  is  well 
conditioned  for  success;  defenceless  in  the  face 
of  failure.  And  so  he  sets  out  after  his  tiger,  a 
creature  that  has  eaten  human  flesh  and  now  can 
never  cease  to  hunt  it. 

Unlike  most  stories  of  the  dedicated 
chase  this  novel  ends  on  an  odd  and  quite  won- 
derful note  of  triumph. 

"Taut  and  deftly  paced,  with  a  cum- 
ulative suspense  that  is  enormous.  The  biggest 
big-game  adventure  value  you  are  likely  to  get 
in  a  long  time."  —  Saturday  Review 

"A  fabulous  tale,  a  classic 
that  will  endure,  a  tale  to  rival  all 
others."  —  Boston  Herald 
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failed  to  become  critical  or  the  decision  that  was 
no!  decided  is  a  useful  man  to  have  around. 

When  Rovere  puts  his  mind  to  it  he  can  also 
deal  with  issues  and  ideas.  In  a  lew  paragraphs 
he  traces  the  changing  basis  of  onr  military 
strategy  with  unsurpassed  lucidity,  and  he  has  an 
admirable  analysis  of  the  President's  relations 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  (He  thinks  the 
President  has  used  his  military  experience  as  a 
counterweight  against  the  political  pressure  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  with  excellent  effect.)  When 
Rovere  goes  beyond  the  literary  record  to  talk 
with  people,  as  he  did  with  the  delegates  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  1952— a  crowd  who, 
as  Rovere  portrays  them,  had  given  their  hearts 
to  Taft  but  thought  they  had  to  nominate  Eisen- 
hower to  win— he  writes  just  as  well  as  when  he 
is  dissecting  a  slogan.  And  he  is  the  wittiest  and 
most  ingratiating  writer  on  politics  now  at  work. 

Rovere's  own  political  position  is  apparently 
somewhere  between  the  two  Humphreys— Sen- 
ator Hubert  who  has  "a  fatal  weakness  for  all  the 
pieties  of  contemporary  liberalism"  and  Secre- 
tary George  who  is  "simply  the  rich  man's  John 
Snyder."  That  leaves  him  considerable  room  for 
maneuver.  In  general,  Rovere's  opinion  of  Eisen- 
hower has  risen  (it  didn't  start  high);  he  thinks 
Eisenhower  has  done  well  in  foreign  policy, 
reaching  the  climax  of  his  career  at  Geneva, 
where  his  success  was  distinctly  personal  and  no 
less  real  for  its  failure  to  change  things  in  some 
measurable  way.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than 
any  other  writer  known  to  me,  Rovere  thinks 
that  Eisenhower  has  not  enjoyed  the  Presidency 
or  politics,  that  he  hates  Washington  and  is 
often  impatient  and  bad-tempered  when  he  is 
there. 

Affairs  of  State  is  made  up  of  magazine  articles 
Rovere  has  published  in  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, concluding  with  a  long  new  chap- 
ter that  summarizes  what  the  Administration  has 
accomplished.  The  method  of  composition 
results  in  a  good  many  gaps  and  a  certain 
amount  of  false  emphasis,  but  it  has  a  striking 
immediacy  that  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  he 
were  reliving  the  events  of  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years. 

ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

Revolt  of  the  Moderates  by  Samuel  Lubell 
(Harper,  S3. 75)  is  a  criticism  of  contemporary 
political  language  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  view.*  As  Lubell  sees  it,  what  is  wrong  with 
the  language  of  politics  is  that  it  is  out  of  step 
with  political  reality.  We  are  trying  to  talk 
about  politics,  he  says  in  effect,  in  the  vocabulary 
Roosevelt  developed  in  the  'thirties,  when  we 
were  concerned  with  such  problems  as  using  the 
*  See  "The  Politics  of  Revenge,"  p.  29. 
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government  to  make  the  economy  work  and  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  less  privileged  members  of 
society.  But  now  that  the  welfare  state  has  been 
institutionalized  and  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment responsibility  for  the  economy  accepted  by 
both  parties,  that  vocabulary  ceases  to  serve  our 
needs.  The  central  political  problem  of  our 
time,  according  to  Lubell,  is  the  creation  of  a 
stable  state  that  can  survive  and  civilize 
the  technological  revolution  that  has  brought 
into  being  a  new  agriculture,  a  new  South,  the 
possibility  of  automation,  and  a  new  basis  for 
international  relations— thermonuclear  weapons. 
To  talk  about  this  problem  we  need  a  different 
political  language. 

Lubell  makes  his  case  for  a  new  political 
vocabulary  very  well,  but  what  that  new  lan- 
guage will  be  is  not  very  clear.  When  he  says 
that  such  terms  as  "right"  and  "left"  have  lost 
their  relevance  he  is  convincing,  but  when  he 
argues  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  such 
terms  as  "past"  and  "future"  I  must  confess, 
however  reluctantly,  that  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  he  means.  This  fault  in  some  measure 
marks  the  book  as  a  whole;  it  shows  that  the 
commonly  accepted  picture  of  American  politics 
is  out  of  focus  but  it  doesn't  quite  succeed  in 
giving  us  another  picture  to  take  its  place. 

Lubell 's  gifts  as  a  political  writer  are  an 
imperturbable  objectivity,  an  independence  of 
judgment  in  drawing  conclusions  from  evidence, 
and  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work.  He  has 
analyzed  the  voting  of  every  county  and  every 
major  city  since  the  Civil  War,  and  he  has  talked 
with  thousands  of  voters  all  over  the  country 
about  their  political  opinions.  He  is  not  a 
pollster  and  he  does  not  show  tables  of  his  results 
or  claim  statistical  reliability  for  them,  as  Kinsey 
does  for  his  quite  different  figures;  but  it  is  only 
slightly  fanciful  to  see  in  Lubell  the  Kinsey  of 
political  writing.  Both  in  sex  and  in  politics 
there  are  certain  stereotypes  about  how  people 
behave,  based  in  part  at  least  on  how  they 
behaved  in  earlier  periods  of  social  history,  and 
for  all  their  differences  Kinsey  and  Lubell  have 
the  common  effect  of  breaking  up  stereotypes. 

On  a  number  of  points  Lubell  is  in  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  Rovere.  He  thinks, 
for  one  thing,  that  Eisenhower  enjoys  politics 
and  is  extremely  good  at  it.  "Where  Rovere  gives 
Secretary  Humphrey  the  back  of  his  hand, 
Lubell  takes  him  seriously  as  a  central  symbol 
of  the  Eisenhower  Administration— he  is  the 
kind  of  Republican  who  has  talked  the  right- 
wing  language  of  the  'thirties  so  long  that  wheii 
he  finds  himself  exercising  political  responsibil- 
ity in  the  "moderate"  fifties  he  has  a  good  deal 
to  learn.  In  fact,  Lubell  sees  the  Eisenhowei 
Administration  as,  among  other  things,  a  kind 
of  adult-education  program  for  men  of  Hum- 
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GIDEON  GOES  TO  WAR 

The  Story  of  Major-General  Orde  C.  Wingate 

Wingate  was  an  incredible  and  con- 
troversial general  —  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian but  a  militant  Zionist,  the 
man  who  put  Haile  Selassie  back  on 
his  throne,  and  Chindit  leader  in  the 
Burma  jungle  campaigns  of  1943.  An 
important  biography  of  a  man,  hated 
by  some,  feared  by  others,  loved  by  a 
few  and  respected  by  everyone. 

Illustrated,  $3.50 


Sibylle  von  Cles  Rede 

THE  BURIED  PEOPLE 

A  Study  of  the  Etruscan  World 

A  fascinating,  beautifully  illustrated  ac- 
count of  a  once  great  and  highly  gifted 
civilization  long  since  buried.  In  this  mas- 
terly re-creation,  a  famed  German  arche- 
ologist  brings  back  to  life  a  vanished  race, 
their  life,  their  behavior,  their  feelings, 
their  great  arts.  With  80  magnificent  full- 
page  photogravure  illustrations.  $7.50 
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MOZART 

Commemorating  the  Bicentenary  of 
the  composer's  birth,  a  handsome  new 
edition  of  the  classic  biography.  "The 
most  readable  biography  of  Mozart." 
— Time  Magazine.  "Realistic,  moving, 
and  engrossing  ...  a  loving  and  bril- 
liant piece  of  psychography." 
— Saturday  Review.  Illustrated,  $6.00 


At  all  bookstores 
CHARLES  SCRI  BNER'S  SONS 

Publishers  of  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 
and  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


GREEN  ARMOR 
ON 

GREEN  GROUND 


One  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  poets  pre- 
sents twenty-four  original 
and  beautiful  poems— each 
illustrating  one  of  the 
little-known,  official  Welsh 
meters— plus  poems,  in  free 
meters,  on  Welsh  themes. 
Introduction  and  explana- 
tory appendix  by  the 
author.  $3.00 


MY  AUNT 
LUCIENNE 


About  a  gay  lady,  as 
French  as  Paris  itself.  "A 
short,  deft  happy  sort  of 
novel."  —  JOHN  K.  HUTCH- 
ENS,  iV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
Illustrated  by  susanne 
suba.  $3.00 


THE  LETTERS  OF 


Edited  by 

DANIEL  CORY 

Adventures  in  poetry,  met- 
aphysics, criticism,  history 
and  literature.  "Wonder- 
fully expressive  .  .  .  They 
speak  with  a  warmth  and 
affection."—  The  Atlantic. 

544  pages,  $7.50 


With  astonished  affection,  the  hus- 
band of  Emily  surveys  their  marriage 
and  discovers  through  his  growing 
sons  what  their  mother  is  really  like. 

In  a  wonderfully  witty  and  tender 
account,  he  explores  the  unexpected 
pleasures  and  pains  of  seeing  two 
healthy  boys  through  the  mysterious 
—  and  exasperating  —  process  of 
growing  up. 

Since  Life  with  Father  there  hasn't 
been  a  true-life  family  memoir  so 
wise,  humorous,  and  totally  original. 

$2.75 


The  Boys 
and  Their  Mother 

by  KEITH  W.  JENNISON 


The  best  of  the  growing 
number  of  books  on  the 
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-Newsweek 


The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 


by  MILLAR  BURROWS 

"Presented  with  the  flair  of  a  highly  skilled 
detective  story  writer.  Chance  discovery, 
rich  rewards,  high  intrigue,  intemperate 
accusations  and  flaming  defense,  ingenious 
hypotheses  and  illuminating  facts, 
carbon- 14  tests  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions of  leather  and  linen  and  ink,  religious 
pride  and  prejudice— all  are  dealt  with  in 
this  extraordinarily  valuable  book  Con- 
tains brilliant  translations  by  Mr.  Burrows 
of  most  or  much  of  the  newly  discovered 
major  documents."— nelson  glueck, 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

Bibliography,  illus.,  maps.  480  pp.  $6.50 
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Greene 's 


-CHRISTOPHER  SYKES 


'A  tale  of  war,  love,  and  political 
intrigue  in  and  around  contempor- 
ary Saigon  . .  .  charged  with  the 
mystery  and  suspense  of  a  who- 
dunit ...  A  continuously  intriguing 
piece  of  storytelling." 

—CHARLES  ROLO,  The  Atlantic 


'The  best  novel  for  many  years  . . . 
by  one  of  the  best  living  English 
novelists.1'  -donat  o'donnell, 

New  Statesman  and  Nation 


"As  near  a  masterpiece  as  anything 
else  I  have  ever  read  in  the  last 
twenty  years."  -nancy  spain, 

London  Daily  Express 

"There  are  brilliant  scenes  of  battle 
and  an  element  of  humour  that  is 
rare  in  Mr.  Greene's  work  .  .  .  mas- 
terly, original,  and  vigorous." 

-EVELYN  WAUGH,  Sunday  Times 

$3.50 
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THE  VIKING  PRESS 


The  anthropologist  of  the  Kon-Tiki 
voyage  explores  the  family  and  sex 
life  of  the  Polynesians  in  this 
fascinating  and  authoritative  book. 


Love  in  the  South  Seas 


BENGT  DANIELSSON' 

frank,  thoroughgoing 
and  genuinely  enlight- 
ening study  has  much 
meaning  for  West- 
ern civilization. 
lllus.  $4.00 


REYNAL  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 
Distributed  by  The  Viking  Press 


Enchanting,  humorous,  tender— 
a  novel  of  modern  England  by  the 
author  of  Old  Herbaceous, 

REGINALD  ARKELL 

"Merry,  mellow  little  tale,  its 
freshness  salted  with  a  highly 
agreeable  irony... Its  sly 
and  gentle  humor  is  ut- 
terly engaging;  its  appar- 
ent artlessness  conceals 
a  very  shrewd  wit  in- 
deed."— The  Scotsman 

Illustrated  $2.95 


"Masterpiece . . .  seems  the  only 
fitting  term  to  apply..." 


"Masterpiece  is  admittedly  not  a  word  to  be 
lightly  used ...  yet  it  seems  the  only  fitting 
term  to  apply  to  half  a  dozen  stories  in  Winter 

in  the  Air  These  stories  induce  the  sort  of 

pleasure  that  spreads  outwards  long  after 
they  have  been  read,  like  ripples  from  a  flung 
stone."— London  Times  $3.50 

Winter  in  the  Air 


by  SYLVIA  TOWNSEND 
WARNER 


The  sea-going  story  of  Western 
man  — a  richly  illustrated  history 
of  navigation. 

by  JEAN  DE  LA  VARENDE 

From  ancient  Egypt  to  the  age  of  steam,  from 
famous  battles  to  little-known  heroic  exploits, 
here  is  the  thrilling  story  of  sail  in  exploration, 
commerce,  war,  and  the  spread  of  civilization. 

Lavishly  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  drawings 
by  the  author  and  16  pages  of  halftones.  $5.00 


A  NEW  quality  paperbound 
series  that  brings  you  the  best 
contemporary  reading  at 
modest  prices. 


ish  the  Sea 


A  HISTORY  OF  SAIL 


For  the  cultivated  general  reader,  these  beau- 
tiful books  offer  the  maximum  in  literary  and 
entertainment  value.  Written  by  outstanding 
authors,  they  are  titles  which  have  been  highly 
regarded  by  critics  and  by  the  public  which 
discovered  them  in  their  original  editions. 
Handsomely  designed 
and  printed  on  high 
quality  paper,  they  are 
attractive  and  distin- 
guished additions  to  the 
library  of  every  discern- 
ing reader.  Here  are 
the  first  five  titles. 
Look  for  them  at  your 
bookstore. 
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by  MALCOLM  COWLEY  $1.25 
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The  Long  Valley 


by  JOHN  STEINBECK  $1.25 
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by  IRWIN  EDMAN  $.95 
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A  Candle  for  St.  Jude 

by  RUMER  GODDEN  $.95 

The  Challenge  of  Man's  Future 


by  HARRISON  BROWN  $1.25 


at  all  booksellers 
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I  gather  from  what  I  read  in 
the  various  critical  journals  and 
writers'  magazines  that  the  short 
story  is  somewhat  in  the  state  in 
which  Mark  Twain  is  reputed  to 
have  placed  the  weather:  every- 
body talks  about  (and  writes)  it 
and  nobody  reads  (or  buys)  books 
containing  it. 

In  a  way  this  is  understand- 
able, for  a  book  of  short  stories 
seldom  offers  the  sustained  read- 
ing experience  that  one  gets  from 
a  longer  piece  of  fiction.  Yet  every 
now  and  then  there  comes  along 
a  collection  of  short  stories  that 
is  so  much  of  an  entity  it  offers  a 
reader  everything  he  looks  for  in 
a  novel. 

Just  such  a  collection  is  "The 
Presence  of  Grace,"  the  second 
volume  of  stories  by  J.  F.  Powers. 

Powers'  stories  are  almost  all 
about  the  Catholic  community  in 
the  American  Midwest.  Many  of 
them  are  about  priests,  including 
Father  Burner,  who  also  appeared 
in  Mr.  Powers'  first  book,  "Prince 
of  Darkness."  I  doubt  if  many 
New  Yorker  readers  have  been 
able  to  forget  the  stories  about 
Father  Burner  as  told  in  the  first 
person  by  his  pastor's  cat,  and 
both  of  these  stories  are  in  the 
new  book. 

The  writing  ability  of  J.  F. 
Powers  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
most  discriminating  critics.  His 
stories  of  bishops,  priests  and 
parishioners  have  appeal  for 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike. 

And  he  proves  that  a  skillful 
writer  can  get  more  character,  at- 
mosphere and  story  into  thirty 
pages  than  lesser  writers  can  put 
into  novels  of  more  than  300 
pages. 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"The  Presence  of  Grace,"  ($2.95)  by 
J.  F.  Powers,  is  published  by  Doutle- 
day  &  Company,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  also  publishers  of 
his  "Prince  of  Darkness"  ($2.75) ,  which, 
those  who  bewail  the  fate  of  the  short 
story  should  note,  was  published  in  1947 
and  is  still  going  strong.  Copies  of  both 
books  may  be  obtained  from  your  own 
bookseller  or  from  any  of  the  30  Double- 
day  Book  Shops,  including  the  one  at 
921  Nicollet  Avenue,  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  whkh  is  J.  F.  Powers'  home 
state. 


phrey's  stamp.  He  even  makes  out 
a  report  card  on  Humphrey's  prog- 
ress; it  shows  improvement  but  it 
isn't  straight  A's. 

Perhaps  no  contrast  between 
Rovere  and  Ltibell  reveals  the  dif- 
ference in  their  approaches  better 
than  their  treatments  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  In  a  brilliantly  savage 
chapter  Rovere  examines  Nixon's 
literary  record  and  finds  him  a  young 

|  man  on  the  make  who  has  said  all 
things  to  all  men,  an  opportunist 
who  is  all  strategy  and  no  principle. 
Lubell    does    not    mention  what 

;  Nixon  has  said  or  written  but  de- 
fines him  by  his  political  function— 

|  Nixon  plays  a  part  essential  in  any 
coalition  party,  such  as  both  our 
parties  are:  he  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  "border-state  Senator"  in  the 
Democratic  party,  the  necessary  go- 
between  reconciling  opposing  in- 
terests. The  two  appraisals  do  not 
cancel  one  another  out,  of  course, 
but  they  reveal  different  bases  for 
judgment  and  different  political  ex- 
pectations. 

Similarly,  where  Rovere  sees  a 
phrase  like  "massive  retaliation"  as 
a  piece  of  rhetorical  bungling, 
Lubell  sees  it  as  an  expression  of  an 
attitude  prevalent  among  many 
voters  during  the  election— an  expres- 
sion of  disillusion  with  half-meas- 
ures in  Korea. 

Lubell  is  not  the  writer  Rovere  is 
—his  prose  is  merely  serviceable— but 
he  is  a  highly  original  analyst  of 
politics  (decidedly  more  original,  in 
fact,  than  this  discussion  makes  him 
sound)  and  very  much  worth  reading. 

THE  OLYMPIANS 

C.  WRIGHT  MILLS'S  criti- 
cism of  the  language  of  American 
politics,  in  The  Power  Elite  (Ox- 
ford, S6),  is  a  far  more  drastic  ver- 
sion of  Lubell's.  Like  Lubell,  Mills 
thinks  that  our  political  language 
no  longer  corresponds  to  political 
reality,  but  he  also  thinks  that  there 
is  nothing  accidental  about  this  dis- 
crepancy. Practically  everybody  in  a 
position  of  power,  according  to 
Mills,  has  now  learned  the  rhetoric 
of  liberalism,  and  employs  public- 
relations  men  to  release  large  clouds 
ol  it  to  keep  the  people  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  power  pyramid  from  see- 
ing what  is  going  on  at  the  top. 
Everybody  talks  liberalism  and  it 


doesn't  mean  a  thing.  There  are,  to 
be  .sure,  a  few  withdrawn  spinster- 
ish  types  who  do  a  species  of  verbal 
tatting  known  as  the  New  Conserva- 
tism, but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  happens.  There  are  also 
a  few  people  at  what  Mills  calls  "the 
middle  levels  of  power"— Congress- 
men, labor  leaders,  and  the  like— 
who  talk  more  or  less  realistically 
about  issues  of  localized  interest. 

But  the  genuine  power  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Mills's  opinion,  is  wielded  by 
an  interlocking  directorate  of  the 
leading  corporation  managers,  the 
very  rich,  a  few  of  the  topmost  poli- 
ticians, and  the  highest-ranking  mili- 
tary officers.  They  make  the  deci- 
sions that  matter  in  Olympian  seclu- 
sion, irresponsibly  sending  out 
their  thunderbolts  upon  a  defense- 
less people  and  shielding  their 
stronghold  of  power  from  vulgar 
view  with  clouds  of  vaguely  liberal 
sentiment  seeded  with  platitude. 

This  is  a  variant  on  the  view  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  as  a 
creature  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine, 
and  Osborn,  enlarged  to  include  all 
of  American  society.  But  Mills  is 
too  apocalyptical  to  be  partisan;  he 
believes  that  the  structure  of  power 
he  describes  got  started  during  the 
second  world  war,  has  used  the  ex- 
cuse of  secrecy  provided  by  the  cold 
war  to  consolidate  its  gains,  and  has 
become  entrenched  under  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  Power  Elite  is  an  infuriating 
book.  It  is  repetitious;  it  is  inter- 
minable, or  a  little  longer;  on  occa- 
sion it  lapses  into  a  language  for 
which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish will  not  prepare  you.  "For," 
Mills  is  capable  of  writing,  "if  a 
genuine  public  is  sovereign,  it  needs 
no  master  but  the  masses,  in  their 
full  development,  are  sovereign  only 
in  some  plebiscitarian  moment  of 
adulation  to  an  elite  as  authoritative 
celebrity."  (The  example  is  not 
typical,  but  it's  too  good  to  pass  up.) 
Mills  divulges  far  too  many  open 
secrets— at  ponderous  length  and  in 
a  tone  of  shocked  surprise  he  reveals 
that  the  rich  send  their  children  to 
private  schools,  that  the  managers  of 
leading  corporations  live  in  large 
houses,  and  that  if  you  want  to  be  a 
captain  of  industry  it  is  helpful  to 
have  a  father  in  the  captain-of-indus- 
try  line,  with  statistics  to  prove  it. 

The   book    is   cantankerous,  in- 
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flatted,  and— as  I  read  it— intellec- 
tually confused.  Mills's  central  argu- 
ment—that power  must  be  judged  by 
the  ''standards  of  power"— doesn't 
make  sense,  because  power  itself  has 
no  standards.  His  attempt  to  destroy 
any  moral  basis  by  which  the  men 
who  wield  power  can  be  judged  (he 
says  that  such  concepts  as  honor, 
duty,  integrity,  and  ability  are  only 
whatever  someone  chooses  to  call  by 
those  names)  leaves  us  in  a  human 
jungle  even  more  primitive  than  the 
one  he  describes. 

Yet  for  all  this,  The  Power  Elite 
cannot  be  lightly  or  finally  dis- 
missed. There  is  at  least  enough 
reality  in  it  to  make  you  look  at  the 
society  and  political  activity  around 
\ou  with  a  new  awareness,  to  ask 
questions  that  can  neither  be 
ignored  nor  easily  answered.  In  con- 
temporary America  it  is  a  long  time 
between  radicals,  and  Mills  serves 
the  true  function  of  the  radical  in 
society:  he  calls  the  whole  structure 
of  power  into  question.  Lubell 
warns  against  smugness  and  a  uni- 
versal appeal  to  moderation:  Mills 
is  an  excellent  antidote  to  those  dan- 
gers. In  the  end  I  grant  him  my 
grudging  admiration— he  has  made 
me  change  my  mind  about  a  few 
things  and  to  realize  my  ignorance  of 
many  others,  and  that  is  a  formi- 
dable operation. 

ASIAN  W  A  R  S 

BY  A  convenient  coincidence 
Graham  Greene's  new  novel— 
The  Quiet  American  (Viking,  S3. 50) 
—is  also  concerned  with  the  rhetoric 
of  American  politics,  though  not  in 
its  domestic  aspects  but  rather  as  an 
international  problem. 

Greene's  central  character,  the 
quiet  American  of  the  title,  is  a  nice 
young  man  who  goes  to  Indochina 
to  save  Southeast  Asia  for  democ- 
racy. His  only  equipment  is  infinite 
idealism  and  good  will,  a  lethal 
innocence,  a  vastly  oversimplified 
picture  of  Indochinese  problems  pro- 
vided by  a  once-over-lightly  Amer- 
ican journalist,  and  molds  for 
making  bombs  of  plastic  that  he  has 
brought  into  the  country  illegally. 
His  vocabulary  of  political  idealism 
has  no  relevance  to  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  the  Indochinese;  they  take 
his  bombs  and  forget  the  words  that 
are  supposed   to  give   the  bombs 
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it  as  it  should  be  told  —  as 
an  ironic  human  drama,  a 
comedy  of  errors  and  a 
triumph  of  faith." 

—N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

"It  is  a  superlative  story, 
and  he  tells  it  superlatively 
well."— N.  Y.  Times 
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of  buying  any  dictionary 
said  to  be 
"just  as  good"  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
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published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
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Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  "the 
Supreme  Authority"  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic- 
tionary publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe- 
cialists in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 

Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy- 
ing the  best,  Webster's  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 
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moral  status.  In  time  the  young  man 
finds  himself  up  to  his  neck  in  trou- 
ble—he can't  imagine  why,  because 
he  had  meant  so  well.  He  ends  up  in 
a  ditch,  murdered. 

In  contrast  to  the  quiet  American 
stands  the  narrator  of  the  story,  an 
English  newspaperman  afraid  to  go 
back  to  England,  a  man  who  has  for- 
gotten more  about  Indochina  than 
the  American  will  ever  know  but 
who  is  too  far  gone  in  disillusion, 
self-indulgence,  and  self-pity  to  do 
anything  about  what  he  knows.  He 
is  a  neutralist  through  no  convic- 
tion; he  is  willing  to  use  violence  to 
serve  his  own  comfort,  but  beyond 
that  everything  is  too  complicated 
and  too  boring  to  bother  with. 

The  "message"  of  the  book  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  innocent  man  who 
means  well  and  the  knowing  man 
who  has  ceased  to  mean  anything  at 
all.  Though  Greene  has  announced 
that  with  this  book  he  has  aban- 
doned religion  as  a  central  issue  in 
his  books,  it  is  easy  to  draw  from 
the  novel  the  conclusion  that  how- 
ever a  man  acts  the  result  is  going  to 
be  pretty  sinful. 

The  Quiet  American  is  not  one 
of  Greene's  best  novels.  The  whole 
subject  of  American  innocence  con- 
fronting the  moral  complexity  of  the 
world  has  grown  a  little  stale. 
(Henry  James  was  doing  pretty  well 
with  it  half  a  century  ago,  and  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  common 
of  commonplaces  in  discussions  of 
international  relations.)  The  story 
that  Greene  uses  to  develop  his  sub- 
ject—the two  men  are  in  love  with  the 
same  Indochinese  girl— is  too  obvi- ' 
ously  allegorical.  The  American  has  j 
only  symbolic  interest:  the  seedy 
Englishman  down  on  his  nerve  in 
foreign  parts  is  drawn  more  con- 1 
vincingly,  but  Greene  has  done  him  j 
before,  and  better.  The  Indochinese 
background,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  well  realized.  The  motion  pic- 
ture that  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  a  novel  by  Graham 
Greene  will  probably  be  better  than 
the  book. 

A  N  O  T  H  E  R  new  novel  more  in- 
teresting for  its  Asian  background 
than  for  its  distinction  as  fiction  is 
Kamala  Markandaya's  Some  Inner 
Fury  (  John  Day,  $3.50).  This  too  is 
a  story  set  in  a  time  of  strife;  tb 


A  Venture  in  Utopia 


By  MELFORD  E.  SPIRO 

One  of  the  few  lasting  Utopias 
the  world  has  ever  seen  is 
Kiryat  Yedidim,  a  settlement 
founded  in  Israel  35  years  ago 
by  a  group  of  18- and  19-year- 
old  Polish  Jews.  Though  its 
founders  knew  nothing  of  life 
on  the  land,  they  built  what  is 
now  a  prosperous  agricultural 
community,  whose  primary 
value  is  labor,  whose  ideology 
is  collectivism  Mr.  Spiro,  who 
lived  and  worked  in  Kiryat 
Yedidim,  tells  us  exactly  how 
this  kibbutz  operates— as  a  com- 
munal society,  as  a  political 
community.  He  conveys  what 
really  matters  to  its  people— 
what  they  believe;  what  they 
have  come  to  question.  He 
takes  us  to  the  living  heart  of 
this  modern  Utopia.  $4.50 

Ask  your  bookseller 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


How  to  understand 
and  listen  to  the  f 
world's  greatest  ' 
conductor 


ORCHESTRAL  PERFORMANCE 


#%  book  unique  in  the  Toscanini  literature, 
this  is  a  thorough  critical  study  (not  a 
biography)  pf  the  Maestro.  Here  is  on 
analysis  of  his  career,  his  musicianship, 
and  his  choice  of  repertory,  and  here  too 
is  a  perceptive  critic's  evaluation  of  every 
recording  released  to  date  under  Toscanini '$ 
baton. 

By  ROBERT  CHARLES  MARSH 

At  all  bookstores  $4.50  •  LIPPINCOTT 


"SUPERB" -Orville  Prescott 

The  Atlantic  Prize  Novel 

THE  LAST  HURRAH  by  Edwin  O'Con- 
nor. Greeted  by  a  spontaneous  ovation. 
An  immediate  best  seller.  "The  funniest 
book  in  a  decade."— John  V.  Kelleher, 
Front  Page,  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review. 
"Wise,  witty  and  wonderful."  —  Karl 
Schriftgiesser,  Front  Page,  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Book  Review.  "The  most  au- 
thentic and  entertaining  novel  of  the 
year."— Harrison  Smith,  Saturday  Re- 
view Syndicate.  $4.00 

By  the  author  of  "Cheaper  by  the  Dozen" 

RINGS  AROUND  US  by  Ernestine  Gil- 
breth  Carey.  The  best-known  of  the 
famous  Gilbreth  girls  tells  the  laughter- 
packed  and  always  very  human  story  of 
her  married  life  —  of  Chick  Carey,  her 
husband;  of  Jill  and  Charlie,  their  chil- 
dren; and  of  "Ernie"  herself.  $3.50 

More  than  a  million  copies  in  Europe 

THE  REVOLT  OF  GUNNER  ASCH  by  Hans 
Hellmut  Kirst.  Asch  was  only  a  private 
in  the  German  Army  but  he  knew  all 
the  angles.  Laugh  till  you're  weak  over 
this  novel  about  a  2 2 -karat  gold-bricker 
who  outsmarted  the  Wehrmacht's  brass. 

$3.95 

Climax  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 

THE  ATLANTIC  BATTLE  WON,  May 
1943  -  May  1945  by  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison.  Volume  X— History  of  United 
States  Naval  Operations  in  World 
War  II.  This  new  volume  of  Admiral 
Morison's  monumental  series  tells  the 
story  of  the  great  offensive  which  wrested 
the  control  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Axis. 
With  maps,  charts  and  photographs. 

$6.00 

"It's  those  leprechauns!" 

McGILLICUDDY  McGOTHAM  by  Leonard 
Wibberley.  "O.K.  Laugh!"  said  the  pres- 
ident to  his  Board  of  Directors.  "Lepre- 
chauns are  losing  this  firm  $5,000  a  day." 
And  they  were,  too.  You  will  chortle  at 
this  story  of  McG.  McG.,  one  of  the  lit- 
tle people,  and  his  ill-will  mission  to 
the  U.  S.  With  clever  drawings.  $2.75 


*  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 
LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  •  boston 
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The  Balkans 
in 

Our  Time 

Robert  Lee  Wolff  gives  us  a 
richly  detailed  and  most  en- 
lightening account  of  the  Bal- 
kan countries  —  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
bania. He  tells  about  their 
ordeals  on  the  way  to  the  20th 
century,  their  problem  of  peas- 
ant poverty.  He  shows  how  the 
Communists  came  to  power  in 
all  four  countries,  and  he 
vividly  reveals  what  Commu- 
nism has  meant  to  their  peo- 
ples. He  deals  with  the  growth 
of  Titoism,  the  effects  of  the 
Yalta  Conference,  the  1948 
break  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  USSR,  the  Trieste  issue, 
and  other  incendiary  matters. 
An  absorbing  book  about  the 
colorful — and  traditionally  ex- 
plosive— Balkans.  618  pages, 
maps.  $8.00 


The 

Permanent  Purge 

By  Zbigniew  K.  Brzezinski, 
Soviet  purges  do  not  just  hap- 
pen. They  are  an  inherent  part 
of  the  broad  pattern  of  Soviet 
politics.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  is  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  purge — from  the 
Great  Purges  (1936-1938)  to 
Beria's  liquidation  and  the  fall 
of  Malenkov.  $4.75 


Belorussia 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  NATION 

Nicholas  P.  Vakars  case  his- 
tory in  the  emergence  of  mod- 
ern nations  —  how  Belorussia 
has  been  shaped  by  the  two 
forces  of  nationalism  and  com- 
munism which  have  redrawn 
the  map  of  the  world  since 
World  War  I.  $7.50 

For  a  catalog  of  other  fine  books 
about  (Communism  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  write  to  Dept. 
R-2 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

44  Francis  Avenue, 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 
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social  class  and  for  a  little  while  be- 
fore  she  married  led  what  she  re- 
gards as  an  emancipated  life  in  Lon- 
don; onto  the  idealism  of  her 
upbringing  she  has  engrafted  the 
notion  that  the  object  of  life  is  "ex- 
perience." From  delightfully  mixed 
motives  the  pair  of  them  set  out  on 
the  somewhat  unlikely  project  of 
seducing  a  barmaid  for  a  novelist 
and  end  up  by  seducing  themselves. 

The  situation  probably  sounds 
less  than  promising  when  it  is  put 
so  baldly,  but  Hartley  is  a  master  of 
a  kind  of  cool  ironic  dissection  of 
motives  that  makes  every  turn  in  the 
story  unexpected  yet  convincing.  (It 
is  a  gift  more  often  encountered  in 
French  fiction  than  in  British  or 
American.)  He  does  not  make  you 
love  his  characters,  but  he  does  make 
you  see  them  with  disquieting  clarity. 
Their  little  snobberies  and  vanities, 
their  moral  assurance  and  capacity 
for  doing  wrong,  their  modest  hopes 
—all  stand  revealed;  more  than  that, 
their  qualities  result  in  action  and 
reaction  to  produce  a  lively  psycho- 
logical drama.  Hartley  surveys 
human  behavior  with  a  skepticism 
that  is  never  blatant  but  is  not 
exactly  genial;  his  book  is  not  for 
those  who  want  a  good  warm-hearted 
novel,  but  the  freshness  and  penetra- 
tion of  its  psychology,  its  comedy, 
and  the  interest  of  its  narrative  give 
it  real  distinction. 

OUR  other  novel  of  adultery, 
Irwin  Shaw's  Lucy  Crown,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  married  woman 
from  Hartford  who  has  an  affair 
with  her  son's  tutor  at  a  summer  re- 
sort. The  consequences  are  compli- 
cated, including  estrangement  from 
his  mother  for  the  son  and  a  life  of 
dull  but  devoted  promiscuity  for  her. 

It  is  a  curious  novel,  because  it  is 
almost  constantly  interesting  as  it 
unfolds,  yet  in  retrospect  it  is  some- 
how not  very  satisfactory.  The  rea- 
son may  lie  in  the  way  the  story  is 
told:  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
big  scenes.  This  is  not  on  the  face 
of  it  a  mistake,  since  Shaw  certainly 
knows  how  to  write  a  scene  to  bring 
out  its  dramatic  value.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  small  scenes  and  connecting 
passages  of  narrative  means  that  the 
social  milieu,  which  would  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  situa- 
tion, is  hardly  more  than  indicated, 
and  the  psychology  of  the  characters, 


THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 

George  B.  McClellan,  jr 

Edited/  and  with  an  introduction 
by  HAROLD  C.  SYRETT 

The  son  of  a  famous  Civil  War  general, 
mayor  of  New  York,  Congressman, 
Princeton  professor,  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan, Jr.  left,  on  his  death  in  1942, 
the  inside  story  of  his  colorful  career 
as  a  gentleman  in  machine  politics.  ' 
Now  made  public,  it  reveals  him  as  a 
brilliant  writer  and  sharp  observer  of 
his  dramatic  times.  Anecdotes  of  Cleve- 
land, Wilson,  Hearst,  Roosevelt  and 
many  others.  "A  most  delightful  book." 
—Saturday  Review.  Illustrated.  $6.00 

*★***★★  LIPPINCOTT 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY 
OF  FOLKLORE, 
MYTHOLOGY,  AND  LEGEND 

Edited  by  Maria  Leach 

^  This  fascinating  work  gathers 
At\  together  in  one  major  over-all 
fl\  survey,  the  folklore,  mythology, 
\w\  and  legend  of  the  world  —  the 
tales,  customs,  motifs,  prov- 
erbs, songs,  dances,  games,  gods, 
heroes,  guardian  spirits,  witches, 
vampires,  and  demons  of 
every  race,  country,  and  time. 
Published  in  two  handsome 
volumes  of  more  than  7,000 
alphabetically  arranged  en- 
tries, this  complete  and  au- 
thoritative reference  work  provides 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material 
for  creative  writers  —  notions,  plots, 
characters,  and  dialog  for  stories, 
articles,  plays,  poems,  ads,  radio 
and  television  scripts,  etc. 
It's  the  "idea  book" 
of  the  century  — 
for  reference,  for 
creative  stimula- 
tion, or  just  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of 
reading. 


"The  liveliest,  most  en- 
tertaining, authoritative 
work  of  reference  for 
anybody,  anywhere,  inter- 
ested in  any  folklore." 

—  Carl  Carmer 

At  all  bookstores 
Two  volumei,  boxed  $20.00 
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ither  than  developing,  comes  out  in 
Kites  of  self-revelation. 

The  most  successful  character  in 
ic  book  is  Lucy  down's  husband, 
iid   the  son   has  at   least  neurotic 

risimilitude.  But  the  novel  has  to 
e  judged  on  the  charac  ter  of  Lucy 
erself.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  Shaw 
leant  her  to  be,  but  as  the  hook 
ands  her  career  seems  hardly  more 
tan  a  piec  e  of  pitiable  whimsicality. 

HUMAN  INTEREST 

rHE  curious  appetite  human 
beings  have  for  reading  about 
ich  other  is  in  no  danger  ol  going 
nsatisfied  for  the  present;  the  last 
;w  weeks  have  produced  at  least 
leir  share  of  autobiographical  remi- 
iscence,  personal  portraiture,  and 
ain  gossip.  Some  of  the  books  are 
orth  reading: 

Samuel  Chotzinoff's  Toscanini; 
n  Intimate  Portrait  (Knopf,  $3.50) 
an  account  of  a  thirty  years'  friend- 
lip  between  the  great  conductor 
nd  the  distinguished  music  critic 
ho,  as  musical  director  of  NBC, 
rought  Toscanini  out  of  retirement 
nd  back  to  America  for  the  golden 
)da  of  his  career,  as  conductor  of 
le  NBC  Symphony.  The  book  is 
tore  than  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
hough  it  doesn't  lack  them),  for  it 
both  a  picture  of  a  brilliant  and 
>rceful  personality  and  a  fascinat- 
lg  account  of  how  a  great  conductor 
oes  his  job— or  at  least  how  he  does 
if  he  is  Toscanini. 
Van  Wyck  Brooks's  Helen  Keller: 
ketch  for  a  Portrait  (Button,  $3) 
also  a  record  of  a  friendship, 
lough  Brooks  uses  a  more  conven- 
onal  biographical  form  and  covers 
11  of  Miss  Keller's  life  so  far.  The 
ccount  of  the  early  years  adds  little 
p  what  most  readers  will  remember 
"om  The  Story  of  Helen  Keller, 
ut  as  the  story  moves  on  toward  the 
resent  it  is  less  well  known  and 
raws  increasingly  on  the  author's 

f:rsonal  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ct. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
lat  Miss  Keller  is  not  yet  seventy- 
ve  years  old  (she  will  be  this  slim- 
ier); she  was  famous  as  a  little  girl 
she  has  probably  been  famous 
>nger  than  any  other  living  Amer- 
:an— and  as  a  child  she  was  a  friend 
f  all  the  great  of  New  England's 
ldian    summer.     When  Phillips 


MAGIC,  MYTH 
AND  MEDICINE 

By  DONALD  T.  ATKINSON, 

Sc.D.,  M.D.,  ll.d.  "An  ex- 
tensive history  of  the 
healing  art . . .  from  the 
superstitions  and  taboos 
of  primitive  peoples  to 
modern  medicine  .  .  . 
Responsible  in  scholar- 
ship, but  not  academic." 
— Virginia  Kirkus. 

$5.00 

GIFTED  CHILDREN 

The  Cleveland  Story 

By  THEODORE  HALL.  Fore- 
word by  Charles  H. 
Lake.  A  forthright,  pro- 
vocative study  of  how 
one  American  school 
system  solved  the  urg- 
ent problem  of  teaching 
children  of  above-aver- 
age intelligence.  $2.00 


Harvey  Breit 

THE  WRITER  OBSERVED.  The 

best  of  Mr.  Breit's  famous  "talks"  with 
writers — long  a  favorite  feature  of  the 
N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review — collected  in 
one  volume.  "A  heady  distillation,  an 
essence  of  the  writer  in  question  . . .  cre- 
ative portraiture." — Harper's.  $3.75 

Richard  Wright 

THE  COLOR  CURTAIN.  A  world- 

famous  novelist  and  reporter  tells  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  thought  and  felt,  at 
the  historic  Bandung  Conference.  "A 
unique  report." — Library  Journal.  Fore- 
word by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  author  of  An 
American  Dilemma.  $3.75 

Mike  Gorman 

Executive  Director,  National  Mental  Health  Committee 

EVERY  OTHER  BED.  why  is  our 

treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  still  fifty 
years  behind  the  times?  Mr.  Gorman's 
documented  findings  and  hard-hitting 
recommendations  make  both  good  sense 
— and  fascinating  reading.  $4.00 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
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MONEY  TALKS! 

Here's  $8, 
Talking ! 

"NEVER  AGAIN  WILL  I  BE 
SKEPTICAL . . .  PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING  CAN  RE  TAUGHT 
RY  MAIL  " .  . . 


Writes  writing  award  winner  J.  E.  Logan,  of 
Michigan,  who  has  good  reason  to  know — be- 
cause as  he  says:  "For  about  seven  years  I  have 
been  entering  writing  contests  with  regularity 
and  persistence.  I  know  that  I  needed  to  learn 
how  to  write  in  a  professional  manner  ...  by 
using  the  methods  and  techniques  recommended 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Writing  I  recently 
won  the  largest  award  of  my  writing  career— a 
prize  worth  about  $8,000.  NEVER  AGAIN  WILL 
I  BE  SKEPTICAL  OF  THE  STATEMENT  THAT  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WRITING  CAN  BE  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL."  (Letter  dated  February  9,  1956,  when  he 
was  not  even  half  through  the  course). 

Five  Sales  in  Fourteen  Months! 

Another  N.Y.S.  student,  James  Harsh 
of  Manhattan  Beach,  California,  writes: 
"I  think  my  five  sales  totaling  around 
$1,300  speaks  well  for  your  course.  The 
instruction  and  the  encouragement  kept 
me  going  when  I  had  just  about  given 
up.  A  new  writer  needs  this  help  but, 
above  all,  he  needs  honest  appraisal  of 
his  work.  I've  gotten  all  this  from  your 
course." 

Professional  Writers  and  Editors 
Guide  You  Every  Step  of  the  Way 

These  are  just  two  of  the  hundreds  of 
young  writers  who  have  learned  to 
write  the  famous  N.Y.S.  way  .  .  . 
learned  through  the  expert  guidance  of 
active  writers  and  editors  such  as 
Henry  Kane,  Stanley  Ellen  and  others. 

Free!  "Writing  For  a  Profitable  Career" 

If  you're  interested  in  writing — either 
as  a  side  line  or  as  a  career — you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  at  least  investigate  the 
amazingly  effective  and  practiced  meth- 
ods taught  by  the  New  York  School  of 
Writing.  No  cost  or  obligation,  of  course. 
Simply  fill  out  and  return  the  coupon 
below. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  WRITING  "| 

Dept.  166,  2  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  | 

Send  me,  at  no  obligation,  your  free  I 
booklet.  "WRITING  FOR  A  PROFIT-  I 
ABLE  CAREER." 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York  I 
(This  inquiry  is  confidential.  No  sales-  | 
man  will  call) 
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Brooks  was  presented  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Queen  wanted  him  to  tell 
her  about  his  little  friend  Helen 
Keller.  Yet  in  the  second  world  war 
Miss  Keller  was  tireless  in  her  work 
with  blinded  servicemen,  and  she 
continues  active  in  the  causes  and 
studies  to  which  she  has  devoted  her 
life. 

(The  books  about  Toscanini 
and  Helen  Keller  are  currently  the 
joint  selection  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club.) 

Lord  Kilbracken's  Living  Like  a 
Lord  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50)  is 
an  amusing  series  of  autobiograph- 
ical sketches  by  a  young  Irish  peer 
whose  adventures  have  included 
driving  a  car  from  London  to  New 
Zealand,  working  for  John  Huston 
as  an  extra  (and  almost  a  star)  in 
"Moby  Dick,"  and  trying  to  main- 
tain the  family  estate  in  Ireland  by 
his  own  wits  and  labor.  All  very 
light-weight  but  entertaining. 

Though  it  too  has  its  moments 
of  comedy,  David  Daiches'  Two 
Worlds:  An  Edinburgh  [ewish 
Childhood  (Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.50) 
is  fundamentally  a  serious  and  in- 
deed a  sad  book.  The  dominant 
figure  is  Daiches'  father,  a  distin- 
guished rabbi  of  Continental  educa- 
tion who  came  to  be  known  unoffi- 
cially as  the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  his  dream  to  unite  the 
cultures  of  Orthodox  Jewry  and 
Western  Europe  (in  both  of  which 
he  was  highly  accomplished),  to  be 
both  a  good  Jew  and  a  good  citizen 
of  the  modern  West.  In  Scotland  he 
found  in  some  respects  an  ideal  place 
to  realize  his  dream.  The  Calvinism 
of  the  Scots  had  something  in  com- 
mon with  Orthodox  Jewry,  and 
Rabbi  Daiches'  personal  distinction 
did  much  to  win  the  respect  of  their 
Scots  neighbors  for  his  people.  But 
the  cultural  balance  he  achieved  was 
precarious,  and  the  later  chapters 
show  how  some  of  his  children  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain. 

Apart  from  this  main  story,  Tii'o 
Worlds  has  many  incidental  pleas- 
ures—the picture  of  life  in  an  Ortho- 
dox family,  an  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary Scots-Yiddish  language  that 
for  a  time  was  spoken  by  poorer 
Edinburgh  Jews,  sketches  of  the 
strange  characters  (some  of  them  im- 
posters)  who  turned  up  at  the  rabbi's 
house  for  help.  A  quiet  but  very 
rewarding  book. 


A  rare  tale  of 
adventure  under  sail" 

Voyage 

TO  THE 

Amorous 
Islands 

THE  DISCOVERY 
OF  TAHITI 


By  NEWTON  A.  ROWE.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Rowe  was  not  on 
board  the  Dolphin  when  Captain 
Samuel  Wallis  sailed  her  out  of 
Plymouth  in  1766.  Working  from 
the  records  of  the  captain  and  his 
officers,  using  their  own  words  wher- 
ever he  can,  he  has  re-created  a  three- 
dimensional  picture  of  that  magic 
land  as  its  discovei'ers  found  it. 
Illustrated  •  $5.00  at  all  bookstores 

6SS6NTIAL  BOOKS  £>C 

16-00  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J.^" 


the  first 
complete 
source  of 
information 
about 
all  the 
literatures 
of  the 
world! 


CASSELL'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OE  WORLD  LITERATURE 

Edited  by  S.  H.  Steinberg 

In  preparation  for  more  than  five  yours, 
this  authoritative  reference  covers  the 
entire  historical  panorama  of  world  litera- 
ture, literary  history,  and  literary  move- 
ments from  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Its  scope  is  total  in  terms  of  both 
geography  and  time  span  —  83  literatures 
are  treated  by  230  authorities  of  world 
stature.  There  are  more  than  1,500,000 
words  of  text,  555  special  articles,  and 
biographies  of  every  writer  of  importance 
since  the  invention  of  the  printed  word. 

"This  monumental  work  is  a  magnificent  feat  of 
scholarly  industry.  The  biographies  contain  not 
only  the  usual  specific  facts,  but  also  more  critical 
judgments  than  those  in  most  reference  books.' 
—  Orville  Prescott,  The  New  York  Times. 

At  all  bookstores      Two  volumes,  boxed  $250 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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•  •  •  but  the  Egyptians 

knew  it  ages  ago! 


SOOKS  in  brief 

CATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 

FICTION 

ea-Wyf,  by  J.  M.  Scott. 

The  author  of  Heather  Mary  and 
me  Other  Half  of  the  Orange  now 
'urns  Ii is  accomplished  pen  in  the 
firection  of  four  castaways— three 
icn  and  a  woman— on  a  raft  in  the 
ndian  Ocean  in  1942.  They  had 
ieen  aboard  a  refugee  ship,  tor- 
edoed  a  few  days  out  from  Singa- 
pore by  a  Japanese  submarine.  But 
lis  is  no  ordinary  story  of  survival 
t  sea,  though  there's  plenty  of  that 
i  it  too.  There  is  a  basic  mystery 
hich  the  reader  knows  of  from  the 
art,  and  its  unraveling  is  as  excit- 
lg  as  the  escape  from  the  sea.  Deft 
nd  polished  and  full  of  suspense, 
ven  if  the  end  seemed  not  entirely 
utisfactory.  But  good,  good. 

Dutton,  $3.50 

"he  Forest  of  Tigers,  by  Robert 
haplen. 

Mr.  Shaplen  has  accomplished  a 
ifficult  feat.  He  has  written  a  story 
bout  people  one  cares  about  in  the 
lidst  of  such  chaotic  goings-on  in 
ndochina  that  the  plots  and  coun- 
?rplots  in  which  they  are  involved 
re  almost  impossible  to  sort  out. 
lie  action  takes  place  in  Saigon  at 
le  end  of  the  Indochinese  War  (a 
art  of  the  world  Graham  Greene 
as  also  invaded— see  page  90  above), 
"he  physical  descriptions  of  place 
re  wonderful;  one  breathes  the  at- 
losphere  and  feels  the  heat  and  the 
kin.  The  political  climate  is  less 
tngible.  Perhaps  because  Mr.  Shap- 
n,  that  good  reporter,  knows  it  too 
fell,  he  fails  to  make  the  infinite 
ifferences  clear  and  credible  to  one 
[ho  has  not  been  there  and  his 
therwise  convincing  characters  get 
|)st,  for  the  reader,  in  their  various 
llegiances.  Surely  the  pressures 
jiere  are  anything  but  simple— the 
WLtus-quo  French,  the  non-imperial- 
it  French,  the  Vietnamese,  the  Viet- 
liuh,  the  "indefinite  country,"  the 
ro-French  Americans,  the  anti- 
blonial  Americans— all  nurturing 
heir  own  plans  of  survival  that  must 
b  acted  out  at  once.  As  one  of  his 
laracters  says:  "It  is  an  anachronism 
i that  where  change  has  always  jjer- 


POWERS  to  overcome  sickness! 
Means  to  escape  poverty!  Knowledge 
to  bring  happiness  and  peace  of  mind! 
Skill  and  genius  to  create  a  civiliza- 
tion which  we  still  copy  today!  These 
are  only  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Above  and  beyond  these  physical 
achievements  was  the  secret  wisdom 
possessed  by  the  Egyptian  mystery 
schools.  In  these  centers  of  learning 
men  and  women  were  taught  the 
laws  of  life  and  how  to  master  them. 
With  this  mastery  they  were  able  to 
shape  their  destinies  as  they  wished 
them  to  be.  It  takes  no  greater  mental 
effort  to  achieve  resultswhen  you  know 
how.  Successful  living  is  the  oldest 
art  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  devel- 
oping initiative,  foresight  and  the 
ability  to  combine  experiences  into 
new  and  workable  ideas. 

These  laws  operate  as  unfailingly 
as  the  laws  which  govern  the  sun, 
moon  and  planets.  They  were  dis- 
covered centuries  ago  by  certain  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  and  preserved  down 
through  the  ages  by  the  Rosicrucians. 

The  Rosicrucians 

l  A  M  O  R  C  1 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  Aj 


Time  has  since  crumbled  Egypt's 
walls,  but  it  couldn't  destroy  this  for- 
mula for  the  control  of  life.  In  your 
hands,  this  knowledge  could  alter 
the  entire  course  of  your  affairs. 

The  Rosicrucians  offer  to  you — if 
you  have  the  courage  to  break  away 
from  limited  forms  of  thinking  — 
these  same  simply  expressed  truths 
of  life  which  have  led  thousands  to 
a  joyous  method  of  better  living. 

Let  This  FREE  Book  Help  You 

Learn  how  you  may  share  the  pri- 
vate instructions  of  The  Rosicrucians, 
a  non-profit  fraternity  of  men  and 
women  whose  influence  extends  into 
every  land.  Let  this  be  the  turning 
point  in  your  life!  For  your  copy  of 
"The  Mastery  of  Life"  use  the  coupon 
below  or  write  to  Scribe  S.M.M. 


■  Scribe  S.M.M. 

j  The  Rosicrucians  (AMORC) 

!  San  Jose,  California,  U.S.A. 

!       Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  my  copy 

;  of  "The  Mastery  of  Life"  which  explains  how 

■  I  may  receive  and  use  your  intelligent  and  age- 
!  old  method  for  attaining  mastership  of  life. 

|  Name  

;  Address  
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for  LANGUAGES 


SPANISH 


(American  or  European) 


FRENCH 
JAPANESE 


GERMAN 
RUSSIAN 


MODERN  GREEK 


■^T^P*!   — 34  languages  available 

|f  Learn  at  Home in20 Minutes  a Dov 

«#../.,  LING1  \  I'll  o.\  E  —  The 
World's  Standard  Conversational 
Method  -brings  the  world's  best 
native  language  teachers  into  your 
home.  You  MSTEN  to  modern, 
life-like  recordings,  and  LEARN 
another  language  in  the  same  easy, 
natural  way  you  learned  English 
Ions  before  you  went  to  school. 
No  Textbook  Can  Teach  You  to  Speak 
AT  HOME  you  hear  8  to  12  out- 
standing native  authorities,  both 
men  and  women,  speak  about 
everyday  matters  with  a  1356  vo- 
cabulary. It's  like  living  in  an- 
other land.  You  listen — you  under- 
stand VOI'  SPEAK  correctly,  easily,  naturally.  You 
read  and  mite.  You  can  learn  in  20  minutes  a  day. 
World-Wide  Educational  Endorsement 
Used  internationally  by  schools,  colleges.  Armed 
Sen  Ices  and  business  firms  for  personnel  training. 
Over  a  million  home-study  students  of  all  ages. 
STOP  WISHING  START  TALKING 

SAVE  TIME— WORK— MONEY 
WRITE  OR  CALL  TODAY  for  rascinating  FREE 
book,  "Passport  to  a  New  World."  Linguaphone  In- 
stit.ite.  4046  Rock.  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y.  CI  7-08:10 


Language 
Teacher  for 
30  Years 
Praises 
Linguanhone 
•  Of   all  the 
methods  I 
know,  the 
Linguaphone 
Course  best 
fulfills  the 
requirements 
of  real  every- 
day speech." 
Dr.  Venzlcff 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 
4046  Rock.  Plaza,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me: 

□  FREE  Book  □  Information  on  FREE  Trial 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

My  language  interest  is  

NAME   

ADDRESS   
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CITY   ZONE  STATE  

World's  Standard  Conversational  Method 
For  Over  Half  a  Century 


The  WRITER'S^ 
HANDBOOK 

(J 956  edition) 
edited  by  A.  S.  Burack 

•  Lists  1,000  markets 
for  manuscript  sales 

•  79  chapters   of  in- 
struction 

wtidely  used  as  the 
*"  standard  reference 
hook  for  writers;  79  chapters  by  leading  au- 
thors and  editors  telling  how  to  write  fiction, 
non-fiction,  plays,  radio  and  TV  scripts,  verse, 
juveniles,  etc.  This  book  tells  what  to  write 
about,  how  to  write  it,  and  where  to  sell  it. 
630  pages;  $5.00 


TELEVISION  WRITING 
and  SELLING 

by  Edward  Barry  Roberts 

/Complete  instruction 

^  on  writing  f o r 
television  from  idea 
through  actual  produc- 
tion, by  a  well-known 
I  S  script  editor  and 
author.  Covers  story 
selection,  special  ef- 
fects, TV  terms  and 
Code,  legal  aspects. 
Sample  scripts  and  ad- 
vice on  how  to  sell. 
Illustrated. 
«   515  patios;  §5.75 

At  your  bookstore,  or  direct  postpaid  from 

THE  WHITE!!.  Inc.,  PUBLISHERS 

8  Arlington  St.,  Boxtoii  16,  Matin. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

meated  slowly,  over  centuries,  all  of 
a  sudden  there's  only  a  narrow  inch 
of  time  left."  It  is  infinitely  compli- 
cated, but  in  a  novel,  it  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  simpler  than  lie 
makes  it  here.  Yet  there  is  in  the 
book  a  vitality,  a  sense  of  history-in- 
the-making,  and  of  people  too,  that 
give  it  dignity  and  stature. 

Knopf,  $3.95 

A  Bar  of  Shadow,  by  Laurens  van 
der  Post. 

This  is  a  very  small  book  with  a 
very  large  idea.  It  is  ;ilso  very  dra- 
matic and  readable— the  story  of  the 
relationship  between  a  British  officer 
and  his  Japanese  captor,  a  man 
famous  for  his  brutality.  Somehow 
the  British  officer,  even  when  beaten 
by  him,  understands  the  compulsions 
that  drive  his  moon-haunted  perse- 
cutor, and  their  relationship  con- 
tinues till  the  tables  are  reversed  in 
the  war  trials  after  Vf-day.  It  is  all 
told  hauntingly  and  forcefully  as  a 
flash-back  conversation  between  the 
British  officer  and  a  fellow  prisoner 
from  the  POW  compound,  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  Can  ;i  man 
love  his  enemy?  Apparently  Mr.  van 
der  Post,  author  of  Venture  into  the 
Interior,  thinks  he  can  and  makes 
a  very  moving  case  for  it  in  this  auto- 
biographical novel. 

Morrow,  $1.95 

The  Presence  of  Grace,  by  J.  F. 

Powers. 

A  new  book  of  short  stories  by  an 
author  who  has  made  his  readers 
very  much  at  home  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  the  special  prob- 
lems—serious, humorous,  awkward, 
human— of  priests  with  each  other 
and  with  their  parishioners.  Many 
of  the  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker  though  the  title  story 
appeared  in  Accent— an  amused  and 
amusing  story  of  a  priest  who  un- 
wittingly and  for  the  best  motives 
dines  at  the  home  of  a  widow  and  a 
man  "who  lives  there";  of  the  furor 
among  the  ladies  of  the  parish;  and 
of  the  resulting  action  of  the  not-too- 
sympathetic  pastor.  The  situations 
the  author  tackles  are  as  various  as 
human  nature  and  as  full  of  humor 
and  delicious  fallibility.  Many  read- 
ers will  remember  Mr.  Powers'  previ- 
ous book  of  short  stories  called 
Prince  of  Darkness. 

Doubleday,  $2.95 


CATHOLIC  and  PROTESTANT 
unite  in  praising  this 
outstanding  new  book  on 
a  subject  of  universal 
interest  and  concern 

THE 

Catholic  Approach 
to  Protestantism 

by  GEORGE  H.  TAVARD 

Foreword  by  GEORGE  N.  SHUSTER 
President  of  Hunter  College 

"Particularly  important  in  that 
it  expresses  the  most  generous 
position  of  Roman  Catholic 
leadership  in  our  torn  and  di- 
vided world." 

— Christian  Herald 

"This  book  may  open  a  new  era 
in  our  relationship  with  what 
we  call  'our  separated  breth- 
ren.' " — Commonweal 

$2.50  at  your  bookseller 
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SENSISM: 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Charles  Smitl 
Reversing  Plato  and  Descartes,  the  author  formulate* 
a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  Atomic  age.  Two  volumes 
(approximately  1,700  pages).  $10. 

TRUTH  SEEKER  CO.,  38  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y 
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Send  us  your  wants  I 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif- 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  frjs 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a  P«J- 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


NON-FICTION 

Journey  to  Greatness:  The  Life 
Bid  Music  of  George  Gershwin, 
|  David  Ewen. 

(For  those  who  want  to  know  the 
I  ts  and  chronology  of  Gershwin's 
[e  and  work,  this  is  an  excellent 
ok.    Everything   is   here— family, 
tchers,  friends,  influences  of  all 
tids.    Here,   too,   is   the  written 
pord  of  dates  of  production  of  all 
.at  music  that  is  played  and  loved 
;lay    even    more    than    in  the 
enties  and  'thirties  when  it  was 
itten.    "Rhapsody   in   Blue."  of 
jfrse,  and  the  interesting  corres- 
ndence   between   Gershwin  and 
iBose  Heyward  about  "Porgy  and 
ss"  (a  financial  failure  when  first 
oduced    in   spite   of   critical  ac- 
lim);  and  good  stories  about  Ethel 
erman.   that   near-unknown  who 
is  called  in  and  allowed  to  sing 
Got  Rhythm,"  "Sam  and  Delilah," 
d  "Boy,  W  hat  Love  Has  Done  to 
e"  in  a  show  called  "Girl  Crazy" 
1930.  What  a  show  it  was!  Ginger 
Dgers  was  in  it  too,  and  the  songs— 
Sdin'  My  Time"  and  "Embrace- 
le  You."  And  unfeatured,  quietly 
contributing  their  share  in  the 
chestra    pit    were    Red  Nichols, 
ene    Krupa,    Glenn    Miller,  and 
liny  Goodman.  W  ho  wonders  why 
inerican  musicals  are  good!  But 
rhaps  because  Gershwin's  life  out- 
ie  his  music— on  the  whole  success- 
1  from  the  start— had  so  few  tips 
d  downs  or  apparent  conflicts  un- 
his  final  tragic  illness,  this  is  not 
very  interesting  book  as  literature 
as  a  "life."    It  is  possible  that 
ren  the  sum  of  a  man's  life  is  such 
usic,  reducing  it— with  inspiration 
:o  mere  human  terms  is  bound  to 
anticlimactic.   And  the  story  of 
e  nnisic  is  here. 

Holt,  $5 

ila,  Her  Story,  as  told  to  Willie 
iow  Ethridge. 

Th  is  is  the  very  remarkable  story 
■  a  very  remarkable  woman,  told  in 
|;  very  remarkable  way.  Xila  was 
prn  a  Russian  peasant,  of  parents 
fpo  could  neither  read  nor  write: 

e  lived  through  the  Revolution 
ijid  traveled  to  remote  and  bar- 
drous  parts  of  her  country  teaching 
ifementary  hygiene  and— of  all 
lings— folk-singing.  Later  she  spent 

onths  confined  in  Lubyanka  Pris- 


on, where  she  read  poetry  to  the 
inmates;  she  was  exiled  to  Siberia— 
which  she  loved;  she  married  Robert 
Mugidoff,  the  American  AP  and 
XBC  correspondent  in  Moscow,  and 
eventually  came  to  this  country, 
where  >he  has  made  friends  among 
the  famous  and  among  people  in 
every  walk  of  life.  She  has  adopted 
America  and  its  ways  in  the  whole- 
souled  fashion  in  which  she  does 
everything.  Her  drive  and  enthusi- 
asm for  life,  her  depressions  and  her 
joys  are  impossible  to  communicate 
except  in  her  own  inimitable  Eng- 
lish which  Mrs.  Ethridge  (author  of 
Going  to  Jerusalem,  Let's  Talk  Tur- 
key) has  reproduced  here  in  most 
effective  way.  As  lively  a  book  as  the 
se  ason  is  likely  to  produce. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  S3. 50 

A  Sailor's  Life,  by  Jan  de  Hartog. 

The  author  of  the  play,  "The 
Fourposter,"  and  of  The  Lost  Sea 
and  The  Distant  Shore  now  writes  a 
splendid  miscellany  of  life  at  sea: 
a  compound  of  advice,  warning,  and 
subdued  exhortation.  "It  may  be  a 
hard  life,"  he  seems  to  be  saying  on 
one  hand,  "but  if  you  avoid  these  | 
lew  pitfalls  there's  no  life  like  it." 
He  starts  with  a  section  called  "Life 
at  Sea  (Outward  Bound)"  covering 
Boyhood  Dreams,  Seasickness,  Home- 
sickness, and  Celestial  Observation. 
His  other  sections  on  "Crews." 
"Ships,"  "The  Sea,"  "Life  at  Sea 
(Homeward  Bound),"  and  "The 
Future"  are  equally  full  of  uncon- 
ventional surprise  and  delight. 
Harper's  readers  will  remember 
"Ship's  Company"  in  our  November 
issue  which  is  included  in  this  book. 

Harper,  S3 

FORECAST 

Travel— Adventuresome  &  Broad- 
ening 

April  is  the  month  for  travel 
books,  high,  wide,  ami  enlightening. 
Houghton  Mifflin  starts  off  with  the 
heights  in  The  Conquest  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  by  Belmore  Browne;  Van- 
guard combines  art  and  travel  in  a 
book  of  200  pictures  of  German 
Cathedrals  as  they  were  before  any 
ol  them  were  damaged  by  the  war, 
edited  In  fulius  Baum;  while  Mac- 
millan  has  as  a  kind  ol  companion 
piece  Karl  Baedeker's  Cologne  and 
Bonn   as  well   as  Edward  Sekler's 


Important  HARPER  Books 

Challenge  of . . . 

Forbidden  Neighbors 

A  Study  of  Prejudice 
in  Housing 

By  CHARLES  ABRAMS.  New  York 
State's  aggressive  head  of  its  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination 
here  presents  the  shocking  story 
of  how  segregation,  legal  and  so- 
cial, makes  certain  neighbors  for- 
bidden in  certain  localities.  A 
sound  program  offered  to  help 
bring  the  things  we  practice  into 
line  with  those  we  profess.  "...  a 
record,  unique  in  its  completeness, 
of  the  rise,  spread,  and  meaning 
of  prejudice  in  housing." 

— Nathan  Straus, 
Saturday  Revieiv.  $5.00 

Insight  into  . . .    i  mm 

Great 
Moral  Dilemmas 

Portrayed  in  the  Literature 
of  the  Present  and  of  the  Past 

Edited  by  R.  M.  MaclVER.  In  the 

form  of  individual  chapters  on 
some  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture, here  is  lively,  rich,  and  per- 
ceptive criticism.  Each  chapter 
focuses  on  a  human  situation  in 
which  a  case  can  be  made  for  one 
course  of  action  and  for  its  oppo- 
site. Ranging  from  The  Caine  Mu- 
tiny to  The  Book  of  Job,  from 
Shaw  to  Sophocles,  these  studies 
relate  influential  books  to  moral 
dilemmas  at  the  core  of  life.  Con- 
tributors include  Robert  Bierstedt, 
Charles  Frankel,  George  N.  Shus- 
ter,  Lionel  Trilling,  William  York 
Tindall,  Richard  McKeon,  and 
others.  Series  of  the  Institute  for 
Religious  and  Social  Studies.  $3.00 

Understanding . .  .mmmmm 

The  Fears 
Men  Live  By 

By  SELMA  HIRSH.  Based  on  the 
monumental  work,  Studies  in  Prej- 
udice, this  short  and  provocative 
book  offers  a  brilliant  summary 
and  interpretation  of  what  sci- 
ence has  learned  of  prejudice  in 
America,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it.  Here,  in  lucid  terms,  are 
considered  the  what,  why,  and 
how  of  factors  that  cause  fears 
and  hence  bigotry.  "The  author 
has  translated  highly  technical 
psychological  material  into  the 
language  of  our  everyday  life . . ." 
—  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  in  the 
Foreword.  $2.75 
At  your  bookstore  or  from 
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NEW  1956  EDITION 

THE  POOR  MAN'S 
GUIDE  TO  EUROPE 

by  DAVID  DODGE 
S3. 50.    Random  House 


Best  Book 
7f  Contests 

f  "        $1600  Cash  Awards  plus  40% 

\f  royalty.  All  Types  of  manu- 

'  scripts  invited.  For  contest 

rules  and   details  of  famous  publishing 

plan,  write  for  Brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,   no  w.  42nd  St.,  n.  y.  36 


OUT-OF-PRINT  'SnZ!?-  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  hooks  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED 

A  publisher  with  standards  invites  your  at- 
tention. No  condescending,  misleading  prom- 
ises, no  high-pressure  sales  devices — such  as 
you  may  already  have  experienced.  Just 
honest,  selective  subsidy  publishing,  by  book 
people — which  is  rare  enough! 

Write  or  mail  your  manuscript  directly: 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 
Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 


(1)  Why  did  our  Lord  give  so  much  importance 
to  LOVE  in  Mat.  22;  36.40?  (a)  Do  you 
think  your  church  gives  more  importance  to  one 
teaching  than  to  another?  (b)  If  yes,  please  iden- 
tify the  teaching. 

•  We  will  send  one  dollar  for  what  v/e  think 

is  the  best  short  answer.  Each  month  we  will  select 
a  different  winner.  Include  name,  address,  denom- 
ination. All  answers  will  be  treated  confidentially 
and  none  returned. 


HIS  KINGDOM  COME.  Inc..  Box  92,  Clen  Ridge,  N.J. 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME...  MORE  PRESTIGE] 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS! 

FASCINATING,  uncrowded  profession- 
business,  full  or  spare  time.  Free  illus- 
trated Trial  Lessnnn  shows  how  intelligent, 
ambitious  men  and  women  in  home  and 

business   find   opportunity   in  analyzing   

handwriting  .Understand  people — Make  Money.  Trial  Lesson 
ic'ic     iJiS   cSS  ,a;"a'inK  opportunities.  Give  age. 

IGAS,   Inc.   504  Wilholt   Building,  Springfield,  Missouri 


MAPS 


WE    OFFER  America's 

widest  range  of  maps 
and  atlases  for  writers 
and  others.  Cultural, 
travel,  foreign,  old,  re- 
productions of  antique 
maps,  etc.  Catalog.  The 
Map  &  Book  Store,  Dept. 
H-3,   Westport,  Conn. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

Wren  and  His  Place  in  European 
Architecture.  In  the  "Lands  and 
Peoples"  scries  Macmillan  will  also 
issue  in  April  Scotland  by  George 
Brodie,  and  The  West  Indies  by 
John  Quarry.  A  book  of  the  same 
type,  though  not  in  the  series  will 
be  published  by  Crowell,  a  book 
about  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aleuts 
and  their  civilization  called  Birth- 
place  of  the  Winds  by  Ted  Bank  II. 
Harcourt,  Brace  will  have  At  Home 
in  India,  a  book  of  impressions  by 
Chester  Bowles'  daughter,  Cynthia, 
and  McGraw-Hill  announces  Mos- 
cow  Was  My  Parish  by  the  Reverend 
Georges  Bissonnette,  A.A.,  the  story 
of  the  priest  who  was  exiled  from 
Russia  in  February  1955  after  a  two- 
year  stay.  John  Day  contributes 
Sweden:  The  Welfare  State  by  Wil- 
frid Fleisher.  .  .  .  May  will  see  an- 
other book  on  Germany  by  Dore 
Ogri/ek— twelve  double-spread  maps, 
and  hundreds  of  photographs  and 
sketches,  from  McGraw-Hill.  .  .  . 
June  offers  a  varied  assortment  of 
books  for  the  traveler— actual  or  arm- 
chair. Crowell  will  publish  The 
Coast  of  Maine  by  Louise  Dickinson 
Rich;  Farrar,  Straus  Cudahy  will 
present  Gorilla  Hunter:  The  African 
Adventures  of  a  Hunter  Extraordi- 
nary, by  Fred  G.  Mer  field  with 
Harry  Miller  (wonderful  animal 
stories);  and  Simon  &  Schuster  will 
have  not  only  New  Horizons  U.S.A., 
a  guide  to  travel  in  this  country  with 
all  the  latest  information  for  foreign 
visitors  as  well  as  for  Americans,  pre- 
pared by  Pan-American  World  Air- 
ways, but  also  Ten  Years  of  Holiday, 
an  anniversary  collection  by  the 
editors  of  Holiday  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Clifton  Fadiman. 

And  Don't  Miss— 

The  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mark  Clark, 
Captain's  Bride,  General's  Lady, 
from  McGraw-Hill  in  April:  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  first  volume  of 
A  History  of  the  English-Speaking 
Peoples  —  The  Birth  of  Britain 
(Book-of-the-Month-Club  Choice  for 
May)  from  Dodd,  Mead  late  in 
April;  in  May  from  Little,  Brown, 
the  Literary  Guild's  June  selection, 
A  Tiling  of  Beauty,  a  new  novel  by 
A.  J.  Cronin,  author  of  Hatter's 
Castle  and  The  Citadel;  and  from 
McGraw-Hill  Souvenir:  Margaret 
Truman's  Ozv?i  Story  by  Margaret 
Truman  with  Margaret  Cousins. 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

Thl  GIMLET 

27  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  West  Indies. 
Includes  N.Y.C.  240  PAGES  lllus.  Published  semi- 
annually.  Price  $1.50  postpaid.  Address  The 
Gimlet,  Dept.  20-W,  550— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 

agent  or  write  direct 
to  Monson  Hotel.  Open 
all  year.  Special  Low 
Rates  in  Summer. 


Nassau,  Bahamas 
BALMORAL  CLUB 

With  its  private  ocean 
beaches,  its  unsurpassed 
restaurant,  '  'Ocean  Pa- 
tio" on  the  beach  and 
its  delightful  accommo- 
dations to  meet  every- 
one's taste,  this  fash* 
ionable  Colony  of  Bal- 
moral Club  offers  a  per- 
fect setting  for  gracious 
and  luxurious  living. 
Here  you  can  find  all 
the  facilities  for  a  per- 
fect vacation,  whether 
you  intend  to  spend  a 
week  or  two,  or  the 
balance  of  season.  Fish- 
ing, sailing,  water  ski- 
ing and  unparalleled 
swimming  and  other 
sports  (at  your  door). 
You  may  have  a  bed- 
room-bathroom sitting- 
room  suite,  or  private 
bedroom- bathroom  (Eu- 
ropean or  Modified  Amer- 
ican Plan)  or  an  entire 
house  to  accommodate 
five  or  six  persons  on 
the  housekeeping  basis, 
if  you  prefer.  OPEN 
t  hru  April  3  Ot  h .  S  pe- 
cial  Rates  for  Easter. 
See  your  Travel  Agent 
or  write  or  cable  direct 
to  Balmoral  Club,  Nas- 
sau, Bahamas. 

St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

MONSON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  historic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  in 
walking  distance  of  all 
attractions.  Always 
Open— Always  Delight- 
f  u  I  .  90  rooms  with 
bath  and  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
and  cuisine.  For  reser- 
vations see  your  travel 


Ft.   Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  CAVA- 
LIER HOTEL  .formerly 
The  Southward),  505 
North  Atlantic  Boule- 
vard .  On  the  ocean 
front  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
74  rooms  with  baths, 
n  e  w  1  y  redecorated, 
swimming  pool,  Sun 
Terrace,  shufh*  eboalfjj 
course,  radio  in  all 
rooms.  Completely  fire- 
proof. Dining  Room, 
Suntan  Terrace  and  Bar, 
air-conditioned,  also 
central  heat.  Motel  type 
parking.  Under  same 
ownership  -  management 
as  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  "Special 
Spring  and  Summer 
Rates." 

Spring  Lake.  N.  J. 
THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 

Opens  June  15. 

A  resort  world  in  itself 

under  the  management 
of  Fred  L.  Abel,  form- 
erly of  the  Manoir 
Richelieu.  Situated  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean,  the 
Essex  and  Sussex  is  a 
massive  resort  property 
accommodating  400.  Of- 
fers various  types  ofl 
superlative  social  and 
sports  features.  Tennis 
Courts,  Putting  Green, 
Golf  and  Country  Club, 
same  ownership,  just  a 
few  minutes  away. 
Three  swimming  pools 
in  area.  Cocktail  par- 
ties and  dancing  daily 
to  the  delightful  tunes 
of  the  Jerry  Twichell 
Orchestra.  Informal  and 
formal  dance  nights  in 
the  ballroom.  Open  June 
thru    early  September. 


.  .  .  when  it  comes  to  cancer? 

Do  you  bury  your  head  in  the  sand  and 
hope  it  won't  attack  you  or  someone  close 
to  you?  Fight  cancer  with  a  check-up  to 
protect  yourself  and  a  check  to  help  others. 
Give  to  your  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  or  mail  your  gift  to  CANCER, 
c/o  your  town's  Postmaster. 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
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Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


BRIEFS  ON   THE   SPOKEN  WORD 


Shakespeare:  Scenes  from  "As  You  Like 
It";  Twenty  Sonnets.  Dame  Edith  Evans, 
Michael  Redgrave,  et  al  Angel  35220. 

Technically  a  superb  recording,  a 
"speaking  likeness"  ol  the  great  and 
sprightly  actress,  whose  witty  Shake- 
spearean conversation  here  is  startlingly 
lifelike,  as  though  brilliantly  improvised 
on  the  moment.  But  the  sonnets  are  less 
good:'  she  is  too  much  the  character  ac- 
tress  for  them,  nor  is  the  record's  engi- 
neering as  favorable. 

Lorca:  Lament  on  the  Death  of  a  Bull- 
fighter, and  Other  Poems.  Translated 
and  read  by  Alan  Wheatley.  Westmin- 
ster WN  18098. 

Lorca  has  had  some  miserable  transla- 
ions  and  dramatic  performances  in  Eng- 
lish; this  job  seems  to  me— granted  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  the  wild, 
morbid  material  into  convincing  Eng- 
lish—a job  very  well  clone.  Blood  flows 
in  every  line,  death  is  omnipresent,  the 
melodramatic  "plots"  are  of  the  sort 
that,  for  us,  tend  to  fall  flatly  into  the 
ridiculous  or  into  disgust,  yet  Wheatley 
is  able  to  bring  through  a  good  deal  of 
the  power  these  poems  had  for  the  Span- 
ish readers  of  the  days  of  the  Civil 
\V;ir.  (Lorca  was  shot  by  the  Falangists 
in  1936.) 

The  fantastic  Lorca  imagery,  mixture 
of  the  bizarre  and  the  platitudinous, 
omcs  through  particularly  well  in  the 
translation. 

Wheatley's  rather  literary  stage-drama 
reading  will  irritate  some,  though  it  is 
technically  effective. 


T.  S.  Eliot  Reading  Poems  and  Choruses. 

("Ash  Wednesday,"  "Pru  frock,"  etc.) 
Caedmon  TC  1045. 

The  old  magic  in  new  LP  form— the 
gravelly  voice  seems  no  higher  in  the 
fi  than  in  his  prewar  78  records,  but  it  is 
aS  wonderfully  dramatic  as  ever.  Eliot 
is  one  of  the  great  readers-aloud  of  this 
century,  though  he  defies  every  conven- 
tional ride  of  radio  and  TV  speech  pro- 
jection. 

John  Collier:  Mary.  De  Mortuis.  Back 
for  Christmas.   Columbia  ML  4754. 

One  of  the  Columbia  Literary  Series, 
now  being  released  individually,  this 
record  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
new  and  informal  power  for  home  enter- 
tainment in  the  spoken  story— at  length. 
The  solemn  titles  hardly  suggest  what 
is  to  come:  Mary  is  a  trained  pig,  who 
gets  between  an  innocent  laddie  and  his 
lass,  until  Mary  becomes  sausage.  The 
other  two  tales  have  both  to  do  with 
wives  ingeniously  murdered  and  buried 
in  the  cellar— but  murder  will  out. 

Pleasant,  informal,  easy-going  read- 
ing, entirely  comprehensible. 

Kipling:  Just  So  Stories  and  Other  Tales. 

Read  by  Boris  Karloff.  Caedmon  TC 
1038. 

Byron:  Don  Juan  (Canto  I);  She  Walks 
in  Beauty;  On  This  Day;  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage  (excerpts).  Read  by  Tyrone 
Power.  Caedmon  TC  1042. 

A  risky  business,  this  reading  of  poems 
by  professional  actors— but  these  two 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO... 


(Bach:  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Mi.,  F 
Ala.,  Fughetta  and  Ch.  Prel.,  "Dies  sind 
lie  heil'gen  Zehn  gebot."  Carl  Weinrich, 
>rgan  of  Varfrukyrka,  Skanninge,  Swe- 
len.  Westminster  Lab.  Series  W-LAB 
?023. 

J.  S.  Bach:  Works  for  the  Lute.  Michel 
Podolski  (Belgian  Pro  Antiqua).  Period 
SPL  724. 


Beethoven:  Symphony  #2;  Coriolan 
Overture.  Philharmonia,  von  Karajan. 
Angel  35196. 

Beethoven:  Symphony  #4;  "Ah,  Per- 
fido!"  Schwarzkopf;  Philharmonia,  von 
Karajan.  Angel  3520.5. 

The  Compleat  in  Fidelytie— Zounds  of 
Ye  Times.  Cook  Longe  Plac  1011. 


NEW  "CONVERTIBLE" 


20-watt  Hi-Fi  Amplifier 


and  a  Pre- Amp  with  controls 
in  one  flexible  unit,  only 

s9995 

Tie  new  G-E  Convertible  is  a  dual  chassis 
design.  In  one  amazingly  flexible  and  low 
cost  unit,  it  mounts  an  amplifier  that  gives 
you  20  watts  of  pure  output,  plus  a  pre-amp 
with  7  panel -mounted  controls.  You  hear 
sound  as  it  was  meant  to  be  heard. 

New  Installation  Flexibility,  too!  With 
General  Electric's  dual  chassis  design,  the 
amplifier  and  pre-amp  may  be  mounted 
independently  in  built-in  systems.  Or,  as 
one  complete  unit,  the  handsome  Convert- 
ible may  be  placed  on  a  bookshelf  or  table. 

Write  today  for  new  hi-fi  ideas  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Special  Products,  TV  Department,  Section 

R3446,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Progress  ts  Our  Most  Important  ftocfuct 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Webcor  Imperial  Diskchanger  1631-21 


The  amazing  new  WEBCOR 

?WAGIC-/\AIND"  diskchanger 
changes  speeds  automatically! 


Here  is  the  most  sensational 
new  feature  in  record  players 
since  Webcor  first  introduced 
a  low-priced  automatic  disk- 
changer. 

The  MAGIC  MIND  in  the 
new  Webcor  Diskchangers 
automatically  selects  the 


proper  speed  for  each  record 
in  an  intermixed  stack  of  45 
and  33  Vz  rpm  records  of  7", 
10"  and  12"  size.  Now  you  can 
sit  back  and  enjoy  Microgroove 
records  for  hours  .  .  .  without 
raising  a  finger!  (Plays  78 
rpm  records,  too,  of  course.) 


Model  1632 


The  Imperial  Plug-In  Fonograf 

Finest  diskchanger!  Plays  all  speeds,  all 
size  records.  Magic  Mind  Speed  Selector. 
Weighted  turntable  with  rubber 
mat.    Easy  set-down  adjustment. 
Free  tracking  tone  arm.  Adjustable 
counter-balance  for  regulating 
stylus  pressure.  GE  magnetic  car- 
tridge with  diamond,  sapphire 
stylii.  Ebony  and  chrome  or  bur- 
gundy and  beige  finishes.  Other 
Webcor  Diskchangers  available  with  wide 
range  ceramic  cartridge  or  plug-in  head. 


All  music  sounds  better  on  a 


Chicago  39,  III. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

discs  are  brilliantly  successful.  The 
number  of  us  who  will  enjoy  them 
wholeheartedly  just  as  they  come,  with- 
out special  preparation  or  literary  back- 
ground, is  legion.  Boris  Karloff's  big 
bass  voice  brings  a  group  of  the  wonder- 
fully silly  "Just  So"  stories— "How  the 
Camel  Got  his  Hump"— and  a  long  slice 
of  the  story  of  Mowgli  the  original  wolf 
boy,  in  a  most  natural  and  unaffected 
way,  while  preserving  that  intangible 
nineteenth-century  elegance  so  char- 
acteristic of  Kipling. 

Tyrone  Power's  Byron  is  equally  sin- 
cere and  honest  in  the  projection, 
though  more  "coached"  (directed  by 
Howard  O.  Sackler),  in  movie  style.  The 
story  of  the  young  Don  Juan's  embarrass- 
ing escapade  at  sixteen  into  a  mar- 
ried lady's  boudoir  is  delightful— and 
should  do  a  lot  to  reassure  those  who 
•suppose  Byron  hopelessly  stodgy  now 
for  all  but  English  students. 

These  records  make  wonderful  parlor 
entertainment,  I  assure  you,  and  for 
just  about  everybody  too. 

Dylan  Thomas  Reading,  vol.  3.  (Re- 
corded at  a  public  reading  at  M.I.T.  in 
1952).  Caedmon  TC  1043. 

If  you  had  any  doubts  about  the  great- 
ness of  this  extraordinary  man,  the 
fifteen-minute  opening  introduction  here 
will  give  you  an  almost  terrifying  new 
insight  into  one  of  the  true  geniuses  of 
the  spoken  word  in  our  age.  Humorous, 
bitingly  so,  rich  with  sheer  word-sound 
though  it  is  ostensibly  prose,  this 
"speech"  sums  up  the  man,  even  his 
loneliness— for  he  does  not  wait  for  an 
audience  reaction  to  his  humor,  but 
plows  straight  on  with  his  marvelous 
sense  of  diction,  generating  laughs 
faster  than  they  can  be  expressed,  piling 
sense  on  sense  so  thickly  that  you  will 
gasp  for  breath,  though  he  does  not.  I 

A  group  of  his  own  poems  follows; 
his  readings  of  the  works  of  other  poets 
on  this  same  occasion  will  be  issued  on  a 
separate  LP  record. 

It  is  a  sobering  thing  to  realize  that 
the  entire  recorded  documentation  of 
Thomas,  which  seems  as  certain  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  anything  we  now 
possess,  was  taken  down  within  a 
single  year,  one  of  the  last  of  the  poet's 
life.  For  if  ever  the  printed  word  was 
inadequate  to  preserve  the  whole  work 
of  a  poet,  it  is  here. 

Homage  to  Dylan  Thomas.  (Recorded 
at  the  Globe  Theater,  London,  Jan. 
1954.)  Westminster  WN  18076. 

This  very  opportune  release,  from 
Westminster's  British  affiliate  Argo,  in 
corporates  the  bulk  of  a,  memorial  read 
ing.  The  opening  poem  is  about 
Thomas;  it  is  not  clear  who  wrote  ii 
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e  works  that  follow  are  by  Thomas, 
hiding  some  ("A  Munch  Back,''  "Poem 

October")  that  arc  available  in 
omas'  own  reading.  A  moving  printed 
toduction  by  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  is 
hided,  in  which  she  writes,  somewhat 
ic  limac  ticallv,  that  "I  shall  never  hear 
tt  golden  speaking  voice,  that  voice 
the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  dove,  the 
1  again."  Rhetoric,  I  trust;  or  maybe 
:  has  no  phonograph. 
1  is  interesting  to  hear  poets  who 

Dylan's  contemporaries  reading  him 
h  an  unconscious  imitation  of  his 
n  reading  style,  each  according  to  his 
tits.  They  could  pay  him  no  greater 
npliment.  And  the  long  reading  by 
ilyn  Williams  of  "A  Visit  to  Grand- 
s'' proves  that  the  wonderful  Thomas 
olleciions  in  prose,  read  so  beauti- 
1\  In  himself,  can  survive  in  another's 
ce  as  successfully  as  the  poems. 

ne    Derwood    Reading    Her  Own 
ems.  Serif  C&W  1001.  (Clarke  &  Way,  i 
.,  35  W.  21st  St.,  N.Y.C.) 

,  not  necessary  to  make  judgments 
>  or  con  the  poetry  here  recorded  in  j 
ler  to  speak  of  its  audible  qualities— 
ich  are  negligible.  Once  more  it  | 
st  be  said,  very  few  poets  can  read  j 
ir  own  works  successfully.    For  those; 

0  know  this  poet  and  her  works— fine, 
interesting  documentary.     But  as 

al  art,  this  strikes  me  as  not  very 
cc  sslul.  The  recording,  by  the  Library 
Congress,  is  substandard,  too. 

it's  Gold.  Helen  Hayes,  Raymond 
ssey,  Thomas  Mitchell.  Several  vol- 
es. RCA  Victor  LM  1812,  1813,  et  ah 

^ell-produced  example  of  one  type  of 
lible  poetry,  read  by  professionals 
o,  incidentally,  have  famous  names 
their  own.  The  recorded  repertory 
hides  many  poems  familiar  to  school- 
ldren  and  to  English  students— Long- 
ow,  Stevenson,  Whitman,  Lear, 
leridge,  Fitzgerald,  Gray,  Kipling, 
ithey,  Yeats,  Poe,  Millay,  and  so  on, 
lonchronological  survey.  The  alter- 
|ion  of  contrasted  voices  is  an  excel- 
t  idea.  No  music. 

pit's  Gold— Verses  of  Today.  Chosen  by 
kit  Burnett,  read  by  Geraldine  Brooks, 
Irman  Rose.  RCA  Victor  LM  1883. 

is  one  of  the  moderns  is  necessarily 
||>  "traditional,"   more  problematical 

n  the  above  and,  appropriately,  its 
Iticipants  are  less  securely  famous  as 

1  nes. 

Norman  Rose's  voice  is  smooth  and 
jll  projected,  with  just  a  hint  of  the 
nil-bred  commercial  in  it.  Geraldine 
h  >oks  is  vocally  the  pixie  type;  she 
|r-acts  for  the  mike,  as  though  it  were 


Magnavox  High  Fidelity 

custom-engineered 
in  fine  furniture 


True  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  discovers  hidden 
treasures  in  all  your  records.  For  only  Magnavox 
brings  you  perfected  sound  reproduction 
throughout  the  entire  audible  frequency  range 
—  sound  reproduction  without  distortion  and 
not  masked  by  lingering,  "boomy"  bass  notes 
or  shrill,  exaggerated  "highs." 

Ask  to  hear  one  of  your  favorite  recordings 
on  a  Magnavox  lodav.  For  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  High  Fidelity  write  for  free,  illustrated 
booklet  "For  Your  Finest  Hours."  Address:  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Dept.70HA,Fort  Wayne  4, 
Indiana. 

The  Provincial  Serenade,  above,  in  warm-hued 
cherry  acoustical  cabinet,  $395.  High  Fidelity  table 
models  priced  from  only  $99.50.  Magnavox  instru- 
ments are  sold  directly  through  dealers  carefully 
selected  for  their  ability  to  give  \<>u  service  and  satis- 
faction. One  is  near  you.  It's  worth  finding  his  name 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book. 

Prices  subject  to  change,  without  notice 


New  AM-FM  tuner  utilizes  16 
tubes  (including  amplifier,  recti- 
fiers and  precision  tuning  eye). 


20  watt  balanced  amplifier  w\l\\ 
dual  output  transformers,  for  un- 
distorted,  full-range  bigb  fidelity 
reproduction. 


Precision  multi-speed  automatic 
''ntermix  changer.  Patented 
Pianissimo  pickup — with  a  dia- 
mond stylus. 


Two  12"  bass  speakers  plus  a 
.,>i.rlr-  tiiffVi.frfinuencv  horn. 


Mthe  magnificent 
aqnavi 


hlnh  lidclity  television  •  radio-phonographs 
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MUSIC  LOVERS! 

RECORDS 

BY  MAIL 


30%  OFF 
20%  OFF 


FREE!  >  < 


on  ALL  ITEMS  LISTING 
FOR  $3.50  or  MORE 

on  ALL  ITEMS  LISTING 
for  LESS  than  $3.50 

Every  Important  Label 
Fully  Guaranteed 

All  factory  new  .  .  .  classi- 
cal to  jazz  33'/3  R.P.M.'s 
are  available  to  you  at 
discount  prices  by  simply 
clipping  and  mailing  this 
coupon  today! 

Receive  free  catalog, 
monthly  bulletins,  and 
"specials." 


Records  are  extra-protection  packaged 
to  insure  perfection. 

 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  


NAME. 


ADDRESS  

CITY  ZONE  STATE. 


CHESTERFIELD 


Dept.  H-4,  12  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 


music 
shops 


JOIN  THE  NEL-KAYE  RECORD  CLUB 


and 
get  — 


or  YOUR 
CHOICE 
at  a 

plus 

wi'h  each  new  membership 

mtf-  ANY  10  or  IT  LP. 

RECORD  YOU  CHOOSEI 

There  is  absolutely  no  catch  to  this  offer— no  its, 
ands  or  buts.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  For  a  yearly 
membership  fee  of  only  $10  you  may  purchase 
as  many  L.P.  records  as  you  wish-any  label— 
RCA,  Decca,  Columbia,  Capitol,  Mercury,  etc.  and 
you  receive  38%  off  the  current  list  price. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  number 
of  records  you  must  purchase-order  as 
many  or  as  few  as  you  wish.  All  records 
are  guaranteed  brand  new  and  In  perfect 

condition. 

Orders  are  filled  promptly.  $10  completely 
covers  your  yearly  membership  and  also 
entitles  you  to  one  10"  or  12"  L.P.  record 
of  your  choice  FREE!  plus  a  monthly  L.P. 
catalogue  without  charge. 


For  example: 


ANY  L.P  3.98  2.47 

ANY  L.P  2.98  1.86 

ANY  EXTENDED  PLAY  99 

Make  checks  payable  to  "Dept.  H4" 

NEL-KAYE  RECORDS,  Inc.,  1604  York  Ave.,  N.  Y.  28, N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $10  n  check  or  □  money  order 
covering  one  year  membership  in  the  "Nel-Kaye 
Record  Club  of  the  Year".  This  does  not  obligate  me 
in  any  way.  I  may  order  as  many  or  as  few  records  of 
my  choice  as  I  wish. 

My  free  L.P.  record  choice  is  

NAME  

I  ADDRESS  „.  

CITY  20NE  STATE  


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

;i  stage.  But  she  is  at  least  spritely  and 
humorous.   Not  a  very  successful  disc. 

An  Evening  of  Elizabethan  Verse  and  Its 
Music.  W.  H.  Auden;  New  York  Pro 
Musica  Antiqua,  Greenberg.  Columbia 
ML  5051. 

An  effective  combination  that  should 
have  been  tried  long  ago,  the  spoken 
poetry  adding  greatly  to  the  sense  of 
the  sung  madrigals  which  follow.  Auden 
has  also  contributed  an  interesting 
written  discussion,  on  the  record 
jacket,  of  the  relationship  between  words 
and  music. 

In  practice  there  are  some  drawbacks. 
Auden  tends  to  lisp,  perhaps  for  tech- 
nical reasons  in  the  recording,  and  his 
mouth  seems  full,  in  a  just-finished- 
dinner  sort  of  way.  The  singers,  unlike 
most  British  madrigal  groups,  sing  with 
a  round,  somewhat  nasal  tone  and  plenty 
of  vibrato.  Nevertheless,  both  music- 
lovers  and  followers  of  poetry  will  find 
the  record  well  worth  trying. 

Richard  III  (The  Laurence  Olivier  film). 

RCA  Victor  LM  6126  (3). 

Film  sound  tracks  are  a  risky  business 
on  records,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  outdoor  sort  of  Shakespeare  with  its 
vast  action  and  excitement.  If  you've 
seen  the  film,  imagination  easily  makes 
up  for  the  missing  picture:  but  if  you 
haven't  (and  at  this  writing  the  film 
hadn't  yet  been  released)  the  absence  of 
the  visible  throws  every  element  of  the 
drama  awry. 

It  isn't  merely  that  the  story  is  con- 
fused, with  one  scene  running  on  into 
another,  unannounced,  with  characters 
entering  and  leaving  unintelligibly,  with 
multitudes  of  distracting  thumps,  rum- 
blings, clankings,  footsteps  occupying  a 
noisy  and  quite  meaningless  foreground 
—where  in  the  film  they  are  wholly 
background  reinforcement  of  the  visible 
action.  The  very  delivery  of  the  play 
itself  is  affected. 

For  language  is  more  easily  under- 
stood when  the  sound  is  aided  by  sight. 
These  actors,  rightly,  speak  last  and 
dramatically  for  the  camera.  But  on 
records  half  their  words  are  unintelligi- 
ble; they  seem  to  exaggerate,  clip  then- 
sentences;  they  talk  off-mike;  and  they 
mumble.  When  you  see  the  film  they 
will  do  none  of  these  things. 

In  the  same  way  the  music,  which  is 
so  effective  a  binder,  punctuator,  mood- 
maker,  scene-changer  for  the  film,  is 
ugly  and  much  too  prominent  on  the 
discs  and  often  with  unintended  effects— 
as  when  one  burst  of  music  seems  to 
swallow  up  the  king  and  his  henchmen 
as  though  the  floor  had  suddenly  col- 
lapsed beneath  them. 

Go  see  the  film  first— then  try  this. 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 

Aspen 


Enjoy  a  cool 
Colorado  vacation.  .  . 

swimming,  fishing,  riding,  tennis,  dancing, 
pack  trips,  mountain  grandeur. 

and  concerts,  forums  and  discussion  groups 
led  by  world  famous  artists  and  scholars. 
Summer 


Aspen  Institute 
Dept.  14-S,  Aspen,  Colorado 


See  cars  on  display 
Write  for  Free  Literature  Dept.  Q 


urope  by 

INC. 

290  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS? 

Whether  you  are  changing  your  ad- 
dress for  a  few  months;  or  permanently, 
you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us 
of  a  change  of  address  please  indicate 
both  the  old  and  new  address.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  effecting  this 
change.  Address  all  correspondence 
to: 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


IVtosT  of  us  expect  to  be  tricked  on  April  Fool's  day, 
and  we  can  join  in  the  fun  with  our  tricksters. 

But  being  tricked  on  other  days  isn't  so  funny. 

Take  this  matter  of  "cheap"  federal  government 
power.  It's  "cheap"  for  the  people  who  get  it  only 
because  you  and  other  taxpayers  pay  part  of  their 
electric  bills. 

First,  your  taxes  help  pay  for  the  government  power 
plants  that  serve  the  folks  in  this  privileged  class.  And, 
second,  the  taxes  you  pay  in  your  electric  bill  have  to  be 
higher  because  those  people  don't  pay  a  fair  share  of 
taxes  in  theirs. 

So  when  you  hear  about  "cheap"  federal  power, 
think  of  the  trick  that's  behind  it.  Remember  — one  of 
the  victims  of  that  trick  is  you!  America  s  Independent 
Electric  Light  and  Poiver  Companies* . 

*Numes  on  request  from  this  magazine 
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DEWAR'S 

White  Label 


and  ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


M 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn  in 
glory  through  the  centuries. 
Famous,  too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label 
and  Ancestor,  forever  and  always 
a  wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle! 


,'oov  scotch  »JT1;'  J 

^  DISTILLE?v,fn/ 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CHARGES  AND  THE  FACTS 


0 


Warren  Unna 


Music:  For  Money  or  for  Love? 

Jacques  Barzun 

Texans  Don't  Know  Any  Better 

Hugh  Russell  Fraser 

Italy  Changes  Her  Ways 

Giorgio  de  Santillana 

Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt: 
Order  in  the  Courtroom 

Jerome  H.Spingarn 


Why  the  French  Act  that  Way 

Harry  L.  Turtledove 


STRIKE ! 


The  big  catch  .  .  .  natural  gas  .  .  .  far  out  over  the  horizon 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  Tennessee  Gas  is  there. 

Seagoing  drillers  atop  huge  drilling  platforms  have  found 
natural  gas  far  beneath  the  ocean  floor.  Pipeliners  have  piped 
it  ashore.  From  the  Continental  Shelf  —  the  new  potential 
—  the  new  frontier. 

Tennessee  Gas,  a  9000-mile  pipeline  system  serving  the 
populous  East.  First  to  bring  gas  from  Gulf  Coast  land  areas. 
First  to  carry  tidelands  gas  to  waiting  consumers. 
Originating  near  shoreline  .  .  .  strategically  located 
to  transport  gas  from  beneath  land  or  sea. 

To  serve  America  better! 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


GAS 


TRANSMISSION  COMPANY 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  TRANSPORTER 
OF  NATURAL  GAS 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


■■■■■■■■ 

System  begins  along  coast  of  Texas  an 
Louisiana,  journeys  2200  miles  to  Atlanti 
Seaboard. 


rdephone  Man 
lelps  Save  Five 
rom  Tidal  Waters 

Quick  action  prevents 
tragedy  when  family 
is  marooned  in  hurricane 


Hurricane  winds  of  110  miles  an 
xir  were  creating  a  tidal  wave  when 
le  telephone  operator  at  Block  Is- 
nd,  Rhode  Island,  received  a  call 
r  help  from  a  family  marooned  in 
cottage. 

I  was  in  the  telephone  office," 
ys  installer  repairman  Robert  A. 
illcspie.  "when  I  heard  of  the  call. 
i  been  through  hurricanes  before 
id  I  knew  they  might  be  in  real 
ouble." 

Quickly  enlisting  the  aid  of  two 
en  w  ho  were  outside  the  telephone 
lilding,  he  drove  his  company  truck 
within  400  feet  of  the  isolated 


I  iCUE  AT  HAND.  Telephone  man  fights  his 
iy  through  swirling  waters  to  hring  ma- 
imed cottagers  to  safety  during  hurricane. 


AWARDED  MEDAL  — Robert  A.  Gillespie,  of  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  was  awarded  the  Vail  Medal 
for  "courage,  endurance  and  ingenuity"  in  helping  to  rescue  fixe  people  marooned  by  tidal 
waters.  Vail  Medals,  accompanied  by  cash  awards,  arc  given  annually  by  the  Bell  System 
for  acts  of  noteworthy  public  service  by  telephone  employees. 


cottage,  as  near  as  the  high  water 
would  allow. 

"We  could  see  that  three  poles  led 
toward  the  cottage,"  says  Bob  Gilles- 
pie, "so  we  took  handlincs  and  a  rope 
from  the  truck.  We  secured  one  end 
of  the  line  to  the  first  pole  and  waded 
to  the  second  pole.  There  wc  tied 
up  our  line  and  kept  wading  to  the 
third  pole." 

But  they  were  still  thirty  feet  away 
from  the  marooned  family  when  they 
got  as  far  as  the  rope  would  go— thirty 
feet  of  dangerous,  rushing  water. 


Bob  Gillespie's  companions  safe- 
guarded the  ropes  while  he  fought 
his  way  alone  to  the  cottage. 

lie  made  three  trips  through  the 
rising  tidal  waters.  First  he  carried  a 
small  boy  to  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  forward  end  of  the  rope. 

Then,  w  ith  considerable  difficulty, 
assisted  two  women;  and  a  man  and 
another  bow  And  finally,  though 
almost  exhausted,  he  guided  the  en- 
tire group  along  the  all-important 
rope  lifeline  that  led  to  high  ground 
and  safety. 


helping  hands  The  spirit  of  service  of  telephone  men  and  women  is  shown  not 
oji/v  in  the  dramatic  situations  of  fire  and  flood  and  storm,  hut  in  the  evervdav 
a/fairs  of  life.  Thousands  of  times  every  day,  and  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night,  the  telephone  and  telephone  people  help  those  who  arc  ill  or  in  trouble 
or  confronted  by  some  occasion  that  needs  a  skilled  and  willing  hand,  just  having 
the  telephone  close  by  gives  a  fechng  of  security  and  of  being  close  to  people. 
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ANNOUNCING 


7he  ^Metropolitan  Opera  Record  Club 


A  UNIQUE  PLAN  OF  HOME  SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


7he  ^Metropolitan  Opera 


THROUGH  LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS 


rHis  exciting  new  cultural  venture  pro- 
poses in  time  to  make  available  to  opera- 
v-ers  the  full  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan 
oera  on  phonograph  records.  In  most  cases 
e  performances  will  be  abridged,  for  home 
tening,  to  the  length  of  one  LP  record.  The 
jeras  will  be  recorded  in  the  Metropolitan 
Dera  House  itself.  Members  will  be  able  to 
bscribe  to  a  series  of  four  records  of  their 
oice,  out  of  nine  to  twelve  offered  each 
ar,  just  as  they  might  subscribe  to  a  series 
operas  they  could  attend  at  the  Metropoli- 
i  Opera  House.  Jo  "Founding  ^Members  each 
zord  will  be  available  at  less  than  half  the 
st  of  an  orchestra  seat  at  the  Met. 
Because  of  the  recent  success  of  subscrip- 
n  record  clubs,  the  idea  of  this  new  project 
curred  independently  to  Metropolitan  Op- 
j  directors  and  to  the  Book-of-the-Month 
jb,  and  after  more  than  a  year  of  careful 
inning  the  two  organizations  have  decided 
pool  their  experience,  unique  in  their 
pective  fields.  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
11  be  responsible  for  the  business  side  of 
t  enterprise,  and  particularly  the  details  of 
ilfilling"  the  subscriptions.  The  Metropoli- 

I  Opera  will  devote  itself  entirely  to  the 
istic  aspects  of  the  enterprise. 

II  METROPOLITAN  OPERAS  WILL  BE 
ICLUDED  •  This  venture  will  beei  n  on  a 
I  dest  scale — nine  operas  in  the  first  twelve 
I  nths,  to  be  chosen  from  the  1955-56  sea- 
l's offerings  at  the  Metropolitan.  In  time 
t  grand  purpose  is  to  embrace  the  entire 
i  tropolitan  repertory:  the  standard  classics 
si  also  operas  newly  added  or  restored  each 
Jir  to  the  Metropolitan's  repertory.  In  short, 
t:  whole  wide  range  of  opera  will  gradually 
n  covered — Italian,  German,  French,  Rus- 
("i,  American. 

(ERAS  CAREFULLY  ABRIDGED  BY  THE  IYIET- 
IPOLITAN  ITSELF   •  One  of  the 

pfne  considerations  necessarily  is 
t'.keep  the  cost  to  subscribers  as 
Vj  as  possible.  For  that  reason, 
c  iplete  recordings  of  operas,  which 
*uld  require  more  than  one  disc, 
*  be  rare.  Actually,  record  com- 
plies and  radio  stations  have  found, 
i'the  case  of  many  operas,  that  a 
•I  roughly  satisfactory  performance  j 


for  home  listening  can  be  given  on  two  sides 
of  a  single  twelve-inch  long-playing  disc.  This 
will  provide  approximately  one  hour  of  music. 
In  the  case  of  very  long  operas — Die  'Meister- 
singer,  for  example — two  twelve-inch  discs 
will  be  required. 

A  MODERATE  PRICE  •  The  records  will  be 
high-fidelity  Vinylite  33l/3  R.P.M.  twelve-inch 
discs,  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  make 
them  the  very  finest  records  manufacturable. 
Jhe  price  to  subscribers  for  a  twelve-inch 
disc,  if  bought  singly,  will  be  $4.50.  When  an 
opera  is  presented  in  an  album  of  two  discs, 
the  price  will  be  $6.75.  (A  small  additional 
charge  will  be  made  in  each  case  for 
mailing  expense.)  These  prices,  it  will  be 
recognized  by  record  collectors,  are  lower 
than  those  of  many  opera  records  of  com- 
parable high  quality. 


FOUNDING  MEMBERS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  A 
PERMANENT  DISCOUNT 

Devoted  opera-lovers  who  will  want  to 
build  up  a  complete  library  of  Metropolitan 
Opera  records  will  do  most,  through  the  con- 
tinued regularity  of  their  buying,  to  estab- 
lish the  enterprise,  and  it  seems  proper  that 
some  special  privilege  should  be  provided 
for  them.  Consequently — 

Those  who  agree  to  accept  all  the  nine 
records  offered  in  the  first  year — the  first 
one  being  free — will  be  designated  as 
Founding  Members,  and  will  be  alloioed 
a  ten  per  cent  discount  on  every  record 
they  purchase,  not  only  in  the  first  year 
but  so  long  as  they  remain  members. 

In  succeeding  years,  if  the  Founding  Mem- 
ber continues,  he  may  buy  as  few  as  four 
records  each  year. 


DETAILS  ABOUT  SUBSCRIPTION  • 

Membership  will  entail  the  simple 
obligation  of  buying  four  records 
a  year,  except  with  Founding  Mem- 
bers (see  next  column). 

A  month  before  each  opera  is 
released,  an  announcement  will  be 
mailed  to  the  subscriber. 

If  he  wants  the  opera,  he  need  do 
nothing.  It  will  come  to  him  auto- 
matically on  a  shipping  date  deter- 
mined by  the  parcel  post  zone  in 
which  he  lives. 

Whenever  he  does  not  want  if,  he 
is  free  to  reject  it,  by  mailing  in  a 
Rejection  Form  which  will  always 
be  enclosed. 

If,  through  oversight,  he  fails 
to  send  in  the  Rejection  Form,  he 
is  free  to  return  the  record,  if  it 
is  sent  back  unplayed. 

A  bill  will  be  enclosed 
with  each  record,  and 
payment  can  be  made 
after  each  record  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  membership  maybe 
canceled  any  time  after 
the  subscriber  has  bought 
four  records. 


lire  jirst  record  FREE 

TO  THOSE  WHO  AGREE  TO  BUY  FOUR  REC- 
ORDS DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  .  SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES    TO    FOUNDING  MEMBERS 


Carmeru 


BY  GEORGES  BIZET 

Performed  under  the  direction  of  Max  Rudolf,  with 
Metropolitan  Opera  Artists,  Orchestra  and  Chorus 

33' 3  R.P.M. 

(an  abridoed  version  for  home  listening) 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  RECORD  CLUB 
A  Division  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc., 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  and  semi  me,  without  c  h  a  rge , 
the  first  recording.  Bizet's  Carmen.  I  agree  to  buy  four  other 
recordings  during  the  first  yeHr.  Kor  each  record  I  buy  I  will 
be  hilled  S4..V)  (plus  a  small  extra  charge  for  handling  and  ship- 
ping). I  may  rancel  the  subscription  any  time  after  huvlng  the 
fourth  record.  If  I  so  desire.  I  may  return  the  Introductory  Record 
within  30  days,  and  the  subscription  will  at  once  be  canceled. 

Mr.  1 

Mr*.  }  

H<M  ) 

Aititrrn*  


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Cir»  Zone  »Vo  Stale 

CHECK   HERE   IF  YOU  WISH   TO   ENROLL  AS 
FOUNDING    MEMBER    (See    details  above) 


□ 


4 

The  best 
is  yet  to  come ! 

Talk  about  cash  dividends  on  common 
stocks  and  we  certainly  think  that's 
true. 
Why? 

Well,  just  take  a  look  at  some  figures 
that  were  recently  released  by  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Last  year,  better  than  9  out  of  10  — 
or  982  out  of  the  1076  common  stocks 
listed  there  —  paid  cash  dividends. 

Those  dividends  totalled  exactly 
$7,488,028,780  ...  ran  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  ahead  of  1954  pay- 
ments— and  set  a  brand  new  record 
for  the  ninth  straight  year! 

Impressive? 

We  think  so,  of  course. 

But  that  still  doesn't  mean  you  can 
just  stick  in  your  thumb  and  pull  out 
a  plum.  An  ideal  stock  in  your  situa- 
tion might  easily  be  a  complete  misfit 
in  another. 

What  it  does  mean  is  that  there  are 
any  number  of  pretty  solid  opportuni- 
ties for  putting  your  extra  money  to 
work,  earning  a  current  return  of  4% 
or  5%  on  the  dollar. 

Which  stocks  should  you  buy? 

We'll  be  happy  to  have  our  Research 
Department  set  up  the  best  program 
it  can  to  meet  your  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Just  tell  us  a  bit  about  your  back- 
ground. The  risks  you  can  afford,  the 
rewards  you  seek. 

There's  no  charge  of  any  kind,  you're 
not  obligated  in  any  way. 

Simply  address  your  letter  to  — 

Walter  A.  Scholl 
Department  SW-26 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Ofjices  in  108  Cities 
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Indian  Country 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "The  Raid  on  the  Reservations" 
[March]  Dorothy  Van  tie  Mark  com- 
plains at  some  length  about  actions 
taken  by  the  federal  government  in  the 
field  of  Indian  affairs  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  main  these 
historical  criticisms  are  accurate.  .  .  . 

On  current  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  however,  she  is  not  ex- 
actly a  reliable  guide.  But  perhaps  this 
is  not  surprising  since  she  has  never 
been  in  touch  with  me  nor,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine,  with  any  member  of  the 
Bureau's  headquarters  staff.  .  .  . 

In  discussing  the  tragic  case  of  Ira 
Hayes  she  states:  "It  might  have  been 
different  if  the  Indian  Bureau  had  been 
more  interested  in  helping  an  Indian 
than  in  getting'  publicity  for  its  newly- 
launched  relocation  program." 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
lowest  blows  that  have  been  aimed  at 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  recent 
years.  Here  are  the  facts:  (1)  Ira  Hayes 
applied  lor  assistance  in  relocation,  on 
his  own  initiative,  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

(2)  Because  of  his  known  difficulties 
with  alcoholism,  he  was  advised  by  the 
Bureau  not  to  take  such  a  step  immedi- 
ately but  to  give  himself  a  "probationary 
period"    in    his    home  environment. 

(3)  Six  or  eight  months  later  he  re- 
ported a  successful  adjustment  and  was 
given   help   in  relocating   in  Chicago. 

(4)  At  no  time  did  the  Bureau  seek 
publicity  on  Hayes'  relocation,  either 
before  or  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago. 

I  (5)  While  he  was  in  Chicago,  the 
I  Bureau  made  numerous  attempts  to  help 
him,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  working 
|  out  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  (6)  Just 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote 
a  warm  and  friendly  letter  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bureau's  Chicago  relocation 
staff.  "I  still  like  Chicago,"  he  wrote. 
"To  make  out,  a  guy  has  to  watch  his 
drinking  and  not  drink  the  way  I  was. 
International  [Harvester  Company]  was 
pretty  nice  to  me.  Who  knows  I  might 
go  back  whenever  I  know  for  sure  that 
1  have  my  two  feet  on  the  ground." 

Mrs.  Van  de  Mark,  in  short,  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  energy  and  righteous  in- 
dignation in  tilting  at  windmills  and 
knocking  over  straw  men.  .  .  . 

Glenn  L.  Emmons 
Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Mis.  Van  de  Mark's  article  is  writu 
to   incite   emotions  rather   than  as 
thoughtful  analysis  of  Indian  problen 
This  Administration  has  requested 
Congress  an  appropriation  for  India! 
including  health,  of  SI 37  million.  T( 
years  ago  the  appropriation  was  on 
tenth  this  amount.  At  that  time  73 
per  cent  of  Indian  children  were  atten 
ing  school;  now  the  percent  is  86.5.  .  j 
This  Administration  holds  that  o 
government  is  built  on  the  freedom 
the  individual,  the  right  to  develop  ont 
capacities,  to  manage  one's  own  affaiL 
to  go  and  come  as  one  chooses,  and 
own  and  pass  on  property  to  one's  ch 
dren.  We  believe  segregation  is  wroi 
and  that  wardship  for  competent  peop 
is  repugnant  to  our  way  of  life.  .  .  j 

The  competency  bill,  referred  to 
the  article,  would  have,  under  law,  pi 
vided  one  way  for  an  Indian,  on  his  ov 
initiative,  to  end  his  status  as  a  ward.  .1 
Assistant  Secretary  D'Ewart  is  chargt 
as  one  "unsympathetic  toward  the  I 
dian  people  in  their  efforts  to  mainffl 
their  diminishing  land  base,"  but  r 
factual  data  whatsoever  are  presentd 
in  the  article  to  substantiate  this  stajj 
ment.  The  article  speaks  about  "puttir 
up  for  sale  whatever  might  be  l.ibelt 
'grazing  lands'  within  those  forests.  .  . 
No  such  proposal  was  ever  sponsort 
by  Mr.  D'Ewart  or  by  any  committt 
of  Congress  on  which  he  served.  Tl 
article  says:  "In  1953  Secretary  Mcfc 
denounced  D'Ewart  for  sponsorir 
giveaway  legislation.  Yet  two  years  latt 
he  put  him  in  charge  of  conserving  tl 
same  lands."  The  bill  referred  to  1 
HR  4023  and  had  nothing  to  do  wit 
Indian  lands. 

The  article  refers  to  House  Concu 
rent  Resolution  108.  If  those  who  3| 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tt 
American  Indian  would  get  House  R 
port  2680,  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Sessioi 
and  carefully  read  the  first  thirtee 
pages,  they  would  have  a  much  betti 
understanding  of  the  objectives  of 
Congress  in  adopting  Resolution  1<>8. 

Wesley  D'Ewak 
Ass't.  Sec'y.  of  the  Interk 
Washington,  D.  ( 

Bodi  Mr.  D'Ewart  and  Mr.  Emmor 
have  sidestepped  the  main  issue,  th 
former  by  accenting  his  own  record,  th 
latter  by  denouncing  the  Ira  Hayt 
story. 

HR  1023  has  nothing  directly  to  d 
with  Indian  lands.  My  point  was  tha 
the  raid  on  Indian  lands  was  part  of  th 
Administration  raid  on  public  lands.  .  • 

Mr.  D'Ewart's  letter  is  an  examp 


Just  $2.95...puts  you  in  the  select  circle 


mtCMKM  kit*. 


Treawurv 
of 
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start  your 
Marboro  Book  Club 
membership  with 


any  3  for  $295 


This  is  no  ordinary  offer. 

Never  before  have  current  titles  of  such  distinction  been  made  available  at  so 
low  a  price.  The  very  same  original  publishers'  editions  are  on  sale  at  book- 
stores today  for  up  to  $15.00  apiece. 

But,  of  course,  this  is  no  ordinary  book  club. 

The  marboro  book  club  was  established  for  the  select  circle  of  readers  who 
know:what  they  want  without  reference'to'best  seller  lists,  marboro  members 
are  men  and  women  who  love  good  books,  can't  get  enough  of  them,  can't  do 
without  them.  In  short,  people  who  buy  so  many  books  (and  want  so  many 
more)  that  today's  high  cost  of  reading  is  a  decided  problem  to  them. 

Like  a  cooperative,  which  in  many  ways  it  resembles,  the  marboro  book 
club  makes  it  possible  for  these  discerning  readers  to  join  with  others  of 
similar  tastes  in  getting  the  books  they  really  want  at  prices  they  can  really 
afford.  With  each  four  selections  (or  alternates)  accepted,  marboro  members 
also  receive  a  superlative  bonus  volume  at  no  additional  charge.  They  soon 
find  that  savings  average  more  than  50%  on  the  self-same  books  they  would 
have  purchased  at  regular  prices. 

Remember,  if  you  become  a  marboro  member  now,  you  may  take  any 
three  of  the  books  shown  for  only  $2.95.  Mail  the  application  form  today 
while  this  exceptional  offer  lasts. 


HOOSE  ANY  3  BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  $2.95  (PUBLISHERS'  PRICES  UP  TO  $35.00)  WITH  MEMBERSHIP 


I  THE  SEARCH  WITHIN.  By  Theodor 
;  teik.  The  inner  experiences  of  one 
I  f  the  foremost  psychoanalysts  of  our 

■  ime  revealed  in  selections  from  his 
1  Published  and  unpublished  works. 
■Over  650  pages.        List  Price  7.50 

■ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  ARTS. 
■Edited  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes  and 
■Harry  G.  Schrickel.  Comprehensive 
■Jurvey  of  all  the  arts  of  all  times  and 
■places  —  architecture,  dance,  sculp- 
■lure,  music,  aim,  drama,  literature. 

■  He.  1064  pages.       list  Price  10.00 

CiALLET  IN  ACTION.  By  Walter 

■  Terry,  with  Introd.  by  George  Bal- 

•  bnchlne.  120  pages  of  breath-taking 
I  Dhotography  by  Paul  Himmel  dy- 
namically capture  the  visual  beauty 

•  Und  excitement  of  the  dance.  Hand- 
I  |iome  loy4"  x  11%''  book. 

List  Price  10.00 

C  CALL  TO  HONOR.  The  war  memoirs 
>f  General  Charles  de  Gaulle.  "The 
.hronicie  of  a  passion;  the  autobiog- 
raphy or  a  will;  the  self-portrait  of 
in  eiiled  prophet."  —  The  Atlantic. 

lilt  Price  5.00 


□  DESIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE.  By 

Fritz  Kahn.  One  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  books 
about  the  strange  new  universe  un- 
covered by  science.  150  illustrations. 
373  pages,  7"  x  10".  List  Price  5.00 

□  A  TRAIN  OF  POWDER.  By  Rebecca 
West.  Six  essays  on  fascinating 
courtroom  trials  "which  combine  the 
allure  of  the  detective  story  with  the 
insight  of  a  penetrating  treatise  on 
moral3  and  politics." — Charles  Rolo. 
The  Atlantic.  List  Price  3.75 

□  FIVE  NOVELS  OF  ALBERTO 
MORAVIA.  Introd.  by  Charles  J. 
Rolo.  More  than  1200  pages  of  pene- 
trating fiction — Mistaken  Ambitions. 
Agostino.  Luca,  Conjugal  Love,  and 
A  Ghost  at  Noon.       List  Price  6.50 

O  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  SCI- 
ENCE. By  F.  Sherwood  Taylor.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  fascinating 
growth  of  science  from  Ancient  Egypt 
to  the  present.  Beautiful  cloth  bound 
7%"  x  10"  volume.     lisf  Price  5.00 


□  THE    LIVING    STAGE.    By  K. 

Macgouan  and  W.  Melnitz.  This 
fabulous  treasury  of  world  theatro 
presents  the  rich  panorama  of  man- 
kind's activities  in  drama  since 
primitive  times.  Over  250  illustra- 
tions, 543  pages.       List  Price  8.00 

□  MAN'S  EMERGING  MIND.  By 

N.  J.  Berrill.  Traces  the  growth  of 
human  culture  through  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  to  the  present  day.  his- 
torically and  archeologically.  "De- 
lightful and  rewarding"  —  Ashley 
Montagu,  New  York  Times. 

(iff  Price  4.00 

□  SEVEN  BY  COLETTE.  Her  most  pop- 
ular novels  —  Gigl.  Cherl,  Last  of 
Cherl.  The  Vagabond.  My  Mother's 
House.  Chance  Acquaintances  and 
The  Cat — all  in  one  attractive  vol- 
ume. Introduction  by  Janet  Planner. 
'JHO  pages.  list  Price  6.50 

□  TREASURY  OF  PHI  LOSOPHY.  Edited 
by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  The  wisdom  of 
the  ages  In  carefully  chosen  excerpts 
from  writings  of  375  great  thinkers. 
1280  pages.  list  Price  15.00 


MAItlKOIlO   IKOOK  < XUB 

222  Fourfh  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 

Enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Marboro  Book  Club.  Please 
send  me  the  THREE  books  checked  at  the  left  and  bill  me 
only  $2.95  plus  shipping  charges  for  all  three.  Forthcom- 
ing selections  and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  a 
monthly  Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline  any  book 
simply  by  returning  the  printed  form  always  provided.  I 
agree  to  buy  as  few  as  four  additional  books  (selections 
or  alternates)  at  the  reduced  Member's  Price  during  the 
next  twelve  months;  and  I  may  resign  ut  any  time  there- 
after. I  will  receive  a  free  BONUS  BOOK  for  every  four 
additional  books  I  accept. 

Nome  


Address. 


City. 


_Zone_ 


_Stote_ 
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Memberships  accepted  only  from  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  Canada.  (Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada.) 

GUARANTEE:  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  this 
CHABTEK  MEMBERSHIP  OFFER,  you  may  return  the 
books  within  7  days  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Canadian  Pacific  presents  Canada's  spectacular 
panorama  from  ^  fawfan 


Ride  a  Scenic  Dome  like  this  aboard  THE  CANADIAN  at  no  extra  fare. 


Your  trip  of  a  lifetime  via  Banff  and 
Lake  Louise  aboard  Canada's  only 
Scenic  Dome  streamliner. 

Take  your  meals  in  a  Deluxe  Dining 
Room  Car  or  the  informal  Skyline 
Coffee  Shop.  Relax  in  an  intimate 
Mural  Lounge  or  a  beautifully  ap- 
pointed Observation  Lounge. 

Coach  seats  aboard  THE  CANADIAN 
are  reserved.  These  spacious  coaches 


feature  reclining  seats  with  full-length 
leg  rests  and  adjustable  head  rests. 

In  daily  service  between  Montreal 
and  Vancouver  and  Toronto  and  Van- 
couver, THE  CANADIAN  offers  coach, 
tourist  and  first  class  accommodations. 

For  complete  details  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  agent  now  or  contact 
Canadian  Pacific  in  principal  cities  in 
the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 


LETTERS 

of  Interior's  double  talk.  Take  the  thi 
paragraph: 

"Our  government  is  built  on  freedo 
of  the  individual"— but  Indians  a 
shackled  by  ignorance  and  poverty  ai 
one  of  the  most  treasured  Americ; 
rights,  representation  by  counsel  of  on< 
own  choice,  is  denied  them. 

"The  right  to  develop  one's  own  ( 
pacities"— but  BIA  writes  "We  recoi 
mend  this  not  be  enacted"  on  eve 
tribal  rehabilitation  bill. 

"The  right  to  manage  one's  own  ; 
fairs"— but  Indians  are  not  allowed 
manage  their  own  tribal  funds.  .  .  . 

"To  come  and  go  as  one  chooses" 
but  Indians  must  relocate  because  tq 
have  no  choice,  and  most  who  want 
return  home  are  unable  to  do  so. 

"To  own  and  pass  on  property 
one's  children"— but  Indians  have 
ready  lost  two-thirds  of  their  reservatir 
lands,  and  two-thirds  of  the  remain! 
one-third  are  now  used  by  non-India 
for  reasons  that  refute  the  beautif 
statements  of  Interior  philosophy.  .  . 

The  increased  appropriation  for  I 
dians  is  not  surprising;  historically,  eai; 
Bureau  period  of  "working  itself  out 
the  Indian  business"  is  followed  by  1 
creased  appropriations  to  pick  up  tl 
pieces.  Increase  in  school  enrol  line 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  Navaho  drive,  a 
plemented  by  BIA  to  the  extent  of  sui 
impermanent  school  structures  as  tra 
ers  and  Quonset  huts. 

Requests  for  information  from  tl 
BIA  or  Interior  bring  only  official  pofl 
statements  and  copies  of  Commission 
Emmons'  Estes  Park  speech  of  Ju 
1955.  .  .  .  Under  this  tight-lipped  A 
ministration  one  must  go  for  actura 
information  to  Congressmen,  to  Inl 
rior's  Executive  Communications  ai 
accompanying  letters,  to  Indian  bil 
hearings  on  the  bills,  court  decisis 
agency  directives,  and  the  Indians  thei 
selves.  This  I  have  done. 

Dorothy  Van  de  Mai' 
Chicago.  I 

.  .  .  The  public  should  be  made  awa 
that  the  reform  in  Indian  admin isti 
lion  that  began  under  Coolidge  ai 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Ron 
velt  era  has  been  set  in  reverse.  It 
my  considered  judgment  as  an  h 
torian  that  only  twice  before— duri! 
the  forced  removals  of  the  1830s  and  t 
liquidation  of  tribes  that  followed  t! 
General  Allotment  Act  of  1887-ha 
the  Indians  been  so  seriously  menace 
I  am  glad  Mrs.  Van  de  Mark  pointi 
out  the  danger  in  Wesley  D'Ewa* 
appointment.  The  Indians  found  hi 
opposed  to  their  interests  when  he  was, 
member  of  Congress  and  managed  to  ( 
feat  his  competency  bill.  But  they  hi 
to  watch  in  helpless  frustration  his  WO 
on  the  subcommittee  that 
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continue,  for  as  short  or  as  long  a 
time  as  you  please.  If,  however,  the 
idea  of  these  musical  program  notes, 
after  the  demonstration,  does  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations,  you 
may  cancel  immediately. 
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Why  the  Premier  of  Japan 
reads  The  Reader's  Digest 


"In  this  age  of  stresses,  the 
work  of  The  Readers  Digest, 
of  which  I  am  an  avid  reader, 
is  of  great  significance.  The 
Digest  follows  the  remarkable 
method  of  publishing  the  same 
articles  simultaneously  in  all 
parts  ofthecivilizedivorld,  and, 
by  so  doing,  it  is  perceptively 
deepening  the  mutual  feelings 
of  concern  and  good  will  among 
different  peoples.  I  earnestly 
wish  for  its  further  broad  devel- 
opment in  this  difficult  world.'''' 

Ichiro  Hatoyama, 
Premier  of  Japan 
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their  situation  .  .  ,  and  published  .  . 
the  notorious  House  Report  2680.  .  . 

Angie  Deb 
Marshall,  Okl; 

.  .  .  One  thing  in  Mrs.  Van  de  Mark 
relating  of  the  Ira  Hayes  story  is  nc 
true.  I  was  in  the  Chicago  Relocatio 
office  at  the  time,  and  we  realized  ths 
if  Ira  were  to  "make  a  new  start"  h 
would  have  to  come  to  Chicago  unar 
nounced  and  be  treated  like  any  othe 
voluntary  relocatee.  Unfortunately  tfi 
American  Indian  Club  thought  othe 
wise.  This  club  and  not  the  Relocatio 
Office  arranged  for  the  publicity  at  th 
LaSalle  Street  Station.  .  .  . 

I  am  really  glad  to  learn  that  final] 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Ii 
dians  has  a  constructive  plan.  When 
was  an  active  member  of  that  organiz; 
don  it  seems  to  me  that  their  on] 
efforts  were  directed  toward  destructiv 
criticism  of  everything  the  Bureau  ws 
trying  to  do.  .  .  .  Peter  F.  \\jA& 

San  Francisco,  Cali 

Dorothy  Van  de  Mark's  article  w; 
good  and  timely.  ...  I  can  positive! 
assure  her  and  her  readers  that  the  sam 
procedure  is  very  evident  right  here  o 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation. 

Elmer  Roy  Nelso 
Bickleton,  Was! 

On  page  51  of  your  March  issue 
says:  "The  Yakimas  declared  themsejg 
in  favor  of  the  move  [termination].  . 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  mistake  since  th 
Yakimas  have  not  approved  nor  do  the 
advocate  termination  of  the  Yakim 
Reservation.  .  .  . 

George  Umtuch,  Chairma 
Yakima  General  Counc 
Toppenish,  Was 

We  need  some  hard-hitting  person  t 
do  for  our  Indians  what  Bernard  Di 
Voto  (and  how  his  readers  miss  himli 
did  for  the  public  domain.  So  I  was  d 
lighted  with  "The  Raid  on  the  Reserv; 
tions."   I   know  from   experience  th 
truth  of  Mrs.  Van  de  Mark's  statement  < 
For  sixteen  years  prior  to  1918  I  serve  I 
as  clerk  in  the  Indian  Field  Service  an 
was   forced    to    help    implement  th 
iniquitous  policy  of  the  Indian  Burea 
B.C.   (before  Collier)    in  allotting  Ii  j 
dian  land  to  whites.  From  1911  to  191: 
1  was  at  Pima  Agency.  The  Coolidg 
Dam  had  yet  to  be  built,  but  I  foun 
lire  Pimas  near  starvation  due  to  d 
version  of  the  water  of  the  Gila  Rive; 

Mrs.  Fstelle  Aubrey  Brow 
Tucson.  Ari 

As  a  working  editor  who  has  lived  i 
Arizona  for  thirty-two  years,  I  am  na  j 
urally  interested  in  "The  Raid  on  th 
Reservations."  As  far  as  Arizona  goe 
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"A  superb  job  .  .  .  funny,  engaging  and  tol- 
erantly mellow.  If  you  miss  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Frank  Skeffington,  you  will 
miss  some  of  the  best  reading  in  current 
fiction.  Skeffington  is  a  triumph." 

 ORVILLE  PRESCOTT,  N.  X  TilttCS 

"The   bristling,   flamboyant  saga   of  the 

decline  and  fall  of  the  big  city  boss.  .  .  . 
O'Connor  makes  his  novel  .  .  .  ripple  with 
Irish  fancy."  — Time  Magazine 

"Probably  the  funniest  book  in  a  decade. 

Here  after  a  century  of  trying  is  the  first 
successful  Irish-American  novel." 

 JOHNV.  KELLEHER, 

jV.  y.  Times  Sunday  Book  Review 

"Riotously  funny,  acute,  tolerant.  A  triumph 
of  style.  I  commend  The  Last  Hurrah  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  read  large,  gener- 
ous-minded fiction.  It's  a  perfectly  swell 

job."   HOW  ARD  MUMFORD  JONES, 

Saturday  Review 


"A  story  full  of  warmth  and  humor.  ...  A 

resounding  success  —  vigorous,  amusing, 
and  brilliantly  observed." 

— charles  rolo,  The  Atlantic 

"One  of  the  finest  American  novels  I  have 
read  in  some  time.  A  first-rate  work  that 
will  prove  a  lasting  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican fiction." 

 JAMES  T.  FARRELL,        V.  Vost 

"The  most  authentic  and  entertaining  novel 
of  the  year.  The  style  is  perfect  and  the 
story  itself  is  fascinating." 

 HARRSIO.M  SMITH, 

Saturday  Review  Syndicate 

"A  big,  complex,  character-filled,  subtle 
and  exciting  book.  A  masterly  portrait,  an 
absorbing  narrative,  a  grand  performance." 

 JOHN  K.  HUTCHENS, 

JV.  y.  Herald  Tribune 
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europe 
and  platypuses, 
too!, . 

If  you  are  going  to  Europe,  you  ought 
to  think  about  coming  home  the 
interesting  way,  via  the  Middle  East, 
Australia  (where  platypuses  are),  the 
South  Seas.  It  doesn't  cost  all  that 
much  more,  and  think  of  what  you'll  see! 
Catch  a  Qantas  Super  Constellation  in, 
say,  London  or  Rome,  and  fly  in 
admirable  comfort  on  through  to 
San  Francisco.  In  the  process  you  will 
have  gone  around  the  world.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  this  or  other 
Qantas  flights,  First  Class  and  Tourist, 
across  the  world  to  five  continents. 


AUSTRALIA'S    OVERSEAS  AIRLINE 


no  raid  is  taking  place.  When  the  cattle- 
men tried  to  divest  the  forest  service  of 
what  are  called  nonforest  grazing  lands, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  oppose  that  plan 
with  everything  1  could.  Later  in  Wash- 
ington it  was  my  happy  experience  to 
work  with  Mr.  DeVoto  in  preventing 
some  Wyoming  raiders  from  having 
their  way. 

The  unfortunate  fact  about  the  ar- 
ticle is  that  the  big  raids  have  already 
taken  place. 

Secondly  the  author  assumes  that  if  in 
some  way  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  let  the  Indians  develop  their  reser- 
vations, they  will  be  all  right.  Take  the 
Pima  Reservation  she  mentions.  The 
Japanese  who  occupied  the  concentra- 
tion camp  there  during  the  war  made 
that  reservation  bloom.  The  Pima  In- 
dians farm  it  lazily.  II  it  were  brought 
into  full  production  it  could  not  begin 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  Pimas. 

The  Papago  Reservation  near  Tucson 
is  for  the  most  part  a  semi-arid  grazing 
area,  good  only  for  growing  livestock. 
There  are  7.500  Papagos  and  their  num.- 
bers  are  increasing.  They  will  have  to 
look  elseivhere  for  support.  .  .  .  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Apache  Reservation. 
.  .  .  It  is  already  taking  place  on  the 
Nayaho  Reservation.  .  .  . 

The  status  of  the  Indians  will  not  be 
improved  until  education  is  carried  to 
them  on  the  reservations.  Personally  I 
think  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  them  as  good  American  citizens, 
and  only  incidentally  as  Papagos, 
Apaches,  etc. 

William  R.  Mathews,  Editor 
The  Arizona  Daily  Star 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dulles  and  Goa 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  strong  comments  on  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Dulles  and  Dr.  Paulo 
Cunha  on  the  policy  of  Portugal  ["The 
Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  March]  were  pub- 
lished yesterday  prominently  in  the 
Hindu  ol  Madras  and  all  Hindus  are 
glad  at  your  frankness  and  I  send  our 
thanks  to  you.  But  we  are  sorry  to 
note  that  you  are  annoyed  at  "the  ec- 
static way  in  which  the  Hindus  wel- 
comed their  Russian  visitors." 

We  are  surprised  at  the  anger  of 
Americans  who  belong  to  a  Christian 
nation,  which  follows  the  Lord  Jesus' 
teachings  of  "loving  one's  enemies,"  for 
the  reception  given  to  the  Russian 
leaders  who  came  as  our  "guests."  .  .  . 
Though  Russia  has  been  on  India's 
borders  for  centuries  it  has  never  done 
harm  to  this  ancient  country  either  by 
trespassing  on  its  borders  or  by  helping 
any  ol   its  enemies.   We  cannot  forget 


that  America  is  arming  Pakistan,  and 
only  on  account  of  its  confidence  in  the 
support  of  Americans  it  is  trespassing  on 
the  borders  of  India  by  land  and  by 
air.  America  knows  that  India  is  rooted 
in  democratic  principles  imitating  the 
U.S.A.  But  America  is  supporting  Pak- 
istan and  Portugal  though  the  policies 
and  principles  of  both  countries  are  in 
the  mire  of  undemocratic  attitude,  as  is 
seen  from  Pakistan  driving  away  its 
own  Hindu  citizens  from  East  Pakistan 
and  Portugal  shooting  down  unarmed 
and  peaceful  persons  in  Goa.  .  .  . 

S.  R.  Narayana  A  war 
The  Nilgiris,  India 

Far  be  it  from  you  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Dulles  ever  has  a  gt>od  reason  for  any- 
thing he  does,  but  it  is  just  possible  the 
old  boy  knew  the  score  on  Goa. 

Eire  Goanese  people  want  no  part  of 
Nehru's  Utopia.  It  is  a  strange  fact  of 
Portuguese  history  that  the  Portuguese, 
unlike  the  British.  Dutch.  French,  and 
other  Europeans,  have  always  been 
good  colonizers.  They  immediately  set 
about  to  civilize  and  nationalize  natives 
of  any  land  they  occupied.  In  the  400- 
odd  years  they've  been  in  Goa  the  peo- 
ple there  have  almost  from  the  start  re- 
garded themselves  as  Portuguese.  .  .  . 

II  the  price  of  friendship  with  India 
is  to  hate  everyone  the  Indians  hate, 
it  ain't  worth  it.  E.  L.  Sitton 

Fort   Worth,  Tex. 

Young  Gesells 

To  the  Editors: 

Helen  Puner  in  "Gesell's  Children 
Grow  Up"  [March]  has  relieved  me  of 
a  minor  emotional  burden.  A  confirmed 
Freudian,  I  have  long  felt  defensive 
about  the  fact  that  when  my  children's 
behavior  is  puzzling.  I  turn  first  to 
Gesell.  What  I  look  lor  is  a  description 
of  the  behavior,  and,  usually  finding  it, 
I  am  reassured  that  it  is  typical  of  a 
developmental  age.  When  I  want  an 
explanation  of  behavior  I  look  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  value 
of  Gesell's  research  should  be  judged 
by  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  been 
put  by  overanxious  parents  and  over- 
zealous  nursery-school  teachers  who  have 
distorted  his  behavior  norms  into  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  children's  adecpiacy. 

Alta  Colon kr 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Gesell  gives  us  data  on  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  "culture  that 
is  too  meddlesome  and  too  emotional." 

Will  someone  please  give  us  sonic 
data  on  children  who  have  been  "guided 
with  a  light  hand"? 

Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Ely 
Paris,  Ohio 
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Remembrance  in  a  High  Valley 

AL  I  T  T  L  E  later  this  spring,  when  the 
snow  melts  in  the  passes  of  the  Bitterroot 
mountains,  the  ashes  of  Bernard  DeVoto  will 
be  scattered  along  the  Lochsa  River  near  the 
border  between  Idaho  and  Montana.  He  loved 
the  American  land— all  of  it— with  a  passion 
which  channeled  the  whole  course  of  his  life; 
he  knew  it  from  one  coast  to  another  as  few 
Americans  ever  have;  and  this  was  the  stretch 
of  country  he  loved  best. 

It  is  a  rough,  lonely  place,  majestic  with  his- 
tory. Here  Lewis  and  Clark  came  closest  to 
disaster,  in  what  one  member  of  their  party 
called  "the  most  terrible  mountains  I  ever  be- 
held." Here  they  finally  stumbled  upon  the 
Lolo  Trail,  which  led  them  across  the  continent 
—and  thus  stretched  the  nation  to  the  Pacific. 
Through  this  maze  of  timbered  ridges  DeVoto 
traced  their  path,  mile  by  mile,  as  he  did  his 
field  work  for  the  classic  history  of  the  greatest 
of  American  explorations.  Here  he  found  his 
"days  of  well-being  and  content  ...  on  the  Lolo 
and  the  Lochsa  which  since  fate  vouchsafed  them 
to  you  it  can  never  take  away."  One  of  his  last 
wishes  was  that  his  ashes  should  be  brought  back 
to  this  valley;  they  have  been  waiting  for  the 
spring,  in  a  Forest  Service  vault  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
where  he  was  born. 

Today  this  stretch  of  wilderness  lies  within 
the  Clearwater  National  Forest.  One  of  li is 
friends  who  traveled  it  with  him— Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  of  Oregon— has  asked  Con- 
gress to  change  its  name  to  the  Bernard  DeVoto 
National  Forest.  Already  his  suggestion  has  en- 
countered angry  opposition. 

For  DeVoto  was,  in  Neuberger's  phrase,  "the 
most  illustrious  conservationist  who  has  lived 
in  modern  times."  For  twenty  years  he  waged 
his  battle— in  these  pages  and  elseAvhere— to  save 
the  remnants  of  our  national  heritage.  Time 
and  again  he  blocked  the  schemes  of  greedy  men 
to  seize  and  despoil  the  forests,  parks,  game 
refuges,  and  wilderness  areas  which  belong  to 
all  of  n-.,  and  which  give  our  country  its  unique 
grandeur. 


So  he  made  enemies.  Many  of  them  call  the" 
selves  "conservatives"— a  curious  abuse  of  la 
guage,  since  it  is  they  who  want  to  change  and 
destroy;  and  they  could  not  recognize  in  DeVoto 
the  true  conservative:  the  man  who  wanted  to 
conserve  not  only  the  primeval  loveliness  of  the 
American  land,  but  also  the  American  spirit 
which  needs  such  places  to  survive.  (He  be- 
lieved, with  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  soul 
shrivels  when  it  is  crowded  in  noise  and  ugliness, 
and  that  patriots  grow  best  where  it  is  open 
and  green  and  quiet.)  Even  in  Congress  there 
are  men— Senator  Herman  Welker  of  Idaho  is 
one  of  them— who  detest  the  idea  of  a  memorial 
to  any  conservationist,  and  especially  to  DeVoto. 
This  would  have  delighted  DeVoto:  he  thought 
a  man  could  be  measured  by  the  kind  of  enemies 
he  makes. 

Since  his  death  last  November  many  readers 
of  Harper's  have  asked  how  thev  could  best  ex- 
press their  affection  and  sense  of  loss.  Senator 
Neuberger  has  offered  one  opportunity.  Per- 
haps such  friends  will  want  to  let  their  own 
Senators  and  Congressmen  know  how  they  feel 
about  the  proposal  to  designate  DeVoto's  fa- 
vorite national  forest  as  his  memorial. 

But  they  can  do  another  thing  which  Bernard 
DeVoto  would  have  valued  far  more. 

Bill  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Lewiston,  Idaho, 
Morning  Tribune,  summed  it  up  like  this: 

"DeVoto  loved  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
Lochsa  more  than  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 
He  was  more  interested  in  the  forest  itself  than 
in  its  nomenclature.  .  .  .  He  worked  and  fought 
for  principles,  not  for  money  or  fame.  He  was 
not  as  concerned  about  what  people  thought 
of  him  as  he  was  about  what  they  thought  of 
National  Forests  and  National  Parks." 

And  Mr.  Johnston  set  down  his  personal 
pledge  "to  the  memory  of  a  dedicated  man"  10 
"fight  as  he  did  for  the  forest  itself." 

That  kind  of  enlistment  is  the  remembrance 
which  DeVoto  would  have  appreciated  most. 
The  fight  isn't  over.  (A  communique  from  the 
front,  by  Warren  Unna,  appears  on  page  29.) 
There  are  still  people,  plenty  of  them,  who  be- 


PnniP  PIPKFIVIRAPKPP  c'ia'rman  °^  me  board,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  dean  of  the  air  transportat ion  industry,  is  an 
.  uUUIL  rxlUlXLlN  DHUlALrX  inspiration  to  all  Americans  as  World  War  I"Ace  of  Aces"-again  as  World  War  II  hero. 


THE  MIRACLES  THAT  FREEDOM  WORKS 


"/t  is  America  s  mission  to  shoiv  the  ivorld  what 
free  men  can  accomplish.  For  instance,  our  incredible 
progress  in  aviation  is  powerful  proof  of  the 
practical  miracles  that  free  men,  competing  in  a 
free  enterprise  system,  can  produce." 

"Progress  like  this  is  the  very  essence  of  America.  Every 
individual,  every  industry  contributes  to  it.  Look  at  what  our 
oilmen  have  done:  The  gasoline  that  'powered'  my  Spad 
fighter  in  World  War  I  would  stall  today's  cars  and  wouldn't 
even  turn  a  propeller  on  a  modern  airliner! 

"No  one  man  or  company  could  improve  fuels  so  much— 
so  fast.  It  takes  the  research  of  many  men  in  many  oil  com- 
panies—all competing  in  the  search  for  a  better  product  at 
less  cost  for  more  people. 

"When  World  War  II  came,  oilmen  were  ready.  Long  before 
the  need  existed,  U.S.  oil  companies,  competing  with  each 
other,  had  invested  millions  learning  how  to  mass  produce 


100  octane  gasoline.  And  this  powerful  gasoline,  which  the 
Germans  never  had  in  quantity,  was  one  key  to  victory. 

"As  long  as  our  competitive  system  stays  free  and  healthy, 
oilmen  will  meet  the  next  challenge,  too.  By  1959,  they'll  be 
ready  with  the  vast  supplies  of  special  fuels  needed  for  our 
new  fleets  of  jet  airliners  which  will  take  you  from  New  York 
to  Florida  in  2  hours  and  around  the  world  in  40  hours. 

"We  must  guard  (his  freedom  of  competition  well.  Ameri- 
ca's  leadership  in  the  je|  age  will  grow  out  of  our  freedom  of 
competitive  enterprise,  created  by  the  free  people  of  this 
country  to  keep  \meriea  growing,  secure  and  strong.  Remem- 
ber, only  the  strong  can  be  free." 
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1956  SUNLANE  VACATION  CRUISES 

TA  1?TTU  (XDV  '  •  •  round  trip  as  little  as  $520 
1U  JLUllUrij    cabin  class  or  $670 first  class! 


TWENTY  DAYS  ROUND  TRIP  FROM  NEW  YORK!  See  3,  4,  5 

or  6  of  these  exotic  ports:  Lisbon,  Casablanca,  Cadiz, 
Algeciras,  Algiers,  Barcelona,  Cannes,  Palma  de  Majorca, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Messina. 

IT'S  THE  PERFECT  PLAN  FOR  A  PERFECT  VACATION!  You 

eat,  sleep,  live,  play  aboard  your  floating  hotel,  complete 
with  outdoor  swimming  pools,  individual  air  conditioning 
in  every  room. 

You  enjoy  fine  cruise  entertainment,  dine  on  food  that's 
unsurpassed  at  sea  or  ashore.  You  dance  to  professional 
orchestras,  see  first-run  movies,  all  as  part  of  your  Sunlane 
Cruise,  of  course.  At  the  same  time  you'll  see  .  .  . 

WONDERFUL,  GLAMOROUS  PORTS 
OF  EUROPE,  AFRICA 

Three,  four,  five  or  six  (depending  on  the  cruise  you 
choose)  of  the  most  colorful,  romantic  ports  in  the  world 
will  be  on  your  visiting  list.  And  there's  no  need  to  spend 


Box  int.  AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  more  information  and  illustrated  literature 

on  20-day  Sunlane  Cruises  to  Europe. 

Name  
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My  Travel  Agent  is. 


a  single  night  away  from  the  ship  but,  if  you're  so  in- 
clined, there  are  endless  possibilities  for  side-trips. 

ATTENTION!  EUROPEAN  TRAVELERS 
ON  EXTENDED  VISIT: 

Enjoy  the  cruise  ports  en  route  to  Europe  . . .  return 
_  on  a  later  sailing  of  these  regularly  scheduled  liners.  _ 


There  will  be  nine  Sunlane  Cruises  this  year,  timed  for 
the  Mediterranean's  glorious  late  Summer  and  Fall,  the 
season  many  Europeans  choose  to  vacation  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

WEATHER! 

Sunlane  Cruises  will  leave  New  York  September  13  and 
22,  October  5,  15,  27,  November  7,  19,  29  and  Decem- 
ber 13. 

The  weather  at  sea,  on  American  Export's  Sunlane  to 
Europe,  is  warmer  even  in  November  than  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  in  May,  and  the  earlier  months  are  just  as 
mild:  September  on  the  Sunlane  averages  a  gentle  73°. 

Choose  the  ports  that  fascinate  you  most  and  see  your 
Travel  Agent.  For  a  colorful  brochure  about  the  cruises 
and  about  the  great  Independence  and  Constitution,  use 
the  coupon. 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

39  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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lieve  that  beauty  is  waste  .  .  .  that  a  tree  is 
worthless  until  it  is  chopped  down  and  con- 
verted, for  cash,  into  comic  books  and  beer 
cartons  .  .  .  that  it  is  foolish  sentimentality  to 
try  to  save  a  piece  of  America  for  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  So  long  as  they  infest  the  land, 
the  battle  for  conservation  will  have  to  go  on, 
and  recruits  for  the  DeVoto  Memorial  Battalion 
will  still  be  needed. 

COME  as  you  are.  The  nice  thing  about 
this  particular  scrap  is  that  you  can  pitch 
into  it  any  time,  any  place.  Chances  are  that 
in  your  own  town,  at  this  very  hour,  somebody 
is  getting  ready  to  bulldoze  away  one  of  the 
few  remaining  meadows  or  patches  of  woods. 
Thev  will  do  it  in  the  name  of  Progress— a  con- 
venient word  to  cover  the  prefabricated  slums- 
of-tomorrow.  the  asphalt  parking  lots,  the  end- 
less concrete  scabs  of  the  new  highways.  They 
can  nearly  always  prove— to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  City  Council,  dominated  as  it  usually  is  by 
real-estate  men— that  we  can't  afford  to  leave  a 
little  open  space  here  and  there.  Nobody  can 
make  a  dime  out  of  "idle'"  land;  so  a  strip  of 
greenery  is  a  luxury  the  taxpayers  will  never 
stand  for.  After  all,  nobody  will  ever  enjoy  it 
except  the  taxpayers,  and  their  children,  and 
their  Grandchildren. 

o 

The  end  result  of  this  variety  of  Progress  is 
the  Bronx.  It  is  nearly  all  of  eastern  New 
Jersey.  It  is  the  West  Side  of  Chicago.  It  is 
Hamtramck.  It  is  U.  S.  1  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  It  is  the  cut-over  slopes  of  the 
Cascades,  and  the  stinking,  septic  rivers  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  Lake  George  and 
Joliet  and  Gary,  Indiana.  It  is  the  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  flaking  stucco  shanties  which 
disfigure  Southern  California.  It  is  the  hideous 
eczema,  creeping  out  like  a  Wave  of  the  Future, 
from  every  metropolitan  center— what  DeVoto 
once  described  as  "an  uninterrupted  eyesore  of 
drive-ins,  diners,  souvenir  stands,  purulent 
amusement  parks,  cheapjack  restaurants  .  .  . 
a  jerry-built,  neon-lighted,  overpopulated  slum." 

Give  us  a  few  more  decades,  and  most  of  the 
United  States  accessible  by  auto  quite  possibly 
will  look  the  same  way— and  by  that  time  the 
ruination  of  a  once-splendid  continent  will  have 
gone  so  far  that  no  remedy  is  possible.  If  you 
don't  want  to  live  in  that  kind  of  America— if 
you  are  not  willing  to  hand  the  country  over  to 
your  grandchildren  in  that  shape— then  you  are 
a  conservationist;  and  you  have  your  work  cut 
out  for  you. 

It  is  not  pleasant  work.  It  requires  you  to 
make  a  nuisance  of  yourself  before  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  the  Zoning  Commission.  It 
will  mean  quarrels  with  respectable  citizens  of 
your  own  community  who  want  to  make  a  quick 
buck— and  can't  understand  why  it  is  any  of 
your  business  where  they  put  up  their  billboards 


and  tourist  cabins  and  juke  joints.  It  means  in- 
terference with  the  private  use  of  private  prop- 
erty—something most  Americans  approach  with 
sensible  reluctance,  even  when  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community  is  at  issue.  It  calls  for 
lots  of  patient  missionary  work  in  civic  asso- 
ciations, women's  clubs,  and  local  political 
organizations.  Sometimes  it  may  involve  a  head- 
on  collision  with  powerful  business  interests,  and 
often  it  means  higher  taxes  (including  your 
own)  to  pa^'  for  that  bit  of  potennal  park  land 
which  the  city  has  to  buy  now  or  lose  forever. 

But  the  Lord's  work  is  never  easy,  or  the 
good  citizen's  either.  And  it  has  been  an  article 
of  faith  in  this  republic  from  the  time  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  that  the  man  who  plants  a 
tree,  or  saves  one,  is  serving  both  God  and  his 
country. 

POLITICAL  NOTES 

FROM   THE  LEARNED  PROFESSIONS 

(1)  A  psychologist  of  awesome  repute  is  pre- 
dicting, in  private  conversations,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's heart  attack  will  turn  out  to  be  a  major 
unsuspected  political  asset. 

"Because,"  he  explains,  "most  people  not  only 
need  a  father  figure,  which  Eisenhower  was  al- 
ready. What  they  want  even  more,  deep  in  their 
unconscious,  is  a  father  figure  with  a  weak 
heart." 

(2)  Noting  that  Ike  began  to  attend  church 
regularly  only  after  his  election,  a  Washington 
clergyman  is  canvassing  support  for  a  new  non- 
political  religious  order:  Presbyterians  Before 
Eisenhower. 

(3)  One  of  those  political  rarities— a  doctor 
who  also  is  a  Democrat— points  out  that  Dr.  Paul 
White  and  all  the  other  physicians  who  gave 
such  encouraging  reports  on  the  President's 
physical  fitness  for  another  term  are  stanch 
Republicans.  The  Democrats,  he  suggests,  ought 
to  demand  equal  time  on  the  stethoscope. 

STRANGE  NOISES 
FROM    THE  STEPPES 

MAYBE  something  really  important  is 
happening  in  Russia.  It  is  hard  to 
measure  (for  the  Russians  as  for  us)  because  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  tone. 

For  example,  when  the  Kremlin  bosses  spoke 
before  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago,  they  did  not  sound  like  Simon  Legree  giving 
orders  to  the  field  hands.  That  was  the  wax 
Stalin  used  to  talk  on  such  occasions:  but  this 
time  the  speeches  had  a  faint  but  unmistakable 
ring  of  political  oratory.  Khrushchev  &  Co. 
didn't  kiss  any  babies  before  the  camera,  but 
they  did  use  most  of  the  other  standard  political 
gambits.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  all  the 
dandy  things  they  had  accomplished:  they  flossed 
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what  is  the 


•  •  • 


Many  have  asked  this  question  through 
the  ages  since  it  was  established  over 
1900  years  ago.  Where  shall  we  go  to  find 
the  answer?  To  the  Bible,  God's  Word, 
of  course! 

The  Bible  teaches  that  the  church  of 
Christ  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of 
persons  who  are  saved  by  Christ.  Ephe- 
sians  1:22-5:23.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  which  was  established  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  fifty  days  after  Jesus'  resur- 
rection. The  Lord  added  three  thousand 
people  to  His  church  on  this  birthday, 
and  He  has  been  adding  those  who  obey 
His  will  ever  since.  "He  became  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who 
obey  Him."  Hebrews  5:9 
,  This  divine  organism  is  not  a  denomi- 
nation or  federation  of  human  organ- 
izations. It  was  established  several 
generations  before  the  oldest  denomina- 
tions. It  is  non-denominational  and 
Christ-centered  by  its  very  nature.  It  is 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant.  It  has 
no  earthly  headquarters  and  is  not  con- 
trolled by  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
Every  member  is  a  priest  under  Christ, 
the  high  priest.  /  Peter  2:9 

Jesus  Christ  built  this  church  as  He 
promised.  "Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."  Matthew  16:18.  He  is  the 
only  head  of  His  church.  "And  He 
(Christ)  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
church  . . .  that  in  all  things  He  might 
have  the  preeminence."  Colossians  1:18 

Jesus  has  "all  authority"  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Matthew  28:18.  He  makes 
known  His  will  through  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures which  are  able  to  make  men  "wise 


unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  . . .  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  //  Timothy 
3:16,  17 

The  church  of  Christ  was  built  upon 
the  rock  or  foundation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  "Other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ 
Jesus."  /  Corinthians  3:11 

Wherever  Christ  is  preached  and  men 
believe  in  Him,  repent,  and  are  baptized 
(immersed)  into  Him,  Christians  are 
made.  Galatians  3:27.  Then  God  adds 
them  to  the  church  which  is  the  unde- 
nominational body  of  Christ.  Acts  2:47 
The  church  of  Christ  is  pleading  for 
primitive  Christianity,  the  restoration  of 
the  apostolic  church,  and  the  unity  of 
all  Christians.  Jesus  said,  "The  seed  is 
the  Word  of  God."  Luke  8:11.  When  this 
seed  is  sown  today,  it  will  bear  the  same 
fruit  that  it  produced  in  the  first  century 
of  Christianty. 

Christ  is  its  creed,  the  Bible  its  only 
Rule.  If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  of  the  powerful  movement 
spreading  across  this  nation  and 
the  world,  to  unite  all  believers  in 
Christ  through  the  restoration  of 
pure  New  Testament  Christianity, 
write  for  the  valuable  booklet, 
"What  Is  the  Church  of  Christ?" 
Your  free  copy  will  be  sent  in  a 
plain  wrapper. 
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over  their  failures;  and  they  prom- 
ised wonders  to  come— not  in  some 
distant  Marxist  millennium,  but 
practically  tomorrow.  They  seemed 
in  fact— in  an  awkward,  unaccus- 
tomed way— to  be  pleading  for  popu 
lar  support. 

Then  on  March  9  the  Kremlin 
announced  a  new  farm  program— de- 
signed, like  all  the  earlier  unsuccess- 
ful ones,  to  raise  production.  Here 
again  the  tone  of  voice  had  changed. 
This  manifesto  did  not  roar  at  the 
peasants,  nor  threaten  the  usual 
purges  and  punishments  if  they 
failed  to  work  harder.  Instead  it 
sounded,  according  to  the  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Neiu  York 
Times,  "conciliatory  and  even  defer- 
ential." That  is,  much  like  the  sweet 
talk  of  any  politician  presenting 
himself  to  the  farmers  of  Normandy, 
or  Honshu,  or  Minnesota. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  Ekaterina 
Furtseva  was  appointed  an  alter- 
nate member  of  the  Presidium— the 
eleven-man  committee,  formerly 
known  as  the  Politburo,  which  runs 
the  Soviet  empire.  No  Communist 
woman  had  ever  risen  so  high. 

At  forty-six  Mme.  Furtseva  is 
handsomely  preserved,  in  the  robust 
Percheron  style  which  the  Russians 
have  always  favored.  For  the  last 
eight  years  she  has  worked  very  inti- 
mately indeed  writh  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev—a pretty  robust  character  him- 
self—and it  has  been  suggested  that 
their  friendship  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  jet-pro- 
pelled ascent.  (Her  husband  re- 
cently was  packed  off  to  Yugoslavia 
as  Ambassador  —  an  appointment 
which  might  recall  the  fate  of 
Uriah,  husband  of  Bathsheba,  after 
King  David's  eye  happened  to  fall 
upon  that  lady  in  her  bath.*)  If  so, 
the  relationship  is  not  likely  to  do 
The  Boss  any  harm  politically.  (In 
Russia,  as  in  the  United  States,  a 
reputation  as  a  lady's  man  is  usually 
a  help.  It  may  evoke  shocked  disap- 
proval from  prissy  elements:  but  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  a  large  silent 
vote.  Examples  could  be  cited  from 
current  American  history,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  restraints  of  good 
taste  and  the  libel  laws.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  Communist  party 
sachems  thought  it  expedient  to  be- 
stow some  notable  recognition  on  a 

1  *  Second  Samuel:  1 1 :2-17 
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woman  politician,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  Frances  Perkins  and  Oveta 
Gulp  Hobhy  were  given  roughly 
equivalent  jobs  in  Washington. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  one  of  the 
best  informed  Americans  on  Rus- 
sian affairs,  lias  reported  that  the 
new  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  "de- 
stroying  the  prestige  of  the  secret 
police  and  radically  checkreining  its 
authority."  At  the  same  time  they 
are  steadily  tearing  down  the  image 
of  Stalin  and  the  "cult  of  person- 
ality'" which  justified  his  one-man 
rule.  Taken  together,  these  meas- 
ures obviously  would  hamper 
Khrushchev  or  anyone  else  who 
might  hanker  to  replace  the  present 
"collective  leadership"  with  the  old- 
fashioned  absolute  dictatorship.  The 
revelation  that  Stalin  was  not  a  demi- 
God— as  The  Faithful  had  been 
assured  for  twenty  years— but  a  mur- 
derous, blundering  old  paranoid 
may  also  implant  in  them  a  perma- 
ment  skepticism  about  official  propa- 
ganda. If  so,  the  Communists  may 
well  find  that  one  of  their  classic 
weapons  is  corroding  badly. 

Finally,  a  few  signs  cropped  up 
during  the  Twentieth  Party  Con- 
gress which  seem  to  indicate  that 
two  factions  might  be  developing 
inside  the  "collective  leadership." 
Some  competent  British  observers 
think  that  the  opposition  group  may 
be  led  by  Mikoyan  and— astonish- 
ingly enough— Malenkov.  It  was  sur- 
prising that  Malenkov  wasn't  shot, 
according  to  custom,  when  he  was 
tossed  out  of  the  supreme  command 
a  year  ago;  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  a  seat  on  the  Presi- 
dium was  even  odder;  and  if  he 
now  actually  dares  to  raise  his  voice 
in  opposition,  then  times  have 
changed  indeed. 

AL  L  these  scraps  of  informa- 
tion are  only  straws  in  what 
might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a 
wind.  In  April  of  last  year  it  was 
suggested  in  this  magazine  that 
politics,  in  the  Western  sense,  might 
be  seeping  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  guess  was  based  primarily  on 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  Khrush- 
chev, a  man  who  struck  me  as  more 
of  a  politician  and  less  of  a  con- 
spirator than  his  predecessors.  The 
recent  happenings  in  Russia  offer  a 
bit  of  additional  evidence:  they  sug- 
gest that  the  ruling  clique  no  longer 


is  entirely  indifferent  to  public 
opinion  .  .  .  that  it  does  not  wield 
quite  unlimited  power  .  .  .  that  its 
members  were  badly  frightened  by 
Stalin  and  are  reluctant  to  let  any 
one  man  regain  that  kind  of  j>ower 
.  .  .  and  that  for  the  moment  they 
do  not  need  to  rule  primarily  by 
terror  and  brute  force.  To  some 
slight  extent,  they  now  appear  to 
be  experimenting  with  the  arts  of 
political  persuasion,  rather  than  re- 
lying on  the  police  alone. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  de- 
veloped any  resemblance  to  a  de- 
mocracy. It  is  still  a  one-party  state; 
the  police  terror  remains  on  tap,  if 
needed;  the  basic  apparatus  of  party 
and  government  is  unchanged;  the 
collective  leadership  may  prove  to 
be  unstable  and  temporary. 

At  best,  it  may  mean  that  the 
Russians  are  in  the  first  stages  of  de- 
velopment away  from  absolute 
monarchy— their  tradition  for  a 
thousand  years— toward  some  form 
of  limited  autocracy.  Malenkov's 
survival  hints  that  they  may  be  at 
about  the  point  the  English  reached 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  discovered  that  it  is  possible 
to  dismiss  a  minister  without  chop- 
ping off  his  head  or  chasing  him 
into  exile.  (At  that  time  perhaps  4 
per  cent  of  the  British  population 
played  an  active  role  in  politics; 
about  the  same  percentage  of  Rus- 
sians now  belong  to  The  Party.)  It 
took  England  another  200  years  to 
develop  a  full-fledged  democracy. 

Moreover,  this  trend  does  not 
offer  us  much  comfort,  at  least  in  the 
short  run.  On  the  contrary,  the  new 
Russian  manners  almost  certainly 
are  more  dangerous  than  the  old. 
They  are  less  frightening  to  the  neu- 
tral nations— the  next  intended  vic- 
tims—and they  fit  neatly  with  the 
new  Soviet  tactics  of  economic  and 
political  penetration,  rather  than 
military  aggression.  Furthermore, 
these  tactics  are  harder  for  us  to 
parry;  we  knew  how  to  meet  a  sim- 
ple military  threat,  but  both  our 
political  leaders  and  our  public 
temper  seem  well-nigh  helpless  to 
cope  with  the  subtler,  more  flexible 
weapons  the  Soviets  are  now  using. 

For  the  very  long  run,  however, 
the  prospect  is  a  little  cheerier.  Ab- 
solute power  in  Russia  apparently  is 
being  eroded   by   the   same  thing 


which  once  whittled  it  down  in  Eng- 
land and  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe— the  growth  of  a 
powerful,  privileged,  and  indis- 
pensable middle  class.  In  this  case 
it  consists  of  the  bureaucrats,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  scientists 
whom  the  Russians  are  at  last  pro- 
ducing in  large  numbers.  These  are 
the  people  who  keep  every  modern 
industrial  society  going;  they  cannot 
be  purged,  on  any  large  scale,  or  the 
machinery  would  stop.  They  have 
their  own  professional  groupings 
and  interests,  which  are  not  always 
identical  with  those  of  The  Party. 
In  some  unmeasurable  degree,  they 
already  are  an  independent  force; 
and  their  strength  is  likely  to  grow. 

As  Edward  Crankshaw  has  sug- 
gested, they  are  also  a  conservative 
force.  They  have  acquired  remark- 
able privileges— in  salary,  housing, 
choice  of  work,  and  in  many 
luxuries— which  would  be  threat- 
ened by  war  or  internal  upheaval. 
They  are  contriving  to  pass  many 
of  these  privileges  along  to  their 
children— partly  because  they  can 
pay  for  the  best  education,  partly 
because  they  have  the  influence  to 
place  their  youngsters  (and  those 
of  their  professional  friends)  in  the 
best  jobs.  (Perhaps  as  a  placatory 
gesture  to  this  elite,  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced last  February  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  boarding 
schools  for  the  training  of  future 
leaders— modeled  quite  openly  on 
the  British  private  schools  such  as 
Eton  and  Harrow.) 

AS  A  dictatorship  becomes  even 
partially  dependent  on  such  a  vested 
class,  it  loses  some  of  its  freedom  of 
action.  It  can  no  longer  be  quite 
so  adventurous  abroad.  It  has  to 
listen— a  little,  anyhow— to  the  rising 
murmur  for  more  consumer's  goods, 
shorter  hours,  a  slackening  of  the 
strain;  it  cannot  plow  quite  so  much 
of  the  nation's  income  into  arms 
and  heavy  industry.  Conquest  of  the 
world  for  the  True  Faith  will  re- 
main the  official  goal;  but  it  may  be 
pursued  with  a  bit  less  zeal.  After 
all,  these  people  have  a  good  deal  to 
lose  besides  their  chains. 

So  one  day— perhaps  in  fifty  years 
—we  may  find  that  co-existence  with 
the  Russians  has  become  feasible. 
The  problem  is  to  get  through  that 
next  fifty  years. 


Who  threw  out  the  anchor? 


Are  the  advocates  of  federal  government  electric 
"power  really  interested  in  plenty  of  electricity  for 
all  Americans,  as  they  so  often  claim— or  are  they 
interested  primarily  in  building  a  government 
power  monopoly? 

.       .  . 

To  meet  vastly  increased  needs  for  electricity,  the 
lation's  more  than  400  independent  electric  light 
and  power  companies  are  planning  and  building 
it  an  unprecedented  rate.  But  in  some  sections  of 
;he  country,  federal  power  advocates  are  fighting 
;he  efforts  of  electric  companies  to  build.  Here  are 
hree  examples: 

Dn  the  Niagara  River  in  New  York  State,  local 
r»lectric  companies  have  tried  for  many  years  to 
expand  their  power  development  to  help  provide 
he  vast  amounts  of  additional  electricity  that  will 
oon  be  needed  in  the  Northeast.  Public  power 
Advocates,  however,  have  been  able  to  block  govern- 
nent  approval  for  the  companies  to  build. 

I  n  the  Pacific  Northwest,  trying  to  speed  a  new 
iource  of  electricity  and  avoid  a  real  threat  of 
r  >ower  shortage,  local  electric  companies  have  offered 


to  pay  88  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  John 
Day  power  dam.  But  federal  power  groups  say  no. 
They  seem  willing  to  risk  a  power  shortage  rather 
than  let  local  electric  companies  take  any  part  in 
building  the  power  project.  They  would  have  the 
federal  government  pay  for  it  all,  with  tax  money 
from  all  over  the  country. 

At  Hell's  Canyon  on  the  Idaho-Oregon  border,  the 
local  power  company,  with  government  approval, 
is  building  the  first  of  three  dams  that  will  more 
than  double  the  supply  of  electricity  in  that  area. 
The  company  applied  in  1947  for  permission  to 
develop  the  project,  but  has  been  unable  to  get  it 
underway  until  now— largely  because  of  delaying 
opposition  from  federal  power  groups.  These  groups 
are  still  fighting  to  get  the  government  to  spend 
429  million  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  to  replace 
the  project  the  company  has  already  started. 

This  record  of  obstruction  is  duplicated  all  over 
the  country.  Time  after  time  federal  power  ad- 
vocates have  thrown  out  the  anchor  when  more 
power  was  offered  and  planned  by  America's  Inde- 
pendent Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*. 

*Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 
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How  to  get  more 
for  the  money 
you  spend  on 
PLEASURE! 

$3.00  spent  in  a  bookshop  buys  either 
trash  or  a  classic.  A  $5.00  dining  tab 
can  mean  either  a  gourmet's  dream  — 
or  indigestion.  And  an  $8.00  second- 
row  ticket  seats  you  at  the  season's 
biggest  hit  —  or  at  its  dreariest  flop. 

It's  not  what  you  spend . . . 

Obviously,  it  isn't  how  much  you 
spend  —  but  how  you  spend  it!  And 
for  you  who  like  to  spend  tvell,  there 
is  one  magazine  devoted  exclusively 
to  helping  you  get  the  most  for  your 
"pleasure"  dollars. 

The  magazine  is  Holiday,  of  course. 
It's  filled  every  month  with  features 
on  the  world's  biggest  bargains  in 
pleasurable  dining,  traveling,  enter* 
tainment,  music,  books. 

What  Holiday  offers . . . 

If  you'd  been  a  Holiday  subscriber 
for  the  past  10  months,  your  culinary 
ribs  would  have  been  tickled  by 
Caviar,  Chinese  Cooking,  Cognac. 
Your  wanderlust  directed  to  Indone* 
sia,  Elizabethan  London,  Chartres. 
Your  interest  in  the  arts  intrigued  by 
San  Francisco  Jazz,  The  Lark,  The 
Kxurbanites.  Each  of  these  features 
(and  these  are  just  a  few  examples) 
suggest  ways  for  you  to  enjoy  their 
subjects  to  their  utmost  ...  at  their 
most  pleasurable. 

10  months  for  $2.97 

Now  you  can  get  the  next  ten  months 
of  this  remarkable  magazine  for  just 
$2.97  —  an  introductory  price  that  is 
$2.03  lower  than  the  newsstand  rate. 
Now's  the  time  to  sample  the  value 
of  Holiday  yourself!  Mail  the  coupon 
below  today. 


I  MAIL  TODAY-—  —  —  —  ' 

Holiday  Magazine 

|  Dept.  1432   Independence  Sq. 
Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 

|  Yes,  send  me  10  months  of  Holiday  for 

I  $2.97 — soving  me  $2.03  over  the  news- 

!  stand  price. 

I  □  Payment  enclosed.      Q  Bill  me  Idler. 

■  Name   

•  Street   

I  City   Zone   State  

J  Offer  good  only  in  the  U.S.A.,  its  possessions 
I  and  Canada. 


PERSONAL  and  otherwisi 


Primitives  in  the  Super  Market 

life,  enhance  her  radiant  beauty! 

J regulate  her  elimination,  and  im 

O  H  N  Augustine  Hartford  used  prove  her  chin  line  by  forcing  hei 

to  say  that  he  could  walk  blind-  to  chew  every  bite  fifty  times, 
fold  into  any  A  &  P  store  in  the       But  the  route  she  follows  whilij 

U.S.A.  and  find  a  can  of  pork  and  pushing  her  cart  has  been  deteil 

beans.    Coming  from  the  man  who  mined  first  of  all  by  the  way  th<| 

led  the  A  &  P  during  the  decades  merchant  built  the  store,  and  wha 

when  it  grew  into  the  world's  largest  she  finds  stacked  on  the  shelves  td 

food  retailer,  this  remark  was  not  choose  from  are  the  packages  de 

boastful.     Millions    of   housewives  signed   and   filled   by  captains  o 

could  make  good  on  the  same  claim  industry— about   one-half  of  thosi 

today— and  pick  up  a  box  of  corn  items  were  unknown  to  her  mothe 

flakes  on  the  way  out.    But  it  does  2t  her  age.   Though  she  is  threadin; 

demonstrate  one  of  the  classic  fea-  her  own  maze,  mental  and  physical' 

tit  res  of  American  life— the  stamp  there   is  somebody  else's  planner! 

of  business  patterns  on  the  way  we  and  audited  method  behind  it.  i 
act,  in  this  case  on  what  we  eat.  How  simple,  in  comparison,  wen 

As  she   threads   her   pushbasket  the  food  choices  of  our  ancestors 

along  the  alleys  of  the  super  market  described  by  Dr.  William  H.  Adolpl 

the  shopper  is  mentally  juggling  a  in   "What  Early   Man  Discoverel 

complex  of  factors  that  impel  her  About  Food"  (p.  67).  Or  were  the] 

choices.    First  she  is  thinking  about  so  simple?    To  parboil  the  wheat 

what    her    family    likes,    but    this  and  set  it  to  dry  for  a  few  days  ir! 

thought— which  might  lead  her  im-  the  sun;  to  ferment  the  soybean;  t( 

mediately  to  pick  up  a  beef  steak  convert  the  butter  into  ghee— wertl 

and  some  ice  cream— is  played  off  these   the   fumbling   tricks   of  th<l 

against  her  recollection  of  what  they  children  of  the  race?    Or  were  they  a 

ate  last  night  for  dinner  and  her  the  pre-scientific  discoveries  of  tht  a 

guess  at  what  her  husband  had  for  captains  of  pre-industry? 
lunch  downtown.    She  is  thinking       Dr.  Adolph  does  not  discount  th(  | 

also  of  the  weekly  cash  budget  and  economic  and  cultural  pressures  thai  I 

about  what  the  family  ought  to  eat  have  influenced  eating  habits  sind  i 

for   a   healthfully   balanced   diet—  earliest  times.     But  today,  in  oui1 

and  about  her  own  skill  or  lack  part  of  the  world,  advertising  makdflf 

thereof  in  cooking.    The  number  business  seem  to  be  the  most  powJ 

of  hours  at  her  disposal  between  erful  force  for  change, 
now  and  dinnertime,   the  utensils 

she  owns,  and  the  quirks  of  her  ONE   businessman  who  operate^1 

stove  play  a  part  in  the  calculation,  on,  and  profited  by,  Americans'  food  J 

She  is  haunted  by  a  casserole  recipe  tastes  was  the  late  corn  flake  king 

for  a  new  way  to  use  hamburger,  whose  story  has  just  been  told  in  ; 

in  the  food  column  in  the  morning  book  by  Horace  B.  Powell  calle( 

paper,  and  by  an  advertisement  she  The  Original  Has  This  Sigiiaturr- 

noticed  for  a  miracle  non-fattening  IF.  A'.  Kellogg.    The  famous  ready  1 

dessert,  high  in  protein  and  vitamins  to-eat  breakfast  food,  the  "Toasted' 

and    low   in,  everything   else   but  corn  flake,  was  developed  as  a  healtl 

flavor.    During  Lent  or  on  Friday,  food  around  the  turn  of  this  century 

she  may  skip  the  meat  counter,  or  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  of 

if    she    pays    attention    to    Jewish  W.  K.'s  doctor  brother,  John  Har- 

dietary  laws,  she  may  pass  by  the  vey  Kellogg,  the  surgeon  and  apostle 

pork  or  cross  over  to  the  kosher  side  of    "Biologic    Living."     Dr.  John 

of  the  market.    If  she  has  taken  tip  himself  was  given   to  dietary  en- 

with  some  food  faddist,  she  heads  thusiasms,  and  he  once  lived  for  a 

for  the  specialty  that  is  going  to  year   while   he   was   a   student  at 

cure  her  depression,  lengthen  her  Bellevue  Hospital  mainly  on  apples 


p  &  o 

lid  Graham  crackers,  the  diet  then 
ivised   by   Dr.   Sylvester  Graham, 
e  had  a  barrel  of  each  in  his  room. 
Little  Dr.  Kellogg  at  the  height 
his  career   was  a  white-suited 
Lnamo  with  trim  white  mustache 
id  uoafee.   At  Battle  Greek,  where 
combined  the  features  of  a  clinic 
lid  Chautauqua,  health  foods  were 
lived   on   the   dining   tables  and 
Id  on  a  counter  in  the  lobby.  But 
w  as  the  shy  younger  brother,  Will, 
ho    fought   with    all    hi*  sibling 
valry  and  aggressive  business  imag- 
Ition  to  develop  a  great  food  in- 
isti  y  out  of  the  process  of  "flaking" 
•reals  which  the  brothers  had  in- 
cited   together   and    which  hun- 
eds  of  rivals   imitated  over  the 
:ars.  Against  the  doctor's  wishes 
lid  during  his  absence  in  Europe, 
ill  introduced  sugar  into  the  corn 
irmula,  and  although  Dr.  Kellogg 
lad  a  fit"  when  he  returned— he 
ijected   on    the   grounds   that  it 
ould  be  harmful   to  diabetics— it 
as   the   new   flavorful    Hake  that 
ade  the  fortune. 

ffihat     would    Dr.    John  have 
bought  of  the  sugar-coated  cereals 
hich  are  the  rage  today  on  juvenile 
-eakfast  tables?    But  by  a  curious 
•veisal   of   the    usual  business-ad- 
rtising  pressure  exerted  on  popu- 
jr  tastes,  the  very  latest  Kellogg 
[real— newer  than  the  sweet  ones— 
Ipeals  strictly  to  the  housewife's 
•al  for  nutritional  values.  "K"— 
§£    a     laboratory    element— does 
it  hour,   old-fashioned  heart-warm- 
Ig  appeals,  like  the  smiling  "Sweet- 
eart  of  the  Corn,"  and  sticks  to 
|  cold   scientific   label,  "Kellogg's 
aerial  High-Protein  Food."  There 
e  no  premiums  on  the  box  or  in 
L  other  than  a  great  deal  of  print- 
tg   which   lists   the   proteins  and 
[tamins  in  the  cereal  and,  in  chart 
prm,  describes  them.     One  word 
uly     mentions     taste— "delicious." 
eyond  that,  the  consumer  (harken- 
ig  to  the  scientist)  has  spoken,  and 
wnmands  have  gone  back  to  Battle 
Ireek.    The  modern  primitive,  the 
pusewife  in  the  super  market  has 
ut  across  an  idea. 

I.  .  Dr.  Adolph,  who  is  now  lecturer 
i  nutrition  and  public  health  at 
ale,  spent  many  years  abroad  train- 
Dig  research  workers  and  teachers 
I  nutritional  biochemistry.  Be- 
!  veen  1929  and  1950,  he  taughl  in 


"No  matter  where  you  ore — offer  dinner 

ij  there's  nothing  like  o  dram  of  Drambuie1' 


f    '  The  cordial  with  the 
%  Scotch  Whisky  base 


&  /    Made  in  Scotland  since  1745  from  the  secret 
i1"      recipe  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  personal 
j  i)      liqueur,  Drambuie  is  famous  for  its  unique 
dry  flavour  and  exquisite  bouquet. 

""o'dram'oi  DRAMBUIE 


Imported  by 


W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,     Y.,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


Aspen 


Enjoy  a  cool 
Colorado  vacation... 

swimming,  fishing,  riding,  tennis,  dancing, 
pack  trips,  mountain  grandeur. 

and  concerts,  forums  and  discussion  groups 
led  by  world  famous  artists  and  scholars. 
Summer 


SUMMER 
FESTIVAL 


Festival 
June  23- 
Sept.  2 
1956 


Write  for 
full 

details. 


m 

Aspen  Institute 
Dept.   15-S,  Aspen,  Colorado  L 


BEFORE  YOU  VISIT 

ONTARIO 

CANADA'S  FAMILY  VARIETY 
VACATIONLAND 

read  the  fully  illustrated 
brochure  "Travel  Variety 
and  Vacation  Value". 

Send  for  your 
free  copy  today. 


Denise  McDonald,  Ontario  Travel  Hostess, 
Room  485  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto  2,  Ont. 


NAME. 
STREET. 


CITY  STATE. 

PLEASE  PRINT 
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This  Was  THE 
OF  OUR  FATHERS 


Choosing  the  right  religion  is  a  difficult 
and  confusing  problem. 

And  millions  of  people,  while  pro- 
fessing belief  in  God,  choose  no  church 
at  all. 

This  "neutral"  attitude  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  good  answer  to  the  question  for 
any  person  who  wants  to  be  honest  with 
himself.  If  you  are  among  these  uncer- 
tain ones,  it  is  not  a  good  solution  for 
you  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the 
eternal  destiny  of  your  soul  may  depend 
upon  your  choice.  And  for  anyone  rais- 
ing a  family,  the  decision  is  a  matter 
of  special  concern. 

If  you  should  decide  to  seek  the 
answer,  we  hope  that  you  will  ask  your- 
self this  one  question:  "Why  am  I  not 
a  Catholic?" 

First  of  all,  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  reveal,  almost  certainly,  that 
your  ancestors  were  Catholics  —  that 
your  forefathers  worshiped  in  the  his- 
toric Church  just  as  your  Catholic 
friends  and  neighbors  all  around  you 
are  still  worshiping  today. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  trace 
your  "family  tree"  back  far  enough  to 
discover  when  or  why  your  forebears 
ceased  to  follow  the  historic  Faith.  It 
may  have  been  in  eras  of  oppression, 
when  imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
property  and  even  death  were  among 
the  penalties  for  holding  true  to  the 
Faith.  Possibly  it  happened  during  the 
sixteenth-century  revolt  against  the 
Church.  Or  it  might  have  been  due  to 
a  marriage  outside  the  Church,  to  a 
lack  of  religious  interests,  or  even  to 
some  disagreement  which  you  would 
instantly  recognize  as  trivial. 

Perhaps  your  answer  to  all  this  will 
be  that  you  don't  care  what  your  an- 
cestors were  . . .  that  you  can  choose 
your  own  religion,  or  do  without  one. 


But  will  this  answer  stand  the  test  of 
your  own  common  sense?  We  know 
that  Christ  did  establish  a  Church  to 
proclaim  His  teaching  to  all  men  —  in- 
cluding you.  We  know  that  He  com- 
manded us  to  "hear  the  Church."  We 
know  that  He  promised  His  Church 
would  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  And 
we  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
that  same  Church  existing  through  the 
centuries  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

A  highly  interesting  pamphlet  which 
will  help  you  to  see  the  imperative  need 
for  religion  in  your  personal  and  family 
life . . .  and  help  you  to  decide  whether 
to  reject  or  follow  the  Catholic  Faith  — 
The  Faith  of  our  Fathers  — will  be  sent 
you  free,  without  any  obligation.  It  will 
come  in  a  plain  wrapper  — and  nobody 
will  call  on  you.  Write  today  — ask  for 
Pamphlet  No.  D-33. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mistouri 

Please  send  me  Free  Pamphlet  entitled  "This  Was 
The  Faith  Of  Our  Fathers"  D-33 


NAME- 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


-STATE. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

knights  of  coLumeus 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4  4  2  2    LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


P  &  o 

Peiping  at  Yenching  University  anc 
at  the  Peiping  Union  Medical  Colj 
lege.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pa 
cine  war  he  was  interned  by  th< 
Japanese  and  repatriated  on  tht 
Gripsholm.  He  was  back  in  Chin;j 
as  acting  president  of  Yenchinj 
when  the  Communists  took  over 
After  an  interlude  of  teaching  a 
American  University  at  Beirut,  hi 
came  to  Yale. 

.  .  .  The  coming  battle  in  Oregoi 
for  the  Senate  seat  of  Wayne  Mors* 
is  likely  to  center  on  debate  over  Rel 
publican  "Giveaways,"  for  the  chal 
lenger,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interios 
Douglas  McKay,  has  been  the  chid 
target  of  Democratic  fire.  But  tin 
battle  will  not  be  confined  to  ont 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  lea< 
article  this  month  (p.  29),  Warrei 
Unna  dockets  the  charges  and  thl 
facts  behind  them. 

Mr.  Unna  covers  national  affair 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  Time. 
Herald.  A  native  of  San  Francisca 
he  has  the  Westerner's  keennes 
about  this  problem.  His  series  q 
nine  articles  on  the  giveaway 
charges,  which  appeared  in  the  Po& » 
in  January,  were  analyzed  at  lengtl 
in  the  Congressional  Record  d 
February  29  by  Republican  Senafl 
Barry  Goldwater,  who  found  theil  i 
"irresponsible"  and  "politically  in 
spired"— a  statement  which  may  hav< 
enjoyed  a  little  political  inspiratior 
of  its  own.  The  Congressionq 
Record  for  March  2  then  reprintet 
the  entire  series,  at  the  request  4 
Democratic  Senator  James  Murray 
of  Montana. 

.  .  .  One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  tin 
Fittle  League  baseball  movement- 
a  sports  activity  involving  half  ; 
million  American  youngsters— ha 
been  that  too  many  adults  are  ii 
on  it  and  that  they  have  pressuiffl 
the  children  too  hard  and  put  toe 
much  emphasis  on  winning.  Sinct 
last  spring,  when  a  conference  o 
health  experts  got  together  for  stock 
taking  at  the  behest  of  Little  Leagu( 
officials,  the  subject  has  been  moot 
and,  despite  a  bang-up  season  lasi 
year,  the  fate  of  the  League  has  ai 
times  looked  dim. 

In  "It's  Only  a  Game"  (p.  36) 
Shirley  Jackson,  a  mother,  a  novelist 
and  a  humorist  whose  individul 
style  of  mad  realism  is  the  farthest 
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lung  in  the  world  from  social  re- 
larch,  documents  the  plays  of  one 
little  League  game  in  one  small 
Invn— from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
brents.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
iSould  seem  to  be  the  adults,  not  the 

Iiildren,  who  are  scathed. 
Miss    Jackson   has   written  four 
3oks  of  fiction  and  fact,  the  most 
?cent  being  a  novel,   The  Bird's 
est. 

.  .  How  America's  passion  for  cul- 
ire  is  frustrated  by  the  complex- 
ies  of  the  music  business  is 
ascribed  by  Jacques  Barzun,  his- 
iian  and  musical  amateur,  in  "Mu- 
ll For  Money  or  for  Love?"  (p.  40). 
[or  a  complementary  view  of  the 
ail-order  record  boom,  see  Edward 
jatnall  Canby's  "The  New  Record- 
|gs,"  p.  94.)  ■ 

Mr.  Barzun  is  professor  of  history 
iid  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
plumbia  University,  where  he  was 
aduated  A.B.  in  1927.  His  books 
ive  expressed  the  remarkably  wide 
Ipe  of  his  interests,  from  Darwin, 
%rx,  Wagner:  Critique  of  a  Her- 
ige  to  Teacher  in  America,  Berlioz, 
id  God's  Country  and  Mine.  At 
esent  in  progress  are  a  one-volume 
ition  of  Berlioz  to  be  issued  later 
is  spring  by  Meridian;  a  study  of 
lture  and  the  contemporary  world 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
s  in  the  fall;  and  the  book  from 
nich  the  present  essay  is  taken: 
vusic  in  American  Life,  to  be  is- 
ed  this  month  by  Doubleday.  Mr. 
arzun  wrote  the  latter  at  the  re- 
nest  of  the  American  Council  of 
earned  Societies,  to  introduce  its 
pes  on  music  and  musicology. 

j  .  Late  in  February  in  Dallas,  pub- 
hers  belonging  to  the  Texas  Daily 
?wspaper  Association  heard  Tur- 
r  Catledge,  managing  editor  of 
jje  Nexc  York  Times,  predict  that 
us  reporting  in  the  future  woidd 
up  readers  see  how  new  social  and 
I entific  studies  apply  to  them.  Mr. 
Ittledge     spoke     more  ironically 
Ban   he    intended:    his  optimism 
lay  have  been  justified  for  readers 
1)  other  states,  but  not  for  Texans— 
l|less  the  condition  of  Texas  news- 
fpers,  as  described  by  Hugh  Rus- 
l\l  Fraser  (p.  47)  takes  a  turn  for 
t|2  better. 

The  brave  man  who  dares  to  say 
fjexans  Don't  Know  Any  Better" 
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What  Strange  Powers 

Did  The  Ancients  Possess? 


EVERY  important  discovery  relating 
to  mind  power,  sound  thinking  and 
cause  and  effect,  as  applied  to  self- 
advancement,  was  known  centuries  ago, 
before  the  masses  could  read  and  write. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wise 
men  of  old.  A  popular  fallacy  has  it  that 
their  secrets  of  personal  power  and  suc- 
cessful living  were  lost  to  the  world. 
Knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  accumu- 
lated through  the  ages,  is  never  lost.  At 
times  the  great  truths  possessed  by  the 
sages  were  hidden  from  unscrupulous 
men  in  high  places,  but  never  destroyed. 

Why  Were  Their  Secrets 
Closely  Guarded? 

Only  recently,  as  time  is  measured;  not 
more  than  twenty  generations  ago,  less 
than  l/100th  of  1%  of  the  earth's  people 
were  thought  capable  of  receiving  basic 
knowledge  about  the  laws  of  life,  for  it 
is  an  elementary  truism  that  knowledge 
is  power  and  that  power  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
worthy. 

Wisdom  is  not  readily  attainable  by  the 
general  public;  nor  recognized  when 
right  within  reach.  The  average  person 
absorbs  a  multitude  of  details  aoout 
things,  but  goes  through  life  without 
ever  knowing  where  and  how  to  acquire 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  inner 
mind — that  mysterious  silent  something 
which  "whispers"  to  you  from  within. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Nature 

Your  habits,  accomplishments  and  weak- 
nesses are  the  effects  of  causes.  Your 
thoughts  and  actions  are  governed  by 
fundamental  laws.  Example:  The  law 
of  compensation  is  as  fundamental 


as  the  laws  of  breathing,  eating  and 
sleeping.  All  fixed  laws  of  nature  are 
as  fascinating  to  study  as  they  are 
vital  to  understand  for  success  in  life. 

You  can  learn  to  find  and  follow  every 
basic  law  of  life.  You  can  begin  at  any 
time  to  discover  a  whole  new  world  of 
interesting  truths.  You  can  start  at  once 
to  awaken  your  inner  powers  of  self- 
understanding  and  self-advancement. 
You  can  learn  from  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  institutions,  first  known  in  Amer- 
ica in  1694.  Enjoying  the  high  regard 
of  hundreds  of  leaders,  thinkers  and 
teachers,  the  organization  is  known  as 
the  Rosicrucian  Order.  Its  complete 
name  is  the  "Ancient  and  Mystical 
Order  Rosae  Crucis,"  abbreviated  by  the 
initials  "AMORC."  The  teachings  of  the 
Order  are  not  sold,  for  it  is  not  a  com- 
mercial organization,  nor  is  it  a  religious 
sect.  It  is  a  non-profit  fraternity,  a 
brotherhood  in  the  true  sense. 

Not  For  General  Distribution 

Sincere  men  and  women,  in  search  of 
the  truth — those  who  wish  to  fit  in  with 
the  ways  of  the  world — are  invited  to 
write  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
booklet,  "The  Mastery  of  Life."  It  tells 
how  to  contact  the  librarian  of  the 
archives  of  AMORC  for  this  rare  knowl- 
edge. This  booklet  is  not  intended  for 
general  distribution;  nor  is  it  sent  with- 
out request.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  you  write  for  your  copy  to  the 
Scribe  whose  address  is  given  in  the 
coupon.  The  initial  step  is  for  you  to  take. 


Scribe  S.S.M. 

The  Rosicrucian  Order 
Suit  .lose,  California. 


(AMORC) 


Please  send  copy  of  sealed  book- 
let. "The  Mastery  of  Life,"  which  I 
shall  read  as  directed. 


Name  

Address  

City  


MODERN  GREEK— 
any  of  34  languages  available  for 
FREE  TRIAL  AT  HOME 

With  L  INGU  APHON  E — The  World's  Standard 
Conversational  Method — You  Start  to  SPEAK 
another  language  TOMORROW — or  IT  COSTS 
YOU  NOTHING! 

For  just  20  Minutes  a  l>ay  you  listen  to  Linguaphonc's 
modern.  Life-like  Recordings,  it  Is  easy — AND  FUN — 
in  learn  another  language  AT  HOME  with  LINGUA- 
l'HONK  the  same  natural  way  you  learned  to  speak 
English  long  before  you  went  to  school. 
Only  LINGUAPHONE  brings  8  to  12  of  the  world's 
best  native  language  teachers  into  your  home.  You  hear 
both  men  and  women  speak  about  everyday  matters  in 
their  native  tongue,  vol'  understand — You  SPEAK  cor- 
rectly as  they  do.  It's  like  living  in  another  country. 
That's  why  Lingtiaphone  is  used  'round  I  lie  world  by 
educators,  governments  and  business  firms.  More  than  a 
million  home-study  students  of  all  apes. 


Send  today  for  Free  booklet.  "Passport  To  A  New 
World."  that  describes  the  conversational  method  and 
details  on  how  you  may  obtain  a  COMPLETE  Course- 
unit  in  the  language  you  choose  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
Linguaphone  Institute.  T-4056  Rock.  Pla2a.  New  York 
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LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE 

T-405fi  Rock.  Plaza.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Circle  7-032'J  | 

Please  send  me:  I 

□  FREE  Book. 

□  Infi'i  iiiation  on  FREE  Trial. 
JRpE  No  obligation,  of  course. 

My  language  interest  is   ! 

— »  SmM  Name    j 

7l*l     1  Address    I 

City   Zone. ...  State   I 

World's  Standard  Conversational  I 
Method  for  Over  Half  a  Century 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

ELECTRON  ICS 

Significant  developments  at  Lock- 
heed Missile  Systems  Division 
have  created  new  openings  for 
engineers  and  physicists  in  fields 
related  to:  UHF  and  microwave 
receivers;  slot  and  wave-guide 
antennas;  radomes;  electronic 
.  countermeasures;  radar  detection 
and  acquisition;  propagation; 
microwave  circuits;  general 
circuit  techniques;  radar  reflec- 
tivity; guidance;  semi-conductor 
and  magnetic  amplifiers.  Inquir- 
ies are  invited  about  positions  in 
these  fields. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

research  and  engineering  staff 
LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
VAN  NUYS  .  CALIFORNIA 
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is  a  former  newspaperman  who  has 
been  living  in  Texas  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  writing  the  history 
of  the  oldest  private  bank  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  located  in  San  An- 
tonio. He  is  the  author  of  Democ- 
racy in  the  Making:  The  Jackson- 
Tyler  Era,  and  was  the  originator— 
and  co-designer  with  Allan  Nevins— 
of  the  famous  Times  history  test 
given  to  7,000  college  freshmen  that 
shocked  the  public.  People  didn't 
like  to  admit  that  their  children 
were  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Mr. 
Fraser  found  in  Texans  a  habit  of 
boasting  that  aroused  his  interest 
in  finding  out  what  they  know  and 
don't  know— and  why. 

.  .  .  Giorgio  de  Santillana  returned 
to  his  native  Italy  recently,  on  a  Ful- 
bright  professorship,  and  over  the 
course  of  a  year  observed  the  mani- 
fold ways  in  which  Italy  is  changing 
from  within  and  making  for  herself 
a  place  of  new  consequence  in  the 
world.  His  report  appears  on  page 
50.  Mr.  de  Santillana  is  professor  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  science 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  was  a  correspondent  in 
Italy  in  1944. 

His  latest  book  is  The  Crime  of 
Galileo,  published  last  year  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  and 
called  brilliant  by  reviewers  in  the 
New  Yorker  and  Time. 

.  .  .  When  Judge  Arthur  T.  Vander- 
bilt's  short  book,  The  Challenge  of 
Law  Reform,  was  published  last  De- 
cember, Judge  Harold  R.  Medina 
called  it  "one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  pages  of  dynamite."  The  book 
has  not  only  jarred  lawyers  and 
judges  out  of  their  professional  com- 
placency, but  has  aroused  interest  in 
the  quiet  figure  of  Vanderbilt  him- 
self. Jerome  H.  Spingarn's  portrait 
of  him  (p.  61)  is  an  analysis  of  his 
accomplishments  and  a  suggestive 
study  of  the  human  being  whose  at- 
tention to  reform  has  not  chilled  his 
relations  with  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Spingarn  is  a  Washington  at- 
torney who  writes  frequently  on  law 
and  public  opinion.  He  has  contrib- 
uted before  to  Harper's  as  well  as  to 
other  magazines,  and  has  acted  as 
consultant  to  several  Congressional 
committees.  His  wife,  Natalie,  wrote 
the  article  on  St.  Elizabeths  hospital 
w  hic  h  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 


LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER 

By  Bess  M.  Mensendieck,  M.D. 

Here's  how  you  can  achieve  a  youthful 
body  and  vibrant  health  without  tiring 
exercises — in  just  ten  minutes  a  day! 

This  amazingly  helpful  book  shows  you 
how  to  relieve  backaches,  reduce  nervous 
tension,  slenderize  your  figure,  and  over- 
come many  other  body  faults  which  may 
be  undermining  your  health.  Gloria  Swan- 
son,  Fredric  March  and  many  other 
notables  have  benefited  from  and  en- 
thusiastically endorse  the  Mensendieck 
System.  Now,  in  your  own  home  without 
equipment,  you  too  can  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  this  amazing  natural  health 
method — available  for  the  first  time  in 
simple,  popular  form. 

Different  from  ordinary  exercises  .  .  . 

The  exertion  and  perspiration  required 
in  "exercising"  are  totally  absent  in  the 
Mensendieck  System.  Even  those  afflicted 
with  heart  ailments  can  safely  benefit 
from  the  mild  graduated  movements  in- 
cluded in  LOOK  BETTER,  FEEL  BETTER. 
Here  is  your  guide  to  a  happy  life,  a  con- 
stant sense  of  well-being,  and  freedom 
from  the  laxness  imposed  by  modern-day 
living. 

-—  Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  - 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 
51  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BETTER, 
FEEL  BETTER  for  len  days'  free  examination. 
Within  that  lime  I  will  remit  only  $3.50  plus  a 
few  cents   mailing  charges,  or  return  the  book. 
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See  cars  on  display 
Write  for  Free  Literature  Dept.  Q 


urope  by 

INC. 

290  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4iDuraclear 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few  month* 
or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress please  indicate  both  the  old  and  new  address.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  3.1d  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

%  GIMLET 

28  YRS   TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  West  Indies. 
Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES  lllus.  Published  semi- 
annually. Price  $1.50  postpaid.  Address  The 
Gimlet,  Dept.  N-20,  550— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  36. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 


Opens  June  15. 

A  resort  world   in  itself 

under  the  management 
of  Fred  L.  Abel,  form- 
erly of  the  Manoir 
Richelieu.  Situated  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean.  tin- 
Essex    and    Sussex    is  a 

massive  resort  property 
accommodating  400.  Of- 
fers various  types  of 
superlative  social  and 
sports  features.  Tennis 
Courts,  Putting  Green. 
Golf  and  Country  Club, 
same  ownership,  just  a 
few  minutes  away. 
Three  swimming  pools 
in  area.  Cocktail  par- 
ties and  dancing  daily 
to  the  delightful  tunes 
of  the  Jerry  Twichell 
Orchestra.  Informal  and 
formal  dance  nights  in 
the  ballroom.  Open  June 
thru    early  September. 

5t.  Augustine,  Fla. 

WON SON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 

Overlooking  beaut  if  u  I 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  historic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  in 
walking  distance  of  all 
attractions.  Always 
Open— Always  Delight- 
f  u  I  .  90  rooms  with 
bath  and  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
and  cuisine.  For  reser- 
vations see  your  travel 
agent  or  write  direct 
to  Monson  Hotel.  Open 
all  year.  Special  Low 
Rates  in  Summer. 


est  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HOTEL 

Pride  "t  West  Palm 
Beach,  Luxury  Resort 
Hotel ,  with  an  air  of 
quiet  refinement.  Sun- 
ny bathing  beaches, 
golf,  yachting  —  Solar- 
ium, Shuffleboard,  i 
sun  porches  —  Social 
hostess-planned  recrea- 
tion, air  -  conditioned 
dining  room  —  Parking 
area  adjoins  lobby.  The 
outstanding  year-round 
hotel  with  eve  ry  i  ti  od  - 
ern  convenience.  Free 
radio  and  TV  available 
in  each  room.  Special 
low  summer  rates. 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

LAGO    MAR  HOTEL 

You'  1 1  never  realize 
what  heavenly  days  and 
nights  are  really  like 
until  you've  spent  a  va- 
cation at  the  luxurious 
LAGO  MAR  HOTEL.  Di- 
rectly on  the  Atlantic 
with  a  broad  private 
beach  and  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  swim- 
ming- pools.  Each  eve- 
ning you'll  enjoy  spar- 
kling entertainment  in 
the  Silhouette  Lounge. 
And.  LOW,  LOW  rates 
for  exactly  the  same 
accommodations  offered 
our  Winter  visitors. 
For  a  vacation  you've 
always  dreamed  of, 
write  today  the  LAGO 
MAR  HOTEL  ...  in 
fabulous  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida  —  OPEN 
ALL  YEAR. 


I'nce  1926 

Iread  loaf 

I the  first  founded  and  still  the  first 
Writers'  conference 
August  15-29 
I 
hector:  John  Ciardi 

ecial  Lecturers:  Robert  Frost,  Louis 
Lyons,  Winfred  van  Atta 

,:tion:  William  Sloane,  Merle  Miller, 
Rachel  Mackenzie 

m-Fiction:  Fletcher  Pratt,  Bruce  Lancas- 
ter, Catherine  Drinker  Bowen 

\etry:  Leonie  Adams 

r  information  write: 

■  BREAD  10AF  WRITERS'  CONFERENCE 

>  Idlcbury  College  •  Middlebury  35  •  Vermont 


MB  'M 
i 

BRITISH  SHOES! 

■*, 

i  $  *  ' 

L  *  # 1 

—  at  a  fraction  of  their 
American  retail  price 

<T/jr\QC     Delivery   in  10  days 
from  receipt  of  order 

l      %J     Includes  all  import  charges 

Steven  Williams,  Ltd.            1 1  V  ~';  ! 
40  Chatham  Rd..  Short  Hills.  N.  J.  ■ 

1  Please  send  me  your  free  folder 
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.  .  .  Peter    Kane    Dufault    ( " Ash 

Can,"  p.  35)  is  an  ex-pilot,  news- 
paperman, and  playwright.  A  book 
of  his  poems  will  be  out  this  fall. 

.  .  .  Like  many  people  who  love 
France,  Harry  L.  Turtledove  be- 
lieves that  she  has  deserved  better 
treatment  than  she  has  received  re- 
cently from  some  of  her  own  citizens. 
A  former  American  government  offi- 
cer with  ECA  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  in  France,  Mr.  Turtle- 
dove now  lives  with  his  wife  and 
child  outside  Paris,  observing  "Why 
the  French  Act  That  Way."  His 
analysis  appears  on  page  71. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Reed  College 
(1942)  and  of  four  years  in  the  Army, 
and  a  native  of  Portland,  Ore. 

.  .  .  "The  Sound  of  Moorish  Laugh- 
ter" (p.  55)  is  Harold  Brodkey's  first 
story  in  Harper's.  Mr.  Brodkey  is  a 
Harvard  graduate,  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  lives  in  New  York.  Several 
of  his  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
Neiv  Yorker  and  other  magazines, 
and  the  Dial  Press  will  bring  out  a 
collection  of  them. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

The  South's  tragedy,  writes  William 
Faulkner,  is  "the  tawdry  quality  of 
the  South's  fear  of  the  Negro."  Hav- 
ing spoken  elsewhere  to  the  North, 
he  here  appeals,  directly  and  elo- 
quently, to  his  own  countrymen. 

Last  June  at  the  Le  Mans  interna- 
tional auto  race,  more  than  eighty 
spectators  were  killed  when  one  of 
the  cars  went  out  of  control.  Lau- 
rence and  Robert  W.  Lafore,  who 
were  there,  tell  how  it  happened, 
why,  and  what  it  may  mean  to  the 
future  of  auto  racing. 

"What,"  Russell  Lynes  wants  to 
know,  "is  so  all-fired  wonderful 
about  Prosperity?"  He  cheerfully 
takes  apart  the  preposterous  extrava- 
gances ol  oiii  prolonged  boom  and 
has  some  amiable  things  to  say— so 
help  us— in  favoi  <>l  depressions. 

From  C\prus  John  Phillips  reports 
on  the  curious  people  -bearded 
priests,  juvenile  terrorists,  and  suave 
British  gentlemen— engaged  in  a 
pocket-size  civil  war  .  .  .  which  sud- 
denly has  become  an  urgent  concern 
of  the  United  States. 


HOME  -  STUDY 


CALVERT  SCHOOL 

Educate  your  child  at  home.  Kindergarten-9th  grade. 
Complete  teaching  manual;  lessons,  hooks,  supplies  pro- 
vided. No  experience  necessary.  Guidance  by  Calvert 
teachers.  Used  world-Hide.  50th  year.  Catalog. 

Calvert  School,  75  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 

Slst  year.  An  endowed  New  England  school.  Moderate 
rates.  Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standards 
of  preparation  for  college  and  life.  Full  athletic  program 
with  winter  sporU.  Secretarial  studies,  art.  music,  dramatics. 
Clarence  H.  Quimby,  Hdm.,  Box  47,  Ashburnham.  Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co-educational:  day  &  boarding;  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
paratory, progressive.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  shop,  sports  .t 
work  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
emphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 

M.  Adolphus  Cheek.  Jr.,  Headmaster,  Weston  93.  Mass. 


BUXTON  SCHOOL 

Four  year  college  preparatory  school  where  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  know  themselves  and  understand  others.  Advanced 
training  for  talented  students  in  drama,  creative  writing, 
music  and  art.  Country  living.  Sports.  Work  program. 

Ellen  Geer  Sangster.  Dir.,  Box  970-M,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

Tear-round  Regents  accred.,  coed,  college  preparation. 
Grades  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff. 
Resident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes. 
Activity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog. 

L.  M.  Gage,  M.  A..  Hdm.,  Staatsburg-on- H udson.  N.  Y. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
tion. Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help.  Scholarships, 
113th  year.  Faculty  from  .11  colleges.  Drama,  spurts  \tu 
and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.  Moderate  rale.  Catalog, 

Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Box  R,  Kingston,  Pennsylvania 


MANUMIT  SCHOOL 

Boys  and  girls  8-19  develop  individuality  in  free  creative 
atmosphere.  College  preparatory.  Art,  drama,  music, 
sciences,  10-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Informal,  homelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog. 

W.M.  Fincke&J.A.  Lindlof,  Box  A,  R.F.D.  2,  Bristol,  Pa, 


SANFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

Coed,  ages  3-18.  College  preparatory,  general  courses. 
Small  (lasses  Art,  music,  dramatics,  building  projects. 
Sports,  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus. 
Accredited.  Ellen  Q.  Sawin,  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  & 
Wm.  N.  Wingerd.  Dirs.  Hockessin  15,  Delaware 


FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  hoys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff   Hiding   swimming  oil:?r  activities  in  wcrm   dry  :li 
mate.  Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  direc  tor. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster,  Fenster  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grade  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music,  Art, 
Crania,  Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
a  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis,  H.  E.  Graybeal,  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Dept.  M,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Hay  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Lob  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.    Summer  School.    July  6— Aug.  10. 

Cmdr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwick,  Dirs.,  Rolling  Hills,  Cal. 


Turn  to  following  pages  for  announce- 
ments of  more  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Summer  Camps  and  Summer  Schools. 
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BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
James  L.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


CHAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
engineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Indi- 
vidual attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Enter 
June  4  or  October  1.  Write  for  catalog. 
R.  D.  Farnsworth,  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


HATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Tlmesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys 
enable  the  individual  to  overcome  the  Inertia  of  mass  edu- 
cation. Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambi- 
tion. College  candidates  save  a  year. 

Lloyd  Harvey  Hatch,  Headmaster,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


MOSES  BROWN 

A  Friends'  school  dedicated  to  the  Quaker  way  in  human 
relations.  Every  effort  to  help  the  individual  find  and  de- 
velop his  own  best  capacities,  Preparation  for  college  in 
small  classes.  Sports  for  all;  varied  student  activities. 
G.  C.  St.  John,  Jr.,  Head.  275  Hope  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


MILFORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

College  prep  summer  session  for  acceleration,  make-up  or 
strengthening  starts  July  9.  Boys,  grades  8-12.  Enroll  for 
one  or  more  subjects.  Very  small  classes.  Outstanding  fac- 
ulty. All  sports.  Sailing.  40th  yr.  Also  winter  school. 
William  D.  Pearson,  Headmaster,  Milford  7,  Connecticut 


FORK  UNION 

Our   ONE   SUBJECT   PLAN   of  study 

_T  In  Upper  School  (grades  9-12)  has 
^  Increased  honor  roll  50%.  Develops 
.J*  concentration.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC 
C  highest  rating.  17  modern  buildings, 

2  completely  equipped  gyms,  pool. 
.Jj(  Splendid  environment,  excellent 
r  health  record.  Junior  School  (grades 
'  4-8)    has    separate    buildings,  gym. 

Housemothers.  59th  year.  For  ONE 
r  SUBJECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog 

write: 

•+C  Dr.  J.C. Wicker, Box805,ForkUnlon,Va. 
*★★★★★★*★★★★★★★★*★ 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Graduates  outstanding  in  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Remedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes. 
Beautiful  campus.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all.  Sum- 
mer School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  S.  Tippetts,  Ph.D.,  Box  H,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


PERKIOMEN 

Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Graduates  In  leading  colleges. 
Homelike  atmosphere.  Grades  7-12.  Noted  for  excellence 
in  teaching  reading  techniques.  Sports  for  all.  Modern 
dorms.  Nr.  N.Y.C.,  Phila.  82nd  yr.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 
Stephen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 


SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  in  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grades  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastic  sports. 
Art,  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  N.  Y.  C,  Phila. 
William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster,  Box  M,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


OAKWOOD 

Quaker,  coeducational  and  international.  Good  counseling 
program.  Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory 
course.   Music,   clubs,  shops,   sports.  90-acre  campus  on 
Hudson,  75  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  160th  year. 
William  M .  Clark,  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


FINCH  COLLEGE 

Liberal  arts.  Also  unique  combination  of  liberal  arts  and 
career  courses.  Radio  and  TV,  costume  design,  merchandis- 
ing, home  ec,  business,  art.  music.  The  Upper  College, 
A.B.  &  B.S.  degrees.  The  Junior  College,  A. A,  &  A.A.S. 
degrees,  strategic  opportunity  for  the  girl  who  changes 
her  educational  direction.  High  school  graduates,  qualified 
Junior  College  graduates.  Senior  college  transfers  accepted. 
Resident  and  non-resident.  Write  Dean  of  Admissions. 
52  East  78th  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York 


DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Boarding  and  day;  enrollment  90.  Grades  7,  8  &  9.  High- 
est standards.  Complete  academic  and  cultural  program. 
Informal,  friendly  atmosphere.  Beautiful  country  campus 
%  hr.  Boston.  Riding,  all  sports.  (Jr.  Dept.  of  Dana  Hall). 
Mrs.  Werner  Hegemann,  Head,  Box  X,  Wellesley  81,  Mass. 


OAK  GROVE 

A  Friend's  School  for  Girls— Emphasizes  Preparation  for 
College  and  Gracious  Purposeful  living.  Music,  Art.  Speech. 
(Jrades  7-12.  International  enrollment.  Joyous  outdoor  life. 
Winter  sports.  Riding.  Beautiful  new  fireproof  Quadrangle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Owen.  Box  120,  Vassalboro,  Maine 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 

87th  yr.  Thorough  college  preparatory;  8th-12th  grades. 
General  courses.  Small  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics.  All 
sports.  Professional  instruction  in  riding.  Skiing.  Mensen- 
dieck  for  posture.  150  acres.  Modern  fireproof  building. 
Mrs.   George  Waldo  Emerson,  Box  E,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


ROGERS  HALL 

64  years  of  New  England  traditions.  Near  Boston.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  One  year  Intensive  review  for 
college.  General  course;  secretarial  training.  Excellent 
music  &  art. -.All  sports,  riding.  Swimming  pool.  Catalog 

Mrs.  Katherine  W.  MncGay,  Box  H.  Lowell,  Mass. 


Since  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  purpose 
—  to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls,  well- 
trained  in  every  respect  for  college  life. 
Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  campus  20 
miles  from  NYC— country  and  cosmopolitan 
living.  Music,  art,  dramatics,  sports,  rid- 
ing, all  activities.  New  Pictorial  Booklet. 
Miss  Florence  L.  Wolfe,  B.A.,  MA.,  Hdm. 


ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  SCHOOL 

An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  12-18.  In  Mendham  Hills 
35  miles  from  New  York.  Est.  1880.  Accredited  college 
preparation  and  general  courses  with  music  and  art.  Small 
classes.  Swimming,  riding,  tennis. 

SISTER  SUPERIOR,  BOX  756,  MENDHAM.  N.  J. 


THE  BEARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

*  Fully  accredited.  Outstanding  college  preparation.  Kin- 
dergarten through  high  school.  Resident  students  Grade  III- 
XII.  Wide  activity  program.  New  spacious  classroom  bldg. 

Edith  M.  Sutherland,  558  Berkeley  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

Advantageous  location.  Small  residence  unit.  Exceptional 
record  of  college  preparation.  Modern  equipment  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Conservative  costs.  Auspices  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Marion  S.  Cole,  Headmistress,  Box  M,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 

For  girls.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Also  general 
courses.  Music  emphasized.  Art.  secretarial.  College  town 
advantages.  Hiding.  Skiing,  Swimming.  All  sports.  Men- 
sendieck  method  for  posture.  National  enrollment.  79th 
year.  Gymnasium.  Summer  School.  Newport.  K.I.  Catalogs. 
Mrs.   George   W.   Emerson,   Box  43,   Northampton,  Mass. 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited.  Grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  rellgi 
military  program.  Preparatory  or  general.  Small  clas 
ROTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym,  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  ac 
ities.  Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Cats 
Dir.  of  Admissions,  569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  M 


RIVERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1907. 

John  H.  Jones,  Headmaster, 

Box  M,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  C 
plete  college  preparation.  ROTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  ra 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sp 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  D.  Weekes,  The  Manlius  School,  Manlius,  N. 


PEDDIE 

College  preparatory.  Grade  6-12.  Endowed;  fully  ao 
it  d  Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  reqii 
All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  —  separate  d 
2X0  acres.  Summer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  reqr 
Dr.  C.  0.  Morong,  Headm.,  Box  5-B,  Hightstown,  K 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River.  N. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Naval  training.  Separate  Ju 
schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career.  Spt 
boats,  bands.  Approved  summer  school  and  tamp.  Cats 
Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N 


CROYDON  HALL 

For  boys.  Grades  3-12.  Sound  college  preparation.  Si 
classes.  Strong  remedial  education  program.  Indivi 
Guidance  and  testing.  Team  sports.  Riding,  tennis,  i 
Field  trips.  45  acres.  40  miles  from  X.Y.C.  Summer  Sess 
Dr.  John  C.  Carr,  Pres.,  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Je 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
ness, general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC.  Boys 
taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  remedial 
reading.  All  sports.  Junior  school.  75th  year. 
Summer  session.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Registrar,  Box  255,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


FOREIGN  SCHOOLS  — GIRLS 


LA  CHATELAINIE 

St.  Blaise.  Neuchatel,  Switzerland.  Est.  1880.  Prep 
tory  &  Finishing  School  for  girls  13-21.  College  B 
prep.  Languages,  nome  ec.  &  secretarial  courses.  All  sp 
Optional  winter  &  summer  at  Gstaad.  Tours  to  Ii 
France.  Also  summer  courses.    Dr.  A.  M.  Jobin,  Prin' 


CANADIAN  SCHOOLS  -  GIR 


ALMA  COLLEGE 

St.  Thomas.  Canada.  Est.  1877.  Outstanding  girls' 
dential  school.   100  mi.  from  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Bu! 
Excellent  equipment.  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School.  Int.  1 
Dramatics,  Art,  Music,  Home  Ec. ,  Secretarial.  Cat, 
Mrs.  Steele  Sifton,  B.Ed.,  Alma  College,  St.  Thomas, 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  -  MIDWES 


FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  boarding  school  for  girls,  grades  9-12, 
Chicago.  Successful  experience  preparing  for  best  colle 
universities  since  1869.  Art  &  Music.  Classes  averaf 
Fully  accredited.  New  dormitories.  Pool,  sports.  Ca 
Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal,  Box  17,  Lake  Fores 


KEMPER  HALL 

Episcopal  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Thorough  col 
preparation  &  spiritual  training.  Unusual  opportunity 
Music.  Dramatics  &  Fine  Arts;  also  Ceramics.  All  II 
Jr.  School.  Beautiful  lake  shore  campus  50  mi.  froi 
Write:  Box  HM,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


M SCHOOLS^ CAMIPS  w  ^ 
See  page  25  for  Home-Study  and  Coeducational  Schools.  jSHKjl  H_* 


GIRLS'  TRIP  CAMPS 


EEWAYDIN  RANCH  TRIP 

Ride  to  snow  In  the  Rockies.  Drift  cattle  on  a  work  ranch, 
jare  for  "own"  horse.  Swim,  canoe  and  pack  trip  In  Mon- 
iina  with  congenial  teen-age  girls  keen  for  adventure 
lood  supervision.  'J Mil  season.  Inclusive  fee. 

Ruth  H.  Stevens.  Laurel  School,  Cleveland  22.  Ohio 


GIRLS'  CAMPS 


)GONTZ  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Girls  6-18.  Ogontz  Lake,  near  Sugar  Hill,  N.  H.  Aqua- 
aning.  swimming,  sailing,  golf,  riding,  tennis.  Crafts, 
ture.  dancing,  music.  Outdoor  cooking.  Mt.  trips.  Tu- 
ring. Rustic  cabins,  750  acres  of  woods,  meadows.  Bklt. 
bby  H.  Sutherland.  Box  800,  Ogontz  Center,  Pennsylvania 


\EADOWBROOK 

Ranch  Camp  for  girls  7-16.  On  lake  In  Meredith,  N.  H. 
aily  riding.  Horse  shows.  Pack  trips.  All  sports.  Craft 
ogram  Includes  ceramics,  water  colors  and  oils.  Separate 
nlor  group  7-10.  Inclusive  fee.  27th  year, 
lah  M.  Palmer,  Box  94,  Hastings-on- H udson.  New  York 


•WAISSA 


High  in  the  Poconos— 100  mi.  NYC  &  Phila.  Hiding  in- 
ded  in  fee.  Girls  7-18.  Counselor  Training.  Water  & 
d  sports,  canoe  trips,  pioneer  camp,  crafts,  dramatics  & 
Iseshows.  Experienced  leadership ;  flexible  program.  41st  yr. 
&  Mrs.  E.S.  Skinner.  W.  Walnut  St.,  North  Wales 5.  Pa. 


OCK  RUNN  RIDING  CAMP 

[  Girls  6-18.  Exceptional  instruction  for  trail,  hunt  &  horse 
Bow.  Beginner's  mounts  and  hunters.  Superior  training 
I  oils,  water  colors,  ceramics,  swimming,  dancing,  tennis, 
Ipiery.  Chester  Co..  Pa.  Friendly  staff.  Churches  nearby, 
rs.    John    Barton   Ziegler,    Box  22-A,   Pottstown,  Pa. 


COED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


EARING  TUTORING  SCHOOLS 

Coed  summer  school  on  beautiful  country  estate  near  New 
irk.  All  subjects,  high  school  level.  College  preparation. 
Sjvidual  classes.  Swimming,  sports.  Open  all  year.  New 
rk  Cltj  branch  coed,  day,  all  ages.  (NYC  phone  PL  5-5088) 
Or.  &  Mrs.  0.  L.  Swan,  Directors,  Somen,  New  York 


MUSIC  CAMPS 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUSIC  CAMP 

Boys,  girls,  9-20.  Outdoor  life;  serious  music  study.  Log 
cabins  on  lake,  Oakland,  Maine.  Nationally  known  artist- 
instructors  Private  lessons.  Voice,  Instruments;  orchestra, 
band,  chorus.  Sports.  8  wks.  $425  inc.  lessons.  Catalog. 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Wiggin.  64  Gorton  Lake  Blvd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 


BAR  L-H  RANCH  CAMP 

Co-ed  6-13.  Western  atmosphere.  Near  Berkshires  &  Old 
Sturbridge  Village.  Riding.  Trips.  Land  and  water  sports. 
Dancing.  Nature.  Creative  crafts.  Nurse.  Mature  staff. 
Special  care  younger  campers.  $350.  Booklet.  19th  season. 

S.  O.  Ormsbee,  Director  Brimfield,  Massachusetts 


CHAPPA  CHALLA 

Duxbury,  Mass.  Salt  water  Sailing  Camp  for  boys  and 
girls  7-15.  Capacity  70.  Swimming,  sailing  every  day  on 
sheltered  bay.  Land  sports,  creative  arts,  riding,  elective 
program,  tutoring.  Cabins.  Nurse.  Trips.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

J.  Verity  Smith,  29  Powder  Point  Ave.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


EDGEBROOK  CAMP 

Deposit.  New  York.  Boys  &  Girls  4-16.  Cultural,  athletic 
program  with  land  &  water  sports,  shop,  crafts,  trips. 
For  the  Teen  Ager:  A  Coed  Biding  Camp,  Fee  $425 
For  the  Woe  Camper:  A  Farm  Camp,  Fee  $395 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hoener,  Box  337,  Bronxville.  New  York 


QUARTER  CIRCLE  V  BAR  RANCH 

Spend  the  summer  on  a  40,000  acre  Western  cattle  ranch. 
Daily  riding.  Roundups,  rodeos,  all  sports.  Pack  trips. 
Swimming  pool.  Crafts.  Caravan  trip  thru  scenic  Southwest. 
Cool,  dry  climate.  Coed,  9-17.  25th  yr.  Also  winter  school. 
Charles  M.  Orme,  Jr.,  Director,  Mayer,  Arizona 


BOYS'  SCHOOL-CAMPS 


WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 

Accredited  summer  school 
10-20.  Indiv  work;  all  subjec 
Sclen'lfic    testing.  Supervisi 
parents.   All  sports.  Sailini 

Lester  H.  May,  118  84th  St.,  Brooklyn  9.  New  York 


lake.  Dexter,  Maine.  Boys 
Remedial  Math  «n.  Reading, 
study.  Weekly  report  to 
fishing,   trips.    Est.  1926. 


SCHOOL  AND  CAMP  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  49  E.  33rd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT,  SCHOOLS 
MISS  ADELE  WALLACE,  CAMPS 

NERAL  INFORMATION 

Boy  □    Girl  □    Present  Age  and  grade  

Boarding  School  □       Day  School  □       Military  School  □       Coed  □ 

Location  desired  Entering  when 

Denominational    Q  (Specify)  •  

IFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  CAMP 


Is  this  the  child's  first  season?   

Check  if  you  are  interested  in: 

Traditional,  all-round  program  □       Supervised  trips  □ 


Special  training  □   

IFORMATION  FOR  SELECTING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Courses  desired:   

Are  credits  desired?       Yes  Q    No  Q 

ime:  Telephone  No:  

Idress:..  

j-ii 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


VALLEY  FORGE  CAMPS 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  for  Boys  at 

America's  National  Shrine. 
CAVALRY  CAMP   (14-18);   expert  riding  instruction; 

mounted  hikes. 
PIONEER  CAMP  (7-13);  woodcraft,  trips. 
BAND     CAMP  (13-18);     expert    musical  training, 

swimming. 

For  Catalog,  write:  Harvey  Hall,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
CAMP!  TIMLO 

LaKe  George.  N.  T.  Flexible  program,  mature  staff.  Boys 
•5-16.  3  groups.  All  land,  water  sports.  Riding,  riflery. 
Trips:  mt.,  canoe,  island,  sailing.  Indian  lore,  campcraft. 
Tutoring  available.  Counselor  training.  Catalog:  state  age. 
Barr  H.  Norm,  Dir..  5  Ten  Eyck  Avenue.  Albany,  New  York 


FARRAGUT  NAVAL  CAMPS 

Summer  of  adventure  on  Toms  River.  Boys  8-18  in  3  age 
groups.  Trips  on  63-ft.  flagship.  42  land  and  water  activi- 
ties. Modern  buildings.  2  gyms.  2  athletic  fields.  Approved 
summer  school  program  available.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Farragut  Naval  Camps,  Box  MC,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey 


LEN-A-PE     tHl,lal1-  Cowboy.  Magician. 

Boys,  4-17.  In  Poconos  near 
New  York  &  Philadelphia.  Riding,  ca- 
noe trips,  tennis,  sailing.  Excellent  care 
and  food.  Lakefront  guest  hotel.  Booklet. 
David  A.  Reiser,  Mill  Rd..  Phila.  17,  Pa. 
Phone:  Melrose  5-1682  (Phila.) 


HALF  MOON 

Gt.  Barrington,  Mass.  In  Berkshires.  Boys  6-10,  5  groups. 
Finest  equipment,  facilities.  Mature  staff,  expert  coach- 
ing. All  water,  field  sports  Overnight  camping.  Riding. 
Special  care,  younger  boys.  34th  yr.  Catalog:  give  age. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  C.  Storey.  370  Orienta  Ave..  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 


WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

Boys  6-15.  On  Island  Lake  in  Mashpee.  Mass.,  historic 
Indian  village.  Safe,  non-strenuous.  Salt  &  fresh  water 
sports.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  baseball,  riflery,  archery. 
"Learning  by  doing"  In  manual  arts.  Knr.  65.  Reg.  nurse. 

J.  Fred  HUka,  Enflewood  School.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


BOYS'  TRIP  CAMPS 


CAMP  WANDERLUST 


Canoe  trip  through  the  Maine  Woods  along  the  Allagash. 
Far  boys  12-1S.  Woodcraft,  hiking,  swimming,  trout  fish- 
ing, wild-game  photography.  Small  group  under  experienced 
guides  and  woodsmen.  25th  season.  7-  and  5-week  terms. 
Wesley  Herrick,  Box  75.  Henniker.  New  Hampshire 


BROTHER-SISTER  CAMPS 


HILLTOP 


HILL  MANOR 


Hoys  5-16  Girls  5-16 

1  hrs.  from  NYC.  near  Hancock.  N.Y.  On  mt.  lake.  Dally 
riding.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Riding  Incl.  in  fee. 
Water  skiing,  l'rot.  &  Cath.  services.  Also  open  June,  Sept. 
M.  E.  Hillman,  Dir.,  8618-110  St..  Richmond  Hill.  N .  Y. 


MON-O-MOY 

FOR  BOYS 


WONO 

FOR  GIRLS 


Separate  camps  one  mile  apart  on  Capo  Cod.  Fast  Brew- 
ster, Mass.  Sailing,  all  water  and  land  sports.  Tutoring. 
Nurses.  Cabins.  Separate  age  divisions.  Address: 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Delahanty,  East  Brewster,  Mass. 


MONTECITO-SEQUOIA  CAMPS 

California.   Mountains  for  Boys.  Ocean  for  Girls.  Pools, 
horses,   trampoline,   archery,  riflery.   Cabins,   lodge.  Boys: 
Ashing,  pack  trips  Ciris:  sailing,  aquaplaning,  horse  show, 
etc.  Ages  9  18,  Same  met    Motitei  ito  School  for  Girls. 
Homer  M.  Barnes,  300  Hot  Springs  Rd..  Santa  Barbara.  Cal. 


FAMILY  CAMPS 


THE  TYLER  PLACE  -  For  Families 

Where  parents  enjoy  a  carefree  holiday  with  congenial 
contemporaries,  and  hoys  and  girls  3-18  have  own  facilities 
-Junior  Dining  Room,  Supervision,  Instruction  In  riding, 
swimming,  sailing,  water  skiing.  Fishing.  Nearby  golf.  Inn 
&  Cottages  on  Lake  Champlaln,  165  acres.  Full-color  folder. 
The  Edward  Tylers.   Box  49.   Highgate  Springs.  Vermont 


FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
TO  355,000  SHARE  OWNERS 


Who  are  the  355,000  owners  of  General  Electric? 

•  More  than  half  of  the  individual  owners  are  women. 

•  50,000  owners  are  General  Electric  employees.  (Another 
65,000  employees  are  becoming  owners.) 

•  Millions  of  families  indirectly  own  shares  in  General 
Electric  through  their  insurance  policies,  savings  banks,  pen- 
sion plans,  mutual  funds,  trust  accounts  and  other  investments. 


Ho 


w  a  new 


General  Electric 
is  planning  aheai 

to  serve  an 
expanding  Amerk 


As  we  see  it,  the  years  just  ahead  offer  exti 
dinary  opportunities  for  service  to  a  gro^ 
nation.  As  part  of  its  long-range  plans,  Ger 
Electric  has  developed  a  new  organization, 
relationships  with  employees,  new  products, 
new  facilities.  Here  is  a  summary  of  this  pro£ 
—  reported  fully  in  our  1955  Annual  Report 
A  new  "better-living"  program  for  emplo> 
To  assure  that  the  people  of  General  Electric 
continue  to  share  in  the  Company's  progress 
improved  pay-and-benefit  program  was  wo 
out  in  1955,  and  related  five-year  contracts  \ 
signed  with  most  of  the   unions  represen 
General  Electric  employees. 
A  new  Company  organization  for  better  sen 
To  meet  the  needs  of  customers  more  effectr 
General  Electric's  organization  has  been  char 
from  a  highly  centralized  structure  to  as  bro. 
degree  of  decentralization  as  can  be  found  it 
dustry.  The  Company  now  has  nearly  100  de 
tralized   product   departments,   each  with 
operating  responsibility  in  its  field. 
New  plants  and  facilities  in  28  states:  Since  1 
General  Electric  has  been  basically  rebuilt 
has  invested  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  ex 
sion  and  modernization.  We  will  spend  ano 
$500  million  in  the  next  three  years  to  help 
vide  even  finer  products,  more  and  better  j 
and  increased  earnings. 

New  products  from  research  and  engineer 

Over  70,000  G-E  employees  today  are  workin 
products  we  didn't  make  in  1939.  The  Comj 
spends  more  than  three  times  as  much  on  rese; 
and  development,  per  dollar  of  sales,  as  the  a 
age  for  all  manufacturing  companies. 

With  these  advances,  we  are  trying  to  see 
that  General  Electric's  progress  is  shared  by 
tomers.  share  owners,  employees,  suppliers, 
the  public. 


For  your  free  copy  of  our  1955  Annual  Report 
eluding  a  complete  financial  statement  as  well  as 
details  on  the  subjects  summarized  above,  writi 


r^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL  (%)  ELECTRIC 
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Republican  "Giveaways": 

the  charges  and  the  facts 


WARREN  UNNA 

A  veteran  Washington  newspaperman  adds  up 
the  score  on  one  of  the  main  issues 

of  the  coming  campaign  .  .  .  and  concludes  that 
neither  party  has  a  spotless  record. 

IN  THIS  Presidential  election  year  when 
party  issues  are  far  too  few,  the  Democrats 
have  borrowed  the  "giveaway"  slogan  from  tele- 
vision's guessing  games  and  pasted  it  liberally 
over  the  Republicans'  natural-resources  program. 
The  Democrats  hope  their  charge  will  stick  to 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  the  way  "mink 
coat"  and  "deep  freeze"  stuck  to  Truman  in  the 
1952  campaign.  Charges  so  gross  demand  fair 
and  public  weighing. 

"Giveaway"  has  already  been  applied  to  every- 
thing from  public-power  dam  sites  to  synthetic- 
rubber  plants,  from  offshore  oil  deposits  to  Na- 
tional Forest  timberlands,  from  public-domain 
grazing  lands  to  rapid  tax-amortization  certifi- 
cates. The  conservationists  and  the  public-power 
advocates  have  backed  up  the  politicians.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  com- 


pute a  facetious  "giveaway"  price  tag:  one  tril- 
lion dollars.  And  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  its  monthly  Digest  last  fall,  named  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  was  then  Douglas 
McKay,  "The  Giveaway  King." 

Now  it  is  true  that  neither  the  Democrats  nor 
the  conservationists  nor  the  public-power  advo- 
cates are  the  exclusive  guardians  of  the  768,000,- 
000  acres  of  public  land  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  Alaska.  The  great  protectors 
of  natural  resources,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  his  forestry  adviser,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
were,  after  all,  Republicans. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  "giveaway" 
charge  is  justified  against  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, such  gifts  of  the  nation's  property 
are  irretrievable— no  succeeding  Administration 
can  hope  to  recoup  them. 

To  investigate— let  alone  prove  or  disprove— 
these  charges  is  a  job  beyond  the  scope  of  one 
article.  However,  I  have  made  a  reporter's  check 
of  career  and  political  appointees  in  this  Admin- 
istration and  the  last,  of  key  members  of  Capitol 
Hill  watchdog  committees,  and  of  lawyers  and 
conservationists  close  to  the  issue. 

The  basic  facts  are  these: 

(1)  There  is  definite  substance  to  some  of  the 
"giveaway"  charges— in  some  instances  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Democrats  have  inti- 
mated. 
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(2)  A  good  many  Republican  projects  might 
have  resulted  in  "giveaways"  if  the  Democratic 
Congress  had  not  thwarted  the  Administration. 

(3)  There  are  resources  still  in  danger  of  being 
given  away. 

(4)  Some  of  the  "giveaway"  charges  are  quite 
unfounded  and,  in  at  least  one  field— the  Na- 
tional Parks-the  Republican  record  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Democrats. 

THE    GIFTS    ALREADY  GIVEN 

TAKING  the  blackest  side  of  the  score 
card  first,  what  exactly  have  the  Republi- 
cans given  away?  And  to  whom? 

By  March  of  this  year,  in  six  major  instances, 
pieces  of  federal  property  or  national  rights  have 
been  passed,  sold,  or  surrendered  to  private 
hands.  Here  they  are: 

(1)  The  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  heretofore 
sacrosanct,  have  been  opened  up  to  the  drilling 
rigs  of  the  oil  industry.  Not  all,  but  plenty  of 
them. 

Historically,  the  nation's  264  refuges  have  been 
off-limits  to  oil  exploitation,  with  two  excep- 
tions: in  cases  where  previous  owners  never  did 
surrender  their  mineral  rights  to  the  refuge  land; 
and  in  cases  where  the  government  entered  into 
co-operative  agreements  with  oil  companies 
which  were  drilling  nearby  to  prevent  them  from 
sucking  out  all  the  oil  from  underneath  the  gov- 
ernment's own  land. 

In  August  1953,  not  long  after  coming  into 
office,  Interior  Secretary  McKay  issued  a  "stop 
order"  on  further  leasing,  ostensibly  to  tighten 
up  the  regulations.  Last  October  27,  McKay 
assured  an  audience  in  Corvallis,  Oregon:  "I  can 
tell  you  flatly  that  no  new  regulations  will  be 
authorized  unless  they  give  far  more  protection 
to  our  refuges  than  they  did  before  the  stop 
order." 

Then  began  some  of  the  choicest  bits  of 
double-talk  heard  in  Washington  for  some  time. 

Interior  now  concedes  it  granted  some  274 
leases  between  August  1953,  when  the  "stop 
order"  began,  and  last  December  2,  when  it  was 
revoked.  Not  many  more  leases  have  ever  been 
granted  in  the  thirty-four  years  of  refuge  his- 
tory, and  these  without  the  so-called  protection 
of  a  "stop  order." 

In  addition,  Mr.  McKay  issued  new  orders  in 
December  to  "protect"  the  refuges  in  future  leas- 
ing. Hereafter,  he  promised,  twelve  of  the 
refuges  would  be  inviolate  from  all  leasing  and 
the  others  would  be  leased  only  under  controlled 
conditions.    The  trouble  with  that  promise  was 
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that  these  twelve  refuges  had  never  been  sullied 
with  oil  derricks  anyway;  and  the  "controlled 
conditions"  for  the  252  other  refuges  "will  be 
supervised  by  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  an  office  McKay  made  subject  to 
political  instead  of  career  appointment. 

Inaugurating  the  new  regulation,  Interior 
granted  the  Frankfort  Oil  Company  of  Bartles- 
ville,  Oklahoma,  a  subsidiary  of  Seagram  Distil- 
leries, permission  to  seek  oil  on  12,000  acres  of 
the  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Louisiana.  Frankfort  gained  the  lease  under 
noncompetitive  terms  at  the  minimum  50-cent- 
per-acre  fee  and  121/2  per  cent  royalty.  The  lease 
was  curiously  dated  December  1,  1955,  a  day  be- 
fore McKay's  new  regulations  permitting  it  had 
even  been  promulgated.  Interior  later  explained 
the  lease  actually  had  been  "back-dated"— at  the 
oil  company's  insistence. 

(2)  A  sizable  parcel  of  National  Forest  timber- 
land  in  Oregon  is  note  being  cut  over  by  a 
private  company,  under  the  legalistic  guise  of 
complying  zvith  the  federal  mineral  laws. 

Until  Congress  changed  the  law  last  year,  the 
country  had  sought  to  encourage  discovery  of  its 
underground  mineral  resources  by  granting  title 
to  the  land  to  any  prospector  who  could  show 
there  was  enough  ore  to  justify  a  "prudent"  man 
in  mining  it.  This  law  included  National  Forest 
land.  Previous  Administrations,  aware  that  high 
lumber  prices  might  induce  "timber  mining," 
kept  a  wary  eye  out  for  applications  on  these 
forest  lands. 

Such  an  application  came  from  the  Al  Sarena 
Mining  Company  of  Trail,  Oregon.  In  1948, 
under  its  new  owners,  the  McDonald  family  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  the  mining  firm  had  applied 
for  twenty-three  patents  in  the  Rogue  River  Na- 
tional Forest  in  southern  Oregon.  They  an- 
nounced there  was  sufficient  gold  and  silver 
under  the  forest  floor  to  justify  putting  the  mine 
back  into  active  operation.  Eight  of  the  claims 
were  granted.  But  the  fifteen  others,  totaling  303 
acres,  were  denied  after  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Forest  Service,  and  several  private 
assay  firms  failed  to  find  sufficient  evidence  of 
gold  and  silver  ore  to  justify  either  Al  Sarena 
in  its  digging  or  the  government  in  ceding  its 
land  for  the  nominal  $5-per-acre  fee. 
The  McDonalds  had  Democratic  Representa- 
tive Frank  W.  ("All  is  made  for  love")  Boykin  of 
Alabama  intercede  for  them  with  Democratic 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman— 
but  got  nowhere.  They  have  had  better  luck  with 
Republican  Representative  Harris  Ellsworth  of 
Oregon  and  the  Republican  Under  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  Clarence  A.  Davis.  Unbeknownst  to 
either  the  Forest  Service  or  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Davis  ordered  a  third  government 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  take  a  new  look 
at  the  case  and  specifically  to  permit  the  Al 
Sarena  people  to  have  their  say  about  which 
assay  house  should  test  the  ore  samples.  The 
McDonalds  accordingly  chose  a  firm  in  their 
native  Mobile,  2,400  miles  from  the  Oregon  site, 
which  up  until  then  had  specialized  in  testing 
timber  for  telephone  poles.  Once  a  favorable 
report  was  made,  representatives  of  both  the 
company  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  disposed  of 
the  spare  samples  of  the  ore  by  tossing  them 
into  the  Rogue  River.  Davis  himself  was  so 
solicitous  for  the  company's  welfare  that  he 
personally  telephoned  the  Bureau  of  Mines  em- 
ployee out  in  Oregon  to  find  out  how  the  case 
was  coming.  He  then  approved  the  Al  Sarena 
claim,  in  January  1954— days  before  the  required 
field  report  had  ever  reached  Washington. 

Davis  has  subsequently  told  Congress  he  was 
acting  completely  within  the  law.  He  has  not 
chosen  to  notice  the  fact  that  since  being  granted 
its  $250,000-or-so  hunk  of  the  National  Forest, 
Al  Sarena  has  timbered  off  lumber  worth  more 
than  $100,000  but  has  not  mined  one  cent's 
worth  of  gold  or  silver. 

(3)  At  least  one  parcel  of  the  National  Forest 
in  Minnesota  has  gone  into  private  hands 
through  a  secret  long-term  lease. 

International  Nickel  Company,  anxious  to 
justify  investing  $56,000,000  for  nickel  and  cop- 
per mining  in  northern  Minnesota's  Superior 
National  Forest,  had  asked  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration for  a  99-year  lease  on  12,000  acres. 
It  got  nowhere.  Once  the  Republicans  came  in, 
the  company  confronted  the  Forest  Service  with 
an  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  letter  declar- 
ing the  national  welfare  would  be  endangered 
if  the  mining  were  not  permitted.  International 
Nickel  next  visited  the  then  Assistant  Interior 
Secretary,  Orme  Lewis.  In  the  presence  of  a 
former  high-ranking  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment official,  Lewis  told  the  company  officials: 

"If  you  gentlemen  draft  the  kind  of  lease  you 
want,  we'll  be  glad  to  look  it  over." 

The  fifty-year  option  they  gained  is  an  irrevo- 
cable commitment  by  the  government.  Yet  Lew  is 
E.  Hoffman,  top  minerals  official  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  says  that  as  far  as  his 
records  go  International  Nickel  has  only  a  two- 
year  prospecting  permit,  and  that  the  memo- 
randum of  conversations  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Lewis  "is  in  the  confidential  file  of  the  Secretary 
[McKay]." 


Fifty-year  leases  in  the  National  Forest  are 
unheard  of,  yet  M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  formerly 
headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphrey,  and  Kennecott  Copper,  have  similar 
agreements  pending  with  Interior  for  Superior 
National  Forest  Land. 

(4)  The  Federal  Power  Act  has  been  reioritten 
through  a  sort  of  ''administrative  fiat,"  as  the 
public-power  advocates  call  it. 

This  involves  the  Hells  Canyon  controversy 
in  which  Secretary  McKay  withdrew  his  prede- 
cessor's objections  to  private  development  of 
the  Snake  River  gorge  on  the  Idaho-Oregon 
border.  McKay  also  told  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission that  it  would  be  nice  if  the  Idaho  Power 
Company  applications  were  approved  so  that  the 
project  could  be  developed  by  private  enterprise. 

After  eighteen  months  of  hearings,  an  FPC  ex- 
aminer said  that  a  high  federal  dam  at  Hells 
Canyon— the  deepest  untouched  natural  gorge  in 
the  United  States— would  produce  the  maximum 
development  of  the  area.  But  the  examiner  also 
declared  that  since  Congress  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused appropriations  for  a  federal  dam,  it  would 
be  only  practical  to  let  the  Idaho  Power  Com- 
pany go  ahead  on  one  of  three  proposed  smaller 
dams.  The  Commission  waited  until  Congress 
went  home  last  summer.  It  then  announced  ap- 
proval of  not  one,  but  all  three  of  the  private 
utility's  proposed  dams. 

By  this  "giveaway,"  Oregon's  two  Democratic 
Senators,  Wayne  Morse  and  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  say  that  the  country  will  lose  potential 
electric  power,  since  the  three  low  dams  can 
never  develop  as  much  energy  as  the  single 
high  dam.  They  further  contend  that  the  private 
dams  will  result  in  higher  power  rates  to  con- 
sumers and  less  water  storage,  flood  control,  and 
navigation  benefits.  They  also  argue  that  private- 
utility  development  of  the  Hells  Canyon  area 
will  make  impossible  the  low-rate  power  neces- 
sary to  mine  Idaho's  vast  phosphate  deposits. 

(5)  The  government's  S35.000.000  synthetic 
fuel  plant  in  Louisiana,  Missouri .  has  gone  to  the 
Hercules  Powder  Company  for  $5,000,000. 

Here  the  so-called  "giveaway"  ratio  is  14  cents 
on  the  dollar— considerably  more  of  a  disparity 
than  the  25  cents  on  the  dollar  charged  by  the 
Democrats.  Hercules  originally  built  the  plant  to 
manufacture  ammonia  for  the  Army  during 
World  War  II  and  retained  an  option  to  meet 
the  high  bidder  whenever  the  plant  was  put  on 
the  block.  Before  the  sale  in  December  1951, 
the  plant  was  used  to  experiment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  from  coal. 

(0)  The  traditional  "wheeling"  regulation  — 
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which  required  private  power  companies  using 
federal  poxoer  to  transmit  some  of  this  power 
over  their  own  lines  to  such  "preference"  groups 
as  co-operatives  and  public-power  companies- 
lias  been  abrogated. 

Buried  in  an  unpublicized  memorandum  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  this  change  in 
policy  went  unnoticed  until  last  year,  when  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Democratic  Representative  Earl 
Chudoff  (Pennsylvania),  uncovered  it.  Ten  of  the 
memorandum's  thirteen  recommendations— in- 
cluding the  one  on  wheeling— were  copied  ver- 
batim from  a  paper  submitted  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company's  Washington  lobbyist, 
Herman  Kruse.  Two  other  recommendations 
made  by  Kruse  were  adopted  in  substance.  All 
found  their  way  to  the  desk  of  Interior  Under 
Secretary  Davis  and  were  promptly  promulgated. 

THE  MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS 

SO  M  U  C  H  for  what  has  already  been  done. 
How  much  more  of  the  nation's  natural  re- 
sources might  have  been  given  away,  if  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  had  not  nipped  the  Ad- 
ministration's incipient  generosity?  The  list  is 
impressive: 

(1)  The  offshore  submerged  oil  lands  (the  so- 
called  "tidelands")  might  have  been  given  in 
their  entirety  to  a  few  lucky  states  and,  probably, 
from  them  to  the  large  oil  companies. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the  83rd  Con- 
gress voted  to  give  the  coastal  states  the  rights  to 
oil  found  by  drilling  in  the  shallow  waters  just 
beyond  their  shore  lines.  The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, tacked  on  amendments  guaranteeing  the 
federal  government  continued  ownership  of 
whatever  oil  was  discovered  further  out.  Most 
states  now  own  drilling  rights  in  a  strip  of  sub- 
merged land  reaching  only  three  miles  out  to 
sea.  Texas,  however,  was  granted  a  IO1/9  mile 
strip  for  "historic"  reasons  and  Louisiana  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  recognize  a 
similar  offshore  limit  lor  her.  Even  so,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  submerged 
oil  wealth  lies  beyond  the  state  territory— in  that 
part  of  the  continental  shelf  still  controlled  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  Interior  Department  issues  glowing  re- 
ports  declaring  the  federal  Treasury  is  richer  by 
$252,000,000  in  offshore  oil  lease  revenues  since 
the  program  began.  But  the  Department  con- 
sistently fails  to  add  a  footnote  explaining  it  was 
the  Democratic  amendments  which  made  these 
revenues  possible. 
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(2)  The  D'Ewart  grazing  bill  (HR4023)  would 
have  given  17,000  ranchers  now  holding  grazing 
permits  in  the  National  Forest  the  right  to  deed 
them  to  their  heirs  or  sell  them  at  will. 

This  bill  was  sponsored  by  Montana's  former 
Republican  Representative  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart, 
whom  the  Administration  made  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment after  he  lost  out  for  re-election.  Although 
D'Ewart's  bill  had  the  backing  of  the  National 
Wool  GroAvers  and  the  American  National  Live- 
stock Associations,  it  never  was  reported  out  of 
committee.  At  stake  were  200,000,000  acres  of 
grazing  lands  in  fourteen  states.  Only  about  3i/9 
per  cent  of  all  Western  stockmen  would  have 
benefited  from  the  bill.  Since  the  federal  grazing 
charge  is  only  nominal— 15  cents  a  cow  per 
month;  3  cents  a  sheep  or  goat  per  month:  30 
cents  a  horse  per  month— the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  grazing  permit  as  a  vested  right  would 
have  been  considerable. 

D'Ewart  was  not  very  happy  with  the  treat- 
ment his  bill  received  and  declared  sarcastically 
during  a  Washington  interview: 

"If  the  federal  government  cares  for  natural 
resources  it  is  'conservation.'  But  if  private  indi- 
viduals seek  to  acquire  any  land  now  publicly 
owned,  the  object  is  'steal'." 

Even  Interior  Secretary  McKay  called  D'Ewart's 
bill  "lousy"  in  an  unguarded  moment.  But  then 
he  could  afford  to:  D'Ewart  was  not  yet  on  his 
payroll  and  the  bill  came  under  Agriculture  De- 
partment legislation,  not  Interior. 

(3)  The  Ellswrorth  timber  exchange  bill  would 
have  given  a  private  lumber  operator  the  right 
to  select  a  piece  of  public  timberland  as  compen- 
sation for  land  the  government  might  have  to 
acquire  from  him  for  a  public  dam  or  reservoir. 

This  bill  was  sponsored  by  Oregon's  Repre- 
sentative Harris  Ellsworth— of  Al  Sarena  fame— 
and  managed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
D'Ewart.  Democratic  Representative  Lee  Metcalf 
of  Montana  said  the  bill  would  have  permitted 
"big  lumbermen  to  trade  stumps  for  trees."  He 
found  its  worst  aspect  was  in  creating  a  legal 
precedent  in  condemnation  suits  which  in  time 
might  well  have  obligated  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  replace  gas  stations  in  kind  to  make  way 
for  highways,  and  the  like.  The  government 
agency  deeding  over  this  land  to  a  timberman 
was  to  be  given  no  control  over  what  piece  he 
selected:  no  insurance  the  land  the  government 
was  acquiring  had  been  maintained  under  "sus- 
tained-yield" conservation  conditions  (the  harv- 
esting of  an  annual  crop— no  more— from  the 
forest);  nor  any  guarantee  that  the  private  opera- 
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tor  would  continue  sustained-yield  timbering  on 
the  government  land  he  took  over. 

The  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Ellsworth  bill  sup- 
posedly had  a  direct  effect  in  the  1954  defeat  of 
both  Senator  Guy  Cordon  in  Oregon  and  Con- 
gressman D'Ewart,  who  at  that  time  was  running 
for  the  Montana  Senate  seat. 

When  a  House  subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  on  July  14,  1953,  testimony  was  taken 
from  fames  L.  Lanigan,  at  that  time  acting  chief 
counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Lanigan  began  itemizing  the  bill's  shortcomings. 

The  transcript  then  reads:  "Lanigan:  'I  just 
had  a  message  that  I  had  a  telephone  call.  They 
w  ant  me  to  answer  before  I  finish  testifying.'  " 

Lanigan  never  returned  to  the  witness  stand 
alter  that  call  horn  his  superiors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(4)  Government-owned  helium-production  fa- 
cilities worth  S20, 000,000  would  have  been  sold. 

These  valuable  properties  were  endangered 
twice  in  1954.  Early  in  that  year,  Representative 
Clare  E.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  and  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  then  chairmen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees,  introduced 
identical  bills— presumably  at  the  Administra- 
tion's behest— to  give  the  Interior  Secretary  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  government's  helium 
properties.  These  facilities  have  been  rigidly 
conserved  as  a  government  monopoly  for  thirty 
years.  Such  a  bill  as  Hoffman  and  McCarthy  in- 
troduced is  normally  considered  procedural  and 
rides  through  unnoticed.  However  the  Demo- 
crats spotted  this  one  and  tacked  on  enough 
amending  words  to  nullify  its  intent. 

A  few  months  later,  a  Bureau  of  Mines  survej 
team  composed  of  an  oil  and  a  copper  corpora- 
tion executive,  two  coal-mine  operators,  and  a 
mining-school  dean  recommended,  among  other 
things,  that  the  government  make  its  helium 
properties  available  for  private  purchase.  Secre- 
tary McKay's  profuse  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
surve)  team  failed  to  note  exception  to  its  helium 
recommendation.  It  was  then  that  Montana 
Congressman  Lee  Metcalf  couldn't  resist  remark- 
ing that  the  Secretary's  request  for  helium-plant 
disposal  seemed  "premature"  in  that  the  Admin 
istration  at  that  very  moment  had  pending  a 
request  for  85,000,000  to  purchase  still  another 
helium  plant. 

A  few  clays  later,  the  then  Interior  Under  Sec  - 
retary, Ralph  A.  Tudor,  declared  there  were  no 
"immediate"  plans  to  sell  the  helium  plants. 

(5)  Federal  inspection  of  mines  might  have 
been  jeopardized  by  the  confirmation  of  Tom 
Lyon  as  director  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Lyon,  who  has  a  revocable  annual  pension  of 
$5,000  from  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company, 
was  one  of  the  Republican  Administration's  first 
nominees.  At  his  Senate  confirmation  hearing  he 
unhesitatingly  declared  he  had  no  use  for  the 
federal  mine-inspection  laws  he  would  be  re- 
quired, as  director,  to  enforce.  He  explained: 

"Human  life  is  becoming  very  cheap  these  clays 
on  the  globe." 

If  there  was  any  doubt  that  the  Senate  might 
refuse  to  confirm  Lyon,  this  clinched  it.  President 
Eisenhower  withdrew  the  nomination. 

This,  however,  did  not  end  Interior's  tinkering 
with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Law.  The 
same  Bureau  of  Mines  survey  team  recom- 
mended in  July  1954  that  the  states  take  over 
coal-mine  safety  regulations.  Congressmen,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  this  time,  took  a  dim  view. 
They  declared  a  coal-mine  operator  could  look 
forw  ard  to  greater  leniency  from  a  state  inspector 
than  from  one  responsible  to  Washington.  Re- 
publican Representative  John  P.  Saylor  (Penn- 
sylvania) termed  the  recommendation  a  "direct 
defiance  of  the  1952  federal  law." 

But  Interior  has  inched  ahead  anyway  by  creat- 
ing a  new  office  of  "education"  to  help  states  get 
into  the  inspection  habit.  Already  some  hall- 
dozen  states  are  conducting  joint  inspections 
with  federal  authorities. 

ON    THE  DOCKET 

TH  E  Eisenhower  administration  has  indeed 
run  into  decisive  opposition  in  many  of  its 
attempts  to  dispose  of  national  properties.  But 
even  more  substantial  giveaways,  it  is  charged, 
are  in  prospect.  Here  are  the  cases  pending: 

(1)  Under  the  guise  of  "partnership,"  Pacific 
Northwest  power  groups  are  slated  to  receive  all 
power  revenue  from  the  huge  1,500-000-kilowatl 
John  Day  dam  on  the  Columbia  River  border 
between  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  calls  this  "the  real  pay- 
off." He  says  the  private  unities  involved  will  be 
getting  a  low-cost  government  loan  for  fifty  years. 
The)  will  receive  tax-free  revenue  for  Eederal 
power,  delivered  on  Eederal  transmission  lines, 
which  they  can  market  at  high  rates,  and  yet  they 
will  be  under  no  obligation  to  put  up  any  of 
their  own  capital  in  advance. 

Legislation  has  already  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Sam  Coon  of  Oregon,  with  the 
Administration's  blessing. 

(2)  The  Nez  Perce  federal  clam  site  on  the 
Northwest's  Snake  Rivei  is  to  be  abandoned  in 
order  to  permit  private  utilities  to  build  smaller 
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dams  elsewhere— thereby  pinching  off  maximum 
utilization  of  the  watershed. 

Instead  of  a  federal  Nez  Perce,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Company,  a  private  utility 
combine  formed  by  Washington  Water  Power, 
Pacific  Power  and  Light,  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric, and  the  Montana  Power  Company,  is  ex- 
pected to  gain  approval  for  two  smaller  dams 
at  Mountain  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley.  It  is 
estimated  that,  compared  with  the  Nez  Perce  de- 
velopment,  this  will  mean  a  loss  of  4,300,000 
acre-feet  of  water  storage  and  500,000  kilowatts 
of  power  capacity.  Abandonment  of  the  federal 
high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon,  also  on  the  Snake, 
has  been  estimated  to  mean  a  loss  of  another  2.9 
million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  and  another 
500,000  kilowatts  of  power. 

(3)  The  government  may  forfeit  all  future 
power  development  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Administration  has  curtailed  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's  budget  for  further 
long-range  planning  in  the  huge  Columbia  River 
basin.  The  planning  function  has  been  taken 
over  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  the 
Governors  of  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Montana— all  outspoken  opponents  of  public 
power.  As  their  executive  director,  they  have 
hired  an  official  of  Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  the  Elec- 
tric Bond  and  Share  Company  subsidiary  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  now  defunct 
Dixon-Yates  power  proposal.  The  Northwest 
Governors  have  even  permitted  their  executive 
officer  to  remain  on  Ebasco's  payroll  so  that  he 
may  retain  retirement  benefits.  Interestingly 
enough,  Idaho  Power  Company,  which  has  never 
announced  membership  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Power  Company  combine,  was  nonetheless  billed 
by  Ebasco  for  services  rendered,  along  with  the 
other  private  utilities. 

(4)  The  "Downstream  Benefits  Bill,"  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  1954  budget  message  and 
now  pending  in  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
would  suddenly  permit  upstream  private  dams 
to  charge  the  government  for  "storage"  of  water 
on  its  way  to  a  downstream  federal  installation. 
Although  the  FPC  has  told  Congress  the  idea 
lot  such  legislation  was  its  own,  Kinsey  Robin- 
son, president  of  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company,  couldn't  resist  informing  a  reporter 
a  while  back  that  paternity  really  rested  with 
him. 

(5)  Speculators  may  find  it  easier  to  obtain 
bits  of  government  land  with  no  strings  attached. 
Under  the  terms  of  a  June  1955  Interior  execu- 
tive order  which  eased  the  Small  Tracts  Act 
regulations,  a  purchaser  may  now  acquire  land 
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without  first  showing  his  good  intent  by  leasing 
and  improving  it  for  a  three-to-five  year  period. 
The  easement  supposedly  is  confined  to  areas 
where  local  municipalities  have  their  own  power 
to  regulate  building,  sanitation,  and  water  sup- 
ply. Interior  says  it  has  so  far  only  applied  the 
easement  to  the  Las  Vegas  area,  where  there  was 
a  backlog  of  20,000  applications  for  small  tracts 
on  the  public  domain.  But  if  this  easement  on 
the  regulations  goes  unwatched  it  might  assist 
land  speculators  in  obtaining  government  land 
cheap,  selling  it  high,  and  still  not  being  incon- 
venienced by  having  to  get  near  it. 

(6)  The  government  may  drop  its  protection  of 
the  Indians. 

Secretary  McKay  has  already  made  it  emphatic 
it  is  high  time  to  stop  looking  on  the  American 
Indian  as  a  "museum  piece."  He  thinks  the  In- 
dian should  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own 
share  of  the  tribal  lands,  the  same  as  any  other 
adult  citizen.  He  estimates  the  government  can 
get  itself  out  of  the  Indian  business  in  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years.* 

What  will  happen  to  an  Indian's  land  rights 
once  a  slick  grazing,  timber,  or  oil  man  starts  to 
bargain  with  him?  Already  the  Klamath  Reser- 
vation in  Oregon  has  been  given  the  right  to  sell 
one  million  acres  of  tribal  timber  now,  instead  of 
drawing  income  from  the  land  in  the  years  to 
come.  Similarly,  the  Department  sponsored  a 
Congressional  bill  to  remove  protection  from 
some  200,000  acres  of  timber  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  Wisconsin's  last  sizable  forest  land. 

STILL    OUR  OWN 

NO  W,  finally  what  has  not  been  given 
away?  Despite  wholesale  charges  against 
them,  the  Republicans  have  preserved  certain 
basic  and  precious  natural  resources. 

(1)  The  National  Parks  have  actually  gained 
130,000  acres  and  had  their  current  budget 
boosted  from  $32,000,000  to  $44,000,000. 

"To  give  the  devil  his  due,"  one  disgruntled 
former  Interior  official  declares,  "it  isn't  all  bad. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  getting  better  ap- 
propriations and  he  [Secretary  McKay]  is  begin- 
ning to  do  something  about  the  terrible  condi- 
tion of  roads."  McKay's  "Mission  66"  means  to 
put  the  parks  in  shape  to  accommodate  the  esti- 
mated 80,000,000  people  who  will  be  visiting 
them  in  1966,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

(2)  Some  national  refuges  and  park  lands  have 

*  See  Dorothy  Van  de  Mark's  "The  Raid  on  the 
Reservations,"  Harper's,  March  1956. 
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ASH  CAN 

how  beautiful  is  the  ugliness  of  the  city 
on  certain  days 

when  a  heat  wave  breaks  and  an  East  Wind 
leans  on  the  tenement  cornices 
loosening  pigeons 
into  small  tornadoes  of  wings; 

when  acres  of  refuse  under  the  starved  ailanthus- 
trees  in  back  alleys- 
peels,  bottles,  cans,  burnt-out  pails- 
sparkle;  and,  creaking  their  pulleys, 
the  sheets  on  clotheslines 
thud  like  square-rigger  sails. 

Each  angular  canyon  of  laundry  then  is  a  Clipper 
Its  pavement  heaves 
like  a  deck  and  momentarily  spears, 
bow-geysering,  legendary  waves— 
toward  what  gay  occasions 
from  frayed  posters  of  other  years! 


escaped  threatened  incursions.  Secretary  McKay 
himself  mounted  a  white  charger  in  their  de- 
fense. 

When  the  Army  angled  last  fall  to  acquire 
10,700  acres  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  Refuge  in 
Oklahoma  as  part  of  a  thirty-six-mile  long,  three- 
to-six-mile  wide  gunnery  range  for  Fort  Sill, 
McKay  generously  offered  to  let  the  boys  fire 
from  the  Wichita  refuge  and  into  Fort  Sill  proper 
—but  allowed  absolutely  no  monkeyshines  the 
other  way  around. 

When  the  Air  Force  had  its  heart  set  on  night- 
long photoflash  bombing  on  Matagorda  Island, 
within  a  mile  of  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Texas,  McKay  hearkened  to  the  con- 
servationists. Aransas  is  the  only  wintering 
ground  of  the  world's  twenty-eight  remaining 
whooping  cranes,  the  largest  and  probably  best 
publicized  birds  on  the  North  American  contin- 
ent. The  Air  Force  has  since  decided  to  do  its 
photoflash  bombing  somewhere  else. 

McKay  also  stood  firm  against  lumber  interests 
who  wanted  the  boundaries  reduced  on  tin- 
Olympic  National  Park,  Washington's  huge  vir- 
gin wilderness  which  covers  an  entire  Puget 
Sound  peninsula. 

(3)  National  Forest  timber  on  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  Cumberland  plateau  was  not  ceded 


under  the  guise  of  mineral  rights. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  rode  to  the  rescue  this  time. 

The  Sterns  Coal  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Sterns,  Kentucky,  sold  47,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  government  with 
the  understanding  that  the  company 
retain  the  mineral  rights.  After  the 
sale,  Sterns  contended  its  quest  for 
coal  entitled  it  to  strip  the  surface 
as  well,  particularly  since  only  strip 
mining  was  profitable.  This  would 
have  meant  a  nice  bonus  to  the  com- 
pany in  valuable  timber.  Secretary 
Benson,  who  is  guardian  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest,  turned  the  company 
down  flat  last  summer. 

(4)  Many  small  land  parcels  fuwe 
been  sold  from  the  public  domain— 
but  they  are  considered  expendable. 

The  Administration  has  sold  some 
163,000  acres  in  small  tracts  during; 
the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than  double 
the  74,500  acres  the  Democrats  sold 
during  fiscal  1952.  However,  the 
Democratic  Administration,  as  far 
back  as  1949,  agreed  that  some  3,500,- 
000  acres  of  physically  isolated  public- 
domain  land  could  not  be  managed  effectively 
by  the  government  or  policed  for  fire  hazards 
and  trespassing. 

Here  then  is  a  rough  "giveaway"  score  card 
on  natural  resources:  items  which  the  Repub- 
licans have  indeed  given  away;  items  which  they 
might  have  given  away  if  it  were  not  for  Demo- 
cratic opposition  in  Congress;  items  which  are 
on  the  brink  of  being  given  away  right  now; 
and  items  which  have  never  been  given  away  at 
all,  but  only  falsely  included  in  the  over-all 
accusations. 

Since  President  Eisenhower's  February  veto  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Natural  Oris  Act,  the  poli- 
tical potency  ol  the  "giveaway"  charge  has  been 
considerably  watered  down. 

After  all,  lifting  federal  controls  from  the  pro- 
duction ol  natural  gas  carried  a  price  tag  too  - 
between  six  and  eight  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  increased  annual  income  to  a  relatively 
few  oil  and  gas  companies,  according  to  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  And  though 
more  Republicans  than  Democrats  finally  voted 
for  the  bill,  it  was  pushed  hell-bent  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  Mouse  leadership  in  1955  and  its 
Senate  leadership  in  1950. 

The  score  card  ends  up  with  dollar  signs  oppo- 
site both  teams. 
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TH  E  Little  League  is  new  in  our  town 
this  year,  which  may  be  the  reason  my 
friend  Dot  and  I  were  so  ill-prepared  on  opening 
day.  Dot  had  learned  how  to  keep  a  box  score, 
of  course,  and  I  had  my  movie  camera,  and  I 
noticed  that  Marian— we  are  speaking  to  Marian 
again  now,  although  she  has  not  been  quite  so 
cordial  since  her  son  Artie's  batting  average 
went  way  down— had  a  pair  of  field  glasses. 

On  the  day  of  the  first  game  Dot  and  I  estab- 
lished ourselves  on  a  car  robe  up  on  a  little  hill 
near  the  third-base  line,  and  looked  compla- 
cently down  on  the  neat  little  field  our  husbands 
had  helped  build.  Dot  asked  me  if  I  remem- 
bered most  of  the  rules  of  baseball  and  I  said 
well,  of  course,  I  knew  both  our  boys  were  on 
the  team  with  dark  blue  hats  named  the  Braves, 
and  my  son  Laurie  had  been  coaching  me  a 
little,  and  Dot  said  Billy  had  tried  to  explain 
a  lot  of  it  to  her,  too. 

"It's  so  good  for  the  boys  to  get  in  on  some- 
thing like  this,"  I  said. 

"Learning  sportsmanship  and  all,"  Dot  said. 
"I  was  telling  Laurie  last  night,"  1  said,  "that 
the  important  thing  is  to  work  together  as  a 
team,  not  as  individuals,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
who  wins  as  long  as  the  game  is  well  played." 
"It's  only  a  game,  after  all,"  Dot  said. 
"That's  what  Laurie  told  me,"  I  said  ("Its 
only  a  game,  for  heaven's  sakes,"  he  had  said  to 
me,  "try  to  remember,  for  heaven's  sakes,  it's 
only  a  game:')    "I  just  hope  the  boys  aren't 
nervous,"  I  said. 

"I  think  maybe  they  might  be,  just  a  tiny 
bit,"  Dot  said.  "But  after  all,  it's  such  a  big  day 
for  them." 

We  settled  ourselves  comfortably.  Dot  got  out 
her  score  card  and  pencil  and  I  put  a  new  maga- 
zine of  film  in  my  movie  camera.    We  could 


see  our  husbands  standing  around  in  back  of 
the  Braves'  dugout,  along  with  the  fathers  of 
all  the  other  Braves  players.  They  were  in  a 
group,  chatting  with  great  humorous  familiarity 
with  the  manager  and  the  two  coaches  of  the 
Braves.  The  fathers  of  the  boys  on  the  opposing 
team,  the  Giants,  were  down  by  the  Giant  dug- 
out, talking  to  the  manager  and  the  coaches  of 
the  Giants. 

Marian,  a  friend  of  Dot's  and  mine  whose 
boy  Art  was  first  baseman  for  the  Giants,  came 
hurrying  past  looking  for  a  seat  and  we  offered 
her  part  of  our  car  robe.  She  sat  down,  breath- 
less, and  said  she  had  lost  sight  of  her  husband, 
so  we  showed  her  where  her  husband  was  down 
by  the  Giant  dugout  with  the  other  fathers. 
Then,  suddenly  from  far  down  the  block,  we 
heard  the  high-school  band  playing  "The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever"  and  coming  closer.  Every- 
one stood  up  to  watch  and  then  the  band  turned 
the  corner  and  came  through  the  archway  with 
the  official  Little  League  insignia  and  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  field.  All  the  ball  players  were 
marching  behind  the  band,  tall  and  proud. 
The  band  went  out  onto  the  field  and  the  ball 
players  ran  behind,  lining  up  along  the  base 
lines.  The  sky  was  blue  and  the  sun  was  bright 
and  the  boys  stood  lined  up  in  their  bright  new 
uniforms,  holding  their  caps  while  the  band 
played  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  the 
flag  was  raised. 

"If  you  cry  I'll  tell  Laurie,"  Dot  said  to  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 

"Same  to  you,"  I  said,  blinking. 

It  was  announced  over  the  public-address  sys- 
tem that  the  Braves  were  the  home  team,  and 
after  a  minute  I  was  able  to  make  out  that 
Laurie  was  on  second  base.  I  told  Marian  that 
I  was  relieved  that  Laurie  was  not  pitching, 
since  he  had  been  so  nervous  anyway  that  pitch- 
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ing  would  have  been  too  harrowing  an  experi- 
ence for  him,  and  Marian  said  that  Artie  had 
been  perfectly  willing  to  sit  out  the  game  as  a 
substitute,  or  a  pinch  runner,  or  something,  but 
the  manager  insisted  upon  putting  him  at  first 
base  because  he  was  dependable. 

"You  know,"  she  added  with  a  little  laugh, 
"/  don't  know  one  position  from  another,  but 
of  course  Artie  has  always  been  quite  a  baseball 
authority." 

"I'm  sure  he'll  do  very  nicely,"  I  said,  trying 
to  put  some  enthusiasm  into  my  voice. 

It  turned  out  that  Billy  was  on  first  base  for 
the  Braves,  and  Marian  leaned  past  me  to  tell 
Dot  that  first  base  was  a  very  responsible  posi- 
tion and  required  a  large  knowledge  of  baseball, 
but  she  was  certain  that  Billy  would  play  as 
well  as  he  could.  Then  she  smiled  in  what  I 
thought  was  a  nasty  kind  of  way  and  said  she 
hoped  the  best  team  wrould  win.  Dot  and  I 
both  smiled  back  and  said  we  hoped  so,  too. 

WHEN  the  umpire  shouted,  "Play  Ball!" 
people  all  over  the  park  began  calling 
out  to  the  players,  and  I  raised  my  voice  slightly 
and  said,  "Hurray  for  the  Braves,"  and  that 
encouraged  Dot  and  she  called  out,  "Hurray 
for  the  Braves,"  but  Marian,  of  course,  had  to 
say,  "Hurray  for  the  Giants." 

The  first  Giant  batter  hit  a  triple,  although, 
as  my  husband  explained  later,  it  would  ac- 
tually have  been  an  infield  fly  if  the  shortstop 
had  been  looking  and  if  he  had  thrown  it  any- 
where near  Billy  at  first.  By  the  time  Billy  got 
the  ball  back  into  the  infield  the  batter— Jimmie 
Hill,  who  had  once  borrowed  Laurie's  bike  and 
brought  it  back  with  a  flat  tire— was  on  third. 
I  could  see  Laurie  out  on  second  base  banging 
his  hands  together  and  he  looked  so  pale  I  was 
worried.  Marian  leaned  around  me  and  said 
to  Dot,  "That  was  a  nice  try  Billy  made.  I 
don't  think  even  Artie  could  have  caught  that 
ball." 

"He  looks  furious,"  Dot  said  to  me.  "He  hates 
to  do  things  wrong." 

"They'll  settle  down  as  soon  as  they  get  play- 
ing," I  assured  her.  I  raised  my  voice  a  little. 
"Hurray  for  the  Braves,"  I  said. 

The  Giants  made  six  runs  in  the  first  inning, 
and  each  time  a  run  came  in  Marian  looked  sym- 
pathetic and  told  us  that  really,  the  boys  were 
being  quite  good  sports  about  it,  weren't  they? 
When  Laurie  hobbled  an  easy  fly  right  at  second 
and  missed  the  out  she  said  to  me  that  Artie  had 
told  her  that  Laurie  was  really  quite  a  good  little 
ball  playei  and  I  mustn't  blame  him  for  an  occa- 
sional error. 

By  the  time  little  Jerry  Hart  finally  struck 
out  to  retire  the  Giants  Dot  and  I  were  sitting 
listening  with  polite  smiles.  I  had  stopped  say- 


ing, "Hurray  for  the  Braves."  Marian  had  told 
everyone  sitting  near  us  that  it  was  her  boy  who 
had  slid  home  for  the  sixth  run,  and  she  had 
explained  with  great  kindness  that  Dot  and  I  had 
sons  on  the  other  team,  one  of  them  the  first 
baseman  who  missed  that  long  throw  and  the 
other  one  the  second  baseman  who  dropped  the 
fly  ball.  The  Giants  took  the  field  and  Marian 
pointed  out  Artie,  standing  on  first  base  slapping 
his  glove  and  showing  off. 

Then  little  Ernie  Harrow,  who  was  the 
Braves'  right  fielder  and  lunched  frequently  at 
our  house,  hit  the  first  pitched  ball  for  a  fast 
grounder  which  went  right  through  the  legs  of 
the  Giant  center  fielder  and  when  Ernie  came 
dancing  onto  second  Dot  leaned  around  me  to 
remark  to  Marian  that  if  Artie  had  been  playing 
closer  to  first  the  way  Billy  did  he  might  have 
been  ready  for  the  throw  if  the  Giant  center 
fielder  had  managed  to  stop  the  ball.  Billy 
came  up  and  smashed  a  long  fly  over  the  left 
fielder's  head  and  I  put  a  hand  on  Marian's 
shoulder  to  hoist  myself  up  and  Dot  and  I 
stood  there  howling,  "Run  run  run,"  and  Billy 
came  home  and  two  runs  were  in.  Little  Andy 
put  a  surprise  bunt  down  the  first  base  line  and 
Artie  never  even  saw  it  and  I  bent  down  to  tell 
Marian  that  Artie's  extensive  knowledge  of  base- 
ball had  apparently  never  included  the  study 
of  fielding  bunts:  Laurie  got  a  nice  hit  and  slid 
into  second  and  the  Giants  took  out  their  pitcher 
and  put  in  buddy  W  illiams,  whom  Laurie  once 
beat  up  on  the  way  to  school.  The  score  was 
tied  with  two  out  and  Dot  and  I  were  both  yell- 
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ing  .nul  then  Ernie  Harrow  came  up  lor  the  sec- 
ond time  and  hit  a  home  run,  right  over  the 
fence  where  they  put  the  sign  advertising  Jim 
Morrow's  sand  and  gravel.  We  were  leading 
eight  to  six  when  the  inning  ended. 

LITTLE  League  games  are  six  innings,  so 
;  we  had  five  mote  innings  to  go.  Dot  went 
down  to  the  refreshment  stand  to  get  some  hot 
dogs  and  soda;  she  offered  very  politely  to  bring 
something  for  Marian  but  Marian  said  thank 
you,  no:  sin  would  gel  her  own.  The  second 
inning  tightened  up  considerably  as  the  boys 
began  to  gel  over  their  stage  bight  and  play 
baseball  the  way  they  did  in  the  vacant  lots. 
By  the  middle  of  the  fifth  inning  the  Braves 
were  leading  nine  to  eight,  and  then  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fifth  Artie  missed  a  throw  at  first 
base  and  the  Braves  scored  another  run.  Neither 
Dot  nor  I  said  a  single  word,  but  Marian  got 
up  in  a  disagreeable  manner  and  excused  her- 
self and  went  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  field. 

"Marian  looks  very  poorly  these  days,"  I  re- 
marked to  Dot  as  we  watched  her  go. 

"She's  at  least  five  years  older  than  I  am," 
Dot  said. 

"More  than  that,"  I  said.  "She's  gotten  very 
touchy,  don't  you  think?" 

"Remember  when  Artie  used  to  have  temper 
tantrums  in  nursery  school?"  Dot  said. 

In  the  top  of  the  sixth  the  Braves  were  win- 
ning ten  to  eight,  but  then  George  Harper,  who 
had  been  pitching  accurately  and  well,  began 
to  tire,  and  he  walked  the  first  two  batters.  The 
third  boy  hit  a  little  fly  which  fell  in  short  cen- 
ter field,  and  one  run  came  in  to  make  it  ten  to 
nine,  and  then  Georgie,  who  was  by  now  visibly 
rattled,  walked  the  next  battel  and  filled  the 
bases. 

"Oh,  no,"  Dot  said  suddenly,  "don't  you  dare, 
you  can't  do  it."  I  stood  up  and  began  to  wail, 
"No,  no,  no."  The  manager  was  gesturing  at 
Laurie  and  Billy.  "No,  no,"  I  said  to  Dot,  and 
Dot  said,  "He  can't  do  it,  don't  let  him.  That's 
my  little  boy,"  she  explained  to  a  man  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  her. 

"It's  too  much  to  ask  of  the  children,"  I  said. 

"It's  her  little  boy,  too,"  Dot  said. 

The  man  on  Dot's  other  side  leaned  forward 
to  speak  to  me.  "Your  boy  a  pretty  good 
pit<  her?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  sure  he  ought  to  be  home  in  bed,"  1  said. 
"He  looks  pale  and  from  here  even,  I  can  see 
that  he  has  a  fever." 

"Hilly  had  a  fever  this  morning,"  Dot  said. 
"And  he  hurt  his  foot  the  other  day." 

W  hile  Laurie  was  wanning  up  and  Hilly  was 
getting  into  his  catcher's  equipment  I  suddenly 
heard  my  husband's  voice  lor  the  first  time.  My 
husband  has  been  a  Ian  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 


MAGAZINE 

all  his  life,  and  this  was  the  first  baseball  game 
he  had  ever  attended  outside  of  Ebbets  Field. 
"Put  it  in  his  ear,  Laurie,"  my  husband  was 
yelling,  "put  it  in  his  ear." 

Laurie  was  chewing  gum  and  throwing  slowly 
and  carefully,  with  a  pitching  windup  he  could 
only  have  learned  from  television.  I  stood  feeling 
my  shoulder  shaking  against  Dot's,  and  I  tried 
to  get  my  camera  open  to  check  the  film  maga- 
zine but  my  fingers  kept  slipping  and  jumping 
against  the  little  knob  and  I  said  to  Dot  that  I 
guessed  I  would  just  watch  the  game  for  a  while 
and  not  take  pictures  and  she  said  earnestly  that 
it  was  much  better  for  Billy's  precarious  state  of 
health  to  be  in  the  shade  around  first  base  in- 
stead of  the  hot  sun  behind  home  plate  and 
couldn't  the  manager  see  a  simple  little  thing 
like  that? 

I  said  to  Dot,  "Laurie  doesn't  look  very 
nervous,"  but  then  my  voice  failed,  and  1  fin- 
ished, "does  he?"  in  a  sort  of  gasp. 

The  batter  was  Jimmie  Hill,  who  had  already 


had  three  hits  that  afternoon.  Laurie's  first  pitch 
hit  the  dust  at  Billy's  feet  and  Billy  sprawled 
full  length  to  stop  it  and  the  crowd  laughed  and 
I  said  to  Dot  that  I  thought  I  would  be  getting 
on  home.  Laurie's  second  pitch  sent  Billy  rolling 
again  and  a  man  in  the  crowd  behind  us  giggled 
foolishly  and  said  maybe  the  kids  thought  they 
were  playing  football  or  something,  and  Dot 
turned  around  and  said  in  a  voice  like  a  knife 
edge,  "Sir,  that  catcher  is  my  son." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  sure,"  the 
man  said. 

The  umpire  called  Laurie's  next  pitch  ball 
three,  although  it  was  clearly  a  strike,  and  I  was 
yelling,  "You're  blind,  you're  blind,"  and  I  could 
hear  my  husband  shouting  to  throw  the  bum 
out.  The  same  man  behind  us— 1  could  tell  by 
the  silly  giggle— said  that  this  pitcher  wasn't 
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going  to  last  very  long  and  I  clenched  my  fist 
and  turned  around  and  said  in  a  voice  that 
made  Dot's  sound  cordial, 

"Sir,  that  pitcher  is  my  son.  If  there  are  any 
more  personal  remarks  you  care  to  make  about 
any  member  of  my  family—" 

my  family,"  Dot  said,  "we  will  call  Mr. 
Tillotson,  our  village  constable,  and  have  you 
ejected  from  this  ball  park.  Picking  on  little 
boys!  Really!" 

"Because  it  so  happens,"  I  said,  "that  my 
son—" 

"Strike,"  the  umpire  said. 

I  shook  my  fist  once  more  at  the  man  with 
the  silly  giggle  and  he  announced  quietly  and 
with  some  humility  that  he  hoped  both  teams 
would  win,  and  he  subsided  into  absolute  silence. 

Laurie  then  pitched  two  more  strikes,  his  nice 
fast  ball.  It  was  at  about  this  point  that  Dot  and 
I  abandoned  our  spot  up  on  the  hill  and  got 
down  against  the  fence  with  our  faces  pressed 
against  the  wire.  "Come  on,  Billy  boy,"  Dot 
was  saying  over  and  over,  "come  on,  Billy  boy," 
and  I  found  that  I  was  telling  Laurie,  "Only  two 
more  outs  to  go  and  we  win,  only  two  more 
outs  to  go  and  we  win,  only  two  more  outs  .  .  ." 
I  could  see  my  husband  now  but  there  was  too 
much  noise  t*o  hear  him;  he  was  pounding  his 
hands  against  the  fence.  Dot's  husband  had  his 
hands  over  his  face  and  his  back  turned  to  the 
ball  field. 

"He  can't  hit  it,  Laurie,"  Dot  yelled,  "this 
guy  can't  hit,"  which  of  course  was  not  true;  the 
batter  was  Bob  Weaver  and  he  was  standing 
there  swinging  his  bat  and  sneering. 

"Strike,"  the  umpire  said,  and  I  leaned  my 
forehead  against  the  cool  wire  and  said  in  a 
voice  that  had  no  power  at  all,  "Just  two  more 
strikes,  just  get  two  more  strikes." 

Laurie  looked  at  Billy,  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  again.  He  grinned  and  when  I  glanced 
down  at  Billy  I  could  see  that  behind  the  mask 
he  was  grinning  too.  I  thought  of  how  hours 
ago  they  had  been  playing  catch  with  hamburger 
rolls  and  Dot  and  I  made  them  stop.  Laurie 
pitched,  and  Bob  Weaver  swung  wildly.  "Strike- 
two,"  the  umpire  said.  Dot  and  I  held  hands, 
and  Laurie  threw  the  fast  ball  for  strike  three. 

One  out  to  go,  and  Laurie  and  Billy  and  the 
shortstop  stood  together  on  the  mound  for  a 
minute.  They  talked  very  soberly,  but  Billy  was 
grinning  again  as  he  came  back  to  the  plate. 
Since  I  was  incapable  of  making  any  sound  I 
hung  on  to  the  wire  and  promised  myself  that 
if  Laurie  struck  out  this  last  batter  I  would 
never  never  say  another  word  to  him  about  the 
mess  in  his  room,  I  would  not  make  him  paint 
the  lawn  chairs,  I  would  not  ever  mention  (lip 
ping  the  hedge. 

"Ball  one,"  the  umpire  said,  and  I  found  that 


I  had  my  voice  back.  "Crook,"  I  yelled,  "blind 
crook." 

Laurie  pitched,  the  batter  swung,  and  con- 
nected in  a  high  foul  ball  back  of  the  plate; 
Billy  threw  off  his  mask  and  tottered,  staring  up. 
The  batter,  the  boys  on  the  field,  the  umpire, 
waited,  and  Dot  spoke  into  the  silence. 

"William,"  she  said,  "you  catch  that  ball." 

THEN  everyone  was  shouting  wildly;  I 
looked  at  Dot  and  said,  "Golly."  Laurie 
and  Billy  were  slapping  and  hugging  each  other, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  team  came  around  them 
and  the  manager  was  there  and  I  distinctly  saw 
my  husband,  who  is  not  a  lively  man,  vault  the 
fence  to  run  into  the  wild  group  and  slap  Laurie 
with  one  hand  and  Billy  with  the  other.  The 
Giants  gathered  around  their  manager  and  gave 
a  cheer  for  the  Braves,  and  the  Braves  gathered 
around  their  manager  and  gave  a  cheer  for  the 
Giants,  and  Laurie  and  Billy  came  pacing  to- 
gether toward  the  dugout,  past  Dot  and  me. 

I  said,  "Laurie?"  and  Dot  said,  "Billy?"  and 
they  stared  at  us,  without  recognition  for  a 
minute,  both  of  them  lost  in  another  world,  and 
then  they  smiled  and  Billy  said,  "Hi,  ma,"  and 
Laurie  said,  "You  see  the  game?" 

I  realized  that  my  hair  was  over  my  eyes  and 
I  had  broken  two  fingernails.  Dot  had  a  smudge 
on  her  nose  and  had  torn  a  button  off  her 
sweater.  We  helped  each  other  up  the  hill  again 
and  gathered  up  the  car  robe  and  the  camera  and 
the  box  score  which  Dot  had  not  kept  past  the 
first  Giant  run.  On  our  way  to  the  car  we  passed 
Artie  in  his  green  Giant  cap  and  we  said  it  had 
been  a  fine  game,  he  had  played  well,  and  he 
laughed  and  said  tolerantly,  "Can't  win  'em  all, 
you  know." 

Back  at  our  house  Dot  and  I  washed  our  faces 
and  took  off  our  shoes  and  put  the  kettle  on 
for  a  nice  cup  of  tea.  After  a  while  Dot  said  that 
she  certainly  hoped  Marian  was  not  really 
offended  at  us. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Win  don't  we  plan  a  victory 
party  for  the  Braves  at  the  end  of  the  season?" 

"Listen,"  Dot  said,  "I  heard  the  boys  talking 
one  day.  They  were  going  to  take  some  time 
this  summer  and  clear  out  your  barn  and  set  up 
a  record-player  in  there  and  put  in  a  stock  of 
records  and  have  some  dances." 

"You  mean  ..."  I  faltered.  "With  girls?" 

Dot  nodded.  "Oh,"  I  said. 

When  our  husbands  came  home  some  time 
later  we  were  talking  about  old  high-school 
dances  and  the  time  we  went  out  with  those 
boys  I  loin  Princeton.  Alter  a  while  Laurie  and 
Billy  stopped  in,  briefly,  to  change  their  clothes 
and  pick  up  some  cookies.  There  was  a  pickup 
game  down  in  Murphy's  lot,  they  explained,  and 
they  were  going  to  play  some  baseball. 
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MUSIC: 
for  Money  or  for  Love; 


A  consumer  s  view  of  the  music 
business  and  the  new  amateur. 

IT  I S  a  memorable— indeed  an  awesome— fact 
that  in  spite  of  our  perennial  croaking  about 
America's  neglect  of  the  arts,  this  country  spends 
more  money  for  music  than  the  entire  rest  of 
the  world.  Quite  aside  from  broadcasting,  we 
give  and  hear  more  concerts  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together:  leaving  out,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  regular  orchestral  and  operatic  per- 
formances, and,  on  the  other,  the  innumerable 
amateur  offerings,  the  American  people  suiters 
(in  the  etymological  sense)  something  over 
20,000  concerts  a  year. 

But  totals  give  only  a  surface  view,  correct 
but  incomplete,  and  thus  misleading  as  a  premise 
for  moral  judgments.  When  we  examine  the  de- 
tail of  our  musical  organization  we  come  upon 
such  maladjustments  of  means  to  ends  that  we 
may  well  consider  our  croaking  justified  after 
all.  We  must  complicate  our  thought  and  temper 
our  vehemence  with  some  historical  and  socio- 
logical reflections.  One  of  these  is  the  age-old 
difficulty  of  organizing  the  support  and  patron- 
age of  art;  another  is  the  intricacy  of  the  condi- 
tions and  techniques  prevailing  in  our  indus- 
trial society.  We  find  it  easy  in  retrospect  to 
blame  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  for  his  mis- 
treatment of  Mozart.  The  noble  patron  had 
money  but  no  manners.  Nowadays  any  com- 
plaint or  demand  involves  not  two  men  but  un- 
known multitudes,  plus  the  abstractions  of  the 
laws  under  which  they  act.  To  understand  the 
situation  of  a  city  orchestra  that  cannot  give  its 
men  a  living  wage  one  must  read  the  tax  laws. 
To  sympathize  with  the  young  composer  whose 
quartet  cannot  be  commercially  recorded  by  a 
willing  and  able  group  of  amateurs,  one  must 


be  familiar  with  union  rules,  the  managerial 
system,  and  the  recording  industry.  And  dis- 
turbing all  these  are  the  demands,  the  sharpened 
judgments,  and  the  multifarious  doings  of  a 
musical  public  that  is  no  longer  mere  auditor 
but  lively  agent  and  half-rival  of  both  performers 
and  managers. 

The  first  thing  an  interested  concert-goer 
learns  is  that  the  great  musical  performers  are 
the  creations  and  also  the  sport  of  managers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regimented  citizens  of 
the  union  on  the  other.  There  are  two  agencies 
and  only  two  that  can  insure  a  top-flight  career 
in  the  United  States.  Both  regard  their  work  as 
Marcus  Aurelius  did  the  maintenance  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  What  lies  outside  must  be  van- 
quished or  absorbed.  The  managerial  circuits 
handle  a  limited  number  of  performing  animals 
who  must  jump  through  pre-established  hoops. 
Fees,  schedules,  territory  are  not  only  set  but 
irrevocably  imposed,  so  that  anything  like  a 
natural  rise  in  fame  or  fortune  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible. Artists  are  sold  to  local  groups  in  pack- 
ages—one high-priced  and  several  thrift-shop 
items.  As  a  S250  number,  it  is  not  even  possible 
after  paying  one's  expenses  to  make  a  living, 
which  means  that  a  piano-tuner  is  better  off 
than  the  pianist  he  serves.  New  talent,  regard- 
less of  merit,  must  wait  till  the  machine  offers 
a  "slot." 

The  last  bitter  dose  for  the  enterprising  or 
wayward  is  the  need  to  make  the  program  con- 
form to  the  supposed  tastes  of  the  audience.  The 
violinist  must  have  a  large  repertory  of  "little 
pieces"  for  both  the  main  course  and  the  encores. 
The  vocalist  must  be  lavish  with  coy  numbers, 
for  the  lieder  program  has  all  but  disappeared. 
And  the  pianist  (as  Debussy  once  suggested)  must 
be  able  to  lift  the  piano  with  his  teeth.  It  was 
ever  thus  and  the  serious  artist,  even  when  man- 
aged to  the  hilt  and  presumably  fulfilling  his  des- 
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tiny,  complains  that  he  cannot  introduce  those 
modern  works  that  have  usually  been  dedicated 
to  him— in  hopes.  If  he  is  a  native  or  foreign- 
horn  nationalist  he  also  regrets  that  American 
music  is  slighted  in  favor  of  European. 

Ultimately,  all  these  grievances  are  chargeable 
to  the  public.  The  provinces  mistrust  themselves 
and  one  another,  and  all  want  the  latest  New 
York  success:  a  reputation  in  Cleveland  is  of  no 
use  elsewhere:  San  Francisco  won't  listen.  To 
obtain  New  York  notices,  the  aspirant  must  give 
—at  his  own  expense— a  Town  Hall  recital.  But 
even  glowing  notices  will  not  open  the  doors  of 
the  managerial  Kremlin  and  will  not  be  read  in 
the  hinterland.  The  smaller  New  York  managers 
and  the  local  ones  in  the  provincial  cities  can 
compete  only  on  sufferance  with  the  great  cir- 
cuits, because  their  constituents,  the  public,  are 
ignorant,  timid,  and  snobbish. 

TASTE.  TECHNIQUE,  AND 
NATIVE  TALENT 

BU  T  having  reiterated  this  age-old  and  thor- 
oughly justified  accusation,  one  must  imme- 
diately modify  it  by  saying  that  this  same  section 
of  the  American  public  has  learned  a  great  deal 
about  music  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  demand 
for  showy  pieces  is  much  less  than  in  the  heyday 
of  Kreisler  and  Paderewski,  and  the  fact  that 
many  colleges  are  on  the  circuits  enables  the  in- 
tellectual musician  to  offer  programs  of  unim- 
peachable integrity  with  assurance  of  applause. 
They  have  the  vogue  of  discs  to  thank  for  this, 
since  the  acceptance  of  solid  music,  old  or  new, 
depends  on  familiarity,  which  is  to  say,  the  repe- 
tition at  close  intervals  that  only  the  machine 
affords. 

Paralleling  the  purification  of  the  repertory 
and  the  scramble  to  get  on  the  managerial 
assembly  line,  has  come  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  standards  of  performance.  Unlike  theater- 
goers, connoisseurs  of  music  now  in  their  seven- 
ties will  tell  you  that  in  every  branch  of  the  art 
technique  has  been  raised  unbelievably  high. 
"Everybody  plays  like  a  streak.'*  A  hading  man- 
ager has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mod- 
ern performer  is  born  with  technique.  What  is 
likely  i>  that  modern  child-rearing,  diet,  and  out- 
door sports  promote  physical  co-ordination,  while 
educational  facilities  and  culture-consciousness 
work  early  on  the  prospective  virtuoso.  When  a 
few  years  ago  a  young  woman  pianist,  just  gradu- 
ated from  Juilliard,  astounded  New  York  with 
her  musicianship,  it  appeared  that  she  had 
studied  since  the  age  of  five  and  filled  her  twenty 


years  with  more  than  50,000  hours  of  practice  and 
study.  She  Avon  the  Naumburg  Prize  and  the 
Leventritt  Award  which  gave  her,  respectively,  a 
Town  Hall  recital  and  a  soloist  appearance  with 
the  Philharmonic— but  these  successes  did  not, 
incidentally,  earn  her  a  place  on  the  overfull 
managerial  lists. 

An  abundance  of  talent,  technicallv  dazzling, 
precociously  "finished,"  is  then  no  illusion.  But 
positive  and  new  though  the  fact  is,  it  must  be 
interpreted  in  a  numerical  and  a  negative  sense: 
it  is  not  artistry  or  musicianship  that  has  reached 
new  heights;  rather,  it  is  mediocrity,  it  is  sloven- 
liness, that  has  been  driven  off  the  boards  and 
dexterity  made  compulsory.  Technical  mastery, 
however,  is  still  something  different  from  high 
art,  and  one  may  at  times  prefer  Enesco's  dra- 
matic scratchiness  to  Heifetz's  smooth  perfection. 
The  prevalence  of  technique  is  in  fact  not  lim- 
ited to  the  concert  stage:  it  runs  through  the 
whole  of  modern  culture,  a  product  of  the  ideal 
inspired  and  imposed  by  mechanics,  and  a  result 
of  competition  among  ever  larger  numbers. 

Another  exclusivism  of  the  old  dispensation 
has  also  been  broken.  As  one  looks  today  at  the 
rack  of  throwaways  in  the  concert-hall  lobby,  it 
is  clear  that  something  has  changed:  the  chances 
of  American-born  musicians  to  obtain  a  hearing 
are  now  as  good  as  anybody  else's.  Three  out 
of  four  performers  are  now  Americans.  More- 
over, to  most  Americans  of  an  earlier  time, 
music  was  something  that  came  out  of  the  Ger- 
manies.  Classical  music  was  indeed  the  music  of 
the  classical  lineage— Bach  to  Brahms.  Sand- 
wiched between  these  two  were  the  other  dozen 
composers  eulogized  in  Grove's  Dictionary  and 
familiar  to  the  leading  critics  of  our  musically 
formative  period.  Twentieth-century  innovators 
from  Bartok  to  Cowell  were  either  ignored  or 
abused.  Nowadays  modernism  is  sacrosanct  un- 
der the  name  of  experimentation,  and  though  it 
is  still  ahead  of  the  audience,  its  older  achieve- 
ments are  sincerely  admired.  "Wozzek"  makes  at 
least  as  much  money  as  "Don  Giovanni'*  and  the 
dress  circle  faces  an  occasional  twelve-tone  row 
with  stoicism.  American  concert-goers  have  be- 
come musical  internationalists  and  citizens  of  a 
world  wider  than  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Mind  and  spirit,  then,  are  open  to  change. 
But  institutions  are  conservative  by  nature 
and  cannot  help  acting  as  a  countervail- 
ing force.  The  imperialism  of  the  managers 
is  only  one  of  these  forces.  The  directors  and 
trustees  of  musical  societies,  the  broadcasters,  the 
unions,  the  publishers'  associations,  and  the  gov  - 
ernment itself  act,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legiti- 
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mate  aims,  as  so  many  barriers  to  the  imaginable 
free  trade  in  music. 

Of  these  the  public  is  most  likely  to  be  aware 
of  the  unions.  Their  rise  to  power  throughout 
the  land  has  given  them,  in  common  opinion, 
the  position  formerly  held  by  the  trusts;  that  is, 
they  are  regarded  as  engines  of  mass  power  which 
interfere  with  supply  but  are  nevertheless  under- 
stood to  work  toward  some  mysterious  good.  The 
chief  musical  associations  are:  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  (whose  president,  Mr. 
James  C.  Petrillo,  is  a  national  figure  with  legend- 
;it\  characteristics— at  once  ferocious  and  lamb- 
like); the  American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists 
(AGMA),  comprising  the  rest  of  the  professional 
performers;  Broadcast  Music  Incorporated 
(BMI);  and  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers  (ASCAP). 

These  associations  can  achieve  their  necessary 
ends  only  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  products 
in  which  they  deal.  This  is  but  common  practice 
in  an  economy  which  seeks  freedom  and  equity 
by  permitting  debate  and  mutual  pressure 
among  legally  organized  groups.  What  this  prin- 
ciple of  intentional  friction  avoids  is  centralized 
rule  by  state  authority,  a  rule  which  might  well 
be  liberal  and  wise  but  which  might  more  easily 
be  arbitrary  and  stifling.  For  example,  a  state 
academy  of  musical  art,  acting  with  the  full  force 
of  government,  might  "solve"  the  problem  of 
musical  unemployment  by  preventing  new  re- 
cruits from  joining  the  ranks  of  performers,  and 
would  almost  certainly  dictate  the  repertory. 

As  now  constituted,  our  unions  are  therefore  a 
bulwark  against  the  political  regimentation  of 
art.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  when  the  product 
that  is  tugged  over  by  pressure  groups  is  art,  the 
normal  stresses  of  a  "free"  market  grow  worse 
and  paradoxes  multiply. 

The  issue  is,  in  fact,  simple  and  the  solution 
can  never  be  permanent,  though  the  circum- 
stances are  tantalizing:  music  is  in  great  demand 
and  close  to  large  sources  of  wealth,  yet  perform- 
ers on  the  average  remain  as  grossly  underpaid 
as  when  Berlioz  waxed  eloquent  in  their  behalf 
a  century  ago,  when  unions  were  newly  born. 
The  figures  for  1954  show  that  the  3,200  musi- 
cians employed  in  twenty-four  major  orchestras 
worked  from  eight  to  forty-eight  weeks  a  year 
and  averaged  weekly  earnings  of  $89.02.  Esti- 
mates of  employment  in  radio,  motion  pictures, 
ballet,  and  theater  work  suggest  that  only  some 
35,000  musicians  are  fully  employed,  which 
actually  means  underused  and  underpaid.  They 
represent  less  than  one-sixth  ol  the  union's 
240,000,  and  this  proportion  is  shrinking. 


MAGAZINE 

The  result  is  a  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
not  only  is  the  piano-tuner  economically  ahead 
of  the  highly  trained  and  successful  musician,  but 
one  in  which  at  the  same  time  conductors  find 
it  hard  to  engage  first-class  performers  for  sym- 
phony work:  the  artist-musician  is  driven  to  bet- 
ter paid  hack  work.  Still  the  musician  would 
seem  to  have  better  chances  of  a  decent  income 
than  others  artists  by  reason  of  the  continual  and 
eager  demand  for  what  he  produces.  His  ill- 
support  looks  more  like  maldistribution  than 
scarcity  of  the  wherewithal. 

LAWS    AND    LIVE  MUSIC 

TH  E  musicians'  chief  employers  are,  di- 
rectly, the  entertainment  industry  and  the 
concert  societies;  indirectly,  through  discs,  the 
broadcasting  companies.  The  concert-goer  pays 
what  he  thinks  is  a  stiff  price  for  seats,  yet  the  so- 
cieties face  annual  deficits;  the  radio  listener  pays 
nothing  for  broadcasts,  though  the  large  sums 
paid  by  advertisers  to  the  companies  are,  in  the 
end,  charged  to  the  consumer.  In  this  three-cor- 
nered relation  of  public,  musician,  and  middle- 
man, not  enough  social  reason  has  yet  emerged. 
And  the  possible  arbiter,  government,  has  been 
peculiarly  inept.  Although  the  courts  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  rights  of  musicians  both  as 
composers  and  as  performers,  legislation  has 
been  unenlightened.  On  the  one  hand,  music 
has  repeatedly  been  taxed— it  still  carries  a  bur- 
den of  20  per  cent  in  night  clubs  and  similar 
resorts— and  on  the  other,  enactments  favoring 
the  broadcasters  have  prevented  a  proper  right- 
ing of  the  balance  upset  by  technology.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  notably,  prohibited  the  roy- 
alty fund  by  which  the  musicians'  union  col- 
lected a  share  of  the  returns  from  recordings 
and  thereby  prolonged  the  player's  right  in  his 
product  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  copy- 
right enjoyed  by  the  inventor,  writer,  or  com- 
poser. 

The  union  royalty  fund  that  was  made  illegal 
in  1947  has  become  a  trust  fund  of  the  recording 
industry  and  it  continues  to  be  spent  in  free  con- 
certs. But  this  butters  few  parsnips,  though  it 
provides  more  live  music  and  some  employment. 
In  1954,  the  average  of  one  penny  royalty  per 
disc  netted  three  million  dollars,  which  were 
prorated  among  the  union  locals  for  community 
concerts.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  musicians 
used  in  radio,  concentrated  largely  in  New  York 
and  Hollywood,  is  down  to  some  1,350.  The 
broadcasting  of  music  on  the  country's  2,500 
local  stations  is  wholly  from  transcriptions.  This 
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hardens  the  union's  attitude  toward  recordings 
as  such,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  war  of  man 
versus  machine  which  ushered  in  the  industrial 
Revolution.  In  this  war  as  in  others,  principles 
are  confused  with  tactics  and  muddled  by  sym- 
pathy. The  union  understandably  keeps  urging 
the  use  of  "live"  music  and  extols  its  superiority 
to  the  canned  product.  To  the  consumer  this 
superiority  is,  of  course,  far  from  absolute:  a  fine 
performance  within  earshot  of  the  players  is  pref- 
erable to  a  record  of  it,  but  not  a  bad  perform- 
ance to  a  good  recording.  And  what  are,  after  all, 
the  qualities  which  define  "live"  music?  In  its 
economic  single-mindedness  the  union  assumes 
that  live  players  broadcasting  from  a  studio  give 
the  outside  listeners  "live"  music,  which  is  not 
true.  The  machine  is  interposed  and  it  distorts 
exactly  like  the  disc. 

If  principles  are  at  stake,  then,  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  any  group  of  men  in  the  twentieth 
century  should  pit  their  strength  against  machin- 
ery in  the  primitive  fashion  of  the  Nottingham 
weavers  of  1812.  That  the  machine,  uncontrolled, 
creates  distress  and  therefore  must  be  tamed,  no 
one  disputes;  but  that  it  can  serve  our  well-being, 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  no  less  a  fact.  One  need 
not  count  "musical  man-hours"  to  prove  a  net 
addition  to  the  country's  enjoyment  since  the 
radio  and  orthophonic  discs  invaded  our  homes 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Today  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
taste  for  live  music  is  a  by-product  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  acts  as  initiator. 

THE    PUBLIC    BE  DAMNED 

AS  THINGS  now  stand,  the  public  is  all 
too  likely  to  interpret  the  acts  of  union 
musicians  as  pure  hostility  or  obstruction— and 
it  is  true  that  appearances  often  lend  color  to  the 
charge.  Jurisdictional  disputes  for  the  benefit  of 
local  talent  do  not  always  benefit  art.  Again,  a 
listener  can  perhaps  understand,  while  regret- 
ting, the  ban  on  international  broadcasts— 
though  even  there  it  strikes  him  that  reciprocity 
could  be  worked  out.  But  he  finds  it  hard  to 
account  for  the  prohibition  of  noncommercial 
recordings  for  private  or  educational  purpose's. 

Not  long  ago,  for  example,  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  a  professional  orchestra,  assisted  In  pro 
fessional  soloists  and  a  large  amateur  chorus, 
produced  a  famous  but  little-played  classical 
work  in  a  mood  of  intent  perfectionism.  Before 
the  event  some  two  dozen  amateurs  sought  to 
have  a  recording  made  for  their  own  use  and 
that  of  the  singers.  They  approached  the  union 
local  for  permission,  were  referred  to  Mr.  Pe- 


trillo,  who  sent  them  a  message  of  warm  ap- 
proval, contingent  on  that  of  the  local's  executive 
committee.  The  committee  met  and  denied  the 
permission,  but  granted  the  amateurs'  spokes- 
man a  hearing.  He  was  persuasive  and  obtained 
authorization  just  two  days  before  the  perform- 
ance, having  meanwhile  received  similar  permis- 
sions from  the  singers'  managers  and  from 
AGMA,  as  well  as  arranged  with  the  technicians 
and  their  overseers  for  the  use  of  the  recording 
equipment.  All  was  in  readiness  when  a  commit- 
tee representing  the  particular  orchestral  players 
opposed  a  sudden  veto.  This  was  ostensibly  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  records  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  few  members  of  the  (amateur)  chorus 
—possibly  ten  or  a  dozen  persons. 

Such  episodes  are  not  trivial.  Whatever  their 
cause,  their  effect  is  to  cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
of  all  union  appeals  made  in  the  name  of  art. 
Even  supposing  that  the  Will  to  Annoy  is  a 
weapon  in  the  struggle  for  keeping  musicians 
alive,  why  annoy  the  public  and  alienate  possible 
allies  against  the  forces  of  commerce?  The  re- 
cording companies  use  more  discretion  and  in 
comparable  cases  will  allow,  for  example,  the 
entry  of  a  set  of  foreign  discs  made  by  their 
competing  affiliates  abroad.  The  American  com- 
pany may  plan  to  issue  the  same  discs  later,  but 
will  not  hold  up  a  few  customers'  present  en- 
joyment by  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy. 

While  the  union  wins  its  small  victories 
against  the  amateur,  it  cannot  prevent  the  flood- 
ing of  the  market  with  recordings  made  abroad. 
All  but  the  four  largest  recording  firms  hire 
European  artists  and  orchestras  to  supply  the 
home  market  with  the  extensive  repertory  which 
it  has  learned  to  absorb.  This  is  in  some  ways 
an  admirable  freedom.  Yet  the  failure  of  the 
union  and  the  companies  to  strike  a  lair  bargain 
about  discs  has  meant  that  fifth-rate  European 
orchestras  and  soloists  supply  us  with  the  pieces 
we  want  to  hear,  while  a  great  many  of  our  own 
artists  never  have  the  chance  to  record:  their 
rates  are  too  high. 

But  the  performers'  unions  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  only  impediment  to  free  trade  in  music. 
To  protect  its  member  groups,  ASCAP  has  had 
to  devise  parallel  restrictions.  One  cannot  help 
acknowledging  their  utility  and  lightness  when 
one  recalls  the  long  and  discouraging  struggle 
that  had  to  be  waged  before  authors,  composers, 
and  publishers  could  begin  to  collect  perform- 
ance fees.  From  1897  to  I!' 1 7  they  were  denied 
in  Eacl  what  the  copyright  law  gave  them  in 
theory.  Only  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
have  the  embezzlers  of  music  (restaurant  and 
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dance-hall  proprietors)  grown  a  little  less  fat  by 
disgorging  to  the  musician  for  his  tunes,  though 
here  too  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  middle- 
man, notably  the  broadcasters,  has  not  reached 
equity.  With  the  shortened  life  of  hits,  the  in- 
come of  popular  composers  has  gone  down.  .Al- 
together, they  receive  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
broadcasters'  receipts  from  advertisers  and  are 
thus  at  the  bottom  of  any  comparison  with  the 
other  workers  in  the  industry.  And  yet  in  July 
1955.  the  total  sales  of  music  were  expected 
to  reach  a  new  high  of  $357,000,000. 

As  for  composers  of  less  perishable  music,  the 
prevailing  polio"  of  publishers  is  to  rent  the 
scores  and  parts.  This  is  an  excellent  system, 
but  the  rental  often  proves  to  be  high  for  ama- 
teur groups  while  being  negligible  as  income  to 
the  composer.  The  cultural  result  is  the  halting 
or  delaying  of  the  modem  composer's  career 
through  the  withholding-  of  his  works  from  the 
public:  in  other  words,  the  lengthening  of  the 
cultural  lag. 

FEDERAL    AID    FOB    THE  ARTS 

PERHAPS  these  examples— in  which  must 
be  included  the  example  of  my  own  bias 
as  a  consumer— are  enough  to  show  how  arduous, 
because  unavoidablv  confined  and  conditioned, 
the  cultural  life  is,  despite  the  liberating  effects 
of  machinery,  alert  promotion,  and  democratic 
push-pull.  The  public  is  ever  greedy  and  reluc- 
tant to  part  with  its  money.  It  lacks  the  time  and 
the  means  to  learn  the  reasons  for  any  state  of 
affairs  which  it  finds  ready-made,  whether  agree- 
able or  the  reverse.  It  has  no  articulate  voice. 
Hence  the  organization  of  music  in  the  com- 
monwealth remains  a  dream— or  rather  it  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  those  who  guess  the  public 
mind  and  understand  money. 

On  this  last  point  the  benefactors  and  trustees 
of  our  musical  institutions  have  much  to  say  for 
themselves.  Thev  find  deficits  growing  each  sea- 
son  and  no  obvious  means  of  balancing  their 
budgets.  Three  years  ago  our  thirty  leading  or- 
chestras received  together  an  annual  income  of 
about  eight  million  dollars  and  had  to  spend 
well  over  twelve  million.  Since  then  costs  have 
risen  again  and  the  limit  of  price  increase  for 
seats  has  apparently  been  reached.  The  differ- 
ence must  be  made  up  from  voluntary-  contribu- 
tions and  subscribers  are  bombarded  with  ap- 
peals. Though  many  respond,  the  sums  needed 
are  such  as  can  only  be  met  bv  large  gifts.  Each 
time  the  city's  orchestra  is  saved  by  a  hair's 
breadth. 
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This  drama,  annually  publicized  in  the  press, 
helps  confirm  the  general  impression  that  this 
country  is  niggling  in  its  support  of  art.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  so:  or  rather,  the  conclusion  is 
meaningless  by  itself.  As  we  saw  earlier,  we  spend 
more  for  music  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
does  not  invalidate  the  reality  of  the  deficits  or 
the  difficulty  of  making  them  up.  A  still  further 
comparison  would  suggest  that  the  European 
countries  manage  better:  on  the  one  hand,  state 
subsidies  provide  national  art  on  a  large  scale: 
on  the  other,  small  local  enterprises  thrive  on  a 
shoestring:  whereas  New  York  maintains  with 
difficulty  but  one  symphony  orchestra,  London 
boasts  five. 

The  explanation  of  these  paradoxes  lies  in  this 
country's  different  conception  of  modern  life. 
Not  only  are  all  the  accessory  workers  of  our 
artistic  undertaking  unionized,  but  their  stand- 
ard of  living  is  hitched  to  an  industrial  output 
and  consumption  not  found  elsewhere  even 
among  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie.  Life  in  the 
United  States  is  compulsorily  expensive.  The 
wages  of  workmen  more  or  less  keep  pace  with 
it  and  these  high  wages  are  the  cause  of  the 
steadilv  rising  cost  of  running  orchestras. 

These  costs  also  entail  others  and  establish  the 
generality  that  in  the  United  States  the  setting  of 
art  is  seldom  shabby:  the  halls,  seats,  programs, 
and  all  other  appurtenances  of  any  show  what- 
ever are  solid  and  clean.  This  mav  be  a  frivolous 
expense  in  the  light  of  inadequate  wages  for  the 
performers  on  whom  every  thing  depends,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  very  real  distress 
is  relative  to  a  standard  that  none  but  a  few- 
artists  have  ever  attained  anywhere. 

In  an\  event,  the  facts  repeatedly  suggest  to 
thoughtful  persons  the  desirability  of  federal 
aid  for  the  arts.  A  descriptive  sketch  like  the  pres- 
ent one  is  not  the  place  to  thrash  out  that  par- 
ticular question.  It  has  too  many  sides.  Though 
each  person  will  think  of  his  chosen  art,  all  the 
arts  want  help  from  the  state:  so  do  higher  edu- 
cation, medicine,  and  psychiatry.  All  the  claims 
being  just  must  be  treated  alike.  In  short,  a 
principle  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  clear  that  federal 
subsidies  for  art  would  mark  a  reversal  of  the 
national  tradition,  coupled  with  the  creation  of 
a  new  centralizing  force. 

Besides  our  tradition,  the  European  experi- 
ence is  worth  consulting  from  the  point  of  view 
of  culture,  and  especially  of  modern  work.  To 
the  independent  spirit  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
who  wanted  state  support  for  the  arts,  this  coun- 
try owes  a  great  deal  of  the  modern  music  it  has 
heard  in  the  last  thirty  vears.  Would  he  have  had 
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the  same  freedom  of  choice  as  the  director  of  a 
state  orchestra?  The  question  defines  another 
problem  that  does  not  admit  of  a  permanent 
solution.  When  an  artist  or  eager  amateur  thinks 
of  government  support  he  imagines  a  benevolent 
agency  willing  to  "  pick  up  the  tab"  after  any 
justified  outlay  or  praiseworthy  deficit.  Such  is 
the  phrase  I  have  frequently  heard  used  to 
describe  in  idealized  colors  the  British  Arts 
Council.  But  any  given  amount  of  tax  money  is 
finite  and  must  be  administered.  The  demands 
on  it  will  be  multiple,  will  exceed  the  supply, 
and  will  call  for  acts  of  authoritv.  both  financial 
and  artistic.  Directors  must  direct  and  their  di- 
rection is  never  satisfactory  to  all— it  is  unsatis- 
factorv  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
electorate.  Everv  board  of  trustees  responsible  for 
an  orchestra  or  a  conservatory  is  a  battlefield,  for 
there  is  no  way  known  to  man  that  will  insure 
artistic  unitv.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  there  be  not  one  but  many  theaters  of 
war,  which  suggests  municipal  subsidy  as  the  one 
safe  and  sane  basis  of  collective  support  through 
taxes.  In  numbers  there  is  strength,  variety  can 
exist,  and  change  can  take  place— not  least  the 
change  brought  about  bv  the  vanquished  of  one 
theater  when  they  find  sanctuary  in  another. 

DEMOCRATIC  PATRONAGE 

AM  U  S I  C  center,  for  example,  needs  a 
strong  head  to  co-ordinate  efforts  and  pre- 
vent waste.  Power  must  be  vested  in  the 
conductor  or  general  music  director.  If  the  con- 
ductor "gives  the  people  what  they  want,"  he 
obviouslv  is  not  fostering  modern  work  and  rais- 
ing standards  of  taste.  If  he  gives  the  people  what 
he  wants,  he  is  no  longer  the  people's  servant. 
The  dilemma  turns  into  a  deadlock  because  no 
conversation  is  possible  between  leader  and  led, 
feeder  and  fed.  The  aristocratic  patron  of  former 
days  could  remonstrate  with  "his"  poet  and 
musician,  which  may  have  been  tedious,  but  the 
patron  could  also  be  argued  into  tolerating,  ca- 
joled into  accepting,  what  he  did  not  like. 

Paradoxically,  therefore,  a  democratic  society 
continues  to  need  "aristocratic"  patrons:  the  late 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge,  who  did  so 
much  to  revive  chamber  music  after  its  eclipse 
during  the  first  world  war;  Mrs.  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  who  provides  concerts  at  Dumbarton  Oaks: 
Mrs.  W.  Murray  Crane,  whose  musical  evenings 
help  sustain  such  admirable  new  organizations 
as  the  Renaissance  Chamber  Orchestra:  or  the 
late  Elsie  Eckstein,  whose  will  endowed  Xorth- 
Avestern  University  with  $4,200,000  to  advance 


musical  study  and  enjoyment.  Such  patronage  is 
of  course  not  enough.  The  foundations  supple- 
ment it,  as  when  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
gave  the  Louisville  Orchestra  S400,000  to  stimu- 
late the  production  of  new  American  music  or 
guaranteed  a  five-year  backing  to  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center. 

But  it  should  seem  also  as  if  corporations,  be- 
ing the  heirs  of  the  merchant  princes,  might 
second  individual  efforts.  In  short,  what  art,  and 
particularlv  music,  needs  in  our  age  is  a  variety 
of  patrons,  individual  and  corporate.  All  of 
them  must  be  willing  to  be  misunderstood:  and 
all  of  them  must  be  manhandled  when  they 
forget  that  although  money  talks,  it  must  shut 
up  like  everybody  else  while  music  goes  on. 

This  democratic  variety  of  sponsorship  does 
exist  already  and  distinguishes  this  country 
from  Europe.  On  the  continent  at  least,  the 
money  for  musical  training,  performance  and 
composition  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  official 
hands.  "Premier  Prix  du  Corisen  atoire"  is  what 
vou  have  to  be  to  succeed,  in  Paris.  Prague.  Ber- 
lin,  or  Moscow.  Over  here  a  bewildering  array 
of  private  opportunities  exists.  The  Xaumburg 
and  Leventritt  awards  have  already  been  men- 
tioned: others  exist  by  the  dozen,  which  intend 
the  same  beneficent  influence  on  our  musical  life. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Music  Education 
League  has  chosen  audition  winners  who  are 
then  heard  at  Town  Hall  by  the  New  York  pub- 
lic. Manx  of  our  other  great  cities  provide  simi- 
lar chances  to  the  young  performer,  and  some 
to  the  voting  composer,  as  one  can  read  in  the 
periodic  listings  in  Xotes.  Civic  groups,  indi- 
viduals, businesses,  foundations,  put  up  money 
for  everv  kind  of  accomplishment  and  product 
—from  a  violin  sonata  (which  the  Friends  of 
Harvev  Gaul.  Inc..  of  Pittsburgh,  wish  to  under- 
write)  to  a  composition  for  mixed  chorus  and 
orchestra  (which  the  Musical  Fund  Society  of 
Philadelphia  hopes  to  secure  from  an  interna- 
tional contest).  In  spite  of  old  Roger  North  s 
warning  against  the  ill  effect  of  musical  prizes, 
thev  are  in  this  country  a  prevailing  form  of 
patronage:  each  day's  newspaper  announces  a 
new  one. 

But  while  some  rejoice  at  this  mode  of  en- 
couragement, others  complain.  They  assert  that 
the  prizes  are  too  few.  Still  others  point  out  that 
as  in  the  case  of  the  young  woman  pianist  who 
won  two  great  prizes  in  one  year,  only  to  meet 
cold  indifference  from  the  managers,  the  com- 
petitive system  raises  hopes  that  it  cannot  fulfill. 
It  suggests  that  careers  are  open  to  talent,  when 
in  fact  there  are  annually  some  six  hundred  tal- 
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ents  graduated  from  Eastern  music  schools  alone, 
and  not  a  single  career  open  to  them. 

Clearly,  two  principles  are  in  conflict:  demo- 
cratic society  has  faith  in  the  power  of  com- 
petition to  bring  out  the  best,  the  few  whom 
it  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  But  it  also 
believes  in  welfare,  full  employment,  and  free 
room  for  the  development  of  all  individual 
ability.  What  is  more,  by  the  prizes  and  scholar- 
ships just  mentioned  society  encourages  the  dis- 
covery and  specialization  of  talent.  The  edu- 
cational system  says  to  the  young:  "Work  hard 
and  you  will  succeed."  The  union  later  tries  to 
carry  out  the  promise  by  the  tactics  we  know, 
whi<  h  imply  that  the  capable  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  But  the  world  is  visibly  not  equipped 
to  make  use  of  so  much  highly  trained  musical 
ability.  It  is  not  true  that  "no  first-class  musician 
need  be  idle  very  long  while  the  love  of  great 
music  is  maintained."  It  could  not  be  true 
unless  we  knew  who  and  how  many  such  musi- 
cians there  were,  and  made  places  available.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  whether  encourag- 
ing the  young  is  not  perhaps  risky  to  the  point  of 
immorality.  If  this  is  a  shocking  negative,  let 
us  make  it  suggest  a  positive:  since  the  abun- 
dance of  talent  released  by  a  prosperous  democ- 
racy is  too  great  for  its  powers  of  consumption, 
it  may  be  that  we  should  revise  our  idea  of  the 
musical  life,  redefine  amateur  and  professional 
in  keeping  with  the  facts  unfolding  before  our 
eyes,  and  reorient  education  accordingly. 

STATUS    OF    ART    AND  ARTISTS 

TH  E  "musical  revolution"  we  are  witnessing 
is  obviously  part  of  a  much  larger  social 
and  intellectual  revolution  of  which  so  far  one 
can  but  dimly  see  the  outline.  The  strains  we 
feel  are  signs  of  the  coming  to  an  end  of  one 
conception  of  individualism.  It  fostered  the 
virtuoso,  whose  relation  to  the  spectator  (if 
not  to  the  patron)  was  clear,  and  made  the 
artistic  career  a  priestly  function.  As  the  wor- 
shipful public  grew  larger  and  more  anonymous, 
it  saw  its  devotions  and  tastes  becoming  more 
and  more  strictly  controlled  by  equally  anon- 
ymous and  massive  groups— the  unions  and  cor- 
porations. But  this  collectivization  of  power 
and  talent  was  paralleled  by  a  greater  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  a  wider  opportunity  to  de- 
velop talents,  until  we  now  find  in  the  great 
amateur  movement— not  only  in  music  but  in  all 
the  arts— a  decline  of  worship,  a  gradual  dis- 
possession of  the  paid  performer,  and  a  taking 
over  of  his  functions.  "Do  it  yourself"  is  a  new 
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slogan  which  affects  the  fine  arts  no  less  than 
those  of  plumbing  and  shingling.  It  is  a  slow 
reversal  of  the  division  of  labor  with  which 
our  era  began  two  centuries  ago,  an  instinctive 
revolt  against  too  much  specialism,  a  calm  re- 
assertion  of  the  democratic  right  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant. 

It  is  also  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that 
democratic  incomes  cannot  support  princely  un- 
dertakings—except through  state  action,  which 
we  still  distrust.  The  uplifted  standard  of  living 
turns  the  Bohemian  artist  who  used  to  scrape 
along  on  a  vagabond  wage  into  a  pauper  whom 
no  one— not  even  himself— will  tolerate.  He  is 
therefore  driven  to  take  up  some  workaday  occu- 
pation, thus  justifying  his  membership  in  society, 
and  thereby  to  resume  his  amateur  standing 
when  he  chooses  to  perform  as  artist  or  minstrel. 

Something  of  the  emerging  state  of  fact  and 
mind  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  news  that  the 
town  of  Lackawanna,  New  York,  had  collet  ted 
money  to  send  one  of  its  native  sons,  the  sculp- 
tor Louis  Duclosz,  as  artistic  envoy  to  France. 
Mr.  Duclosz  earns  his  living  by  making  cru- 
cibles for  the  Electro  Refractories  and  Abrasives 
Company  and  in  other  hours  pursues  his  art 
with  sufficient  diligence  to  have  earned  a  New 
York  showing  as  well  as  some  prizes. 

This  form  of  local  patronage  and  the  replace- 
ment of  artistic  vocation  by  avocation  are  still 
new  enough  to  arouse  comment.  Yet  they  bear 
the  obvious  marks  of  an  institution  in  the  mak- 
ing, one  which  at  last  recognizes  what  has  long 
been  the  economic  lot  of  artists  and  also  restores 
a  kind  of  medieval  simplicity  and  directness  to 
the  artistic  function.  There  is  so  far  no  cause  to 
idealize  the  result,  but  the  example  suggests  the 
conditions— part  mechanical,  part  psychological— 
which  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  change  in 
our  ideas  of  music  and  musicians. 

Meanwhile,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  re- 
mains of  a  world-wide  awakening  to  music, 
which  has  taken  the  art  out  of  the  category  of 
special  tastes  and  inborn  talents  and  brought  it. 
via  the  machine,  into  everyday  life.  We  in  the 
United  States  may  be  overdoing  the  addiction 
when  we  find  it  necessary  to  pour  out  heavenly 
strains  not  only  in  home,  school,  and  church,  but 
also  in  railroad  stations,  bars,  and  taxicabs.  Yet 
if  this  saturation  ends  by  making  us  a  people  to 
whom  music  is  a  native  language,  it  may  lead 
to  a  solution  of  the  old  unhappy  triangle  of 
art,  business,  and  government  by  restoring  the 
amateur-consumer  to  a  position  of  strength.  Let 
statesmen  and  monopolists  of  the  future  beware 
of  a  musical  electorate! 


Hugh  Ru— ell  Fraser 


TEXANS 

don't  know 

any  better 


A  historian  now  living  in  Texas  examines 
the  curious  habits  of  the  state's  newspapers 
.  .  .  and  explains  why  its  citizens  are  the 
most  provincial  in  America. 

DO  YOU  have  an  idea  that  most  Texans 
don't  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world? 
That  thev  are  cheerfully  unaware  of  events  in 
foreign  parts— an  area  which  includes  forty-seven 
states  and  all  other  nations?  That  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  provincial  people  in 
America? 

This  is  very  close  to  the  truth. 
Thev  don't  know  the  score  because  their  news- 
papers don't  tell  them.  It  might  be  hard  to  prove 
what  many  Texans  have  come  to  suspect:  that 
their  daily  papers  are  the  worst  in  America. 
But  it  is  not  hard  to  prove  that  they  carry  the 
least  news.  Less  news,  that  is,  of  the  nation  and 
the  world  than  you  will  find  in  the  press  of  any 
other  major  state. 

So  if  you  are  planning  to  pay  us  a  visit,  you 
might  do  well  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  before  you  cross  our  borders, 
from  any  direction.  It  may  prove  to  be  your 
last  chance  to  read  more  than  a  fragmentary 
account  of  events  "outside."  The  Denver  Post 
will  do,  or  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal,  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
or  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Any  one  of  them 
will  provide  a  startling  and  shameful  contrast 


with  the  best  paper  in  almost  any  Texas  citv. 

You  can,  of  course,  listen  to  the  radio.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  Texas  newsman  who  will  not  agree 
that  local  radio  stations  carry  more  "outside" 
news  than  the  press.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
usually  give  is  that  many  radio  stations  reach 
beyond  the  state  line,  where  people  are  interested 
"in  that  kind  of  junk." 

That  kind  of  junk"  is  a  phrase  that  popped 
up  with  curious  frequency  in  all  my  talks  with 
telegraph  and  managing  editors  in  the  course  of 
a  studv  I  have  just  been  making  of  the  Texas 
press.  They  use  it  to  describe  news  of  no  signifi- 
cance— i.e.,  originating  outside  of  Texas.  If  you 
ask  an  executive  of  die  Dallas  Morning  News, 
for  example,  why  he  prints  less  than  a  third  as 
much  national  and  world  news,  on  an  average, 
as  the  Des  Moines  Register,  he  is  quite  likely 
to  dismiss  the  difference  as  mere  "junk." 

Like  most  of  the  big  Texas  dailies,  the  Dallas 
News  is  enormously  prosperous.  It  is  housed  in 
a  new,  three-million-dollar  building.  It  boasts 
of  its  coverage  of  books  and  the  theater— which 
is  in  fact  pretty  good— and  it  often  is  held  up 
as  a  model  in  Texas  journalism  classes.  Yet  it 
carries  an  average  of  only  5 y2  columns  of  world 
and  national  news,  out  of  a  total  of  28  columns 
of  news  in  a  typical  weekday  edition.* 

Suppose  that  you  are  an  out-of-state  visitor  to 
Dallas,  eager  for  the  kind  of  informative  report- 
ing you  are  used  to.  In  bewilderment,  you  turn 
away  from  the  News  and  buy  a  copy  of  its  rival, 
the  Times  Herald.  Here  you  would  be  slightly 
better  off— but  you  would  need  a  pair  of  calipers 
to  prove  it.  An  average  issue  of  this  paper,  dur- 
ing last  January,  contained  29 \  '2  columns  of 
news,  of  which  6  originated  beyond  the  borders 
of  Texas. 

If  you  are  still  thirsting  for  some  word  from 
the  outside  world,  you  might  buy  a  paper  from 
the  closest  neighboring  city.  Fort  W  orth.  Since 
these  two  towns  regard  each  other  much  as  Mr. 
Hatfield  regarded  Mr.  McCoy,  you  might  expect 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  to  try  to  outdo  its 
hated  rivals  in  the  field  where  they  are  Aveakest. 
You  would  be  right:  but  just  barely.  The  same 
kind  of  examination  of  all  January  weekday 

*  This  comparison  includes  only  "hard"  news.  It 
does  not  take  into  account  headlines,  editorials, 
sports,  obituaries,  real  estate  and  financial  items,  oil. 
radio,  television,  drama,  society,  or  women's  features. 
If  it  did.  the  proportion  of  local  to  "outside"  new> 
would  be  even  more  overwhelmingly  out  of  balance. 
The  computation  is  based  on  all  of  the  daily  edition*, 
exclusive  of  Sundays,  published  during  January  1 956. 
The  Sunday  editions  are  still  more  lopsided  in  their 
news  coverage. 
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editions  yielded  an  average  of  6i/2  columns  of 
"outside"  news,  out  of  a  total  of  31. 

In  desperation,  you  might  catch  a  plane  for 
Houston,  the  biggest  and  loudest  city  in  the 
state.  With  more  than  a  million  people,  with 
a  great  port  giving  it  a  window  on  the  world, 
with  a  constant  influx  of  "foreigners"  who  make 
it  one  of  our  fastest-growing  cities,  you  might 
reasonably  expect  a  less  blinkered  point  of  view. 
Moreover,  its  two  big  papers  are  run  by  Texans 
who  have  seen  something  of  the  world— the 
Chronicle  l>\  [esse  Jones,  financial  wizard  of  the 
New  Deal,  and  the  Post  by  Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp 
Hobby,  until  recently  an  ornament  of  the  Eisen- 
hower cabinet.  Another  encouraging  sign,  you 
might  assume,  is  the  radio  and  television  adver- 
tising of  the  Chronicle ,  which  boasts  that  the 
paper  is  served  "by  seven  world-wide  news 
services." 

The  announcer  always  forgets  to  add:  "We 
throw  away  93  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  news 
which  pours  into  our  office  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth."  For  the  Chronicle  prints  an  aver- 
age of  only  6  columns  of  such  material,  and  the 
Post  only  7 1/2— although  both  papers  publish 
more  total  columns  of  news  than  any  other 
dailies  in  the  state. 

Of  course  no  paper  could  print  all  of  the  copy 
which  flows  in  through  its  teletypes— but  in  other 
states  the  leading  publications  do  roughly  three 
times  as  well  as  their  Texas  counterparts.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  space  devoted  to  national 
and  world  news  on  a  typical  day  in  these  three: 
the  Kansas  City  Star— 13  columns  out  of  30;  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch— \3y2  columns  out  of  33; 
the  Denver  Post— 1  1  out  of  32.  In  fact  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  usually  prints  more  news 
of  the  nation  and  world  on  page  2  alone  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  entire  edition  of  any  major 
Texas  daily  paper.  West  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Denver  Post  has  by  far  the  best  coverage  of  na- 
tional and  world  news  of  all  newspapers  in  that 
vast  region. 

WHAT    IS    "NEWS"  ? 

SPACE  alone  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  way  the  news  is  played  in  Texas  is 
still  more  shocking.  For  example,  on  Novem- 
bei  5  of  last  year  Harry  S.  Truman  made  a 
speech  in  New  Orleans  about  the  South  and  its 
political  loyalties.  Now  it  is  obvious  that, 
whether  you  agree  with  him  or  not,  the  fact  that 
a  former  President  spoke  in  that  place  on  that 
subject  was  a  major  news  item.  It  was  so  treated 
—on  the  front  pages— in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Okla- 
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homa  City,  Albuquerque,  Des  Moines,  and 
many  other  cities.  But  the  Houston  Post  tucked 
the  story  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
column  on  page  22. 

Again,  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  Texas 
press  handled  the  Congressional  battle  over  legis- 
lation to  exempt  natural-gas  producers  from  fed- 
eral regulation— the  bill  eventually  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower  because  of  the  "arrogance" 
of  the  gas  lobbyists.  Like  anything  which  con- 
cerns the  state's  overlords— the  oil  and  gas  men 
—the  story  got  a  big  play.  Even  the  most  care- 
ful reader,  however,  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  detect  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  arguments  for  the  bill  were  reported 
in  fulsome  detail;  those  against  were  barely  sum- 
marized. (In  a  story  almost  two  columns  long 
by  its  Washington  correspondent,  the  Houston 
Post  devoted  only  three  paragraphs  to  the  op- 
position case.)  Not  a  single  paper  in  the  state, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  bothered  to  mention  the 
fact— emphasized  repeatedly  during  the  debate 
by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois— that  Texas 
has  1,700,000  consumers  of  natural  gas,  but  only 
900  producers. 

IN  THIS  journalistic  Sahara  there  is  one 
notable  oasis:  the  Beaumont  Enterprise.  It  is 
far  and  away  the  best  edited  newspaper  in  Texas, 
and  the  only  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller,  which  gives  intelligent 
and  balanced  coverage  of  national  and  interna- 
tional news.  In  comparison  with  the  big  city 
dailies,  the  Enterprise  has  only  a  modest  amount 
of  space  available.  Nevertheless,  it  devotes  about 
half  of  its  news  columns— like  the  responsible 
press  in  other  states— to  world  and  national  news. 
In  January  the  Enterprise  printed  an  average 
of  18  columns  of  news  every  day;  and  10 1/2  of 
these  columns  originated  outside  the  state.  Even 
more  surprising— for  Texas— is  its  fairness.  At 
the  height  of  the  Dixon-Yates  controversy,  for 
example,  the  Enterprise  printed  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  arguments  in  parallel  columns 
on  the  front  page.  No  other  Texas  daily  re- 
motely approached  this  kind  of  even-handed 
treatment.  (Perhaps  these  facts  explain  why  so 
many  Texans  buy  the  paper  at  hotel  newsstands 
in  Houston,  Dallas,  and  Fort  Worth.) 

A  few  other  dailies  occasionally  make  an  effort 
to  give  both  sides  of  a  story.  The  Austin  Amer- 
ican and  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller  were  fairer 
than  most  in  their  coverage  of  the  natural-gas 
controversy.  And  the  Caller's  percentage  of  out- 
of-state  news  is  generally  better  than  that  of  the 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  and  Houston  press.  The 
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Scripps-Howard  papers  are  fair  in  their  news 
columns  to  all  political  factions  in  the  state— 
although  the  total  amount  of  news  they  carry, 
of  any  description,  is  skimpy  in  comparison  with 
their  feature  material. 

Finally,  the  San  Antonio  Light— a.  Hearst  pub- 
lication, curiously  enough— is  the  most  intelligent 
paper  in  its  city,  and  it  prints  far  more  informa- 
tion (both  local  and  general)  than  either  of  its 
competitors.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  pages 
of  national  and  foreign  news  could  make  it  the 
outstanding  daily  of  Texas. 

A  handful  of  weeklies  and  country  papers 
exhibit  the  kind  of  enterprise  which  ought  to— 
but  doesn't— shame  their  big  city  colleagues. 
Many  of  the  scandals  which  have  rocked  the 
state  during  the  last  two  years  were  brought  to 
light  by  such  small  fry.  The  veterans'  land 
frauds,  for  example,  were  uncovered  by  a  little 
paper  at  Cuero,  which  earned  a  Pulitzer  prize  as 
a  result.  And  the  Texas  Observer,  a  crusading 
weekly  published  in  Austin,  reports  regularly  on 
political  shenanigans  which  are  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  metropolitan  press. 

Why? 

Well,  the  reporters  on  the  big  papers  aren't 
lazy  exactly— but  they  get  the  impression  that 
they  would  not  further  their  careers  by  digging 
into  the  kind  of  news  which  might  embarrass  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oil  men,  the 
ruling  political  clique,  or  the  lobbyists  who 
crowd  around  the  legislature  like  ticks  on  a 
shorn  lamb. 

Indeed,  a  display  of  independence  even  by 
fledgling  journalists  is  likely  to  make  the  poli- 
ticians uneasy.  Recently  the  student  paper  at 
the  state  university,  the  Daily  Texan,  published 
a  series  of  editorials  about  the  land  and  insur- 
ance scandals,  gas  regulation,  state  tax  policies, 
segregation,  the  behavior  of  several  prominent 
politicos,  and  similar  unsuitable  topics.  Immedi- 
ately the  Board  of  Regents— as  distinguished  a 
collection  of  intellectual  fossils  as  you  can  find 
anywhere  above  the  Permian  strata— demanded 
the  scalp  of  the  editor,  Willie  .Morris.  At  this 
writing,  he  has  refused  to  back  down,  to  submit 
gracefully  to  censorship,  or  to  resign— to  the 
obvious  discomfort  of  the  school  authorities  and 
the  vast  glee  of  the  student  body. 

WHY    THEY    ARE    SO  NERVOUS 

TH  E  mental  isolation  which  the  dominant 
brand  of  Texas  journalism  has  imposed 
upon  its  readers  is  producing  consequences  which 
would  be  comic  if  they  weren't  so  pitiful. 


A  few  months  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  Dallas 
advertising  man  whose  income  runs  into  five 
comfortable  figures.  I  was  astonished  to  discover 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  three  leading  Amer- 
ican historians:  Charles  A.  Beard,  Allan  Nevins, 
or  Claude  G.  Bowers.  Later,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, I  asked  a  group  of  ten  people  at  a  cocktail 
party  to  name  the  prime  minister  of  either 
Britain  or  France.  One  suggested  Eden  for 
Britain;  the  others  weren't  so  sure.  As  for 
France,  nobody  would  volunteer  to  mention 
anyone. 

The  unknown  is  generally  frightening— so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  Texans  seem  to  live 
in  fear.  They  are  scared  of  many  things  with 
"foreign"  origins— the  federal  government,  labor 
unions  (widely  regarded  as  tools  of  Satan  and 
Stalin),  the  United  Nations,  the  national  leader- 
ship of  both  political  parties.  (Eisenhower  has 
lost  much  of  his  local  popularity.  After  his  veto 
of  the  gas  bill,  the  Associated  Press  quoted  a 
Houston  oil  man,  Johnny  Mitchell,  as  saying: 
"I'm  writing  the  Republican  party  today  to  get 
back  the  money  I  contributed  recently  to  a  GOP 
dinner.") 

Some  Texans  even  shy  at  "foreign"  pictures. 
Recently  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ar- 
ranged to  display  a  traveling  exhibit  of  paintings 
about  sports,  sponsored  by  Sports  Illustrated,  one 
of  the  impeccably  conservative  Luce  publica- 
tions. The  Dallas  Patriotic  Council  immediately 
objected,  on  grounds  that  four  of  the  artists 
represented  might  sometime  have  expressed  some 
sympathy  with  ideas  which  the  Council  regarded 
as  "Communistic."  None  of  the  pictures  had  a 
political  theme,  and  none  of  the  artists  had  ever 
been  accused  of  anything  subversive  by  any 
government  agency  or  Congressional  committee. 
It  was  true,  however,  that  none  of  them  was  a 
Texan— in  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance  to 
the  local  patriots.  (The  museum's  board  of 
trustees,  to  its  credit,  laughed  these  charges  out 
of  court.) 

A  considerable  list  ol  similar  nervous  antics 
could  be  compiled  from  many  sections  of  the 
state.  It  would  not  prove,  however,  that  Texans 
are  by  nature  a  jumpy  and  fearful  race;  it  would 
merely  be  one  more  indication  that  they  are 
badly  informed  about  the  outside  world. 

For  those  Texans  who  refuse  to  put  up  with 
this  state  of  affairs  any  longer,  I  can  suggest  a 
simple  remedy.  Let  them  subscribe  to  the  Daily 
Star  of  Toronto,  Canada.  It  carries  more  news 
about  the  United  States  than  either  the  Dallas 
News  or  the  Houston  Chronicle,  the  "great" 
papers  of  their  own  state. 


Giorgio  de  Santillana 

ITALY 
CHANGES 
HER  WAYS 

How  new  life  and  hope  are  beginning 
to  break  through  the  ancient 
crust  which  has  paralyzed  Italian 
society  for  generations. 

ITALY  is  going  through  its  first  postwar 
boom.  The  number  of  cars  on  the  road  has 
doubled  since  1950.  Motor  scooters  and  motor- 
cycles—as their  noise  announces— have  increased 
six  times.  Electric  power  use  is  up  60  per  cent; 
savings-bank  deposits  have  doubled,  retail  sales 
tripled.  The  rise  in  national  output  continues 
at  5  per  cent  a  year,  when  the  United  States  con- 
siders its  own  3  per  cent  good  enough  for  pros- 
perity. 

Along  with  this,  the  'American  way  of  life" 
has  taken  hold.  It  may  not  yet  go  beyond  ex- 
ternals—but much  of  the  thing  itself  is,  after 
all,  externals.  Blue  jeans,  bobby  socks,  juke 
boxes,  movies,  confession  magazines,  television, 
giveaway  quizzes,  and  the  ubiquitous  scooter 
which  has  put  Italy  on  wheels  are  all  agents  of 
"deep  American  infiltration,"  as  Communists 
pathetically  call  it,  while  they  adjure  the  faithful 
not  to  be  taken  in.  They  know  that  it  does  them 
no  good.  Their  grievous  setbacks  in  recent 
union  elections  are  certainly  not  due  to  any 
enlightened  government  policy;  tbey  come 
largely  from  a  feeling  that  man  cannot  live  for- 
ever by  ideology  alone,  and  that  one  should  not 
pass  up  a  chance  for  a  slightly  better  life. 

To  these  beginnings  there  may  be  added  soon 


a  more  tangible  force  toward  economic  change- 
namely,  oil. 

A  prolonged  period  of  search,  mainly  by  Amer- 
ican geological  firms,  has  brought  experts  to 
believe  that  down  at  the  twelve-  to  fifteen- 
thousand-foot  level,  Italy  may  possess  the  largest 
oil  fields  in  Europe— possibly  as  large  as  those  in 
Texas.  If  true,  this  might  eventually  provide 
the  capital  needed  for  Italy's  economic  trans- 
formation, making  jobs  for  the  two  million  un- 
employed which  go  on  plaguing  the  Italian 
economy. 

Some  foreign  observers  say  that  Italy  is  teeter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  an  economic  expansion 
which  could  make  it  second  only  to  West  Ger- 
many. But  a  good  section  of  the  Italian  business 
world  still  remains  faithful  to  the  old  principle 
of  "unlimited  government  guarantee  for  limited 
production."  Hence,  whether  the  present  chances 
will  be  used  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
rise  of  a  new  type  of  economic  and  political 
leadership. 

A  case  in  point  is  Enrico  Mattei,  a  smart 
young  politico  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  now 
finds  himself  a  big-time  executive.  He  is  head 
of  the  National  Hydrocarbon  Authority  (ENI) 
which  has  a  monopoly  on  the  oil  and  natural 
gas  in  the  Po  Valley.  Mattei  became  known 
overnight  in  this  country  when  he  was  pas- 
sionately denounced  by  our  Ambassador,  Clare 
Boothe  Luce.  Or,  more  accurately,  when  he 
drove  our  Ambassador  into  tangling  with  him 
and  thus  built  up  for  himself  an  easy  popularity 
with  that  large  section  of  Italian  opinion  which 
is  forever  apprehensive  about  the  encroachments 
of  Foreign  Capital. 

Actually,  Mattei  is  working  with  American 
equipment,  American  experts,  and  American 
companies.  He  would  like  nothing  better  than 
more  American  capital— but  on  terms  which 
would  leave  his  Authority  the  upper  hand.  Fail- 
ing that,  he  can  always  resort  to  building  up  his 
own  capital,  by  raising  the  prices  of  his  monop- 
oly products.  He  already  sells  natural  gas  at 
prices  which  allow  him  to  finance  the  expansion 
of  ENI  into  new  fields,  and  he  is  currently  build- 
ing a  synthetic  rubber  plant  near  Ravenna— a 
clear  challenge  to  the  existing  chemical  industry. 
The  old  Italian  capitalists  are  up  in  arms. 

A  rising  political  struggle  centers  on  the  new 
oil  law,  already  submitted  by  the  Cabinet  for 
approval  by  parliament.  Its  contents  mark  an 
undoubted  success  for  Mattei,  since  it  sets  gov- 
ernment royalties  on  oil  at  about  60  per  cent, 
just  enough  to  discourage  foreign  venture  capi- 
tal.  Italian  public  opinion  is  still  utterly  con- 
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fused  on  the  subject,  and  seems  not  to  have 
grasped  the  importance  of  getting  the  oil  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  hurry.  "Foreign  monopoly 
interests"  go  on  being  the  big  bugaboo,  but 
vigorous  common-sense  action  is  being  waged 
against  it— mainly  by  the  new  "Radical"  center 
party,  as  yet  only  a  small  nucleus,  which  aims  at 
reviving  the  historic  role  of  the  British  Liberals. 
All  in  all,  there  is  still  hope. 

GRONCHI    TAKES  OVER 

INEVITABLY,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
economic  developments,  a  change  in  Italy's 
political  complexion  is  taking  place.  This  can 
be  described  most  simply  by  saying  that  the 
Christian  Democratic  or  Catholic  party,  still  in 
undisputed  control,  is  moving  out  of  its  rather 
uncouth  and  chaotic  beginnings  and  is  being 
gradually  shaped  by  the  responsibilities  it  has 
had  to  face. 

For  some  time  the  party  kept  the  country  spell- 
bound by  its  prolonged  gyrations  between  Left 
and  Right,  as  it  proceeded  to  its  "agonizing  re- 
appraisal." This  act  came  to  a  curious  close  a 
year  ago  with  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
Republic— Giovanni  Gronchi— drawn  for  the  first 
time  from  the  ranks  of  the  party  itself  and, 
within  its  compass,  a  Leftist. 

The  election  in  parliament  was  a  paradoxical 
show,  for  Premier  Scelba,  Secretary  of  the  party 
Fanfani,  and  the  party  bureaucracy  had  tried  to 
throw  victory  to  someone— anyone— from  another 
party,  and  it  was  the  Conservative  wing  of  the 
Christian  Democrats,  led  by  ex-Premier  Pella, 
plus  the  rank  and  file  in  revolt,  who  imposed 
Gronchi.  This  goes  far  to  show  how  the  old 
words  Right  and  Left  are  taking  on  new  mean- 
ings. In  our  American  vocabulary  in  the 
early  Cold  War  period,  they  flattened  out 
to  mean  "The  Right  People"  and  "Those  Dread- 
ful People-who-must-have-something-to-do-with- 
Communists."  Conversely,  in  Europe  the  words 
took  on  new  meanings  (and,  within  the  Catholic 
parties,  a  wholly  new  complexion).  The  rock- 
ribbed  Right  became  those  who  had  got  into  the 
easy  habit  of  clamoring  for  an  unending  How  of 
American  subsidies,  American  troops,  and 
American  guns  to  protect  their  special  interests 
in  the  name  of  "anti-Communism."  All  the 
others  took  on  by  contrast  a  more  or  less 
"Leftist"  shade. 

The  new  President,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  thus  came 
unexpectedly  to  power  on  a  virtual  plebiscite, 
almost  as  if  the  country  had  managed  to  bestow 


a  clear  mandate  above  the  heads  of  its  long- 
deadlocked  representatives. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  left  the  visitors' 
gallery  abruptly  in  a  fit  of  tears  as  soon  as  Gron- 
chi's  name  appeared  to  be  winning.  Next  day  by 
the  Potomac  there  was  tumult  and  affright;  a 
semi-official  communique  was  issued  through  the 
Associated  Press,  suggesting  that  loans  to  Italy 
were  going  to  be  stopped  pending  re-examina- 
tion. This  blooper  had  the  foreseeable  result  of 
uniting  Italians,  from  the  Communists  to  the 
unreconstructed  Right,  in  a  patriotic  storm  of 
indignation;  Premier  Scelba,  in  whose  favor  the 
move  had  been  planned  by  some  thinker  in 
Foggy  Bottom,  reeled  under  the  blow.  He  tried 
to  dissociate  himself  publicly  as  best  he  could 
from  such  "unfortunate  interferences,"  but  it 
was  clear  his  days  were  numbered.  The  stage  had 
been  set  for  Gronchi's  inaugural  address,  which 
impressed  the  population  deeply.  The  new 
medium  of  television  gave  it  added  impact.  The 
cafes  and  public  places  were  full  of  people 
gravely  watching  their  chief  of  state  address  them 
for  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  directly. 

The  address  was  direct  and  unconventional. 
Many  disturbed  listeners  felt  that  here  was  an 
American-type  President  announcing  his  execu- 
tive program,  not  a  European  President  who  is 
safely  supposed  "to  reign  and  not  to  rule."  Con- 
stitutionally, Gronchi  was  within  his  rights:  he 
was  simply  "advising  from  above."  But  the 
events  attendant  on  his  election  gave  his  words 
uncommon  authority,  and  he  knew  it.  From 
the  seat  which  had  been  the  Kino's,  Italians 
heard  the  warning  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
not  only  enforced,  but  implemented,  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  hitherto  had  been  com- 
fortably left  on  paper,  must  be  brought  into 
being,  and  that  the  new  President  would  see 
to  it  that  the  country  reverted  to  the  reign  of 
the  law. 

.  .  .  We  have  been  helped  toward  our  objec- 
tives [Gronchi  said]  by  an  awareness  of  a 
need  for  unity  which  instinctively  emerges 
with  the  will  to  survive,  and  by  the  support 
which  came— let  it  always  be  remembered— 
above  all  from  the  peoples  of  free  America. 
.  .  .  The  general  expectation  felt,  as  I  take 
office,  derives  from  a  conviction  thai  we  must 
now  face  a  new  phase  in  our  development; 
face  it  with  courage  and  with  an  awareness 
ol  the  hu  ts.  It  appears  to  me  that  real  progress 
in  a  country,  or  in  international  relations, 
cannot  now  take  place  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  workers.  I  do  not  exclude  man- 
agement, which  is  part  of  the  productive  sys- 
tem.   But  in  modern  government,  manage- 
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ment  already  has  an  influence  proportionate 
to  its  importance.  I,  therefore,  refer  above  all 
to  the  great  number  of  workers,  and  to  the 
middle  classes,  Avho  have  been  led  by  universal 
suffrage  to  the  portals  of  government  without 
being  led  to  the  seat  of  policy-making. 

.  .  .  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  progressive 
and  conservative  task;  intervention  of  the 
State  and  respect  for  private  enterprise.  .  .  . 
A  warning  has  recently  come  from  the  most 
authoritative  spiritual  source  in  the  world, 
to  which  even  those  lacking  religious  faith 
should  listen:  that  no  law  and  no  institutional 
reform  can  be  of  benefit  if  the  common  man 
lives  in  the  fear  of  oppression  .  .  .  and  if  he 
suspects  that  behind  the  facade  of  the  State 
are  hidden  the  interests  of  powerful  organized 
groups. 


SCELB A    FADES  OUT 

ALL  of  this  was  remarkable  news,  for 
Mario  Scelba's  regime  had  become  regret- 
tably identified  with  police-state  methods;  ad- 
ministrative decision  had  replaced  that  of  the 
courts,  and  the  pleasure  of  officials  had  become 
nine  points  of  the  law.  All  this  had  been  done 
with  some  encouragement  from  our  State  De- 
partment, which  felt  such  highhandedness  had 
something  to  do  with  "cracking  down  on  Com- 
munism." Actually,  large  mechanized  details  of 
Scelba's  police  were  kept  busy  infiltrating  movie 
houses  and  pouncing  on  hapless  couples  found 
kissing  in  the  dark. 

Nevertheless,  Gronchi's  pronouncement  put 
Washington  in  a  painfully  embarrassing  spot. 
It  grew  still  more  embarrassing  when  it  became 
obvious  that  Gronchi  enjoyed  considerable  Vati- 
can support,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits. 
And  even  this  was  only  part  of  a  larger  paradox. 
Amintore  Fanfani,  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
party,  who  had  never  forgiven  Gronchi  for  get- 
ting elected  against  his  orders,  immediately 
started  purging  the  party  of  the  so-called  left- 
wing  elements  friendly  to  the  President.  These 
men  had  no  sooner  stepped  out  and  founded 
their  own  organizations  than  it  became  dis- 
creetly known  that  they  were  supported  by  the 
Holy  Office— a  department  more  familiar  once 
under  the  name  of  Holy  Inquisition,  which  has 
since  turned  to  milder  business. 

From  such  straws  in  the  wind  it  is  generally 
inferred  that  the  Vatican  has  decided  to  with- 
draw  support  from  the  old-time  Catholic  politi- 
cal machinery  (as  it  had  already  done  with 
De  Gasperi  and  with  Adenauer)  and  to  incline 
toward  other  instruments  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
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the  laity.  Scelba,  in  particular,  with  his  police 
interventions  against  Protestant  sects  and  his 
raucous  pronouncements  against  the  usefulness 
of  education,  had  become  embarrassing;  the 
Vatican  does  not  like  to  be  tied  up  with  ob- 
scurantism. 

Scelba  vanished  from  the  scene  in  due  course. 
The  new  Premier  is  Antonio  Segni,  a  gentle  and 
respected  Sardinian  who  was  the  author  of  the 
land-reform  law.  But  pending  national  elections, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  move  more  than  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  present  precarious 
balance  between  opposing  forces.  The  Com- 
munists were  badly  beaten  in  the  union  vote; 
so  were  the  extreme  conservatives  in  the  Sicilian 
regional  elections;  but  there  is  no  clear  decision 
yet  in  the  center,  and  the  Catholic  party  cannot 
risk  losing  the  help  of  big  business  and  its 
subsidized  press  as  it  faces  a  costly  electoral  cam- 
paign. 

Whether  Gronchi's  personality  is  steady  and 
forceful  enough  to  implement  the  initial  shock 
treatment  with  a  positive  policy  remains  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  doubt.  Those  who  know  him  best 
are  the  most  reserved  in  their  forecasts.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  election  was  a  sig- 
nificant event;  the  more  so  as  the  pattern  was 
exactly  repeated  in  the  Sicilian  regional  elec- 
tions, where  the  Catholic  President,  Salvatore 
Restivo,  was  displaced  by  a  "left-wing"  member 
of  his  party  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Con- 
servatives. 

Any  fearsome  connection  between  Gronchi 
and  the  Communists  was  a  figment  of  heated 
diplomatic  imagination  which  has  evaporated 
since.  He  is  a  man  with  a  strong  middle-class 
provincial,  even  lace-curtain,  Catholic  back- 
ground, a  successful  businessman  who  can  per- 
haps best  be  understood  as  a  man  trying  to  play 
a  Roosevelt  role  in  a  country  which  never  had 
a  New  Deal— nor,  indeed,  much  of  any  kind  of 
deal— from  its  politicians.  He  says  there  is  one 
thing  that  he  will  never  be,  a  "Kerensky"  for  the 
extreme  Left.  If  the  President  is  as  good  as  his 
word,  he  may  be  the  one  man  fitted  for  steering 
the  ship  of  state  in  the  difficult  times  that 
lie  ahead. 

Can  such  a  man  become  firmly  "pro-Amer- 
ican"? That  depends  largely  upon  the  way  he 
is  met.  Up  to  now,  our  approach  has  not  been 
particularly  subtle.  Two  years  ago,  some  United 
States  advisers  suggested  that  he  be  asked,  with 
other  political  leaders,  to  visit  this  country. 
Gronchi,  then  President  of  the  Chamber,  let 
it  be  understood  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept. 
But  his  name  was  struck  off  the  list  on  the 
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grounds  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  friendly  to 
America.  Several  sides  tried  to  explain  to  our 
authorities  that  diplomacy  was,  after  all,  the 
art  of  making  friends  and  influencing  people, 
and  that  doubters  were  the  really  eligible  ones, 
since  most  of  them  had  come  back  from  a  trip 
to  the  States  converted  to  our  way  of  life;  but 
Gronchi  was  never  admitted.  Hence,  when  he 
was  suddenly  catapulted  to  the  position  of  chief 
of  state,  floods  of  tears  were  in  order. 

It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  this 
Alice-in-Wonderland  way  of  running  a  foreign 
policy  is  not  any  single  person's  doing.  The  brief 
reign  of  the  Junior  Senator  in  Washington  has 
not  been  without  consequences.  Only  now  that 
the  storm  is  retreating  can  the  damage  be 
assessed;  in  the  foreign  field  it  is  staggering.  In 
particular,  our  foreign-service  personnel  felt 
expendable  in  the  face  of  the  racket,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  adequate  information  died 
down  to  a  trickle  while  "playing  safe"  became 
the  main  concern. 

Things  have  improved  considerably  recently, 
but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  an  adequate 
policy  at  the  top.  The  Ambassador  expressed  it 
tersely  in  a  sentence  which  has  long  since  become 
public  property: 

"Whenever  I  open  my  mouth,  Mr.  Dulles  puts 
his  foot  in  it." 

With  Gronchi's  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  things  appear  to  have  entered  a  new  phase 
of  clarification,  and  old  delusions  have  been 
abandoned.  But  to  make  a  guess  at  what  Gronchi 
can  and  cannot  do  for  us,  we  should  first  have 
some  understanding  of  his  own  party  and  its 
peculiar  predicament. 

PRESENT  POSSIBILITIES 

TH  E  Christian  Democrats  have  to  absorb 
the  shock  and  change  of  the  times.  The 
long  "era  of  immobility"  inherited  from  De 
Gasperi  is  about  to  end.  That  immobility,  quite 
apart  from  the  natural  Catholic  aversion  to 
change,  has  been  justified  by  the  simple  fact 
that  the  party  has  been  unable  to  move  one  way 
or  the  other  without  losing  the  outside  support 
it  needed,  since  it  has  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
votes.  Until  yesterday,  with  the  extreme  Left 
frozen  out,  it  relied  on  support  from  the  Con- 
servative wing.  As  things  stand  now  (and 
Gronchi's  election  was  an  eloquent  symbol),  it 
cannot  keep  on  that  way  without  splitting  at 
the  seams. 

The  party  used  to  be  run  by  the  more  tradi- 
tional classes— landowners,  tradesmen,  and  small- 


town professional  people.  But  a  recent  survey 
shows  that  its  center  of  gravity  has  shifted  to 
farmer-owners  and  artisans.  A  new  and  vocal 
leadership  of  labor  organizers  and  young  reform 
politicians  has  filled  the  present  party  machinery. 
Hence  the  trend  to  the  Left,  which  has  given 
rise  to  many  misunderstandings,  not  the  least 
of  them  within  the  party  itself.  The  party  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  revolutionary  in  any 
sense.  That  type  of  thought  seems  incompatible 
with  the  Catholic  mind.  As  it  fills  the  power 
vacuum  left  by  the  aftermath  of  war,  the  party 
still  feels  it  can  bargain  with  the  Conservatives 
and  their  wealth  on  its  own  terms,  provided  it 
retains  its  vote-getting  power. 

In  other  werds,  it  must  be  a  mass  party,  and 
it  has  to  compete  at  times  in  demagogic  practices 
with  the  mass  parties  of  the  Left.  It  may  eschew 
such  materialist  words  as  proletariat  or  class 
struggle;  but  it  must,  in  fact,  deliver  welfare, 
land  reform,  full-employment  policies,  or  it  will 
start  losing  votes. 

This  is  indeed  the  line  it  has  embarked  on 
under  Secretary  Fanfani's  leadership,  and  the 
young  organizers  have  gone  at  it  with  a  zest  that 
far  outstrips  the  Secretary's  own  aims,  which 
might  be  described  as  not  very  different,  below 
the  surface,  from  those  of  Portugal's  Salazar. 
The  intensive  preaching  of  a  "Christian  society" 
has  struck  home  to  a  great  many  Italians;  now 
they  are  asking  their  leaders  to  deliver  the  goods. 
Gronchi's  election,  devious  as  it  was  in  its 
political  ways,  was  an  expression  of  that  desire. 

Enrico  Mattei,  the  young  oil  czar,  has  rapidly 
sized  up  the  situation  and  is  using  his  slush 
funds  for  an  all-out  financing  of  the  leftist  groups 
inside  the  party.  His  influence  may  grow  rapidly. 
Still  a  Catholic  party  cannot  belie  its  own 
essential  character  and  philosophy,  which  are 
apparent  wherever  it  has  come  to  power— 
whether  in  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Ireland.  Its 
middle-class  core  and  its  economic  tenets  make 
it  beware  of  inflation  at  all  costs;  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  if  it  is  not  in  a  dictatorial  posi- 
tion, it  must  produce  reform  and  welfare  policies. 
The  uneasy  balance  between  these  requirements 
has  brought  forth  in  Italy— not  without  informal 
United  States  prodding— what  is  called  the 
Vanoni  plan.  It  is  a  ten-year  plan  to  increase 
production  and  absorb  unemployment.  Pre- 
sumably the  funds  for  new  capital  investment 
will  come  from  high  taxes  and  from  measures 
to  force  savings  and  cut  spending  all  around. 
The  worker  will  have  to  bear  a  heavy  part  of 
the  burden,  in  frozen  or  even  curtailed  salaries. 
But  who  is  to  persuade  him  to  agree,  except  his 
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leftist  leaders?  Thus  the  obsessive  problem  of 
an  '  opening  to  the  Left"  has  become  an  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

This  puts  Pietro  Nenni  and  his  left-wing 
Socialist  party  in  a  strategic  spot. 

What  was  in  the  beginning  a  mere  flirtation 
with  the  "leftist  solution"  has  become  a  fixed 
idea.  Like  Catullus  of  old,  Italians  might  say, 
"I  cannot  live  either  with  thee  or  without  thee." 

Nenni,  on  his  side,  is  playing  a  most  effective 
teasing  game.  He  smiles,  speaks  gently,  and 
doles  out  measured  support.  He  seems  to  feel 
a  new  freedom  toward  his  Communist  allies. 
Biding  his  time  until  the  next  national  elections, 
he  knows  any  attempted  counter-swing  to  the 
Right  might  explode  the  whole  Christian  Demo- 
cratic party.  Everybody  is  trying  to  keep  the 
unstable  situation  fluid  until  then. 

We  can  see  now  why  Gronchi  thought  it  wise 
to  preface  his  visit  to  the  United  States  with  an 
explosive  interview  with  Edmund  Stevens  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  By  reasserting 
that  Italy  needs  an  "opening  to  the  Left"  and 
that  American  policy  has  hitherto  been  far  too 
rigid,  he  was  serving  notice  that  our  set  lines  of 
thought  had  better  be  revised,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  kind  of  understanding. 

GRONCHI  knows  only  too  well  the  un- 
spoken obsession  which  has  brought  about  most 
of  our  mistakes.  The  Italian  elections  of  1958 
may  lose  us  the  country,  as  the  recent  Greek 
elections  all  but  lost  us  Greece.  In  the  post- 
Geneva  atmosphere,  the  Center  coalition  which 
was  glued  together  by  fear  of  Russia  may  well 
come  unstuck,  and  although  the  Communists 
proper  have  been  weakened,  a  lot  of  votes  may 
drift  over  to  some  form  of  Popular  Front.  The 
margin  of  safety  is  only  15  per  cent.  That  is  why 
the  United  States  has  been  all  too  obviously 
backing,  under  the  mythical  label  of  Free  Enter- 
prise, any  combination  which  could  be  forceful 
enough  to  postpone  or  annul  the  elections  in 
case  of  danger. 

Gronchi  warned  long  ago  that  he  was  the 
guardian  of  the  Constitution  and  that  such 
things  would  take  place  only  over  his  dead  body. 
Hence  the  rumor  being  spread  around  Italy 
at  present  that  "Gronchi  will  not  last  out  his 
term."  Now  it  is  not  clear  whether  Gronchi 
lias  the  necessary  stature  and  statesmanship;  but 
it  is  abundantly  plain  that  those  threatening 
rumors  come  from  the  same  circles  that  called 
in  Mussolini,  served,  then  betrayed  him,  then 
served  and  betrayed  the  Germans,  and  are  now 
insistent  on  serving  us. 
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Since  Geneva,  the  American  position  has  de- 
teriorated alarmingly.  Gronchi,  an  experienced 
politician,  thought  the  hour  had  come  for  him 
to  offer  us  another  deal.  As  a  man  hitherto 
uncommitted,  he  has  offered  positive  acceptance 
of  the  Atlantic  community,  provided  we  enter 
a  new  phase  and  "get  the  show  on  the  road." 

The  new  phase  he  seems  to  characterize  thus: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  abandon  the  dis- 
astrous detour  of  militarization  and  fight  talks 
in  Europe  into  which  the  Russians  artfully  lured 
us  in  order  to  nullify  the  spirit  and  facts  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

(2)  We  must  revive  that  spirit,  not  with  hand- 
outs since  Italy  is  now  a  going  concern,  but  with 
a  progressive  economic  policy  and  a  flow  of  in- 
vestment. A  businessman  himself,  Gronchi  had 
talks  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Humphrey 
and  other  economic  planners  on  the  subject. 
(Speaking  strictly  from  the  outside,  one  wonders 
what  he  expects  from  private  American  capital. 
If  Italy  were  as  pious  as  Ireland,  as  pacific  as 
Denmark,  and  as  far  from  Russia  as  Uruguay, 
she  would  still  have  about  as  much  of  a  chance 
to  get  private  American  investment  as  all  three 
of  them  together— namely,  nil.) 

What  is  clear  is  that  some  new  constructive 
message  must  be  found  for  Europeans,  such  as 
Mendes-France  brought  for  a  brief  moment;  we 
cannot  do  it  by  ourselves,  and,  after  Geneva, 
time  is  running  out.  That  is  why  Mr.  Gronchi, 
as  an  old  Washington  hand  put  it  wryly,  has 
us  over  a  barrel. 

The  political  side  of  the  proffered  deal  was 
not  divulged,  but  is  easy  to  surmise.  If  America 
stands  back  of  him  and  gives  him  a  chance  for 
serious  reforms,  then  Gronchi  feels  he  can  free 
us  of  our  qualms  about  elections.  His  plan  for 
moving  Italian  political  life  out  of  its  present 
paralysis  involves,  as  he  stated,  detaching  the 
Nenni  Socialists  from  the  Communist  orbit. 
This  is  a  calculated  risk,  for  we  cannot  get 
Nenni  without  offering  him  solid  advantages. 
But  Gronchi,  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength,  intends  to  retain  the  choice  of  terrain. 
It  would  then  be  Nenni  who  would  find  himself 
riding  the  tiger.  If  the  deal  works,  he  can  gain 
an  important  position,  but  only  as  head  of  one 
of  several  parties;  if  it  does  not,  he  vanishes,  and 
most  of  his  followers  drift  back  to  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

The  United  States  may  balk  at  the  gamble  of 
backing  Gronchi,  but  as  he  tacitly  implied,  then 
we  must  suggest  something  better.  It  is  no  longer 
time  to  give  pep  talks  about  democracy,  it  is  time 
to  make  it  work. 
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ACROSS  the  street  from  my  house  was  a 
Catholic  church.  It  was  really  a  parochial 
school,  rather  drab  and  old,  built  of  dried-blood- 
color  brick  with  white  trim;  but  inside,  it  had  a 
chapel,  and  every  Sunday,  cars  filled  our  quiet 
suburban  street,  bells  rang— small,  almost  shrill 
bells— and  women  dressed  in  stiff  little  hats  and 
gloves  stood  and  talked  on  the  school  steps.  The 
school  was  sort  of  an  eyesore  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, which  had  been  built,  somewhat  hopefully, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  'twenties  and  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of  small  one-family  houses. 
My  mother  didn't  like  living  so  close  to  a  paro- 
chial school  and  quondam  church,  because  of  the 
noise  and  traffic  on  Sundays  and  the  lack  of  pri- 
vacy. Also,  our  street,  Courtney  Avenue,  had 
been  designed  to  have  a  parkwav  running  down 
its  middle,  like  a  boulevard,  but  the  church  had 
asked  to  have  that  space  left  for  parking.  My 
mother  (my  father  was  dead)  had  bought  our 
house  thinking  there  was  going  to  be  a  parkway 
in  front  of  it,  and  she  was  sullen  about  the 
church  and  the  nuns  and  the  brisk,  athletic 
priest  that  ran  it. 

During  the  week  when  the  church  w  as  a  school, 
the  noise  was  almost  worse.  Children  played  in 
the  yard  of  the  school  (that  yard  was  a  shame,  my 
mother  always  said;  it  had  hardly  any  grass;  and 
its  seesaws  and  jungle-gym  and  swings  were  old 
and  unsightly)  and  sometimes  they  chased  their 
balls  right  up  to  our  front  steps  and  tram- 
pled my  mother's  flower  borders.  Sometimes 
too  the  nuns  would  raise  their  voices  or  a  child 
would  cry  and  the  noise,  disquieting  and  alien, 


would  upset  my  mother  and  fill  my  grandmothei 
with  rage.  My  grandmother  was  seventy-eight 
years  old;  she  was  fierce  and  unreconciled:  she 
despised  most  of  her  seven  children  and  so  far  as 
I  could  tell  liked  only  two  of  her  fourteen  grand- 
children, both  pretty  girls.  My  grandmother 
didn't  like  me  but  she  had  the  grace  not  to  hide 
behind  her  age,  and  she  fought  me  man  to  man 
with  a  kind  of  virulent  hatred  that  was  almost 
as  good  as  affection.  She  used  to  pinch  me  and 
give  me  sandwiches  for  lunch  that  I  didn't  like— 
I  hated  boloney,  for  instance,  but  boloney  I  had 
four  days  out  of  five.  But  then  on  the  other  hand, 
when  1  (ailed  her  names  or  talked  back  to  her 
she  never  told  on  me.  She  merely  shook  one  bony 
finger  and  warned  me  that  I'd  come  to  no  good 
end  and  that  she'd  get  even. 

Anyway,  grandmother  hated  the  church.  She 
had  left  Russia  shortly  aftei  the  1888  pogrom  in 
Odessa,  and  while  she  never  spoke  specifically  of 
the  honors  she  had  undergone,  she  sometimes 
would  speak  of  how  awful  it  had  been,  "with 
the  priests  leading  the  mob,  flying  their  banners, 
and  mocking  at  the  poor  dying  Jews." 

I  didn't  believe  her.  She  was  a  dreadful  liar. 

The  priesl  a<  ross  (he  street  was  very  young  and 
athletic.  Sometimes,  coming  home  from  school,  I 
would  see  him  with  his  gown  tuc  ked  in.  playing 
ball  with  some  of  the  older  boys  of  his  school. 
The  priest  was  dark-haired  and  rosy-lipped;  after 
a  lew  minutes  of  baseball,  he  would  grow  flushed 
and  exc  ited,  and  he  would  shout  as  loudly  as  any 
of  the  boys.  Sometimes  he  would  dance  around 
the  sidelines  when  his  side  <>ot  ;i  hit  or  worked  a 
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man  around  into  scoring  position.  Usually  the 
opposing  team  was  totally  disheartened  by  all 
this:  they  seemed  to  feel  they  were  playing  against 
the  blessed  side.  Sometimes,  though,  they'd  set 
their  faces,  accept  a  league  with  the  devil,  and 
play  with  a  kind  of  wild  intensity— usually  this 
was  after  considerable  goading  from  the  priest— 
and  their  air  of  defiance  was  enormous  and 
moving. 

At  times,  my  mother  would  send  me  to  the 
store  and  I  would  cut  across  the  parochial  school's 
playground  to  a  Kroger's  gr  ocery  store  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Peabody  and  Corcoran.  I  would  dawdle 
on  the  path  watching  the  baseball  game  over  one 
shoulder.  There  was  something  mysterious  in 
the  priest's  relationship  to  the  boys,  something 
powerful  and  paternal  and  unquestioned.  I  won- 
dered what  it  was  in  the  priest  that  made  the 
boys  so  docile.  And  often,  I  heard  the  boys  call 
him  Father. 

One  day,  our  neighborhood  was  in  an  uproar. 
My  mother  came  home  from  her  office  earlv,  and 
she  and  our  neighbors  and  I  stood  on  our  front 
steps  and  watched  workmen  finish  putting  up  a 
six-foot-high  wire-mesh  fence  around  the  school's 
playground.  Inside  the  mesh  was  a  steam  shovel. 

"By  God,  they're  going  to  put  up  a  church," 
my  mother  said.  "This  is  the  end  of  the  block." 

Mr.  Morgan,  "w  ho  lived  on  the  corner,  said  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  parking  lot  for  the  present 
chapel;  perhaps  the  city  had  forced  them  to  stop 
using  the  street.  "Goodness  knows,"  he  said, 
"We've  all  complained  often  enough  to  the  city 
manager." 

My  mother  said  she  hoped  Mr.  Morgan  was 
right  but  she  would  bet  Mr.  Morgan  was  wrong. 
My  grandmother  sitting  by  her  window  was  stiff 
with  rage  when  I  went  inside.  "They'll  be  out 
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burning  our   houses   next,"   she   said  darkly. 

"Don't  be  stupid,  Grandma,"  I  said,  purpose- 
fully shoving  her  rocking  chair  a  little.  "There's 
a  law  against  that." 

'  Who  wants  a  cross  hanging  over  their  house 
all  day  long?"  my  grandmother  said,  but  she  was 
only  talking,  making  noise  because  she  was 
lonely;  she  had  outlived  everybody  she  cared 
about:  and  she  was  surprised  still,  after  fifty  years 
in  this  country,  that  things  were  so  compara- 
tively peaceful  and  uninteresting. 

IX  THE  cold  weather,  I  used  to  wear  a 
bright  red  lumber  jacket  an  older  cousin  had 
passed  on  to  me.  It  was  made  out  of  a  Hudson 
Bay  blanket  or  out  of  the  same  material,  and 
since  I  was  particularly  subject  to  colds  and  it 
was  the  warmest  coat  I  had  ever  had,  I  wore  it 
every  day.  It  was  an  object  of  envy  and  mockery 
to  my  classmates,  but  the  little  boys  at  the  paro- 
chial school  were  absolutely  fascinated.  Thev 
used  to  crowd  to  their  fence  and  watch  me 
walk  by. 

Sometimes  they  created  incidents.  One  after- 
noon, coming  home  from  school,  I  was  way- 
laid by  five  or  six  of  the  parochial  school  bovs. 
They  jumped  out  of  the  bushes  at  the  end  of  the 
block  and  surrounded  me.  I  raised  my  book— I 
was  carrying  a  large  geographv  book— over  my 
head  and  began  to  curse  them.  My  blasphemy  so 
startled  them,  they  gave  way  and  I  ran  down  the 
street  and  got  safely  home. 

But  these  incidents  didn't  happen  often.  Once, 
on  a  cold,  late  November  evening.  I  sat  idly  on 
one  of  the  swings  in  the  parochial  school's  yard. 
The  foundation  for  the  church  had  been  dug 
and  covered  over  alreadv  for  the  winter.  I  was 
swinging;  with  my  eves  half-closed,  trying  to 
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imagine  the  piles  of  dirt  around  the  foundation 
were  mountains.  I  had  never  seen  mountains. 
Two  boys  from  the  school  were  plaving  desul- 
torily at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  passing  a  foot- 
ball back  and  forth.  The  evening  was  drawing 
in  and  a  cold  wind  nipped  and  twisted.  The 
Father  came  out  of  the  school  and  walked  down 
to  inspect  the  foundation:  on  the  way  back,  my 
red  jacket  caught  his  eye— it  was  a  very  bright 
red— and  he  came  over  and  asked  me  who  I  was. 
I  told  him.  shyly,  that  I  lived  across  the  street:  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  building  a  big  church.  He 
was  even  handsomer  up  close  than  from  a  dis- 
tance: he  had  a  cleft  in  his  chin  and  a  perfect 
shave:  he  had  sad  dark  eyes  with  thick  lashes:  his 
mouth  had  a  curiously  lonely  expression  as  if  he 
had  never  quite  gotten  used  to  his  responsibili- 
ties or  to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  lonely  suburb. 
He  said,  amiably  enough,  that  it  was  going  to  be 
a  medium-sized  church.  He  felt  my  jacket  and 
said.  "That's  quite  a  coat  you  have  there." 
"It's  the  warmest  coat  in  the  world,"  I  burst 
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out.  The  Father  patted  my  head  and  went  away. 

That  was  how  I  came  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 

I  took  to  waiting  on  our  front  steps  in  the 
cold  December  afternoons  and  when  the  priest 
came  out  of  his  school,  I'd  smile  and  wave  at 
him.  Then  I  would  go  and  hide  in  the  basement. 
I  wasn't  capable  of  bearing  two  waves  in  one 
afternoon. 

Later,  I  hid  in  the  attic,  away  from  my  grand- 
mother, and  stared  out  the  dustv  window  at  the 
school.  I  kept  my  passion  an  absolute  secret.  But 
I  could  not  resist  asking  my  mother  one  evening 
what  she  would  do  if  a  Father  talked  to  her:  I 
had  to  be  prepared. 

"Be  polite,"  she  said.  "Why?  Has  the  priest 
across  the  street  been  after  you?"  She  looked  at 
me  sharply. 

"Xo,  no,"  I  cried.  "But  if  he  had,  would  it  be 
wrong?" 

"Well,  he  would  try  to  convert  you,"  my 
mother  said.  She  was  watching  me  very  closely. 
"You  must  be  careful.  Don't  trust  him  an  inch." 

\\  /  HEX  spring  came,  I  built  a  tree  house 

W  in  the  maple  that  hung  over  our  drive- 
way. I  could  sit  in  the  tree  house  and  watch  the 
school  across  the  street.  Often  the  priest  came 
out  and  inspected  the  work  the  men  were  doing 
on  the  church.  He  beamed  at  them— which  was  a 
good  thing:  but  often,  he  gave  orders— which 
was  not  such  a  good  thing;  but  he  never  saw 
me  which  was  the  best  thing  of  all. 

Without  having  the  Father  to  think  about, 
that  would  have  been  a  terrible  year  for  me.  My 
best  friend,  Harry  Bucker,  had  moved  to  Califor- 
nia, and  I  had  no  other  close  friends.  The  other 
boys  who  were  left  were  a  dull  crew.  Listlessly  I 
played  war  games:  I  patiently  sat  through  games 
of  torture,  even  though  Johnny  Parsons  had  once 
tied  me  to  a  chair  and  burned  my  sweater  with  a 
heated  soldering  iron  and  my  mother  had  blamed 
me.  I  was  bored. 

I  was  difficult  to  plav  with.  I  enjoyed  marbles, 
but  I  liked  to  win;  I  only  played  with  boys  I 
could  beat.  Over  the  years  I  won  more  than  three 
hundred  marbles.  I  kept  count.  When  I  played 
cops  and  robbers,  those  of  us  who  were  shot  had 
to  lie  down  and  wait  to  be  buried  before  thev 
could  get  up  and  join  the  game  again. 

"You  can't  leave  bodies  all  over  the  lawn,"  I'd 
argue  disgustedly:  "it  brings  the  plague." 

In  the  middle  of  a  conversation  I  might  yank 
a  toy  plane  out  of  my  pocket  and  bomb  my  com- 
panion. If  he  didn't  immediately  fall  shrieking 
to  the  ground,  I  wouldn't  play  with  him  again. 
I  would  fall  to  the  ground,  if  I  was  bombed,  and 
it  was  bad  for  my  health. 

That  left  the  Father,  and  he  was  mv  delight 
for  almost  six  months.  I  even  used  to  hover  by 
the  wire-mesh  fence  when  he  was  playing  base- 


ball with  his  boys.  I  would  hang  on  the  fence 
with  one  hand  and  sort  of  spin  back  and  forth 
until  someone  looked  at  me  and  then  I'd  go  away. 

The  church  was  rising  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
My  mother  thought  it  was  hideous.  I  liked  it. 
It  was  a  big  building  of  gray  stone  A\ith  a 
high  tower  on  which  there  was  going  to  be  a  con- 
crete statue  of  Jesus.  The  facade  of  the  church 
was  covered  with  a  scaffolding,  and  I  used  to  play 
on  that  Avith  some  of  the  other  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  climbed,  daring  each  other,  all  the 
way  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  We  ran  up  and 
down  the  ramps  where  the  workmen  wheeled 
barrows  of  mortar.  We  played  tag  on  all  fours  on 
the  half-finished  roof. 

One  day  when  I  was  alone  on  the  scaffolding- 
it  was  a  Saturday,  a  warm  sunny  day,  in  June— 
the  priest  came  to  look  at  his  building.  He  saw 
me  perched  up  near  the  tower  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  was  looking  at  the  statue  of  Jesus  which 
lay  in  the  blocks  on  the  roof)  and  called  to  me  to 
come  down.  When  I  climbed  down,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lecture  me  on  how  dangerous  that  was 
and  that  I  must  never  do  it  again  or  he  would 
tell  my  parents.  I  got  tears  in  my  eyes.  Then 
suddenly,  he  saw  them,  smiled,  rather  embar- 
rassedly,  and  asked  me  if  I  liked  his  church.  He 
wanted  to  console  me  for  his  bawling  out.  I  said 
it  was  beautiful.  He  asked  me  if  1  wanted  to 
see  the  inside.  I  said  I  did.  He  took  my  hand, 
while  my  heart  palpitated,  and  led  me  into 
the  church. 

It  was  actually  the  first  church  I  had  ever  been 
in.  Shadows  hung  along  the  walls  as  thick  as  cur- 
tains. The  pews  gleamed  newly;  I  thought  the 
confessional  booths  were  marvelous.  I  thought 
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the)  were  where  shy  women  sat  so  they  wouldn't 
he  seen. 

rhe  interior  was  mostly  completed.  There  was 
a  small  lobby  and  then  doors  and  then  a  little 
vestibule  marked  off  from  the  main  part  of  the 
church  by  fluted  concrete  columns. 

"We'll  replace  those  with  marble  ones  some 
day,"  the  priest  said  briskly.  He  had  a  habit  of 
striding  forward,  while  I  ran  to  keep  up,  then 
stopping  suddenly,  dropping  his  head  to  look  at 
me,  firing  his  sentences,  and  then  striding  on.  He 
reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  my  mother  when  she 
was  being  businesslike,  except  that  he  was  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and  his  voice  would  occasionally 
slip  into  a  booming  theatrical  register  that  made 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  hanging  on  in  a  high  wind. 
With  two  more  athletic  strides— closer  to  leaps 
really— he  had  me  next  to  the  water  basin. 

"H  ly  water,"  he  barked.  "The  basin's  ftalian 
marble,  real  Italian  marble." 

"I  think  that's  wonderful,"  I  whispered  shyly. 

"Acanthus  leaves,"  he  said  pointing  to  a  carved 
frieze  that  ran  around  the  edge.  "Grapes.  Pitch- 
ers of  milk  and  honey." 

I  sighed  admiringly,  as  I  had  heard  my  mother 
do  when  seeing  a  friend's  new  house.  "Thev 
look  very  expensive." 

The  priest's  eyebrows  went  up;  his  eyes  fas- 
tened on  my  face.  "You  like  such  things?"  he 
asked  tersely. 

"Yes,  sir."  I  could  tell  that  he  was  very  lonely. 
The  look  on  his  face  was  a  mixture  of  hope,  and 
of  the  wariness  that  had  come  from  a  number  of 
rebuffs  in  the  past. 

He  sat  down  in  a  pew  and  pulled  me  down 
next  to  him.  He  told  me  that  I  shouldn't  call 
him  sir,  I  should  call  him  Father.  This  seemed 
nearly  blasphemy  to  me,  a  terrible  and  wicked 
pleasure,  that  I  ought  to  avoid.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  believe  in  him;  did  calling  him  Father 
mean  that  I  believed? 

He  explained  to  me  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church,  dwelling  with  a  kind  of  loving  eagerness 
on  the  titles  of  monsignor  and  bishop,  arch- 
bishop and  cardinal.  When  he  went  on  to  try  to 
explain  what  such  titles  meant,  his  face  grew 
Hushed,  and  his  voice  stumbled  searching  for 
terms  of  sufficient  glory  to  describe  them.  He 
even  stammered  a  little  in  his  excitement. 

Then  we  talked  about  me.  He  asked  me,  as  he 
studied  me  with  his  extraordinarily  young  and 
vivacious  eyes,  how  old  I  was  and  if  I  prayed  at 
night  and  if  I  liked  school.  It  seemed  to  me  he 
was  growing  to  like  me  and  I  became  uneasy.  I 
decided  to  warn  him  now,  rather  than  have  him 
learn  it  later  when  it  would  hurt  me  more.  "I'm 
a  difficult  child,"  I  blurted  out. 

The  priest's  eyes  kindled.  "Well,  I  guessed 
that,"  he  murmured.  "I  can  see  you're  a  regular 
Tartar.  But  it's  quite  all  right  with  me." 
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Originally,  of  course,  the  priest  had  only 
meant  to  be  kind.  He  had  started  to  bawl  me 
out  and  I  had  nearly  cried,  and  his  gentleness 
had  led  him— his  gentleness  and  his  embarrass- 
ment—to show  me  the  church,  to  distract  me,  and 
that,  by  showing  me  what  he  took  such  pride  in. 
But  I  had  seen  the  church  and  showed  no  signs 
of  wanting  to  leave,  and  I  was  staring  at  him 
with  widened  eyes;  it  was  adoration,  almost, 
but  he  couldn't  guess  that.  He  thought  perhaps 
it  might  be  religion. 

He  asked  me,  "Do  you  believe  in  God?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir— Father." 

"Do  you  know  who  Jesus  was?" 

"Yes,  Father." 

"Who?" 

"The  man  who  preached  and  started  the  Cath- 
olics." 

"He  wasn't  a  man,  child.  He  was  the  Son  of 
God." 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  that,"  I  cried. 

The  priest  sat  there,  perplexed.  He  couldn't 
quite  comprehend  then  what  I  wanted:  but  at 
last  a  light  grew  in  his  eyes.  "It's  architecture 
you're  interested  in?"  he  asked  me  joyfully. 

I  didn't  know  quite  what  he  was  talking  about, 
but  I  said  yes. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  treasures?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Father." 

"I  haven't  shown  them  to  many  people,"  he 
said,  taking  my  hand,  and  striding  toward  the 
back  of  the  church.  "I  am  said  to  have  a  problem 
with  spiritual  pride."  He  shook  his  head  briskly. 
"But  it  simply  isn't  true.  I  believe  that  worship 
should  be  grand,  don't  you?"  Then  he  recol- 
lected who  I  was  and  smiled  at  himself.  "Of 
course,  you  don't  even  know  what  spiritual  pride 
is,"  he  cried  exultantly.  "And  now  just  look  at 
that  stained  glass  window!  French.  It's  French. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  crimson?  Or  such  a 
blue?"  His  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  "It's  St. 
Thomas.  And  that  one,"  raising  his  voice,  "is  St. 
George  slaying  the  dragon." 

"They're  grand,  they're  grand,"  I  said  eagerly. 

"And  now  to  the  storeroom!"  the  Father  cried, 
in  the  voice  with  which  he  shouted  at  baseball 
games.  We  flew  down  a  short  curving  corridor, 
the  Father's  cassock  whipping  against  my  legs 
and  tangling  them  hopelessly.  The  Father  pro- 
duced a  key  and  unlocked  a  door,  switched  on 
an  overhead  light,  and  released  my  hand. 

"There!"  he  cried.  All  around  the  room  were 
objects  of  gold  and  silver,  some  half  in  boxes, 
others  standing  on  boxes  with  shreds  of  excelsior 
hanging  to  them,  sticking  in  their  filigree.  "These 
are  for  the  church,"  the  Father  said  briskly.  "They 
were  inordinately  expensive.  ..."  His  breath 
escaped  in  a  long  sigh.  "Mortgages,  mortgages," 
he  murmured.  Around  the  walls  were  tacked 
blueprints,  not  ordinary  blue  and  white  blue- 
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prints,  but  ones  of  black  lines  on  heavy  white 
paper  and  under  each  sheet  were  small  ink  draw- 
ings of  facades  and  altars  and  interiors,  of  doors 
and  stained  glass  windows,  even  of  pews  and  the 
water  spout.  I  knew  with  sudden  clairvoyance 
that  the  Father  had  drawn  the  pictures.  I  asked 
him  and  he  nodded. 

"However,  I  was  not  allowed  to  build  that 
church!"  he  said  with  some  bitterness.  He  led 
me  to  a  table  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  among 
a  pile  of  bills  and  receipts  brought  out  an  archi- 
tect's drawing  of  a  facade.  It  was  high  and 
narrow. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  matters  what  kind  of  house 
you  build  to  worship  God  in,"  the  priest  said 
with  heavy  sarcasm,  his  voice  theatrical  and  puls- 
ing, "but  this  suburb  is  ugly  enough  without 
planning  on  its  turning  into  slum  fifty  years  from 
now." 

A  chill  ran  up  my  back,  a  sensation  of  a  ma- 
levolent world  watching  me.  Slum?  In  fifty 
years?  My  home?  What  would  happen  to  me? 
The  Father  was  saying, 

"After  all,  I  raised  the  money.  ..."  He  sat 
on  one  of  the  packing  cases  and  put  his  head  in 
his  hands. 

I  realized  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  I 
said  nothing.  I  blinked  and  then  I  walked  around 
the  room  and  saw  a  statue  of  a  woman  holding 
an  infant.  The  statue  was  painted,  and  it  was 
larger  than  I  was.    "Who's  this?"  I  asked. 

The  Father  raised  his  head  but  kept  his  hands 
in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face;  it  was  a  cu- 
riously childlike  gesture,  though  theatrical  with 
his  raised  black  eyebrows  and  piercing  eyes  star- 
ing over  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus."  He  kept 
his  hands  raised,  as  if  he  feared  he  was  going  to 
be  laughed  at.  "Do  you  like  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  enthusiastically. 

"It's  Italian."  He  rose  and  came  over.  "Genu- 
ine Italian  work.  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a 
blue?"  The  Virgin  had  a  blue  cape.  "Now,  look 
closely.  Do  you  see  the  tiny  silver  stars  inlaid  in 
the  wood?  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like 
that?"  He  was  growing  brighter  by  the  minute. 
"It's  going  to  stand  in  a  little  chapel  under  a 
blue  window.  Won't  that  be  wonderful  with 
those  stars?  And  come  look  at  this  censer,  it's 
true  Spanish  work,  from  Mexico.  I  have  another 
one  just  like  it,  but  it's  not  Unpacked  yet.  In  an- 
other hundred  years,  these  will  all  be  treasures. 
And  come  see  the  altar  screen.  It's  gold-leafed. 
Here's  the  flight  from  Egypt:  Israelites,"  he  said, 
beaming  at  me,  "just  like  you.  And  there's  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Isn't  that  fish  border 
marvelous?" 

The  fish  spilled  in  golden  prolusion,  sporting 
delicate,  nearly  transparent  fins,  out  of  a  cornu- 
copia that  Jesus  held  above  his  head;  on  the  cor- 
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nucopia  was  engraved  the  word  Charity.  One 
fish  twisted  its  head  roguishly  and  bent  adoring 
eyes  on  the  figure  of  Jesus.  I  clapped  my  hands. 

"Yes,  the  fish  are  heavenly.  Now,  look  at  this 
chasuble.  The  Bishop  gave  me  this  three  years 
ago  when  I  first  came,  to  encourage  me  in  getting 
a  church  built.  You  see,  it's  the  garden  of  Eden." 
I  saw  the  trees  and  a  naked  man  and  woman 
and  a  serpent. 

"They're  naked,"  I  said. 

"Sssh,"  the  Father  said,  half-laughing,  "you're 
not  supposed  to  notice  that  at  your  age.  And 
these  are  the  cedar  boards  one  of  my  parishioners 
gave  me  to  make  two  closets  in  the  rectory." 

"Two,"  I  cried,  "whatever  for?" 

"They  keep  moths  out,"  the  Father  said  to  me, 
"but  it's  the  smell  that's  so  glorious.  Smell  them." 

He  was  right,  the  smell  was  glorious.  I  looked 
at  him  in  delight.  "Two!"  I  cried. 

"Two!"  he  murmured  with  mild  modesty. 


NOW,  there  was  nothing  left  to  look  at. 
Silence  descended.  I  stood  with  my  head 
lowered,  waiting  patiently  lor  the  Father  to  begin 
the  ritual  grown-ups  usually  followed  in  getting 
rid  of  a  child:  he  would  ask  me  il  it  wasn't  my 
dinnertime. 

But  the  Father  stood  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back.  The  exc itemenl  hadn't  lefl  his 
face.  Slowly  he  opened  his  mouth.  "Two  thou- 
sand years  of  Christ,"  he  said  and  slowly  raised 
his  head  until  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
"and  we  are  still  building  churches  that  look  like 
gymnasiums.  It  maddens  me,  maddens  me.  . 
lor  the  Lord  who  died  lor  us  we  will  not  build  a 
decern  tabernac  le— if  this  is  spiritual  pride,  1  will 
gladly  take  m\  penance.  Gladly!"  he  roared  and 
took  a  (junk  look  at  me,  a  little  surprised,  prob- 
ably, at  how  small  I  was. 


GO 
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"I'm  not  a  Catholic,  sir,"  I  said  weakly. 

"I  know,  child.  But  who  would  want  to  be  and 
worship  in  a  gray  warehouse  across  the  street?  If 
you  only  knew  how  beautiful  churches  can  be! 
I  suppose  you've  never  seen  Milan.  Milan,"  he 
sighed,  "is  nearly  blasphemous.  And  Notre 
Dame?  Notre  Dame  may  be  a  little  heavy  and 
over-logical,  but  it  has  spirit,  esprit,  soul.  .  .  . 
Chartres,  I  don't  even  mention.  I  won't  discuss 
Chartres.  Chartres  is  a  miracle.  This  is  not  the 
age  of  miracles.  What  kind  of  Chartres  could 
there  be  in  St.  Louis?  No,  I  don't  mention 
Chartres." 

Idly  I  took  three  pieces  of  excelsior  and  tried 
to  braid  them. 

"God  is  beautiful,"  the  Father  said.  "His 
churches  should  be  beautiful." 

"Father,  if  you  want  a  nicer  church,  why  don't 
you  build  one?  Who  would  stop  you?  Why  do 
you  let  people  boss  you  around?" 

"Stop  me?  Let  them?"  He  smiled;  his  eye- 
brows shot  up;  but  then  his  face  melted  back, 
and  he  looked  saddened  and  defeated.  "Let  my 
Bishop  boss  me  .  .  .  that's  quite  a  novel  thought, 
a  charming  thought.  ..."  His  voice  trailed  off. 

SIR,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  "I'm  very  sorry 
if  I  said  something  wrong.  ..."  The  priest 
looked  at  me;  our  glances  met  on  a  sharp  in- 
cline; and  it  was  one  of  those  moments,  when  an 
emotion  stands  clear,  easily  recognizable,  even 
in  a  child,  even  between  two  strangers.  The 
priest  gave  an  audible  gasp.  He  had  not  even 
imagined  what  my  feelings  were  or  thought  to 
wonder  why  he  talked  so  freely  to  me.  But  at 
that  moment,  he  realized  everything.  He  had  re- 
sponded to  the  presence  of  love.  He  had  warmed 
himself  in  it,  even  though  it  came  from  a  ten- 
year-old  child.  In  a  spasm  of  embarrassment,  he 
began  to  cough;  he  covered  his  mouth  and 
coughed  for  several  minutes,  while  I  stood  there 
nervously. 

"My  father's  dead,"  I  said,  at  last;  I  felt  I  had 
to  explain.  The  priest  could  not  help  smiling, 
not  because  of  any  pleasure  he  felt,  but  because 
it  was  the  only  gesture  he  could  allow  himself. 
The  smile  played  about  his  lips  as  if  it  were  a 
small  bird.  "I  have  to  go  home,"  I  said, 
miserable  with  shyness,  "it's  my  dinnertime." 

"Ah,"  the  priest  murmured.  He  stood  up  in  a 
sudden  flutter  of  his  cassock.  "Well,  you  come 
back  and  visit  me  again.  ..." 

"I—"  I  began;  I  was  trembling  a  little.  "I'd 
have  .  .  .  I'd  have  to  sneak  in.  ..."  I  was  sorry 
now  the  priest  had  guessed  my  secret,  that  he 
had  to  consider  what  was  possible  and  what  was 
not.  ...  It  was  humiliating,  and  I  felt  the  dim 
stirring  of  anger. 


"Perhaps,"  the  priest  murmured,  "I  might  talk 
to  your  mother  and  explain—"  But  I  was  shaking 
my  head  violently,  and  he  paused.  His  eyes 
glittered.  I  think  the  love  I  felt  for  him  must 
have  seemed  attractive;  in  every  man  there  must 
exist  somewhere  the  urge  to  be  a  father,  or  to 
play  at  it  for  a  little  while.  .  .  .  He  gazed  at  me, 
probably  wondering  at  himself  for  having  such 
feelings.  "You  have  a  high  sense  of  loyalty,"  he 
said  at  last,  a  faint  shade  of  rebuke  in  his  voice, 
"to  your  mother,  don't  you?" 

I  nodded. 

"I've  enjoyed  your  visit  very  much,"  the  priest 
said  and  held  out  his  hand;  he  had  lapsed  into 
sheerly  masculine  dignity. 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  me  the  church.  "I 
appreciate  it  very  much.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you." 

"Kind?"  he  said;  he  raised  his  arms,  perplexed. 
"I  try  to  be,  child  ...  I  try  to  be.  ..." 

The  whole  episode,  so  much  of  it  taking  place 
in  gesture,  so  embarrassing  and  odd,  had  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes.  When  I  left  the  priest,  he 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  storeroom, 
pulling  idly  at  his  ear. 

I  was  furious  with  myself  for  giving  everything 
away.  I  ran  out  the  back  door  and  then  turned 
and  gave  it  a  kick;  then  I  ran  around  the  block 
and  down  Courtney  Avenue  to  my  house. 

THE  clear  June  day  was  ending  with  a  tumul- 
tuous sunset.  An  extraordinary  effulgence  of  light 
blistered  gold  streaks  on  the  bottom  of  fat-bellied 
clouds,  cast  out  tangled  streamers  of  lavender 
and  crimson.  The  dazzling  light  flowed  down 
Courtney  street,  gleamed  along  the  docile  fronts 
of  the  modest  houses  and  set  a  pinkish  flush  on 
the  gray  stone  of  the  uncompleted  church.  Now, 
the  street  was  a  river  of  light:  now,  the  clouds 
began  to  plunge  into  the  gap  in  the  western  sky. 
I  wasn't  old  enough  to  have  heard,  faint  in  the 
distance,  the  sound  of  laughter  from  within  the 
courtyards  of  Islam,  among  pierced  walls  and 
blossoming  almond  trees,  wrhere  philosophers 
know  there  is  no  God  but  Allah. 

That  June  day,  as  the  sun  set,  I  stood  on  the 
front  steps  of  my  house  and  gazed  wonderingly 
at  the  parochial  school.  I  heard  my  grandmother 
fling  open  her  window  (she  hated  fresh  air)  and 
stick  her  angry  head  out  into  the  cool  flush  of 
evening:  "What  are  you  standing  there  for?  You 
want  to  catch  your  death  of  cold?  You  want  the 
Catholics  to  think  you're  admiring  their  church? 
You  come  inside.  ..."  I  made  a  face  at  her, 
hands  to  my  ears,  my  tongue  out,  nose  wrinkled. 
I  wonder  if  the  Father  saw  me.  At  any  rate, 
my  grandmother  slammed  the  window  down 
and  I  ran  inside  to  do  battle  writh  her. 


Jerome  H.  Spingarn 


Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt: 

Order  in  the  Courtroom 


He  has  given  New  Jersey  the  most  efficient 
courts  in  the  country  .  .  .  has  inspired 
a  national  movement  for  cheaper 
and  quicker  justice  .  .  .  and  may  fill  the 
next  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

MANY  lawyers  have  told  their  clients  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  suffer  wrongs  and  avoid 
court  proceedings  than  to  endure  the  cost,  irri- 
tations, and  complexities  of  a  trial.  New  Jersey's 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  lawyer  who  has  devoted  himself— 
with  considerable  success— to  the  task  of  making 
the  path  to  justice  smoother,  cheaper,  and  sim- 
pler. In  addition  to  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
courtroom  lawyer,  he  played  an  outstanding 
political  role  in  his  community— until  he  became 
a  judge.  He  did  more  than  any  other  individual 
to  build  up  New  York  University's  law  center, 
which  now  bears  his  name.  He  has  carried  the 
message  of  better  court  administration  all  over 
the  country  and  worked  to  improve  law  codes. 
And  he  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  movement 
that  reformed  New  Jersey's  courts— until  1947 
the  most  flagrantly  unsatisfactory  in  the  nation— 
and,  incidentally,  gave  the  state  a  new  consti- 
tution. 

The  story  of  the  New  Jersey  courts  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of  Vanderbilt's 
achievements.  In  pre-reform  days  the  state  had 
seventeen  different  kinds  of  courts,  most  of  them 
dating  back  to  colonial  days,  all  maintaining 
their  own  rules  and  traditions.  A  litigant  waited 
several  years  to  get  into  court  and  sometimes  sev- 
eral years  after  the  trial  for  a  decision.  There 
was  one  vice-chancellor  who  ran  an  even  five 
years  behind  schedule  on  his  decisions. 

Today,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  Vanderbilt's 


leadership,  New  Jersey  courts  are  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  nation.  There  are  only  seven  courts, 
headed  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  has  the 
power  to  promulgate  rules  for  all,  and  a  basically 
uniform  system  of  procedure  throughout  the 
state.  A  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  in  New 
Jersey  can  have  his  trial  before  six  months  have 
passed.  Across  the  river  in  New  York  County,  a 
thirty-nine-month  wait  is  average,  and  in  nearby 
Queens  County,  New  York,  it  is  forty-four. 

When  Vanderbilt  plunged  into  the  battle  for 
court  reform,  he  was,  among  many  other  things, 
the  busiest  courtroom  practitioner  in  New  Jersey. 
His  colleagues  could  never  fathom  why  he  was  so 
single-mindedly  bent  on  the  destruction  of  a 
system  under  which  he  was  prospering  so  hand- 
somely. But  they  overlooked  two  things:  his 
Methodist  impatience  with  time-wasting,  and  his 
sublime  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  succeed 
under  any  ground  rules.  Nothing  in  his  life  had 
given  him  any  occasion  to  doubt  either. 

He  began  to  harness  his  energy  constructively 
as  far  back  as  his  college  days  at  Wesleyan.  In 
four  years  he  completed  the  requirements  for 
both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  while  he  was 
working  his  way  through  as  fraternity  steward 
and  newspaper  correspondent,  editing  the  semi- 
weekly  college  Argus,  managing  the  football  team 
and  the  debating  council,  and  ending  up  as  presi- 
dent of  both  the  student  body  and  the  senior 
class.  One  of  his  fraternity  brothers  remembers 
asking  him  how  on  earth  he  did  it. 

"Self-discipline,"  Vanderbilt  replied  instantly. 
"A  man  can  do  half  a  dozen  jobs  at  once  if  he 
has  proper  control  of  time." 

From  Wesleyan  he  went  on  to  Columbia  Law 
School  to  which  he  commuted  daily  from  New;u  k, 
where  he  was  teaching  four  evening  high-school 
classes.  After  Columbia,  he  took  a  job  as  law 
clerk,  in  Newark  in  the  office  of  Frank  H.  Som- 
mer,  the  leader  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
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Essex  County  Republican  party  and  a  professor 
and  later  dean  of  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Sommer  helped  Vanderbilt  get  a  teach- 
ing position  there  during  his  first  year  of  prac- 
tice and  also  offered  him  some  memorable 
advice  when,  later  on,  Vanderbilt  expressed  an 
interest  in  entering  politics. 

"Arthur,"  he  said,  "do  you  know  how  many 
people  there  are  in  Newark?"  Vanderbilt  cor- 
rectly quoted  the  1910  census,  around  300,000. 

"No,"  said  Sommer.  "There  are  just  about  300 
people  in  Newark.  If  you're  going  into  politics, 
your  job  is  to  know  them  well.  They're  from  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life  and  different  social  groups. 
But  these  few  people  are  the  ones  who  mold 
public  opinion  in  this  town.  Your  problem  is  to 
find  out  who  they  are  and  to  know  them." 

In  1913  Vanderbilt  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  immediately  opened  his  own  offices.  A  year 
later,  largely  on  the  strength  of  his  SI, 400  lecture- 
ship at  NYU,  he  married  a  high  school  classmate, 
Florence  A.  Althen.  Since  his  bride  was  musical, 
he  bought  her  a  baby  grand  piano,  leaving  the 
young  couple  about  SI 00  in  cash. 

"I  should  hate  to  tell  you,"  observes  Vanderbilt 
today,  "the  sum  on  which  she  ran  the  house  each 
week,  but  she  claims  now  that  she  had  more 
money  then  than  she  has  now." 

In  any  case,  by  1920  Vanderbilt  had  seven 
law  vers  on  his  staff  and  counted  among  his  clients 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  large  corpora- 
tions, enabling  him  to  provide  comfortably  for 
the  five  children  who  eventually  came  along. 
(Appropriately  enough,  all  but  one  of  the 
children  have  grown  up  to  have  an  intimate 
concern  with  the  law.  The  twin  boys,  who  are 
the  youngest,  are  today  lawyers  in  their  father's 
old  firm,  and  each  has  served  in  the  New 
Jersey  General  Assembly,  one  from  Essex  County, 
the  other  from  Union  County.  The  oldest  girl 
practiced  law  until  she  married  a  lawyer  and 
devoted  herself  to  raising  a  family.  The  second 
girl  also  married  a  lawyer.  Only  the  youngest 
girl  strayed  out  of  the  fold  to  marry  a  mechanical 
engineer.) 

As  the  years  went  on  an  increasing  part  of 
Vanderbilt's  work  consisted  in  trying  difficult 
cases  and  appeals  for  other  lawyers,  who  were 
often  former  students.  He  also  found  time  to 
represent  Roger  Baldwin  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  a  famous  New  Jersey  civil- 
liberties  case. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  I,  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Essex  County  was  in  disrepute 
and  disrepair.  Vanderbilt  took  on  the  job  of 
building  a  new  Republican  organization— dis- 
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covering  at  the  outset  of  the  twenties  what  most 
politicians  have  just  been  learning  in  the  fifties: 
that  the  suburban  vote  must  be  wooed  in  an 
entirely  different  way  from  the  big-city  vote. 
While  Republican  and  Democratic  machines 
fought  each  other  in  the  traditional  way  in  the 
Newark  wards,  Vanderbilt  appealed  to  the  com- 
muters who  lived  in  the  Oranges  and  Montclair. 
By-passing  the  precinct-worker  approach,  he 
relied  on  encouraging  newspaper  editors  to 
expose  graft  in  their  papers  and  persuading 
established  leaders  of  the  community  to  accept 
nominations  for  office.  The  formula  worked. 
Vanderbilt's  group  won  two  of  three  vacancies 
on  the  county  board  in  its  first  fight  in  1919. 

When  the  holdover  majority  of  the  Board  still 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  some  of  the  very  contracts 
the  Vanderbilt  group  had  condemned  in  the 
campaign,  Vanderbilt  countered  with  a  successful 
taxpayer's  suit  which  stopped  the  project,  saved 
the  county  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  kept  the  issue  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  local  papers  for  several  months.  At 
the  next  election,  Vanderbilt's  "clean  govern- 
ment" league  gained  control  of  the  board  and 
Vanderbilt  became  county  counsel. 

POLITICAL  BATTLES 

VANDERBILT'S  bitterest  political 
battle  was  with  a  fellow  Republican, 
Harold  Hoffman.  When  Hoffman  was  governor, 
Vanderbilt  once  visited  him  with  the  intention 
of  making  peace.  But  after  a  short  talk  he  ended 
up  by  assuring  him  irritably  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  him  except  that  he  had 
"no  judgment  and  no  character"— an  observation 
confirmed  after  Hoffman's  death  when  a  post- 
humous investigation  revealed  he  had  stolen 
over  5300,000  from  the  state  government. 

When  Hoffman  sought  a  second  term,  he  was 
defeated  in  the  primary  largely  because  Vander- 
bilt, as  Essex  County  Republican  Chairman, 
turned  in  an  unprecedented  majority  of  45,000 
votes  for  his  opponent,  Driscoll.  In  1,100  per- 
sonal telephone  calls,  Vanderbilt  obtained  the 
pledge  of  every  county  committeeman  to  get  out 
a  bigger  vote  than  ever  before. 

Vanderbilt  was  always  an  oddity  in  New  Jersey 
politics  because  he  was  not  dependent  upon 
politics  for  a  living  and  had  other  claims  to  local 
and  national  prominence,  and  because  politics, 
even  during  a  campaign,  seldom  took  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  of  his  day.  The  best  five  hours 
of  his  day  were  always  spent  in  court.  He  soon 
found  that  political  chores  took  less  brain  power 
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than  any  of  his  other  tasks,  so  he  used  to  reserve 
the  late-afternoon  hours  for  political  conferences; 
telephoning;  working  on  press  releases,  speeches, 
and  platforms;  or  attending  meetings.  At  seven, 
during  the  law-school  year,  there  would  be  a 
hurried  meal  and  a  rush  to  the  station  two 
evenings  a  week.  Then,  after  two  hours  of  law 
classes  and  ten  minutes  of  after-class  questions, 
a  rush  back  to  the  tubes. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  active  in  state  and 
national  law  associations,  and  in  1938  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  He 
immediately  organized  seven  committees  for 
court  reform  and  himself  made  a  cross-country 
tour  to  preach  the  gospel  of  better  court  admin- 
istration. And  he  took  a  trip  to  England  to  visit 
British  courts.  In  1941,  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
appointed  him  chairman  of  a  committee  to  draft 
rules  of  procedure  on  criminal  cases— which  were 
approved  in  1945— and  in  1946  he  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  revised  the  methods  of 
military  justices. 

REFORMING    THE  COURTS 

TH  E  campaign  for  New  Jersey  court  reform 
actually  began  in  1930  when  Vanderbilt 
was  appointed  first  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Judicial  Council,  an  organization  of  lawyers  and 
judges  which  was  created  to  keep  the  courts  up 
to  date.  Vanderbilt  rapidly  convinced  his  col- 
leagues that  New  Jersey  procedures  were  not 
susceptible  to  slight  annual  improvements  and 
revisions— the  fabric  was  far  too  threadbare  to 
hold  patches.  Accordingly  the  Council  advanced 
proposals  for  constitutional  amendments  looking 
toward  fundamental  reforms.  The  chief  obstacle 
was  Jersey  City's  boss,  Frank  Hague,  who  relied 
upon  the  existing  rules  to  protect  his  power.  He 
exerted  enough  pressure  in  1941  to  block  Van- 
derbilt's  reappointment  to  the  Judicial  Count  il. 
But  the  idea  of  reform  once  born  could  not  be 
quashed  so  easily;  it  bounced  back  the  same  year 
in  the  form  of  a  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
mission on  which  Vanderbilt  was  again  the 
moving  spirit.  In  1943  the  Commission's  pro- 
posals were  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electorate 
—unfortunately  not  until  the  legislature  had  so 
watered  them  down  that  no  one  wanted  them. 

The  proposals  were  defeated,  and  the  defeat 
became  the  signal  for  an  all-out  effort  by  Vander- 
bilt and  his  associates.  With  the  help  of  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Charles  Edison  and  a  Repub- 
lican successor,  Governor  Driscoll,  and  using  the 
familiar  Vanderbilt  tactics,  they  lined  up  the 
press,  the  women's  clubs,  the  unions,  the  em- 


ployers, the  butchers,  the  vegetarians,  and  every 
conceivable  group  that  believed  the  state  should 
have  a  court  system  that  could  act  promptly, 
fairly,  and  understandably.  In  1947  a  constitu- 
tional convention  met  at  Rutgers  University  to 
adopt  drastic  court  reforms  and  sweeping  changes 
in  the  state-government  organization.  And  this 
time,  despite  the  open  or  covert  opposition  of 
lawyers,  judges,  and  Hague,  the  new  constitution 
was  passed  by  the  voters  in  a  landslide  majority 
of  three  and  a  half  to  one. 

Vanderbilt's  association  with  the  new  consti- 
tution made  him  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and 
a  week  before  the  voters  went  to  the  polls  Gov- 
ernor Driscoll  announced  that  Vanderbilt  would 
be  Chief  Justice  under  the  new  constitution. 
Since  this  meant  that  he  must  be  a  sitting  judge 
at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted, 
Driscoll  forthwith  appointed  him  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  Vanderbilt  passed  from  the  arena  of 
partisan  politics. 

The  new  constitution  set  up  only  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  new  court  system,  delegating  the 
rule-making  power— upon  which  the  system's  suc- 
cess or  failure  would  depend— to  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  Chief  Justice-Designate,  excused  from 
courtroom  duties,  Vanderbilt  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  formulating  these  rules  during  the 
ten  months  preceding  the  new  courts'  opening. 

Like  many  other  law  teachers,  he  had  covered 
the  ground  of  ideal  court  rules  many  times  in 
the  classroom,  in  articles,  and  in  speeches— had, 
in  fact,  as  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, appointed  committees  which  had  worked 
out  minimum  standards  of  judicial  administra- 
tion. His  problem  now  was  one  of  human  adjust- 
ment—to get  the  other  New  Jersey  judges  and 
lawyers  to  accept  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  new  rules.  With  this  in  mind,  he  invited 
a  large  number  of  them  to  assist  in  the  planning 
and  drafting  and  took  great  pains  to  keep  the 
public  informed.  He  also  wrote  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  every  other  state,  asking  them  what  they 
would  do  if  they  could  start  their  court  systems 
afresh. 

One  of  Vanderbilt's  primary  time-saving 
notions  was  full  use  oi  pretrial  conferences  at 
which  the  opposing  parties  and  their  lawyers 
meet  with  the  judge  in  open  court  and.  before 
the  trial  begins,  go  through  the  papers  in  the 
case,  obtain  admissions,  and  limit  the  issues. 
It  was  also  a  notion  whi<  li  met  with  considerable 
reluctance  from  both  lawyers  and  judges.  To 
persuade  them  to  give  it  a  lair  test,  Vanderbill 
invited  Chief  Judge  Bolitha  J.  Laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  a  team  of  lawyers  to  come 
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to  New  Jersey  and  demonstrate,  in  a  kind  of 
playlet,  how  the  pretrial  conference  worked, 
rhe  audience  was  sufficiently  impressed  to  give 
the  conferences  a  try.  They  soon  discovered  that 
l>\  clarifying  the  issues,  eliminating  courtroom 
tricks  and  surprises,  and  letting  the  judge  study 
the  documentary  evidence  in  advance,  the  con- 
In  ences  enabled  cases  to  be  tried  in  one-half  to 
two-thirds  the  time  they  took  under  the  earlier 
system,  and  there  were  fewer  appeals.  They  have 
indeed  worked  so  successfully  that  only  last  year 
Vanderbilt  suggested  that  wider  use  of  these  con- 
ferences, rather  than  additional  judges,  might 
be  the  answer  to  increasingly  heavy  court  calen- 
dars, and  appointed  a  committee  of  trial  judges 
and  lawyers  to  work  on  perfecting  them. 

Vanderbilt's  changes  started  in  the  lowest 
courts,  which  deal  with  the  largest  numbers  of 
people.  A  municipal  court  replaced  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  country  and  the  Police 
Courts— which  sometimes  used  to  be  held  by  the 
clerk  as  an  "acting  judge"  without  any  authority 
in  law— in  the  city.  All  courts  were  held  in 
public  buildings:  the  wearing  of  robes  by  all 
judicial  officers  was  encouraged.  And  New  Jer- 
seyites,  accustomed  to  long  waits  in  the  court- 
room for  the  judge  to  arrive,  noticed  particu- 
larly that  courts  opened  promptly  at  ten.  (There 
was  muttering  over  this  in  the  robing  rooms,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  set  the  example.) 

Vanderbilt  emphasized  these  superficial 
changes  because  he  felt  they  would  help  him 
meet  a  difficult  challenge:  the  new  constitution 
directed  him  to  create  a  new  court  system  based 
upon  service  to  litigants,  but  it  also  provided 
that  it  should  be  manned  by  judges  carried  over 
from  the  old  system— many  of  whom  considered 
a  judgeship  a  reward  for  past  accomplishments 
rather  than  an  active  job.  The  robes,  the  court- 
rooms, the  time  schedules  were  outward  symbols 
of  a  new  perspective.  Along  with  them  went 
constitutional  assurances  of  tenure,  rigid  prohibi- 
tions against  political  activity,  and  rules  against 
taking  time  off  for  such  activities  as  pallbearing 
and  speech-making.  Previously  the  New  Jer- 
seyite  who  was  carried  to  his  grave  without  at 
least  one  judge  to  do  him  reverence  was  poor 
indeed.  Now  judges  are  excused  only  for  funer- 
als in  their  own  family. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  inherited  congested 
calendars  and  many  cases  where  decisions  were 
long  overdue,  the  new  system  promptly  brought 
all  courts  in  the  state  up  to  date.  Special  teams 
of  judges  were  sent  in  to  clean  the  dockets  of 
courts  that  were  particularly  far  behind,  and 
when  a  court  began  again  to  fall  behind  in  its 
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decisions,  judges  from  less  busy  courts  were 
shifted  to  it.  To  help  it  assign  judges  to  where 
they  were  most  needed,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
quired weekly  reports  from  every  judge  in  the 
state,  telling  how  many  hours  he  sat,  how  many 
cases  he  heard,  how  far  behind  he  was  on  deci- 
sions, and  how  many  cases  were  waiting  for  trial. 
To  many  of  the  older  judges,  this  filling  out  of 
a  "time  sheet"  was  the  ultimate  degradation. 
To  win  them  to  his  side,  the  new  Chief  Justice 
had  to  exert  all  of  the  persuasiveness  that  had 
helped  him  build  a  political  organization,  attract 
clients,  and  convince  juries.  And  within  a  few 
years  he  had  established  a  new  morale.  One  of 
the  judges  who  liked  him  least  at  the  start  has 
become  an  ardent  admirer,  and  describes  him 
with  the  profane  yet  begrudgingly  respectful 
language  a  marine  might  use  about  an  exacting 
battle  commander. 

VANDERBILT  had  considerably  less  diffi- 
culty winning  over  the  public.  One  of  his  most 
significant  innovations  was  a  rule  of  court  estab- 
lishing uniform,  "non-fixable"  traffic  tickets 
made  out  in  four  carbons  with  each  ticket 
stamped  numerically  and  strictly  accounted  for. 
Its  effect  was  immediately  apparent.  In  Newark, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  before  it  was 
introduced,  there  were  more  than  16,000  unac- 
counted-for tickets;  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949,  there  were  only  600,  all  of  them 
issued  to  out-of-state  drivers. 

According  to  Vanderbilt,  "the  elimination  of 
the  killing  of  tickets  has  been  the  greatest  single 
factor  making  for  increased  respect  for  law  in 
this  state.  Many  times  I  have  been  thanked  by 
political  leaders  of  both  parties  for  sparing  them 
the  thankless  work  of  killing  tickets.  The  effect 
on  judges  has  been  as  great  as  it  has  been  on 
litigants,  witnesses,  and  spectators." 

He  has  also  made  it  possible  for  citizens  to 
complain  about  judicial  shortcomings,  at  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  where 
one  can  complain  about  a  judge  as  easily  as 
about  a  bus  driver.  All  complaints  get  a  patient 
hearing.  And  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  convince  the  complainant  that  he  really 
got  a  fair  deal. 

During  the  new  courts'  first  year,  in  82  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  lawyers'  briefs  failed  to  cite 
all  of  the  necessary  precedents,  and  the  judges 
had  to  do  their  own  research.  An  in-job  train- 
ing program  in  appellate  argument— under  which 
Rutgers  University,  the  courts,  and  the  senior 
members  of  the  bar  co-operate  in  giving  a  course 
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which  includes  classwork,  brief  writing,  and 
actual  argument  before  judges— raised  the  stand- 
ards. Today  a  lawyer  may  call  himself  "coun- 
sellor" (which  in  New  Jersey  is  higher  than 
"attorney")  and  appear  in  appellate  courts  only 
after  he  has  passed  the  course. 

One  of  the  bugaboos  against  which  Vanderbilt 
still  inveighs  is  the  appellate  court  which  is 
multi-judge  in  name  only.  In  such  courts,  be- 
fore a  case  is  argued  it  is  assigned  to  one  judge 
for  opinion  writing.  Free  of  further  responsi- 
bility, the  other  judges  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  argument  and  vote  for  the  opinion,  when 
written,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  by  con- 
trast, Vanderbilt  has  done  his  best  to  get  max- 
imum participation  by  every  judge  in  every 
decision.  Each  member  of  the  court  is  required 
before  hearing  argument,  not  only  to  read  all 
the  briefs,  but  to  come  to  conference  with  his 
own  typewritten  notes  on  them.  The  Chief 
Justice  is  thus  able  to  inform  lawyers  at  the  out- 
set of  oral  argument  which  points  the  judges 
consider  most  crucial.  In  the  conference  fol- 
lowing argument,  the  cases  are  discussed,  and 
only  then  are  opinions  assigned.  The  opinion 
writer  has  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  will  accept  any  suggestions  made  to  him;  the 
other  members  of  the  court  have  a  like  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  opinion.  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  issued 
a  month  alter  argument. 

Aware  that  he  is  sometimes  criticized  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  promptness  for  its  own  sake,  Vander- 
bilt points  out  that  he  would  prefer  a  slower 
decision  if  it  better  served  the  ends  of  justice. 
But  he  thinks  a  prompt  decision  is  usually  a 
better  decision:  "A  judge  will  never  know  the 
case  better  than  he  does  immediately  after  he 
has  read  the  briefs  and  heard  the  arguments- 
it  will  only  grow  dimmer  in  his  mind  and  the 
opinion  become  more  difficult  to  write  as  the 
weeks  go  by." 

Furthermore  he  knows  that  some  delays,  in 
themselves,  create  injustice.  Shortly  after  it 
began  to  function  the  new  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused a  state-wide  increase  of  streetcar  and  bus 
fares.  Immediately  after  the  court  adjourned 
and  the  judges  scattered  on  their  vacations,  the 
transit  company  filed  an  application  for  a  re- 
hearing. Under  the  rules,  such  an  application 
automatically  stays  the  judgment  until  the  court 
disposes  of  it— which  normally  would  have  meant 
that  trolley  and  bus  riders  would  have  continued 
to  pay  higher  fares  until  the  court  convened  in 
September.    As  a  result,  each  commuter  would 


have  been  out  of  pocket  about  SI 5  which  he 
coidd,  as  a  practical  matter,  never  recover.  The 
judges  were  in  Maine,  the  Adirondack*,  the 
Poconos,  on  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  high  seas, 
but  Vanderbilt,  himself  in  Maine,  immediately 
arranged  a  special  court  session  by  telephone. 
In  this  long-distance  conference,  the  court  con- 
sidered, and  denied,  the  application  for  a  rehear- 
ing. 

The  next  day  a  map  of  the  world  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  telephone  circuit  was  on  the 
front  pages  all  over  the  state.  It  demonstrated, 
as  nothing  else  could,  that  the  new  court  meant 
business. 

BUILDING    A    LAW  SCHOOL 

YET  even  the  titanic  laboi  of  reforming 
New  Jersey's  courts  never  took  all  of  Van- 
derbilt's  time.  At  the  peak  of  his  efforts  in  1943 
he  was  made  dean  of  the  New  York  University 
law  school  and  turned  his  simultaneous  attention 
to  a  new  set  of  problems.  The  school's  enroll- 
ment was  at  a  wartime  low  ebb  and  its  diploma 
had  no  glamor  for  the  large  law  fu  nis.  Character- 
istically, Vanderbilt  wanted  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  situation  at  once,  and  he  decided 
sprucing  up  the  old  quarters  was  a  logical  first 
step.  So  he  set  out  to  raise  $200,000  among  the 
alumni.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  response  had 
been  so  poor  that  he  realized  that  a  drive  to 
paint  and  plaster  an  unattractive  building  Eoi 
an  unimpressive  school  fired  no  one's  imagina- 
tion. What  was  needed  was  a  new  school  in  a 
new  building. 

Accordingly  he  raised  the  ante  to  five  million 
.  .  .  fired  the  professional  fund-raisers  and  took 
over  himself,  hiring  five  young  veterans  who 
were  recent  graduates  to  help  him  .  .  .  got  archi- 
tect Otto  Eggers  to  design  a  neo-Georgian 
building  to  overlook  Washington  Square  .  .  .  and 
made  plans  for  a  first-rank  national  law  school 
(now  the  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  Law  Center) 
which  would  be  a  center  ol  graduate  scholarship 
and  applied  legal  research  to  draw  students  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  first  large  contribution  came  from  a  Van- 
derbilt client— Davella  Mills  Foundation,  for 
whom  Vanderbilt  had  won  an  important  case. 
He  asked  the  trustees  lor  a  gilt  to  NYU 
instead  of  a  fee  and  received  $500,000  on  condi- 
tion that  an  ecpial  amount  would  be  raised 
dining  the  year  and  that  the  University  would 
contribute  the  land.  The  two  strings  enabled 
Vanderbilt  to  put  pressure  behind  his  drive. 
Next  he  acquired  several  business  corporations 
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lor  the  school,  including  the  Mueller  macaroni 
company,  whose  income  the  school  enjoyed  on 
a  tax-free  basis— a  coup  so  brilliant  that  it  was 
instantly  copied  by  schools  all  over  the  country 
until  Congress  plugged  up  the  "loophole"  in 
the  tax  law  which  allowed  charities  to  enjoy  tax- 
free  income  from  non-related  activities. 

Now  one  of  the  best-housed  in  the  country, 
the  NYU  law  school  has  begun  through  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  attract  outstanding  students 
from  each  of  the  nation's  ten  federal  circuits. 
It  brings  teachers,  judges,  and  practicing  lawyers 
to  numerous  conferences  on  legal  problems,  and 
graduate  students  to  such  institutes  as  the  Inter- 
American  Law  Institute  for  Latin  American 
students,  the  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  for 
Europeans,  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion lor  improving  the  work  of  the  courts,  and 
the  Citizenship  Clearing  House  "for  acquainting 
the  best  men  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities 
with  their  responsibilities  as  citizens."  It  prob- 
ably has  the  largest  publication  program  of  any 
law  school  in  the  United  States. 

THE    JUDGE'S  DAY 

TODAY,  at  sixty-seven,  Vanderbilt  is  still 
intensely  active.  He  leaves  his  country 
house  in  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  at  7:00  a.  m. 
and  drives  his  1939  Cadillac  coupe  to  the  station. 

"I  can  get  a  day's  work  done  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning,"  he  explains,  "because 
there  are  no  interruptions." 

His  Newark  chambers  look  north  to  the 
Oranges  and  east  to  the  towers  of  Manhattan. 
There  he  busies  himself  with  correspondence- 
all  letters  are  answered  the  day  they  are  received, 
and  he  has  thoughts  to  communicate  with  judges 
and  friends  all  over  the  world. 

On  three  days  a  week,  when  he  finishes  his 
mail  he  begins  his  opinion  writing  and  brief 
reading.  On  Mondays  and  Thursdays  he 
catches  the  train  to  Trenton,  where  he  is  met 
by  a  state  trooper  and  driven  with  two  of  his 
colleagues  to  the  State  House  Annex.  In  the 
pleasantly  furnished  courtroom  the  judges'  dais 
is  not  perceptibly  raised  and  the  lawyers  sit 
in  comfortable  leather  chairs  arranged  in  living- 
room  fashion.  Vanderbilt's  good-humored  cour- 
tesy  and  casual  manner  reinforce  the  impression 
that  lawyers  and  judges  participate  together  in 
the  judicial  function. 

Like  many  other  law  teachers  who  have 
ascended  the  bench,  Vanderbilt  tends  to  be 
impatient  with  legal  pedantries  and  artificialities. 
In  one  case,  he  joined  with  his  colleagues  in 
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striking  down  an  ancient  bar  against  suing  one's 
wife  in  order  to  permit  a  husband  to  collect 
unemployment  compensation:  his  employer  was 
his  wife.  He  also  avoids  pomposity  on  and  off 
the  bench— his  clothes  tend  to  be  soft  and  gray 
rather  than  stiff  and  black.  He  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  important  and  successful  man, 
but  not  necessarily  a  Chief  Justice. 

Recently  he  has  become  concerned  with  the 
threat  to  New  Jersey's  natural  beauties  and  has 
written  a  series  of  opinions  enabling  New  Jersey 
municipalities  to  prevent  undesirable  develop- 
ments and  preserve  the  character  of  the  state's 
suburbs  and  farmlands. 

But  with  all  his  legal  activity,  he  takes  care 
not  to  get  out  of  touch  with  current  culture.  In 
1938,  when  he  was  visiting  the  chambers  of 
British  judges,  he  was  astonished  to  see  large 
piles  of  new  books  in  colorful  paper  covers, 
obviously  non-legal  in  nature.  These,  he  learned, 
were  being  accumulated  for  vacation  reading; 
and  he  began  to  contrast  this  with  the  narrow 
interests  of  American  lawyers  and  judges  who 
seldom  bother  with  non-professional  literature. 
Some  years  before,  he  had  been  forcibly  struck 
by  his  own  "illiteracy."  During  a  vacation  voy- 
age with  his  wife,  he  started  to  read  The  Green 
Hat,  then  a  best  seller,  and  was  so  shocked  by 
its  frankness  that  he  decided  he  had  been  given 
a  piece  of  pornography  by  mistake,  and  threw 
the  book  overboard.  His  wife,  aghast,  assured 
him  that  the  book  was  a  best  seller  and  that 
everybody  was  reading  novels  like  it. 

Since  that  day,  a  trunkful  of  current  books— 
mostly  biography,  history,  and  essays— has  always 
accompanied  Vanderbilt  to  Maine  for  his  sum- 
mer vacations,  and  during  the  winter  he  attends 
the  theater  in  New  York  frequently. 

His  two-month  Maine  vacation  at  the  family 
house  at  North  Harpswell,  overlooking  Casco 
Bay,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  from  their 
nearest  neighbors,  is  a  rigidly  kept  feature  of 
Vanderbilt's  year— the  one  period  in  which  he 
religiously  abstains  from  office  work.  Instead, 
while  his  wife  occupies  herself  in  the  garden,  and 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  take  out 
one  of  the  two  family  boats,  he  reads,  relaxes, 
and  gets  to  know  his  thirteen  grandchildren. 

In  three  more  years,  according  to  the  words 
he  himself  wrote  into  the  New  Jersey  constitu- 
tion, he  will  retire  from  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
study  in  the  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  Law  Center 
is  awaiting  him.  On  a  large  yellow  foolscap  pad 
is  a  long  list  of  projected  books  and  articles  he 
is  eager  to  start  working  on— at  eight  in  the 
morning  the  day  he  steps  down  from  the  bench. 


William  H.  Adolph 


What  Early  Man  Discovered 
about  Food 


A  nutrition  investigator  at  Yale  suggests 
that  "old  wives'  tales"  and  ancient  customs 
can  teach  a  lot  ahout  good  eating. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  group  of  other 
nutritionists  and  myself  were  traveling 
through  rural  north  China  on  a  visit  to  the 
great  non-rice-eating  section  of  the  country.  At 
noon  one  day  we  passed  a  farmer  munching  a 
bit  of  bread  by  the  roadside,  and  the  bread 
caught  our  attention.  It  was  obviously  not  made 
from  wheat  or  from  any  single  cereal.  We 
stopped  to  question  him. 

"It  is  mixed  flour,"  he  said.  "We  call  it  nest 
bread." 

Later  when  he  took  us  to  his  kitchen  to  show 
us  a  specimen  we  decided  that  the  name  de- 
scribed the  shape  of  the  dark  brown  loaves.  The 
ingredients  were  sorghum,  maize,  and  soybean. 

"It  yields  more  strength,"  explained  the 
farmer.  Was  this  perhaps  his  crude  way  of  assert- 
ing that  it  had  superior  nutrient  qualities? 

Our  laboratory  in  Peking  subsequently  vindi- 
cated this  opinion.  The  final  report  on  protein 
quality,  after  measurements  with  laboratory 
animals,  was: 

mixed  flour  2.3 
maize  (corn)  1.0 
soybean  1.4 
.  sorghum  1.0 
whole  wheat  1.4 

Protein  is  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  a  cereal  diet,  but  much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  protein,  and  the  mixed  flour  provided  a 
better  quality  of  protein  than  any  of  its  single 
constituents.  It  is  generally  accepted  among 
modern  nutritionists  that  individual  cereals  arc 


ill-balanced  protein  foods,  but  that  in  a  mixture 
of  several,  each  may  compensate  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  others.  The  interesting  question 
is:  how  did  the  Chinese  farmer  know  this? 

We  found  other  mixed  cereals  in  China,  too, 
different  in  composition  from  the  farmer's  mixed 
flour  but  all  of  generally  high-quality  protein. 
Each,  moreover,  had  a  definite  set  of  ingredients 
which  had  been  established  long  before  the 
memories  of  the  peasants  who  now  ate  it. 

"It  has  always  been  so,"  was  the  best  explana- 
tion they  could  give  for  the  unvarying  contents 
of  the  mixtures. 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  the  Arab  farmer 
faces  much  the  same  situation  as  his  Chinese 
contemporary,  we  found  similar  flours  of  mixed 
cereals  and  legumes.  An  Arab  peasant  pointing 
to  one  of  these  declared,  "It  is  healthy  food." 
And  once  again  our  laboratory  backed  him  up. 
But  how  had  his  ancestors  discovered  this? 

Many  theories  are  possible.  From  prehistoric 
times  to  the  present,  mankind  has  been  con- 
stantly selecting  new  foods  and  improving  old 
ones.  Recent  nutritive  discoveries  we  term  scien- 
tific achievements;  the  earlier  ones  we  usually 
discount  as  blind  chance.  Yet  the  Scriptures  re- 
cord in  some  detail  an  experiment  conducted  by 
Daniel  and  three  companions  to  test  the  relative 
nutritive  value  of  a  meat  diet  and  a  vegetarian 
one.  In  its  broad  outlines,  their  method  was 
almost  identical  with  present-day  standard 
laboratory  procedure.  It  was  a  ten-day  experi- 
ment with  human  subjects.  Some  were  syste- 
matically fed  meat,  some  vegetables,  and  the 
results  were  compared.  The  final  report  favored 
vegetarianism— a  conclusion  still  being  debated 
in  some  nutrition  circles.  Today  we  would 
probably  use  test  animals  rather  than  humans 
and  continue  the  experiment  longer,  but  the 
essentials  of  the  test  would  be  the  same. 

Long  before  Daniel,  the  cave  man  discovered 
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that  plant  food  grow  n  and  harvested  outside  the 
cave  door  could  supplement  a  Tailing  supply  of 
animal  food,  and  the  agricultural  revolution  be- 
gan. Man  was  on  the  eve  of  making  his  historic 
—or  prehistoric— food  choices.  Before  the  agri- 
cultural  age,  man  was  not  seriously  concerned 
with  the  quality  oi  his  diet;  meat  is  high-protein 
food.  But  when  he  began  growing  his  meals, 
selection  became  important.  Wheat  and  corn 
arc  the  outstanding  examples  of  his  success  in 
choosing  foods  with  substantial  nutritive  value 
w  hich  he  could  harvest  with  some  regularity. 

Wheat's  ancestors  are  the  field  grains  and  wild 
grasses  of  Southwest  Asia.  Modern  plant  breeders 
have  actually  recreated  the  wheat  of  today  by 
hybridizing  these  grasses.  Early  man's  stage-by- 
stage  development  of  the  large,  robust,  easily 
harvested  wheat  kernel  we  know  must  have  been 
long  and  time-consuming;  but  it  could  not  have 
been  a  random  process.  It  reflects  the  thoughtful 
choice  of  observing  man. 

Wheat  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  con- 
tains gluten— the  sticky  component  in  wheat 
flour.  Because  it  contains  gluten  it  can  be  made 
into  the  attractive,  spongy  material  we  call 
bread.  The  discovery  that  wheat  had  this  bread- 
making  quality  was  a  distinct  achievement. 
Thereafter  the  grain  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
its  gluten  content.  And  something  more  than 
blind  experiment  came  into  play. 

Corn  or  maize,  man's  other  great  cereal,  is 
also  man-selected.  Its  ancestors  have  not  yet  been 
precisely  identified,  but  in  a  New  Mexican  cave, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  rubbish  heap  dating  back 
perhaps  thousands  of  years,  small  ears  of  very 
primitive  corn  were  discovered.  Succeeding 
layers  showed  increasingly  larger  ears,  with  larger 
kernels,  and  in  the  top  layer  were  ears  similar 
to  our  present  Indian  corn.  Here  is  evidence  of 
the  step-by-step  development  of  a  highly  nutri- 
tive food  which  could  be  cultivated  without  the 
use  of  elaborate  tools.  Today  corn  has  become 
so  man-dependent  that  it  can  no  longer  seed  it- 
self; it  has  also  become  the  cereal  crop  that  yields 
the  greatest  return  for  the  labor  expended. 

EGG  CHEESE 

AND    SOYBEAN  MILK 

IN  A  Peking  restaurant  we  sampled  a  dish  of 
suspicious  looking,  obviously  ancient  eggs. 
"They  are  not  spoiled,  and  they  do  not  have 
a  revolting  odor,"  observed  our  Chinese  host 
graciously.  "They  are  preserved  eggs;  they  have 
been  cured."  Inside  the  shell  was  material  of  a 
cheese-like  consistency. 
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"In  Europe,"  continued  our  host,  "you  pie- 
serve  milk  by  turning  it  into  cheese.  We  in 
China. do  the  same  with  eggs." 

Milk  and  eggs  are  both  essentially  protein 
foods,  so  they  might  be  expected  to  undergo  a 
similar  form  of  chemical  transformation.  Pre- 
served eggs  taste  like  cheese,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  a  non-milk  country  they  have  for 
centuries  filled  the  function  of  cheese.  The 
Occident  apparently  never  developed  this  process. 
Instead  we  powder  eggs— a  weird  and  insipid 
solution  to  the  egg-preservation  problem. 

Milk  has  not  always  been  used  by  man  as  a 
food.  Primitive  man  had  no  domestic  animals. 
But  when  early  pastoral  man  eventually  did  add 
milk  to  his  diet  he  made  a  constructive  choice 
that  succeeding  generations  have  sanctioned.  Yet 
milk  was  not  easily  received  into  the  ranks  of 
respected  foods.  Homer  calls  it  food  for  bar- 
barians; and  to  many  Chinese  today  the  taste  of 
milk  and  milk  products  is  repulsive.  Even  in 
America,  we  took  to  milk  slowly.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  "prescribed"  for  children  and  we  clung 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  good  for  babies  and  baby 
animals,  but  not  for  red-blooded  humans.  So 
much  more  credit  then  to  early  man  for  includ- 
ing milk  among  his  food  choices. 

The  soybean  has  been  much  publicized  as  the 
equivalent  of  milk— "Believe  it  or  not,  the  Cow 
of  China  is  a  Bean!"  read  an  advertisement  in  a 
recent  Shanghai  newspaper— but  this  is  not  quite 
accurate.  The  soybean  is  not  equal  to  milk,  but 
it  does  contain  good  protein.  And  from  all  the 
legumes  in  his  agricultural  repertory  the  ancient 
Chinese  chose  the  soybean  for  intensive  develop- 
ment. In  a  heavily  populated,  non-milk-produc- 
ing country  the  soybean  has  supplied  the  Chinese 
through  the  centuries  with  necessary  protein 
and  met  a  nutritional  emergency. 

The  soybean  is  hard  and  not  easily  softened 
by  cooking.  So  the  Chinese  eat  the  sprouts  or 
ferment  the  bean  and  make  soy  sauce.  They  also 
early  discovered  that  the  protein  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bean  in  the  form  of  soybean  milk 
which  can  be  fed  to  infants  or  converted  into  a 
palatable  cheeselike  curd.  It  would  be  enlight- 
ening to  know  how  the  early  Chinese  discovered 
this  process  which  is  now  a  common  laboratory 
procedure,  extensively  used  in  areas  Where  milk 
•  is  not  available. 

In  some  areas  of  the  earth,  Neolithic  man  is 
still  with  us.  Vilhjalmur  Stefahsson  lived  with 
Eskimos  in  what  he  called  a  Neolithic  com- 
munity and  reported  that  they  lived  exclusively 
on  meat— caribou  or  seal— and  were  free  from 
scurvy  and  other  nutritional  deficiency  diseases. 
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But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Eskimo  eats  not 
only  the  muscle  meat  but  also  liberal  amounts 
of  fat,  skin,  tendon,  and  rich  hone  marrow. 
Nutritionists  long  contended  that  man  could  not 
live  on  an  all-meat  diet,  until  Stefansson  and 
his  colleague  Andersen,  some  years  ago,  volun- 
teered to  eat  meat  for  a  year  under  observation 
in  a  New  York  hospital.  For  twelve  months  they 
ate  meat  with  the  fat  on  it,  and  chewed  bones, 
as  the  Eskimos  did.  And  they  remained  healthy. 

SUBSTITUTES 

FOR  REFRIGERATION 

EARLY  man  was  as  intelligent  in  his 
methods  of  preserving  food  as  he  was  in  his 
selection.  Burghul,  parboiled  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, is  found  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East.  To  make  it,  wheat  is  briefly  cooked  and 
then  dried  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  sun. 
The  resulting  substance  can  be  stored  for  years. 
Butter  oil  (ghee  in  India,  samneh  in  the  Middle 
East)  is  another  ingenious  solution  to  the  spoil- 
age problem.  Butter  oil  can  be  kept  for  as  long 
as  a  year,  even  in  a  warm  climate,  without  going 
rancid. 

The  primitive  treatment  for  keeping  milk,  de- 
veloped generations  ago  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
even  more  spectacular  advantages.  Milk  is  trans- 
formed into  a  milk-curd  by  adding  beneficial 
bacteria,  which  in  turn  prevent  the  growth  of 
other  harmful  bacteria.  Yoghurt  or  leban,  as  the 
milk-curd  product  is  called,  ranks  high  today 
with  many  Western  nutritionists  as  having  spe- 
cial food  value.  But  primarily  it  developed  as 
a  convenient  device  for  handling  milk  in  semi- 
tropical  areas. 

A  visitor  to  Jerusalem,  strolling  among  the 
city's  shops,  is  always  intrigued  by  the  white 
mounds  of  something  which  looks  like  golf  balls 
on  the  food  stands.  These  are  lumps  of  dried 
milk,  or  jubjub,  made  from  sheep's  milk,  first 
converted  into  the  usual  curd  and  then  dried  in 
the  hot  sun.  The  balls  can  be  reconstituted  by 
adding  water.  In  the  West  we  consider  dried 
milk  powder,  which  first  appeared  on  the  market 
fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  chem- 
ical industry.  But  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  dried  milk 
for  a  long  time. 

Jewish  ritual  food  regulations  were,  of  course, 
first  drawn  up  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  semi- 
tropical  region,  and,  as  such,  are  in  the  main 
intensely  practical.  Because  meat  spoils  rapidly 
in  heat,  kosher  meat  had  to  be  fresh-killed.  Be- 
cause swine  in  tropical  countries  are  heavily 


infested  with  parasites,  pork  was  forbidden. 
The  same  taboo  holds  for  shellfish.  Obviously 
the  early  Jews  had  a  working  knowledge  of  sani- 
tary procedures.  In  like  fashion,  people  of  the 
Far  East  drink  boiled  water,  or  boiled  water 
flavored  with  tea— a  very  helpful  habit  in  the 
face  of  the  overwhelming  sources  of  water  in- 
fection. 

It  is  often  dangerous  to  disturb  ancient  food 
regimes.  On  one  of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  diet 
from  very  early  times  included  a  toddy  made 
from  the  coconut  palm.  A  recent,  progressive 
administration  banned  the  toddy.  Almost  im- 
mediately there  was  a  high  incidence  of  beri-beri 
among  infants. 

The  famous  Chinese  sweet-and-sour  spareribs, 
prepared  with  vinegar,  turn  out,  on  investiga- 
tion, to  provide  a  high  calcium  intake  in  a  diet 
that  tends  to  be  deficient  in  this  respect.  Pre- 
natal diets  among  primitive  peoples  almost  in- 
variably are  high  in  protein  and  often  include 
fruit  and  other  vitamin-rich  foods  not  commonly 
eaten  in  the  same  quantity.  In  certain  areas 
of  East  Asia,  nursing  mothers  have  a  special  diet 
of  eggs.  Our  oldest  son  was  born  in  China. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  small  baskets  of  eggs 
began  to  arrive  from  Chinese  friends— the  ancient 
but  still  favored  present  for  the  new  mother. 

Primitive  man  was  also  canny  about  his  herbs 
and  drugs.  Centuries  ago  the  Chinese  used  sea- 
weed, which  we  now  know  is  rich  in  iodine,  as  a 
cure  for  goiter.  They  also  used  chaulmoogra  oil 
for  leprosy  and  ephedrine  for  colds  in  the  head. 
The  American  Indians  used  pine  needles,  rich 
in  Vitamin  C,  to  cure  scurvy— and  this  centuries 
before  vitamins  were  discovered.  A  recent  trav- 
eler on  the  upper  Nile  observed  a  yeastlike  mold 
used  by  the  natives  on  wounds.  Could  this  be, 
he  asked,  similar  to  penicillin? 

"Never  overlook  the  importance  of  an  'old 
wives'  tale,'  "  emphasized  a  British  nutritionist 
who  visited  our  laboratory.  He  classes  all  un- 
labeled, inherited  bits  of  homely  wisdom  as  "old 
wives'  tales"  and  insists  that  these  gems  of  folk- 
lore often  contain  grains  of  nutritional  truth, 
sometimes  of  great  significance.  I  agree  with 
him. 

There  are  many  interpretations  of  how  these 
old  wives'  tales  came  into  being.  I  believe  that 
the  early  nutrition  experiments  were  not  blind 
chance,  nor  even  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  the 
result  of  observation.  Someone  with  eyes  more 
alert  than  his  fellows  noticed  that  the  people 
who  ate  food  A  had  more  energy  than  those  who 
ate  food  B.  Or  he  saw  a  relationship  between 
seaweed  and  goiter.  For  early  man  was  observant. 
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The  American  Indian  noted  all  the  recorded 
.signs  of  nature:  the  moss  on  the  trees,  the  call 
of  a  bird,  the  feel  of  the  air.  W  hy  could  he  not 
also  have  noted  the  effects  of  one  food  or  an- 
other on  his  family  and  neighbors? 

COOKING  today,  in  the  hands  of  an  inspired 
chef,  is  an  art.  but  it  had  practical  beginnings. 
Early  methods  of  cooking  stressed  fuel  economy. 
To  thi>  day,  bread  in  China  is  steamed,  not 
baked.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in 
nutritive  value,  but  steaming  saves  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  fuel.  Vet  nutritive  values  were 
not  altogether  forgotten.  From  early  times  vege- 
tables in  the  Far  East  have  been  light-fried  or 
sauteed,  instead  of  deep-fried.  This  not  only 
saves  fuel:  it  preserves  the  vitamin  content. 

Many  food  habits  are  related  to  economic 
factors,  but  even  so  primitive  food  choices  were 
generally  wise.  A  given  area  of  land  can  be  used 
to  produce  food  in  two  ways:  either  planted  to 
harvest  a  crop  that  is  used  as  food,  or  planted 
to  harvest  a  crop  to  feed  domestic  animals  that 
in  turn  become  meat.  If  you  compare  these  two 
processes  in  terms  of  calories,  you  will  find  that 
an  acre  of  land  produces  fewer  meat  calories  than 
vegetable  or  cereal  calories.  In  other  words, 
raising"  animals  to  produce  calories  is  less  eco- 
nomical than  raising  vegetable  food.  And  so  in 
the  areas  of  the  world  where  the  population 
pressure  is  the  severest,  man  tends  to  become  a 
vegetarian. 

Of  the  three  principal  food  animals— the  steer, 


the  sheep,  and  the  hog— the  hog  is  the  most  effi- 
cient meat-producing  machine.  China,  from 
ancient  days  to  the  present,  has  never  consumed 
large  quantities  of  meat,  but  pork  is  the  most 
popular. 

The  array  of  nutritional  choices  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  this  article  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere 
instinct.  Instinct  may  play  a  part  in  animals' 
nutrition,  but  humans  acquired  cultural  patterns 
at  a  very  early  stage.  These  patterns  are  ruthless. 
They  have  long  since  obscured  the  natural  pic- 
ture and  made  the  operation  of  instinct  im- 
probable. They  include  taboos,  religious  ritual, 
educational  programs,  prejudice,  even  planned 
propaganda.  All  these,  particularly  in  recent 
times,  have  blunted  man's  freedom  of  food 
choice  and  made  it  difficult  to  distinguish  his 
original  choices  from  mere  social  conventions. 
Yet  there  is  inescapable  evidence  that  primitive 
peoples  chose  their  original  diets  shrewdly  and 
with  care— sometimes  with  more  care  than  mod- 
ern Westerners. 

Perhaps  today's  nutritionist  can  learn  as  much 
by  borrowing  the  methods  of  the  anthropologist 
and  studying  man's  food  choices  through  the  ages 
as  he  can  in  the  laboratory.  It  may  be  that  the 
Masai  of  East  Africa,  a  tribe  noted  for  excep- 
tional physique,  who  live  on  milk,  meat,  and 
raw  blood— or  the  splendidly  healthy  Hunzas  of 
northern  India,  who  for  generations  have  eaten 
milk,  butter,  cereals,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  some 
goat  meat— can  teach  as  truly  as  laboratory-fed 
white  rats. 


A   SOFT   ANSWER    TURNETH   AWAY  WATER 

or.  Cooper  keeps  his  eye  on  the  ball 

CALCUTTA,  INDIA,  September  9— John  Sherman  Cooper,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  India,  was  questioned  today  on  the  United  States  offer 
of  flood  relief.  .  .  . 

The  Mahanadi  has  fallen  to  a  level  of  70.5  feet,  2.5  feet  below  the  danger 
level.  But  embankments  have  been  broken  and  the  countryside  deluged.  The 
weather  forecast  is  for  more  trouble— widespread  rains. 

Mr.  Cooper  emphasized,  however,  that  the  United  States  traditionally  was 
against  colonialism.  Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  United  States  wanted  peace  in 
the  Far  East,  but  that  causes  for  tension  still  remained.  Only  when  those  causes 
were  removed,  he  said,  could  the  United  States  think  in  terms  of  relaxing  its 
military  vigil  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

—From  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Times,  September  10,  1955. 


Harry  L.  Turtledove 

WHY 

the  French  act 
that  way 

A  surprising  number  of  them  are  trooping 
after  a  "little  man"'  who  promises  to  turn  tlie 
clock  back  to  1789  ...  a  clinical  report 
from  the  bedside  of  a  very  sick  patient. 

FRANCE  is  in  crisis.  Superficially  the 
crisis  is  political  and  is  reflected  in  govern- 
mental instability  and  ineffectiveness.  Actually 
the  roots  lie  far  beneath— in  the  economic  and 
social  organization  of  the  country  and  the  pecu- 
liar attitudes  these  have  produced.  This  was 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  this  year's  national 
elections,  when  the  already  feeble  Fourth  Re- 
public was  dealt  a  crippling  blow  by  a  new  and 
all  but  unknow  n  member  of  that  rapacious  anti- 
democratic gang  that,  almost  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth  ten  years  ago,  has  sought  its  dismem- 
berment. 

To  be  sure,  French  democracy's  senior  ill- 
wisher,  the  Communist  party,  made  its  presence 
felt  in  the  elections  of  January  2,  winning  a 
fourth  of  the  nearly  22,000,000  votes  cast  in 
metropolitan  France  and  145  of  the  metropoli- 
tan's 544  seats  in  the  National  Assembly.  But 
this  was  to  be  expected.  The  Communist  gain 
of  more  than  fifty  seats  compared  with  1951. 
^ when  elections  were  last  held,  was  due  to  the 
weird  workings  of  an  electoral  law  that  had  in 
effect  counted  out  many  of  their  1951  ballots. 
Their  percent  of  the  total  1956  vote  was  within 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  Eoui 
and  a  half  years  earlier— and  lower  at  that. 


Besides,  the  Communists'  power,  although  mi- 
weakened,  had  been  neutralized  since  well  before 
1951—  at  a  price.  It  had  been  neutralized  in  the 
National  Assembl)  l>\  excluding  them  from  all 
governments;  this  meant  that  coalitions  had  to 
sweep  far  to  the  Right— becoming  at  the  same 
time  broader  in  constitution  but  narrower  in 
common  purpose— in  order  to  gain  the  majority 
support  necessary  for  survival.  It  had  been  neu- 
tralized in  the  country  by  estranging  the  larger 
part  of  the  working  class,  which  solidly  .supported 
the  Communist  cause,  from  any  feeling  of  tdenti- 
fixation  with  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

What  was  not  expected  was  the  success  of  the 
Union  de  Defense  des  Commergants  et  des 
Artisans,  the  personal  creation  of  Pierre  Poujade, 
the  thirty-five-year-old  self-styled  Little  Stationer 
of  Saint  Cere  (a  village  of  3,200  people  in  south 
central  France).  UDCA,  running  without  any 
coherent  program,  won  more  than  2,500,000 
votes  and  fifty-two  Assembly  seats. 

Given  a  National  Assembly  in  which  200  mem- 
bers represent  parties  overtly  hostile  to  parlia- 
mentary government,  the  prospects  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  both  stable  and  active  (the  two  are 
not  always  conjoined)  are  even  slimmer  than 
they  were  during  the  preceding  lour  and  a  half 
years.  Throughout  that  period  a  series  of  cabinet 
conglomerations,  with  one  notable  exception, 
made  standing  pat  a  guiding  principle  and  inac- 
tion a  political  virtue.  Perhaps,  though  it  is 
unlikely,  some  sort  of  lasting  coalition  will  be 
patched  together.  But  unless  it  includes  one  or 
the  other  of  the  antidemocratic  parties,  it  must 
stretch  from  the  Socialists  all  the  way  up  to,  and 
including  part  of,  the  "classical"  Right.  It 
would  almost  certainly  be  as  ineffective  as  it 
would  be  unstable. 

The  government  headed  by  Guy  Mollet,  the 
first  to  emerge  from  the  new  Assembly,  had  the 
advantage  of  representing  a  relatively  narrow- 
coalition.  But  it  had  the  counterbalancing  dis- 
advantage of  representing  only  a  minority  of  the 
Assembly,  so  that  it  always  had  to  attract  and 
hold  support  from  outside  its  own  ranks.  Its  life 
expectancy  was  not  great. 

And  whatever  short-run  palliatives  are  applied, 
the  long-run  chances  of  French  parliamentary 
democracy  must  be  measured  against  the  cold 
fact  that  in  this  highly  literate  country,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  economic  boom  Europe  has 
ever  known,  lour  voters  in  every  ten  vetted  for 
panics— Communist  or  Poujadist— that  make  no 
effort  to  mask  the  contempt  in  which  they  hold 
political  democracy  or  ol  their  desire  to  dis- 
member it.   The  existence  ol  the  Commui  ist 
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threat,  its  causes  and  its  strength,  are  well  known. 
But  the  newest  menace  has  been  little  known 
outside  France  and  not  fully  appreciated  there; 
the  frantic  efforts  of  the  pundits,  since  January  3, 
to  interpret"  what  should  have  been  apparent 
long  before  are  proof  enough  of  that. 

The  consensus  of  the  experts  is  that  Poujadism 
is  a  movement  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans 
united  in  the  interests  of  tax  reform,  and  that 
its  unexpected  electoral  showing  resulted  from 
its  capture  of  the  votes  of  the  chronically  dis- 
gruntled. Such  capsule  evaluations  are  conven- 
ient for  newspapers,  and  true  as  far  as  they  go. 
But  they  do  not  explain  why  a  so-called  tax- 
reform  movement  should  win  so  much  support 
at  the  expense  of  the  established  parties— which, 
after  all,  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  need  for  tax 
reform— nor  why  there  should  be,  at  a  time  when 
French  production  and  consumption  are  at  all- 
time  record  levels,  2,500,000  "disgruntled" 
Frenchmen  in  addition  to  the  other  5,000,000 
who  vote  regularly  for  the  Communists. 

HOW    NOT    TO    PAY  TAXES 

AT  FIRST  glance,  an  organization  of 
French  shopkeepers  and  "little"  business- 
men devoted  to  tax  reform  would  appear  to  be 
one  of  high  public  service.  There  is  no  more 
doubt  of  the  need  for  tax  reform  than  there 
is  of  the  root  cause  of  French  fiscal  inefficiency: 
failure  to  raise  enough  revenue  through  direct 
taxation.  The  notion  is  widely  held  outside 
France  that  Frenchmen  do  not  pay  taxes. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  France 
is  a  highly  taxed  country,  and  the  fisc  levies  its 
tolls  upon  millions  of  citizens.  What  is  true  is 
that  too  many  Frenchmen  refuse  to  pay  direct 
taxes,  so  the  loss  has  to  be  made  up  elsewhere. 

Not  that  laws  providing  for  direct  income  and 
profits  taxes  are  not  on  the  books.  They  are, 
and  these  taxes  are  paid— by  the  wage  earners, 
from  whose  pay  they  are  automatically  deducted, 
and  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  firms 
whose  size  makes  large-scale  fraud  exceedingly 
difficult.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  they  are  not 
paid  by  the  "little"  businessman,  who  generally 
keeps  at  least  one  set  of  fraudulent  books  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tax  collector,  or  by  the  self- 
employed  artisan  and  small  farmer,  who  often 
keep  no  books  at  all. 

Faced,  like  every  other  state,  by  rapidly  in- 
creasing financial  demands,  the  French  adminis- 
tration therefore  has  had  to  resort,  far  more 
than  any  of  its  peers,  to  indirect  taxation.  Al- 
ways following  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  has 
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constructed  an  ever-more-bewildering  crazy  quilt 
of  contradictory,  steep,  and  regressive  taxes— the 
14  per  cent  retail-sales  tax  is  only  one  example— 
that  constitute  a  built-in  deterrent  to  even  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  has  thus  placed  a  double 
burden  on  the  working  class,  half  of  whom  today 
earn  less  than  $100  a  month:  they  pay  their 
share  of  direct  taxes  through  withholding,  and 
they  pay  the  evaders'  share  through  taxes  on 
almost  everything  they  buy  or  use. 

Any  real  tax  reform  must,  in  some  way,  make 
the  shopkeepers  and  middlemen  and  peasants 
pay  a  fairer  share  of  the  total  tax  bill,  whatever 
it  may  amount  to.  Poujadism  and  serious  tax 
reform  are  contradictions  in  terms;  the  essence 
of  M.  Poujade's  contribution  to  fiscal  theory 
has  been  the  vague  notion  that  taxes  should  be 
paid  at  "the  source,"  but  he  has  no  more  speci- 
fied how  this  should  be  done  than  he  has  defined 
"the  source."  He  has  made  much  of  the  annoy- 
ances suffered  by  the  businessman  in  his  un- 
wanted role  of  "collector"  of  a  multitude  of 
indirect  taxes.  Tax  administration— like  all 
French  administration— is  without  doubt  need- 
lessly complicated,  but  the  middleman  is  able 
to  assuage  most  of  his  suffering  by  passing  the 
bill,  sometimes  with  interest  added,  on  to  the 
consumer.  Poujade  has  developed  the  happy 
notion  that  the  taxes  the  middleman  "collects" 
really  belong  to  him;  he  has  made  no  suggestion 
that  any  reduction  in  the  level  of  indirect  tax- 
ation should  be  passed  back  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices. 

To  accept  Poujadism  as  a  tax-reform  move- 
ment is  to  miss  its  real  meaning.  The  Little 
Stationer  of  Saint  Cere  has  not  suddenly  become 
a  major  political  force  among  the  lower  middle 
class  because  he  has  convinced  them  that  they 
should  no  longer  pay  the  taxes  most  of  them 
were  not  paying  in  the  first  place.  His  movement 
has  suddenly  become  powerful  because  it  accu- 
rately reflects  and  exploits  the  nihilistic  desire 
of  millions  of  Frenchmen  to  reject  the  twentieth 
century— and  with  it  a  political  system  that  has 
provided  no  solution  to  the  real  economic  prob- 
lems which  they  face.  Hence  Pierre  Mendes- 
France's  observation,  the  day  after  the  elections, 
that  the  Poujadist  surge  was  attributable  to  "ten 
years  of  immobilisme." 

France  is  really  the  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
This  essentially  rural  and  small-town  nation* 
came  late  and  reluctantly  to  the  Industrial  Rev- 

*  Only  five  French  cities  have  populations  of  over 
250,000;  England  and  Italy,  each  with  roughly  the 
same  population  as  France,  have  respectively,  fifteen 
and  ten. 
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olution;  its  typical  economic  units  remain  the 
small  factory,  the  small  mill,  the  small  shop. 

In  recent  years,  the  tendency  toward  more  effi- 
cient units  of  production  has  been  felt.  But 
although  there  are  now  only  four  major  auto- 
mobile producers,  where  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  do/ens,  there  are  still  more  than  200, 000 
building  contractors  in  the  country— 90  per  cent 
of  i hem  employing  less  than  six  men.  And  dis- 
tribution has  changed  hardly  at  all. 

The  Avar  years  of  Vichy  and  the  occupation 
saw  many  otherwise  unqualified  people  become 
merchants  for  the  sole  reason  that  anyone  who 
could  find  anything  to  sell  could  name  his  own 
price.  Since  1945,  the  tax  situation  has  continued 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  middlemen  and  retailers, 
for  the  same  gross  income  produces  a  higher  net 
for  the  merchant,  who  may  pay  some  but 
certainly  not  all  of  his  taxes,  than  for  the  Worker, 
who  will  have  his  full  tax  deducted.  Finally,  a 
rigid  class  structure  still  gives  higher  social  status 
to  the  merchant  than  to  the  wage  worker. 

The  French  commergant  occupies  a  position 
described  in  no  orthodox  economic  textbook. 
Just  as  the  French  manufacturer  is  spared  exter- 
nal competition  by  all  kinds  of  barriers,  of 
which  high  tariffs  are  only  one,  so  the  merchant 
is  relieved  from  internal  competition  by  a  highly 
cartelized  industry  and  an  all-interfering  govern- 
ment that,  combined,  produce  rigidly  fixed  retail 
prices.  Spared  from  the  most  telling  form  of 
competition— price  rivalry— the  French  merchant 
has  become,  for  the  most  part,  a  glorified  order- 
taker.  He  is  often  unqualified,  generally  under- 
capitalized, dependent  for  a  living  in  an  over- 
crowded trade  on  a  small  volume  of  sales.  His 
prices— both  those  fixed  for  him  and  the  few- 
he  fixes  for  himself— are  consequently  set  high 
enough  to  yield  a  large  profit  on  each  sale.  He 
is  seldom  equipped,  either  mentally  or  ma- 
terially, to  sell  in  volume,  and  the  idea  that  he 
could  better  himself  by  selling  more  for  less 
is  alien. 

To  be  sure,  many  small  merchants  have  done, 
and  still  do,  very  well;  their  real  profits  are  well- 
kept  secrets,  sometimes  hidden— because  of  their 
distrust  of  accounting  and  distaste  for  candid 
book-keeping— even  from  themselves.  But  one 
has  oniy  to  visit  the  shops  ol  a  lew  French 
towns,  with  their  pieihora  of  dingy  little  gro- 
ceries, bakeries,  bars,  and  dry-goods  stores  to 
realize  that  many  others  live  close  to  poverty; 
They  do  not  go  bankrupt  only  because  their 
capital  investment  is  hardly  greater  than  their 
small  inventories  (they  get  little  or  no  credit), 
they  pay  no  wages  (the  family  does  the  work), 


and  the  back  or  upstairs  of  the  shop  provides 
them  with  living  quarters. 

This  is  a  general  situation,  but  it  is  most  acute 
in  the  South  and  West,  those  depressed  areas 
that  have  lagged  progressively  farther  behind 
as  other  areas  have  boomed,  making  the  national 
maldistribution  of  capital,  industry,  talent,  and 
imagination  ever  more  lopsided.  Much  has  been 
said  about  pouring  new  economic  life  into  these 
regions;  next  to  nothing  has  been  done.  Small 
wonder  that  it  was  below  the  Loire— roughly 
the  northern  border  of  the  depressed  areas— that 
Poujadism  was  born  and  flourished. 

THE    POUJADIST  COUP 

HERE  then  is  a  living  anachronism  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  people.  Insecure 
in  their  declining  social  status  but  fearful  that 
they  will  lose  even  what  little  remains,  anxious 
for  change  yet  aware  that  many  of  them  could 
not  survive  any  rationalization  of  the  French 
economy,  bitter  because  successive  French  gov- 
ernments have  ignored  the  basic  problem  but 
fearful  of  what  a  courageous  government  might 
do,  they  solace  themselves  in  escape.  Escape  to 
the  days  when  life  was  "simpler."  when  there 
was,  ostensibly,  no  Big  Business  or  Big  Govern- 
ment, when  France  basked  in  her  glory,  and  a 
man  could  make  his  living  in  peace.  Not  Re- 
form but  Return  is  their  goal. 

To  a  class  with  this  mentality,  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  general  political  irresponsibility 
whose  tone  was  often  set  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, the  Little  Stationer  of  Saint  Cere  was  a 
natural  leader.  And  his  ideas  grew  with  his 
popularity.  From  preaching  tax  "reform"  to  in- 
terfering with  lax  collectors,  and  then  even  to 
relieving  them  of  their  collections,  was  a  short 
siep.  The  big  step  was  the  one  into  politics. 

The  experts  in  Paris  scorned  Poujadism's  po- 
litical chances.  The  movement  would  fail,  they 
said,  because  it  had  nothing  to  offer.  But  Pou- 
jade  did  have  something  to  offer:  a  diagnosis 
and  a  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  times.  The  diag- 
nosis was  simple:  throw  all  the  corrupt  (i.e.,  the 
elected  officials)  out  of  office.  So  was  the  cure: 
the  call  for  an  Estates-General. 

What  bettei  scapegoat  for  France's  ills  than 
her  institutions  of  popular  government?  What 
more  ingenious  exploitation  of  the  desire  to  look 
backwards  than  to  suggest  a  return  all  the  way 
to  the  eighteenth  century?  Of  course,  Poujade 
nevei  explained  how  that  feudal  institution,  the 
Estates  General—  whose  last  session,  in  1789, 
ended  with  its  transformation  into  the  original 
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National  Assembly— would  accomplish  what  that 
new  institution,  universal  suffrage,  could  not. 
Nor  did  he  explain  with  any  precision  how  his 
1  states  General  would  be  convoked,  any  more 
than  he  explained  what  his  position  was  on 
Vlgeria,  housing,  wages,  European  defense,  farm 
policy,  governmental  reform,  or  any  of  the  other 
problems  with  which  France  is  confronted.*  It 
was  sufficient  for  him  to  reply— when,  rarely, 
these  problems  were  forced  on  his  attention— 
that  when  the  Estates-General  was  called  the 
"will  of  the  French  people"  would  be  known. 

It  was  this  "program"  that  polled  2,500,000 
votes  on  January  2  and  placed  fifty-two  members 
of  the  UDCA— almost  every  one  of  them  a  non- 
entity possessing  no  apparent  qualifications  for 
high  public  office— in  the  National  Assembly! 

Not  all  the  fifty-two  were  allowed  to  remain 
there.  In  the  course  of  validating  its  member- 
ship the  appropriate  National  Assembly  com- 
mittees decided  that  twelve  Poujadistes  had  been 
illegally  elected.  The  charge  was  a  technical 
one:  they  had  abused  the  mechanism  of  ap- 
parentement  (which  allows  a  candidate  to  be 
credited  with  the  pooled  votes  of  several  parties) 
by  running  simultaneously  on  different  tickets 
all  of  which,  it  was  held,  represented  the  UDCA 
under  assumed  names.  Such  abuse  of  a  con- 
fusingly complicated  electoral  system  is  hardly 
unknown,  even  among  the  more  experienced 
parties,  and  no  one,  least  of  all  the  officials  who 
had  legally  certified  the  Poujadiste  apparente- 
ments,  questioned  their  propriety— until  after 
they  had  won. 

Nevertheless,  the  National  Assembly  decided 
to  consider,  case  by  case,  its  committees'  recom- 
mendations. The  Poujadiste  counter  was  to 
obstruct  that  consideration  by  all  available 
means.  At  the  end  of  one  month,  during  which 
time  the  Assembly  concerned  itself  with  no  other 
major  business  except,  as  a  brief  interruption, 
the  investiture  of  M.  Mollet,  only  three  of  the 
twelve  cases  had  been  dealt  with;  each  of  the 
three  errant  Poujadiste  deputies  had  been  dis- 
qualified and  replaced  by  the  leading  also-rans, 
none  of  them  Poujadistes,  in  the  three  departe- 

*  Although  he  never  laid  down  a  precise  line  on 
Algeria,  the  drift  of  Poujade's  attitude  toward  this 
prohlem  became  clearer  than  on  almost  any  other, 
with  the  result  that  Poujadism  gathered  increasing 
strength  among  the  most  reactionary  European  ele- 
ments in  Algeria.  The  cause  for  this  relative  clarity 
may  have  heen  only  Poujade's  concern  that  no  more 
of  France's  possessions  be  "thrown  away,"  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  quiet  financial  support  from  in- 
dividuals with  large  North  African  interests  may  also 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
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merits  in  question.  It  was  a  parliamentary  month 
characterized  by  filibusters,  personal  abuse,  fights 
between  members  of  the  Assembly,  sessions 
suspended  in  pandemonium,  avoidance  of  any 
other  business— and  a  further  lowering  of  public 
respect  for  the  nation's  legislators. 

This  strange  interlude  may  have  given  some 
hint  of  the  shape  of  future  developments.  It 
revealed  a  scarcely  concealed  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Assembly's  right  wing 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Poujadistes,  matched 
by  an  equal  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
munists to  pose  as  the  ever-ready  protectors  of 
the  Republic  in  whose  "defense"  they  urged  the 
formation  of  a  Popular  Front,  which  would  put 
them  back  in  a  government  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  nine  years. 

But  the  most  immediate  effect  was  that  at 
relatively  little  cost  the  Poujadistes— aided  by 
the  ineptitude  of  their  opponents— succeeded  at 
the  very  outset  in  debasing  the  parliamentary 
process.  (Their  special  "delegates"  also  suc- 
ceeded in  playing  an  active  role  in  fomenting 
the  savage  and  disastrous  insurrectional  rioting 
by  a  mob  of  Europeans  that  greeted  the  new 
prime  minister,  M.  Mollet,  when  he  arrived  in 
Algiers  on  a  personal  fact-finding  mission.) 
Furthermore,  they  could  now  pose  as  martyrs 
whose  appeals  for  by-elections  where  there  had 
been  disqualifications  had  gone  unheeded  by  an 
arrogant  majority  whose  fear  of  the  people  was 
apparent. 

A    CYNICAL  TRUCE 

POUJADISM  is  not  fascism  in  the  "clas- 
sical" sense,  for  it  lacks  the  philosophical 
mumbo-jumbo  that  gave  fascism  an  ideology 
and  an  "idealism."  But  if  fascism,  with  all  its 
philosophy,  culminated  in  nihilism,  Poujadism 
goes  it  a  step  better  by  starting  with  nihilism. 

At  the  moment,  the  movement  probably  owes 
a  greater  debt,  unacknowledged  though  it  may 
be,  to  that  poisonous  precursor  of  fascism, 
Maurras,  than  to  Mussolini  or  Hitler.  And  if 
it  possesses  the  general  fascist  characteristic  of 
representing  authoritarianism  while  at  the  same 
time  attacking  authority,  it  is  also  peculiarly- 
French  in  holding  out  visions  of  the  kind  of 
anarchy  ("order"  in  the  midst  of  freedom  from 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship)  that  is  so 
cherished  by  the  French  bourgeois  mind. 

Like  all  fascist  movements,  Poujadism  is  a 
middle-class  revolt  motivated  by  fear.  Yet,  un- 
like his  predecessors,  Poujade  has  not  made  the 
working  class  and  the  fear  of  Communism— even 
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in  a  country  where  Communism  is  a  real  and 
persistent  threat— his  main  target.  That  posi- 
tion has  been  reserved  for  the  democratic  system 
generally— and  particularly  for  Mendes-France 
and  his  political  allies  as  the  force  most  likely  to 
reform  the  system.  The  tacit  and  cynical  elec- 
toral truce  between  the  Communists  and  Pou- 
jadistes  spared  each  partner  the  attacks  of  the 
other,  thereby  allowing  both  to  concentrate  on 
their  common  enemies,  the  supporters  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

But  the  Poujadiste  campaign  made  ample 
use  of  the  tested  techniques  of  yesterday's 
Caesars.  Well-directed  squads  of  bully  boys  not 
only  ensured  "order"  at  Poujade  meetings  but 
also  helped  create  disorder  at  those  of  selected 
opponents.  They  even  caused  the  cancellation 
of  some  meetings,  because  of  disconnected  power 
lines,  physical  attack,  or  simply  organized 
pandemonium. 

Pou jade's  own  public  meetings,  held  before 
packed  houses  of  adulatory  listeners,  were  well- 
disciplined  affairs  which  brooked  no  embarras- 
sing questions.  Anti-Semitism,  attacks  on  Big 
Business— particularly  "International"  Big  Busi- 
ness—the rotten  press  and  the  even  more  rotten 
system  (i.e.,  democracy),  half-truths  and  sugges- 
tive insinuations  about  the  involvement  of 
prominent  public  figures  in  hushed-up  "scan- 
dals" became  the  common  coin  of  Poujade  cur- 
rency. So  did  the  language  of  physical  violence; 
the  idea,  repeated  often  from  the  platform  and 
in  party  publications,  of  hanging  both  his  op- 
ponents and  those  members  of  his  movement 
who  proved  unfaithful  is  probably  Poujade's 
most  serious  contribution  to  contemporary 
political  thought. 

Where  the  money  came  from  to  finance  his 
well-organized  campaign  as  well  as  his  publica- 
tions is,  not  surprisingly,  open  to  question.  Pou- 
jade himself  has  stated  that  the  movement's 
only  income  comes  from  a  claimed  500,000  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  pays  a  membership  fee  of 
1,000  francs  ($2.85).  Whatever  the  real  mem- 
bership, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  UDCA's 
members  have  shown  considerably  less  careless- 
ness in  paying  their  dues  than  in  paying  their 
taxes.  Even  if  this  has  been  the  only  source  of 
income,  which  is  doubtful,  it  would  provide  a 
large  treasury,  particularly  as  the  major  part  of 
candidates'  normal  campaign  expenses  are  paid 
for  by  the  state. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  party  is  mono- 
lithic; all  authority  stems  from  the  Little  Sta- 
tioner. All  UDCA  candidates  for  public  office 
had  to  swear  an  oath  "never  to  take  any  position 


in  cases  which  have  not  had  the  approval"  of 
the  "national  director"  (i.e.,  Poujade)  of  the 
UDCA.  They  further  swore  that  if  they  violated 
this  promise  they  would  "submit  their  physical 
and  moral  persons  to  the  punishment  reserved 
for  traitors,  according  to  the  rules  of  honor  set 
out  in  the  interior  rules  [of  the  UDCA]."  It 
was  also  agreed  that  the  salaries  of  those  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly— a  deputy  receives  in 
all  more  than  S7,000  a  year,  high  pay  in  France- 
would  be  handed  over  in  full  to  the  party,  which, 
in  its  discretion,  would  pay  them  according  to 
their  just  needs— the  same  method  employed  by 
that  other  monolith,  the  Communist  party.  When 
it  came  time  to  choose  a  floor  leader  from  among 
the  UDCA  deputies,  no  election  was  held;  M. 
Poujade,  who  himself  holds  no  public  office, 
simply  announced  who  the  leader  would  be. 
The  Poujadistes,  it  was  made  clear,  would  vote 
only  as  a  block  and  only  after  their  position  on 
any  given  issue  had  been  decided— by  ^f.  Pou- 
jade. 

There  are  indications  that  Poujadism  is  also 
beginning  to  develop  an  ideology.  In  his  first 
big  post-election  meeting,  at  which  20,000 
Parisians  were  packed  into  the  biggest  available 
hall,  Poujade  again  offered  the  calling  of  an 
Estates  General— which,  with  its  three  estates, 
is  a  harbingei  of  the  corporate  state— as  his  solu- 
tion to  all  pressing  problems.  At  this  same 
meeting  one  of  the  new  deputies  who  is  consid- 
ered a  senior  leader  of  Poujadism— he  is  an  erst- 
while law  student  still  in  his  twenties— recalled 
with  nostalgia  "the  camaraderie  of  the  barracks," 
and  another— who  had  been  found  guilty  and 
fined  for  defaming  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  during  the  campaign— wound  up  an 
anti-Semitic  tirade  with  the  statement  that  "if 
there  is  any  disorder  in  Paris,  we  will  come  up 
with  500,000  (sic!)  peasants  and  sweep  out."  A 
reporter  for  a  Paris  daily  described  this  meeting 
as  "a  collective  n  ance  of  electric  shock.  .  .  .  The 
key  words:  Jacob,  Isaac,  fatherlandless  [apatride]. 
The  key  themes:  These  people  who  are  not  of 
us,  and  where  were  their  fathers  in  1914.  .  .  ." 

IS   IT    REALLY    SO  BAD? 

CERTAIN  French  observers  have  been 
at  pains  to  demonstrate  that  the  latest 
elections  really  show  that  not  much  has  (  hanged 
since  1951.  Then,  they  point  out,  the  ex- 
tremists (Communists  and  Gaullists)  polled  about 
9,000, 000  (45  per  cent  of  the  total)  votes;  this 
time,  they  polled  roughly  8,500,000  (10  per  cent\, 
the  Poujadists  having  replaced  the  now  scat- 
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tered  Caul  lists.  Ergo,  there  is  a  fairly  constant 
proportion  of  malcontents  among  the  French 
electorate. 

Now  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  many, 
though  tar  from  all,  of  Pou jade's  supporters 
voted  Gaullist  in  1951.  But  that  in  no  way 
diminishes  the  vasl  difference  between  the  two 
movements.  Gaullism  Avas  built  around  the 
unquestionably  outstanding  French  figure  to 
emerge  from  the  Avar,  ft  was  founded  on  a 
mordant  analysis  of  the  weaknesses  built  into 
the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Republic— an  analy- 
sis that  has  proved  all  too  accurate— which  was 
shared  by  noted  Frenchmen  in  all  walks  of  life, 
including  intellectuals  like  Malraux  and 
Mauriac.  While  Gaullism  was  unquestionably 
strongest  among  the  middle  class,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  following  among  the  working  class;  its  left 
wing  was  made  up  of  men  with  strong  views  who 
thought  they  saw  in  a  French  state  with  De 
Gaulle  in  command  the  only  chance  of  obtaining 
fundamental  social  and  economic  reform. 

Gaullism,  of  course,  had  its  weaknesses.  Two 
of  them  were  fatal:  the  failure  of  its  mystical 
leader  ever  to  state  precisely  what  he  intended 
to  do  with  the  power  he  solicited,  and  the 
gradual  taking  over  of  the  movement,  through 
the  workings  of  a  sort  of  Gresham's  law  of 
French  politics,  by  its  worst  elements— the  dis- 
credited careerists,  ultra-reactionaries,  and,  by 
supreme  irony,  the  Vichyites  and  their  camp 
followers.  By  1951,  when  it  made  its  supreme 
bid  for  power,  Gaullism  was  already  in  decline 
and  had  lost  many  of  its  most  distinguished 
followers.  But  even  at  that  late  date,  men  of 
high  standing  and  integrity  participated  in  the 
"Rally  of  the  French  People." 

Poujadism  is  a  solid  one-class  movement.  No 
French  notable  in  any  walk  of  life  is  associated 
with  it.  It  has  no  working-class  following,  and 
whatever  support  it  receives  from  industrialists 
and  big  businessmen— most  of  whom  undoubt- 
edly prefer  the  "reasonable"  Right  personified 
by  M.  Pinay— is  surreptitious.  To  travel  from 
Gaullism  to  Poujadism  in  less  than  five  years 
is  to  go  a  long  way— all  of  it  downhill. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  this  de- 
generation has  taken  place  during  the  most 
prosperous  years  that  France— though  not  neces- 
sarily all  Frenchmen— has  ever  known  and  when, 
in  the  popular  French  view,  the  threat  of  war  is 
less  serious  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  If 
Poujadism  is  the  product  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
what  can  be  expected  from  bad  times? 

Foreigners  do  not  always  appreciate  that  in 
France  parliamentary  democracy  has  never  been 
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the  universally  accepted  premise  around  which 
the  state  is  organized.  The  First  Republic 
betrayed  itself  and  the  Revolution.  The 
Second  lasted  four  years,  long  enough  to  be 
remembered  only  in  textbooks  and  biographies 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  Third  came  into  being, 
by  a  margin  of  one  vote,  at  the  hands  of  an 
assembly  whose  majority  was  solidly  monarchist; 
before  it  died  with  a  whimper,  sixty-five  years 
later,  it  had  already  fallen  into  widespread  dis- 
repute, ft  might  well  have  collapsed  from 
within  even  if  Hitler  had  not  finished  it  off.  The 
Fourth  suggests  that  experience  has  been  a  poor 
teacher;  it  has  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  no  greater  strength. 

Political  democracy  imposes  heavy  responsi- 
bilities on  both  governors  and  governed.  On 
the  former  rests  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
solve  the  economic  and  social  problems  that 
beset  the  people  and  of  demonstrating  to  them 
that,  on  balance,  no  alternative  system  could 
do  a  better  job.  This  has  not  been  done  in 
France.  To  cite  only  one  example,  more  than 
ten  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II  at 
a  time  when  countries  at  least  as  hard  hit  as 
France  have  had  the  problem  in  hand  for  years, 
the  French  housing  crisis  remains  a  national 
scandal;  to  this  day,  no  adequate  program  of 
low-  and  medium-income  housing  exists.  Yet 
this  is  a  problem  with  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Frenchmen  are  vitally  concerned 
and  on  which  depend  many  other  problems,  such 
as  the  immobility  of  labor. 

For  the  most  part,  France  has  not  been  gov- 
erned these  past  ten  years;  she  has  been  adminis- 
tered. And  the  administration  is  a  lumbering 
leviathan  whose  attitude  often  suggests  that  the 
citizen  exists  only  to  serve  it  and  that  nothing  is 
more  pernicious  than  a  new  method— unless  it 
be  a  new  idea.  But  even  political  and  institu- 
tional reform,  badly  as  they  are  needed,  are  not 
enough  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  France  as  a 
democratic  state.  The  price  of  democracy  for  the 
average  citizen  is  civic  responsibility,  reflected  in 
fiscal  probity  and  responsible  voting.  Anarchy-for- 
me-but-discipline-for-the-other-fellow  does  not, 
multiplied  by  millions,  make  a  viable  social 
philosophy;  unless  there  is  widespread  willing- 
ness to  play  under  certain  ground  rules,  the  game 
may  break  up  in  chaos. 

Despite  the  greatness  that  France  and  her 
people  have  achieved,  the  history  of  French 
democracy  has  not  been  a  healthy  one.  Even  her 
most  fervent  well-wishers  must  recognize  that 
France,  like  any  other  nation,  holds  no  all-risks 
policy  against  threats  to  her  freedom. 


After  Hours 


THE    REVOLUTION    IN  SPORTS 

Several  years  ago  Harper's  published  an  article 
by  Fessenden  S.  Blanchard  about  the  Revolution 
in  Clothes.  Not  long  ago  the  editors  heard 
from  Mr.  Blanchard  about  another  revolution 
in  which  he  is  vitally  interested— the  Revolution 
in  Sports.  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  is  the  father  of 
platform  tennis  and  its  principal  exponent  and 
expert,  has  been  looking  at  the  xoays  in  which 
Americans  flex  their  muscles— and  since  this  is 
a  matter  that  concerns  the  after-hours  activities 
of  almost  every  American  in  some  way  or  other, 
I  ha~t'e  turned  most  of  this  column  over  to  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  give  you  Mr.  Blanchard: 

AMERICANS   are  a  restless  lot.  They 
can't  sit  still.  They  never  have  been  able 
to  sit  still. 

"Polly's  gone  skiing  in  Austria  tor  a  couple 
of  weeks'  vacation,"  my  youngest  daughter  in- 
formed me  recently.  Polly  lives  in  New  York. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  standing  on  the  station 
platform  waiting  for  the  7:55  from  Scarsdale 
to  New  York.  I  exchanged  greetings  with  a 
friend  who  said  he'd  started  the  year  skiing  with 
his  wife  in  Switzerland.  They  came  home  by 
way  of  Paris.  "You  know  we  haven't  a  thing 
in  the  house  for  breakfast,"  his  wife  had  re- 
minded him  before  they  boarded  a  plane.  So 
they  bought  a  few  croissants  in  Paris  and  had 
them  for  breakfast  the  next  day  in  Scarsdale. 

Not  only  skiing  takes  sportsmen  Ear  from 
home.  More  and  more  Americans  are  taking 
to  the  air,  road,  and  water  for  their  recreation; 
fewer  and  fewer  are  satisfied  to  spend  their  holi- 
days and  vacations  in  one  place.  With  shorter 
hours  and  longer  vacations  and  more  holidays, 
people  of  all  ages  are  getting  out  of  doors,  not 


just  to  putter  in  the  garden  but  to  play  games, 
swim,  hunt,  fish,  sail,  and  explore. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  has  happened  to 
the  sale  of  boat  trailers.  In  1939  the  number 
produced  was  about  a  thousand.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  only  about  eight  times  that  many, 
but  by  1952  the  number  had  reached  39,220 
and  last  year  it  was  over  a  hundred  thousand. 
That  represents  a  lot  of  restless  owners  of  small 
boats.  The  informed  guessers  say  that  there 
are  now  five  and  a  quarter  million  recreational 
craft  on  all  waters  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
about  four  million  are  outboard  powered  craft 
under  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  about  500,000 
are  sailboats  without  auxiliary  power. 

As  you  would  expect  from  this  water-con- 
sciousness, more  people  are  swimming.  The 
National  Recreation  Association  puts  swimming 
at  the  head  of  its  list  of  sports  on  public  play- 
grounds: with  only  a  third  of  the  members  of 
the  association  reporting,  the  number  of  swim- 
mers went  from  982,296  in  1938  to  more  than 
three  million  in  1950. 

Can  you  stand  a  few  more  surprising  statistics? 

More  than  seventeen  and  a  half  million  fishing 
licenses  were  sold  in  1953,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  ten  years  earlier.  (This  doesn't  include 
salt-water  fishermen,  who  don't  need  licenses.) 
There  are  probably  about  thirty  million  fisher- 
men (and  women)  in  America,  and  there  are 
more  than  fourteen  million  holders  of  hunting 
licenses.  From  fishing  and  hunting  licenses 
alone  the  states  took  in  over  STO.OOO.OOO  in 
1951,  while  the  sale  of  fishing  tackle  in  the  same 
year  brought  in  about  5150,000,000.  Rifle  and 
shotgun  sales  no  longer  suggest  the  number  of 
hunters;  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow,  once  a 
necessity,  has  now  become  a  sport. 

Bicycling  is  another  form  of  exercise  that  is 
booming  after  a  long  period  of  the  doldrums: 
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the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America  estimates  that 
there  are  twenty-two  million  cyclists  in  Amer- 
ica. II  visiting  National  Parks  isn't  exactly  a 
sport,  it  certainly  is  exercise  and  recreation.  In 
1052,  forty-two  million  people  visited  them, 
which  is  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  many  as  in  1932. 

BUT  what  about  sports  at  home?  The 
development  of  suburban  life  has  changed 
the  pattern,  and  so  has  the  rapidly  growing 
older  population,  Croquet,  shuffleboard,  horse- 
shoe pitching,  and  bowling  on  the  green  have 
become  standard  neighborhood  pastimes,  and 
golf  has  produced  some  peculiar  surprises. 

More  people  are  playing  on  fewer  courses. 
In  1931  there  were  5,856  courses  in  the  country; 
eight  hundred  of  these  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  next  twenty  years  or  so.  But  the  average 
sale  of  golf  balls  during  the  four  years  ending 
in  1953  was  28  per  cent  higher  than  it  had  been 
in  four  years  in  the  1930s.  It  is  estimated  that 
three  million  golfers  now  play  ten  rounds  or 
more  a  year.  Golf  is  no  longer  a  game  for  the 
rich.  As  for  skiing,  everybody  knows  what's  hap- 
pened to  skiing.  Ask  any  orthopedic  surgeon. 

Three  indoor  sports  are  booming:  table 
tennis,  alley  howling,  and  roller  skating.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
there  are  nearly  twenty  million  table-tennis 
players  who  spend  an  estimated  S8,000,000  a 
year  on  equipment.  Bowling  claims  as  many 
participants  as  table  tennis  and  the  membership 
of  the  American  Bowling  Congress  is  over  two 
and  a  half  million  men  and  women.  There  are 
now  about  four  thousand  roller-skating  rinks 
where  about  seventeen  million  men,  women, 
and  children  get  their  exercise. 

The  passionate  advocates  of  some  sports,  how- 
ever, aren't  at  all  happy  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  particular  enthusiasms.  Some 
sports  are  slipping,  and  slipping  badly— notably 
tennis,  indoor  badminton,  and  squash.  They 
have  all  fallen  off  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  population  the  manu- 
facturers of  rackets  and  tennis  balls  face  a  de- 
clining sale  of  their  products.  The  American 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  is  worried,  and  with 
reason.  The  only  racket  game  that  seems  to 
have  any  cause  to  rejoice  is  outdoor  (and  there- 
fore casual)  back-yard  badminton,  which  seems 
to  be  doing  a  great  deal  better  than  it  used  to. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  game  that  any  real  bad- 
minton player  takes  seriously. 

Team  sports  are  a  somewhat  different  story. 
With  the  notable  exception  of  softball,  which 
is  now  claimed  to  have  twenty  million  players 
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who  perform  for  125  million  spectators  each 
year,  team  sports  are  pretty  much  the  province 
of  school  and  college  boys  and  girls.  It  will 
not  surprise  anyone  to  know  that  of  the  school 
sports  basketball  has  grown  fastest.  While  the 
sale  of  baseballs  and  footballs  remained  pretty 
constant  between  1939  and  today,  the  sale  of 
basketballs  has  leaped  from  about  500.000  in 
1939  to  over  two  million. 

Fewer  people,  it  seems,  are  sitting  and  watch- 
ing other  people  play  games,  at  least  at  the 
places  where  they  are  played.  Part  of  this  drop 
in  gate  receipts  (except  at  race  tracks  where  the 
take  has  constantly  risen)  can  be  ascribed  to 
television;  part  of  it,  however,  may  be  simply 
that  people  would  rather  play  themselves  than 
watch  other  people.  In  any  case  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  attendance  at  professional  baseball 
games,  and  there  hasn't  been  a  million-dollar 
gate  at  a  boxing  match  since  1946.  Even  attend- 
ance at  college  basketball  games  fell  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  the 
four  years  after  1950,  and  hockey  dropped  about 
20  per  cent. 

But  on  the  whole  the  interest  in  sports  is 
soaring.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  put  it  not 
long  ago:  "Americans  are  on  the  greatest  sports 
binge  in  history." 

I  have  hinted  at  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  this, 
but  there  are  others.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
more  people  have  more  time  and  more  money 
for  sport  than  they  ever  had  before.  Long  week- 
ends, vacations  with  pay,  more  holidays,  shorter 
hours  of  work  have  greatly  increased  the  time 
available  to  working  men  and  women.  A  longer 
life  span  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  multiplied 
fourfold  the  number  of  people  sixty-five  years 
or  more  old  and  has  doubled  their  percentage 
in  the  total  population.  Retirement  and  pen- 
sion plans  have  thrown  many  of  them  on  the 
leisure  market.  Take  a  drive  across  the  bridge 
from  Sarasota  to  Siesta  Key  on  the  Florida  Gulf 
Coast,  and  if  a  fish  hook  doesn't  put  out  an  eye, 
you'll  see  what  some  of  the  older  generation  are 
doing  with  their  spare  time.  A  great  many 
who  aren't  on  the  bridge  are  playing  softball. 

Prosperity,  of  course,  has  been  an  important 
impetus  to  sports.  The  present  high  income  is 
spread  widely  among  more  people  than  ever 
before.  This  means  not  only  that  more  people 
can  afford  to  participate  (and  equipment  can 
be  expensive),  but  it  also  means  more  cars  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  to  get  to  places  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  ski  and  sail.  It  means,  too, 
that  many  sports  are  a  great  deal  more  demo- 
cratic than  they  used  to  be.   If  you  can  tell  a 
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machinist  Erom  a  vice  president  on  a  golf  course 
or  fishing  pier,  you  have  sharper  eyes  than  i. 

Hut  long  before  prosperity  came  along,  facil- 
ities for  sports  and  recreation  started  to  expand. 
In  the  forty  years  between  1910  and  1950  the 
number  of  municipal  playgrounds  increased 
twelvefold,  so  that  in  1950  sixteen  hundred 
cities  reported  fifteen  thousand  playgrounds  used 
bv  about  five  hundred  million  people  a  year. 
Add  to  this  the  recreational  facilities  that  have 
been  provided  by  many  corporations  for  their 
employees  .  .  .  basketball  courts,  bowling  alleys, 
ball  fields,  and  such,  and  you  begin  to  get  a 
hint  of  the  amount  of  real  estate  and  building 
devoted  to  exercise. 

Sports,  indeed,  have  become  one  of  America's 
major  industries,  elaborately  promoted  and 
highly  profitable  for  all  sorts  of  people.  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana and  other  states  that  have  attracted  skiers 
have  converted  a  sport  that  has  only  recently 
caught  the  public  imagination  into  a  major 
economic  bonanza.  Hotels,  restaurants,  motels, 
filling  stations,  ski  tows,  and  stores  of  every  kind 
profit  when  the  ski-minded  head  for  the  hills. 

The  same  kind  of  thing  is  true  wherever 
fishermen  search  for  streams  and  lakes  or  skin 
divers  and  water-skiers  find  warm  waters.  Tele- 
vision programs  devoted  to  bowling  and  water- 
skiing  have  unquestionably  made  many  viewers 
into  avid  participants.  Even  tennis  has  got  it- 
self on  the  air  in  an  attempt  to  increase  interest 
in  the  game.  Improved  equipment  has  also 
helped  expand  the  recreational  industries.  Con- 
sider what  has  happened  to  that  erstwhile  arm- 
breaker  and  becalmer,  the  outboard  motor.  It 
has  become  an  efficient  machine  that  has  done 
much  to  change  the  nature  and  extent  of  fishing 
as  a  sport  in  which  not  only  men  but  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  participate. 

If  sports  in  America  are  going  to  continue  to 
grow  they  have  to  be  provided  for.  This  means 
more  space  for  parks  in  cities  and  in  our  rapidly 
growing  suburbs,  which  swallow  real  estate  at 
a  truly  alarming  rate.  It  means  care  and  pro- 
tection of  National  Parks,  the  improvement  oi 
inland  waterways  and  harbor  facilities  for  thou- 
sands of  small-boat  owners.  It  means  road  im- 
provement to  c  arry  an  increasing  traffic  of  sports- 
men to  their  quarries,  and  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  recreational  facilities  by  still  more  indus- 
trial organizations.  Time  (that  is,  leisure  time) 
will  tell.  Using  leisure  in  such  a  way  that  it 
creates  health  and  vigor  is  an  increasing,  not  an 
abating,  concern.  The  Revolution  in  Sports  is 
to  many  people  a  revolution  in  pleasure.— F.S.B. 
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BLACKBALL 

BEING  on  a  number  of  refined  mailing  lists 
—like  the  former  subscribers  to  the  Harvard 
Business  Review,  Soviet  Russia  Today,  and  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  Times— I  have  been  invited  to 
become  a  charter  member  of  the  Esquire  Club. 
This  is  a  "highly  selective,  international  credit 
and  courtesy  club,  designed  to  offer  its  user 
members  an  exclusive,  all-in-one  service  that  will 
introduce  them  to  the  world's  most  select  facili- 
ties. .  .  ."  For  the  nominal  sum  of  five  bucks  a 
year  (you  non-charter  members  will  have  to  pay 
six)  I  am  offered  a  handy-dandy,  no-questions- 
asked  charge  account  at  a  sizable  number  of 
business-lunch-type  restaurants,  liquor  shops, 
candy  emporiums,  dance  studios,  air  taxis,  and 
an  optical  store  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  sells  tele- 
scopes. I  am  also  to  get  the  Club  Directory, 
which  lists  the  names  of  the  managers  or  maitres 
d' hotel  to  whom  I  should  identify  myself.  "It's 
just  like  being  a  personal  friend,"  they  tell  me, 
"of  every  important  maitre  de  in  the  country." 


Maitre  de,  indeed.  Clearly  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  reveal— prematurely,  but  that's  a 
chance  we'll  have  to  take— some  of  our  plans  lor 
the  Harper  Club.  Send  no  money.  This  organ- 
ization is  so  democratic  we  extend  equal  privi- 
leges to  members  and  non-members  alike.  11. 
after  careful  scrutiny  by  our  credentials  com- 
mittee, you  are  found  not  to  be  a  member,  we 
will  send  you  a  series  of  attractive  invitations  to 
become  one.  Our  aim  is  to  get  everybody  in  the 
country  on  an  expense  account.  After  negotia- 
tions are  completed  (just  a  few  details  to  iron 
out),  you  will  be  offered  unlimited  credit  for 
purchases  in  cat  load  lots  or  larger  from  DeBeers 
Consolidated,  Aramco,  and  U.  S.  Steel.  Mean- 
while—just a  lew  technicalities  remain— you  will 
be  fully  privileged  to  continue  normal  cash 
purchases  al  all  Howard  Johnson's,  newsstands 
of  the  Independent  Distributors,  Inc.,  popcorn 
vendors  in  R.-K  O  theaters,  and  a  pinball  parlo] 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  (ailed  Harry's 
Arcade  and  Spa.  The  name  ol  the  proprietor  is 
Harry. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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Sir  Winston  Early  and  Late  . 

Harems  and 


IT  I  S  a  thin  publishing  season  that  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  appearance  of  at  least  one  book 
by  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  but  when  two  of  his 
books  come  out  in  the  same  month  we  are  in  a 
state  of  plenty  bordering  on  plethora.  To  be 
sure,  one  of  the  books— Churchill's  only  novel, 
Savrola:  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution  in  Laurania 
(Random  House,  $3.50)— is  not  precisely  new, 
since  it  first  appeared  in  1897,  when  Churchill 
was  twenty-three  years  old;  but  it  has  long  been 
unavailable  and  will  be  new  to  all  except  spe- 
cialists in  Churchilliana. 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LEADER 
AS  A   YOUNG  MAN 

B  Y  this  time  the  interesting  thing  about  Savrola 
is  not  how  good  or  bad  a  novel  it  is  but  sim- 
ply the  fact  that  Churchill  wrote  it,  and  those 
who  turn  to  the  book  for  revelations  of  the 
author  will  not  be  disappointed.  Obviously  the 
whole  story  is  a  kind  of  dream  of  destiny.  Such 
dreams  probably  come  to  most  young  men,  but 
few  have  the  skill  or  patience  or  effrontery  to 
write  them  down,  and  even  fewer  have  whatever 
is  required  to  make  them  come  true.  The  young 
Churchill's  dream  erred  in  being  skimpier  than 
the  reality  that  awaited  him. 

Whether  by  prophetic  power  or  good  luck, 
Churchill  chose  the  right  subject  for  a  political 
novel  to  usher  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  myth- 
ical Laurania  a  dictator  has  seized  unconstitu- 
tional powers:  there  arises  against  him  one 
Savrola,  the  leader  of  the  democratic  forces, 
whose  fate  it  is  to  defend  the  ancient  liberties 
and  institutions  of  his  country  against  the 
usurper,  at  the  same  time  that  he  fights  off  the 
Communists  at  his  rear.  Savrola  triumphs;  but, 
contrary  to  all  the  expectations  of  political  ro- 
mance, he  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  lead 
his  country  in  time  of  peace  because  of  a  lack  of 
steadfastness  in  his  own  followers.  In  a  brief  epi- 
logue Churchill  reveals  that  Savrola  later  re- 
turned to  power. 
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Other  Points  of  Interest 


The  similarity  to  Churchill's  own  career  is  ar- 
resting, but  the  novel  can  easily  be  made  to 
sound  more  prophetic  than  it  really  is.  Though 
Churchill  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the  political 
forces  that  were  to  dominate  the  future,  and 
though  he  accurately  sketched  what  his  own  role 
among  those  forces  was  to  be,  he  pretty  largely 
failed  to  imagine  the  future's  political  atmos- 
phere. The  worst  offense  of  the  imaginary  dic- 
tator is  that  he  has  deprived  some  citizens  of  the 
franchise.  At  one  point  he  objects  that  a  man 
cannot  be  arrested  because  the  man  has  "broken 
no  law."  That  is  still  some  light-years  away  from 
modern  dictatorship. 

Except  for  Savrola  the  characterization  is  prim- 
itive; Savrola  himself  is  clearly  a  composite  por- 
trait of  the  man  young  Churchill  was  and  the 
man  he  hoped  to  be.  In  his  effect  on  others  Sav- 
rola is  the  man  of  destiny:  "His  words  conveyed 
an  impression  of  dauntless  resolution";  "no  dec- 
orations, no  orders,  no  star  relieved  the  plain 
evening  dress  he  wore,  .  .  .  but,  like  the  Iron 
Duke  in  Paris,  he  looked  the  leader  of  them  all, 
calm,  confident,  composed."  But  these  overpow- 
eringly  simple  effects  require  extensive  prepara- 
tion behind  the  scenes:  the  "impromptu  feats  of 
oratory  existed  in  the-minds  of  listeners;  the  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  are  hothouse  plants." 

And  when  Savrola  retires  to  his  study  to  pre- 
pare his  effects  he  is  beset  by  doubts  about  where 
all  this  dauntless  resolution  is  taking  him.  On 
his  bookshelves  "the  Origi?i  of  Species  rested  by 
the  side  of  a  black-letter  Bible,"  but  (perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  Bible's  uncongenial  type  face)  he 
seems  to  have  given  most  of  his  attention  to  Dar- 
win. He  feels  borne  down  by  the  "slow,  steady 
march  of  evolution,  merciless,  inexorable";  how- 
ever "vehement,  high,  and  daring"  the  cast  of 
his  mind,  he  feels  the  lack  of  religious  certainty 
and  the  inconclusiveness  of  all  human  action  in 
a  universe  destined  for  unrecorded  extinction. 
What  is  the  object  of  his  labor?  "A  people's 
good?  That,  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself, 
was  rather  the  direction  than  the  cause  of  his 
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efforts.  Ambition  was  the  motive  force,  and  he 
was  powerless  to  resist  it." 

Yet  if  Darwin  teaches  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, Savrola  will  be  fit,  and  he  works  out  a  phil- 
osophy of  fitness  applicable  to  men  and  nations. 
"Fitness"  includes  both  moral  and  physical  qual- 
ities; the  way  to  achieve  it  is  to  go  after  it. 
"Would  you  rise  in  the  world?  You  must  work 
while  others  amuse  themselves.  Are  you  desirous 
of  a  reputation  for  courage?  You  must  risk  your 
life.  Would  you  be  strong  morally  and  physi- 
cally? You  must  resist  temptations."  Presum- 
ably the  way  to  achieve  dauntless  resolution  is  to 
be  dauntlessly  resolute. 

Besides  ambition  and  fitness,  Savrola  makes 
much  of  another  characteristic  he  has  that  goes 
far  toward  reconciling  him  to  the  uncertainties 
of  life— a  tremendous  curiosity,  a  gift  for  finding 
the  world  endlessly  interesting.  But  actually  it 
would  be  possible  to  compile  a  fairly  long  list  of 
things  that  do  not  interest  him.  He  shows  no 
concern  with  economic  problems,  for  instance; 
it  may  be  significant  that  the  only  character  in 
the  novel  who  understands  public  finance  not 
only  is  a  craven  turncoat  but  also  dyes  his  hair. 
Savrola  loves  political  maneuver,  war,  polo,  a 
beautiful  woman,  writing  and  delivering  speeches 
and  shining  in  public  generally,  running  things. 

PORTRAIT  OF  YOUNG  BRITAIN 
BY  AN  OLD  LEADER 

THE  features  of  the  young  man  who  wrote 
Savrola  can  still  be  traced  in  the  author  of 
The  Birth  of  Britain,  the  other  book  by  Church- 
ill recently  published  (Dodd,  Mead,  S6).  This, 
the  first  volume  in  a  projected  four-volume  His- 
tory of  the  English-Speaking  Peoples,  is  in  a 
sense  not  altogether  new  either,  since  Churchill 
first  wrote  it,  in  briefer  form,  in  the  late  'thirties. 
But  other  duties  caused  him  to  put  it  aside  un- 
published, and  it  now  appears  in  a  revised  and 
expanded  version  of  the  original  manuscript. 

Fortunately  certain  passages  (marked  by  foot- 
notes) have  been  allowed  to  stand  as  originally 
written,  including  a  fine  imaginative  rendering 
of  how  a  Britisher  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  era 
would  have  felt  had  he  returned  to  Britain  in 
1939: 

He  would  have  the  same  sense  of  belonging 
to  a  society  which  was  threatened,  and  to  an 
imperial  rule  which  had  passed  its  prime.  He 
would  have  the  same  gathering  fears  of  some 
sudden  onslaught  by  barbarian  forces  armed 
with  equal  weapons  to  those  of  the  local  le- 
gions and  auxiliaries.  He  would  still  fear  the 
people  across  the  North  Sea,  and  still  be  taught 
that  his  frontiers  were  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  excellence  of  the  writing  is  typical,  and  so 
is  the  sense  of  the  unity  of  history.  Churchill 
the  historian  is  not  given  to  charting  changes  in 
"the  climate  of  opinion."  He  does  not  believe 


that  all  ages  are  alike  in  fortune  or  in  other  re- 
spects, but  he  does  believe  in  the  essential  same- 
ness of  the  problems  men  have  faced  in  every 
age.  What  happens  in  history  is  the  slow  accre- 
tion of  a  body  of  law  and  custom  which  makes  a 
framework  for  the  life  of  society.  There  is  noth- 
ing inevitable,  nothing  providential,  about  this 
accretion;  it  is  the  work  of  human  hands.  Hence 
the  importance  of  leaders.  Leaders— if  they  are 
good— observe,  defend,  and  develop  existing  law 
and  custom;  if  they  are  bad,  they  ignore  or  de- 
stroy or  pervert  them. 

Churchill  does  not  completely  disregard  other 
forces  that  go  into  the  shaping  of  institutions- 
economics,  religion,  plagues,  technology,  class 
structure,  and  so  on— but  he  characteristically 
looks  at  such  forces  as  they  enabled  a  ruler  to 
do  something  or  prevented  him  from  doing 
something  else. 

This  version  of  English  history  does  not  differ 
very  much  from  what  most  of  us  learned  in 
school.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  major  in- 
novation of  Churchill's  work— combining  the 
historical  experience  of  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples  in  one  great  story— does  not  affect  the 
first  volume,  because  the  expansion  of  the  Eng- 
lish beyond  their  own  island  had  not  yet  begun 
when  it  ends.  In  fact,  since  Churchill  writes 
far  more  of  leaders  than  of  "peoples,"  and  since 
the  rulers  of  Britain  during  much  of  the  period 
he  covers  spoke  not  English  but  Latin  or  Danish 
or  Norman-French,  the  general  title  is  fairly 
inappropriate  for  the  first  installment. 

Churchill  disavows  any  intention  of  compet- 
ing with  professional  historians.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  only  one  of  their  number  could 
say.  Certainly  he  has  dispensed  with  their  appa- 
ratus—the book  is  innocent  of  bibliography  and 
goes  on  for  as  much  as  a  hundred  pages  at  a 
time  without  a  footnote— but  there  is  evidence 
that  he  has  used  their  assistance  to  good  effect. 
Churchill  parts  company  with  the  scholars  on 
principle  when  they  threaten  to  take  the  romance 
out  of  history.  He  grandly  settles  debates  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Arthurian  legend  with  the 
judgment,  "It  is  all  true,  or  it  ought  to  be;  and 
more  and  better  besides."  When  he  gets  to  the 
story  of  Henry  II's  love  for  the  Fair  Rosamund 
he  announces,  "Tiresome  investigators  have  un- 
dermined this  excellent  tale,  but  it  certainly 
should  find  its  place  in  any  history  worthy  of 
the  name." 

The  chief  distinction  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
writing.  The  vocabulary  is  old-fashioned  and 
gallant— in  battle  knights  are  not  killed  but 
slain;  John  does  not  double-cross  King  Richard 
but  foully  wrongs  him;  looking  back  across  the 
centuries  to  the  Saxon  invasions  Churchill  can 
"cherish  the  hope"  that  "somewhere  a  maiden's 
cry  for  pity,  the  appeal  of  beauty  in  distress" 
created  "some  bonds  between  victor  and  van- 
quished." The  wit  is  delightful— Henry  VI  had 
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no  child  and  "the  repute  in  which  he 
stood  made  it  seem  unlikely  that  he 
would  ever  have  any";  when  War- 
wick and  Margaret  took  an  oath  at 
Angers,  they  took  it  on  a  Eragment  of 
the  True  Cross,  "which  luckily  was 
available";  of  attempts  to  clear  the 
name  of  Richard  [II* Churchill  *a\v 
"It  will  take  many  ingenious  hooks 
to  raise  this  issue  to  the  level  of  a 
controversy  " 

The  manner  is  of  course  highly 
rhetorical,  but  it  is  too  various  to 
produce  monotony.  It  can  he  ten- 
der, as  in  the  description  ol  the  last 
days  of  Edward  III;  it  can  be  evoca- 
tive, as  in  a  phrase  describing  rural 
Britain  at  a  time  "when  few  lights 
burned  after  sundown."  The  set 
pieces  of  the  book  are  the  charac- 
terizations of  successive  leaders. 
These  are  not  notable  for  their 
originality  or  subtlety,  but  no  one 
can  deny  their  rhetorical  grandeur. 
(A  Book-of-the-Month  selection.) 

A  NOTE  on  more  recent  relations 
between  English-speaking  peoples  is 
provided  by  an  unusual  book  called 
Cousins  and  Strangers,  edited  by 
S.  Gorley  Putt  (Harvard,  $3.50). 
This  is  a  collection  of  comments  on 
America  by  the  young  people  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Britain 
as  Commonwealth  Fund  Fellows  in 
the  years  1946-52. 

Cousins  and  Strangers  is  not  an 
official  report  or  a  group  of  official 
reports;  instead,  the  editor  has  taken 
snippets  (some  fairly  long  snippets 
to  be  sure,  but  many  of  only  a  sen- 
tence or  two)  and  arranged  them 
according  to  subject.  The  result  is 
a  conversation  in  many  voices  that 
is  not  only  lively  and  engaging  but 
on  some  subjects  distinctly  informa- 
tive. The  young  writers— there  are 
about  seventy  of  them— are  per- 
ceptive, unprejudiced,  and  extraor- 
dinarily well-informed,  and  the 
standard  of  their  Writing  is  high. 

MANNERS  MAKYTH  MAN 

SI  R  Harold  Nicolson  is  another 
of  the  Englishmen  who  have 
combined,  like  Churchill,  a  life  of 
political  service  with  the  writing 
of  history.  His  most  recent  book, 
Good  Behaviour  (Doubleday,  .84),  is 
not  his  most  serious  or  important, 
but  it  is  one  of  his  most  entertain- 
ing. It  is  an  informal  history  of  good 


"Dan  Sickles  comes  shooting,  conniving  and  orating  to 
life  in  rare  and  convincing  style  ...  I  think  the  ghost  of 
General  Sickles  must  be  alternately  brandishing  his  fist 
in  Mr.  Swanberg's  face,  and  offering  to  buy  him  a 
whiskev  sling." 

—  MacKinlay  Kantor,  author  of  ANDERSONVILLE 

Daniel  Edgar  Sickles: 

•  The  general  who  won  (or  almost  lost) 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg 

•  A  Tammany  politician  so  involved  with 
women  he  worried  even  Tammany 

•  A  diplomat  who  insulted  Queen  Victoria 

•  A  killer  who  shot  the  son  of 
Francis  Scott  Key 

•  The  ambassador  to  Spain  who  had  an 
affair  with  the  deposed  Queen 

•  The  genius  who  smashed 
Jay  Gould's  railroad  conspiracy 


THE  INCREDIBLE 

by  W.  A.  Swanberg 

With  24  pages  of  pictures  $6.00 


"Almost  unbelievable 

...  a  dynamic, 
unforgettable  man." 
-N.  Y.  Times  Book  Review 

GIDEON 
GOES  TO 
WAR 

by  Leonard 
Mosley 

A  biography  of  ORDE  c. 
wingate,  the  amazing 
British  general  and 
religious  zealot  who 
fought  in  Burma,  put 
Haile  Selassie  back  on 
his  throne,  and  taught 
the  Israelis  how  to 
fight.  "A  modern  hero, 
Old  Testament  style." 

—  Xewsweek 
Illustrated  $3.50 


Explaining  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  equation 

LIFE, 

THE  GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

by  Jean  Rostand 
and  Paul  Bodin 

Two  eminent  scientists  dis- 
cuss together  many  of  the 
little  known  facts  and  theories 
about  man's  life  on  earth. 
Here    are    questions  and 
answers  in  provocative 
W     a    scientific  and  philosoph- 
A   ical  areas  of  life,  hered- 
I  ity,  sex,  and  the  future 
W  W  of  mankind.  $3.50 

If  " 
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By  the  author  of  spqr,  hotel  talleyrand  arid  excelsior! 


WITH  BOTH  EYES  OPEN 

Mr.  Bonner's  new  novel  is  a  love  story,  a  shooting 
story,  and  a  mystery.  A  bereaved  American  who  goes 
grouse  shooting  in  Scotland  to  forget  his  dead  wife 
becomes  game  himself  in  the  sights  of  a  beautiful 
woman  who  has  lost  two  husbands  by  suspicious  and 
untimely  deaths.  As  the  story  ranges  from  London 
to  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  the  reader  is  kept 
in  taut  suspense:  Is  the  American  entering  on  a 
romance  that  is  perilous  for  him,  or  does  he  actually 
have  both  eyes  open? 


By  the  author  of  the  ramayana  and  the  prevalence  of  witches 

Aubrey  Menen 

THE  ABODE  OF  LOVE 

or  Life  in  an  English  Harem 

The  wickedly  funny  saga  of  a  mid-Victorian  clergy- 
man who  conceived  and  executed  a  strictly  non- 
Victorian  design  for  living.  Based  on  true  records, 
this  is  the  outlandish  story  of  a  penniless  curate  who 
parlayed  his  irresistible  attractiveness  to  women  into 
a  luxurious  multi-wived  menage  on  the  southern  coast 
of  England.  $3.50 


Dorothy  Salisbury 
Davis 

MEN  OF  NO 

PROPERTY 

"A  major  historical 
novel  ...  A  panorama 
of  New  York  at  war 
with  itself  during  the 
decade  and  a  half  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War." 
—  Chicago  Tribune 
$3.95 

Richard  Hagopian 

WINE  FOR 

THE  LIVING 

A  tender  and  moving 
drama  of  an  Armenian 
boy  who  grows  up  in  a 
little  town  near  Boston. 
By  the  author  of  FAR- 
AWAY THE  SPRING. 

.$3.95 

Robert  Carse 

GREAT 

CIRCLE 

A  novel  of  the  end  of 
the  whaling  era.  "Lusty 
and  vigorous  .  .  .  The 
author  knows  the  sea 
and  whaling  intimate- 
ly.", —  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  t!nok  Reel*  W 
$3.50 

Borden  Deal 

WALK  THROUGH 

THE  VALLEY 

"An  excellent  first  novel 
...  a  strong,  dramatic 
story  of  man's  humani- 
ties and  inhumanities  in 
a  feudally  ruled  South- 
ern community." 

—  CHARLES  POORE, 

N.  Y.  Times  $3.50 

Maurice  Druon 

THE  FILM 

OF  MEMORY 

An  elegantly  written, 
haunting  novel  —  set  in 
modern  Rome  —  about 
the  last  days  of  a  once 
great  courtesan  and  the 
first  days  of  a  rising 
young  cinema  star. 

$3.00 


At,  all  bookstores 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Publishers  of  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY  and  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
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Has  someone  recently  been 
rude  to  you?  Are  you  sulking, 
seething  or  planning  retaliation? 
Pause  for  a  moment  and  consider 
what  Sir  Harold  Xicolson  has  to 
say  on  the  subject: 

"Unconscious  rudeness  must  al- 
ways be  forgiven,  since  it  may 
proceed  from  shyness,  lack  of 
practice  in  the  social  graces, 
panic,  absent-mindedness,  impa- 
tience, astigmatism,  a  bad  stam- 
mer, hunger,  acute  illness,  love,  a 
secret  sorrow,  deafness  or  just 
ordinary  fear." 

There,  don't  you  feel  better 
already? 

And  has  someone  lost  his  tem- 
per in  front  of  you?  Writes  Sir 
Harold :  "Few  things  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  who  loses  his  temper:  we 
should  be  grateful  to  such  people 
for  providing  us  with  moments  of 
often  unsullied  delight." 

Were  you  caught  by  a  bore  the 
other  evening?  Listen  again: 

"The  bore  is  invariably  a  nice 
man.  Were  he  not  kind,  and  vir- 
tuous, and  honorable,  we  should 
not  experience,  as  we  do,  both  ir- 
ritation at  his  insistence  and  re- 
morse at  our  own  unkindness.  He 
leaves  us,  when  he  does  leave  us, 
feeling,  not  angry  only,  but 
ashamed." 

These  reflections  are  to  be 
found  in  a  new  book,  "Good  Be- 
haviour," which  is  not  a  handbook 
of  manners,  but  an  urbane  and 
witty  comment  on  twelve  main 
types  of  civility,  from  ancient 
China  to  modern  Europe. 

I  recommend  that  you  read  it; 
I  promise  you  that  you  will  not 
soon  again  be  rude,  or  angry,  or, 
at  least  while  discussing  this 
book,  a  bore. 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE 

"Good  Behaviour"  ($4.00),  by  Sir  Har- 
old Nicolson,  is  published  by  Doubleday 
&  Company,  well  mannered  publishers 
with  offices  at  575  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  your  own  bookseller  or  at  any  of 
the  30  Doubleday  Book  Shops,  all  of 
which  are  staffed  with  polite  and  unob- 
trusively courteous  clerks  who  are  eager 
and  ready  to  supply  you  with  the  best 
in  current  books  and  records. 


manners— or,  as  Nicolson  says,  "cer- 
tain types  of  civility"— from  ancient 
Greece  and  China  to  the  present. 

The  author  has  selected  a  dozen 
different  types  which  at  one  time  or 
another  have  been  considered  the 
ideal  of  human  behavior  in  society, 
but  he  treats  his  twelve  types  loosely 
enough  to  accommodate  anything 
curious  or  striking  in  the  way  of 
manners  that  he  has  come  across  in 
a  lifetime  ot  reading  and  a  wide 
experience  as  traveler  and  diplomat. 
In  some  of  his  best  passages  Xicolson 
simply  lets  his  imagination  play 
with  some  aspect  of  past  manners 
usually  unnoticed.  What,  for  in- 
stance, was  it  like  to  be  middle-aged 
in  the  a^e  of  chivalry?  "The  knight 
who  had  outlived  the  period  of 
jousting  and  who  was  no  longer, 
even  in  his  own  eyes,  adapted  for 
the  service  of  love,  must  have  suf- 
fered from  atrocious  melancholia 
and  long  days  and  nights  of  sullen 
boredom.  He  could  not  read;  he 
could  not  write:  his  horses  and  his 
hounds  were  used  by  younger  men, 
nor  would  his  falcons  come  to  the 
fist  or  respond  to  his  bronchial  call. 
Solitary,  inert,  stupid,  his  eyes  red- 
dened by  the  smoke  in  the  great 
hall,  his  sole  relaxation  was  to  re- 
peat to  his  sons  and  their  squires 
the  story  of  that  distant  dawn  when 
he  stormed  the  Palace  of  Blacher- 
nae." 

Incidentally,  Xicolson  makes  his 
own  very  minor  contribution  to  the 
amity  of  English-speaking  peoples  by 
pretending  to  omit  any  account  of 
American  manners,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  too  many  American 
I  friends  to  permit  him  to  discuss 
I  their  behavior.  But  he  still  man- 
ages in  one  wav  or  another  to  make 
clear  what  he  thinks  of  our  "civil- 
ity." He  finds  much  in  it  to  admire, 
including,  of  all  things,  our  "excel- 
lent small  feet"':  but  he  deplores  the 
wa\  we  bring  up  children,  our  ex- 
cessive reverence  for  women,  and 
our  lack  of  interest  in  privacy. 

But  all  this  is  to  overemphasize 
lighthearted  asides.  Though  much 
of  Xicolson's  book  is  made  up  of 
trivia,  the  argument  is  not  trivial, 
i  Xicolson  is  genuinely  concerned  for 
i  certain  values  he  thinks  endangered 
by  contemporary  society.  He  wants 
us  to  realize  that  "civilization  is 
I  something  more  than  social  justice, 
something  more  than  security";  it 


is  also  "the  enhancement  of  pleasure, 
the  love  of  loveliness,  the  refinement 
of  relationships,  and  the  embellish- 1 
mem  of  life."    He  sees  in  an  age  of  J] 
conformity  not  only  a  threat  to  civil 
rights  but  a  threat  to  the  variety  and' 
grace  of  human  intercourse.  Good 
manners,  he  thinks,  are  the  gift  oft 
minorities  to  society,  and  unless  such; 
minorities  flourish  they  cannot  per-! 
form  their  civilizing  function. 


AMONG  THE  LADIES  I 

TO  THE  Westerner  no  moreji 
curious  set  of  manners  everl 
evolved  among  a  nation's  leaders! 
than  those  of  the  Manchu  emperonJ 
of  China.  Within  the  Imperial  Pali 
ace  of  the  Forbidden  Citv  (Peking a 
thev  carried  concubinage  to  a  point! 
that  makes  the  occasional  peccadil-l 
loes  of  the  English  monarchs  in! 
Churchill's  story  seem  like  the  fum-fl 
blings  of  a  schoolboy.  Etiquette  wa?| 
stultifyingly  elaborate.  Eunuchjl 
were  used  to  administer  the  affair} I 
of  the  palace  (no  male  but  the  eml 
peror  could  be  there  after  sundown)! 
and  thev  created  a  miasma  of  gossif  I 
and  intrigue  from  which  the  pruJ 
dent  imagination  can  only  with  ; 
draw. 

This  is  the  style  of  life,  in  it; 
twilight  years,  that  forms  the  back 
ground  of  Pearl  Buck's  new  novel 
Imperial  Woman  (John  Day,  S4.95) 
and  it  must  be  said  that  Mrs.  Bud 
makes  it  more  believable  than  oni 
would  have  supposed  it  could  fx 
made.  She  simply  proceeds  on  th< 
assumption  that  the  behavior  she  i 
describing  is  perfectly  natural  anc 
normal,  and  soon  the  reader  accept 
it  too. 

Imperial  Woman  is  a  fictionalizei 
biography  of  Tzu  Hsi.  the  last  Em 
press  of  China,  an  extraordinar 
woman  of  humble  birth  who  firs 
got  inside  the  Imperial  City  as 
concubine  and  ended  up  rulin 
China  for  about  forty  years.  (Sh 
died  in  1908.)  For  most  of  he 
career  she  was  violently  anti-West 
ern,  and  the  best  thing  about  Mr> 
Buck's  book,  apart  from  the  descrip 
tion  of  manners,  is  the  reconstrui 
tion  of  how  Western  imperialisn 
looked  to  an  oriental  ruler.  Th« 
Empress  could  not  understand  wh 
missionaries  and  warships  alway 
seemed  to  come  together.  She  couI< 
not  understand  the  intolerance 
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SOLDIER 

The  Memoirs  of  1| 

Matthew  K 
Ridgway 

As  told  to  HAROLD  H.  MARTIN 

A  vigorous,  forthright  nar- 
rative, packed  with  action, 
incident,  feeling  and  opin- 
ion: the  life-story  of  a 
dedicated  statesman-soldier 
who  speaks  his  mind  on  ex- 
plosive issues  as  fearlessly 
as  he  fights.  Foreword  by 
General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall.  With 
16  pages  of  photos.  $5.00 


Louis  Fischer 

THIS  IS  OUR  WORLD 

An  informed,  personal  view 
of  post-war  Europe  and  the 
Far  and  Middle  East.  "The 
best  current  book  in  the  field 
of  politics  ...  I  don't  think 
of  anyone  who  knows  the 
world  of  today  quite  so  well." 

— Bernardine  Kielty, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  $5.00 


Andre 
Maurois 


OLYMPIO 

The  Life  of  Victor  Hugo 

A  bigger  and  even  better 
biography  than  Lelia  —  the 
full-blooded  story  of  a  pas- 
sionate genius;  his  puritan 
childhood,  jealous  marriage, 
spectacular  love  affairs,  and 
his  stormy  career  as  poet, 
novelist  and  statesman.  With 
8  pages  of  pictures.  $5.95 
Coming  May  7. 


Santha 
Rama  Ran 

REMEMBER  THE  HOUSE 

From  the  Maharajah's  New 
Year's  Eve  party  to  the 
deeply  satisfying  close,  this 
first  novel  by  a  favorite  au- 
thor holds  you  fast  with  a 
love  story  that  takes  into 
account  many  different  kinds 
of  love.  $3.00 


Let  your 

bookseller 
show  you  these 
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John  | 
Mason  Brown 

THROUGH 
THESE  MEN 

Some  Aspects  of 
Our  Passing  History 

A  favorite  lecturer  and 
critic,  famous  for  seeing 
things  his  own  way,  turns 
from  the  drama  of  the  stage 
to  the  larger  drama  of  pub- 
lic life  to  bring  us  portraits 
of  certain  Americans 
through  whom  we  gain  a 
fresh  insight  into  our  time. 

$4.00 


Youth 

The  Years  from 
Ten  to  Sixteen 

By  ARNOLD  GESELL,  m.d. 

FRANCES  L.  ILG,  m.d. 
LOUISE  BATES  AMES,  ph.d. 

The  long-awaited  new  book- 
by  the  authors  of  Infant 
and  Child  in  the  Culture 
of  Today  and  The  Child 
From  Five  to  Ten  is  based 
upon  first-hand  studies  of  a 
selected  group  of  normal 
adolescents.  $5.95 
Coming  May  9. 


Rockefeller,  Jr. 


A  Portrait 
By  RAYMOND  B. 
FOSDICK 

A  full-length  picture  of  a 
very  private  citizen  whose 
life  has  been  pitted  against 
subtle  adversities  —  and 
whose  millions  have  touched 
the  lives  of  most  Americans. 
With  16  pages  of  photo- 
graphs. $6.50 


Samuel  Lubell 


REVOLT  OF 
THE  MODERATES 

Will  it  be  an  Eisenhower 
landslide?  What  will  the 
Farm  Belt  do?  The  South? 
The  "independents"?  The 
only  political  analyst  who 
was  uniformly  right  in  '52 
and  '54  pinpoints  party 
strength  in  "political  writ- 
ing at  its  best." — Bernard 
Barvch.  $3.75 


ow  Available  —  The  Case  for 
i  excellent  defense  of  historical 


Modern  Man  by  Chai 
liberalism.  "—Harper's 


les  Frankel. 

Magazine. 


"A  brilliant  job  .  .  . 

$3.50 


Facts  you  need— 
opinions  you  respect- 

FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

AN  AMERICAN 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW 
Now  in  its  thirty-fourth  year 

A, 
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r- 


$0 
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.t  this  time,  when  the  United 
States  is  making  momentous  deci- 
sions in  foreign  policy,  more  and  more  Americans  are  turning  to 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  for  help  in  understanding  the  political,  social 
and  economic  currents  affecting  men's  thoughts  and  actions  all  over 
the  world. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  has  one  aim  only — to  provide  the  most  expert  opinion 
procurable  on  the  problems  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  stands  alone  in  its  field, 
without  rival  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  is  read  by  the  heads  of  governments,  foreign  ministers 
and  party  leaders,  by  businessmen  and  bankers,  by  professional  men  and  women, 
by  our  officials  in  Washington  and  in  posts  abroad;  it  is  used  in  the  -professor's 
study,  in  the  classrooms  of  universities  and  in  libraries;  it  is  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers, and  referred  to  in  scholarly  journals  and  debates  in  Congress. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  commands  this  following  and  awakens  this  interest  because 
of  its  unvarying  standard  of  reliability  and  authority,  and  because  its  editorial 
direction  gives  it  sound  historical  perspective  in  combination  with  the  most  timely 
interest. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  will  provide  you  with  facts  which  you  want  and  opinions 
which  you  respect.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  see  for  yourself  why  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  wrote  that  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  offers  "the  most  competent  and 
responsible  leadership  which  this  country  has  developed  in  the  foreign  held." 
Every  issue  as  big  as  a  book. 


in  the  current  issue 

FORCE  AND  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE 

NATO:   STILL  VITAL  FOR  PEACE 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  GERMAN  REUNIFICATION 

STABLE  INSTABILITY  IN  FRANCE 

THE  ROLE  OF  AMERICAN  BOOKS  ABROAD 

GOA  AND  THE  INDIAN  UNION:  THE  PORTUGUESE  VIEW 

INDIA'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
FALSE  ASSUMPTIONS  ABOUT  THE  JAPANESE  ECONOMY 
AMBIGUITIES  IN  GUATEMALA 
MOROCCO  PLANS  FOR  INDEPENDENCE 
SPORT  AS  A  SOVIET  TOOL 


Henry  A.  Kissinger 
General  J.  Law  ton  Collin> 
Fritz  Erler 
Andre  Siegfried 
Dan  Lacy 
Oliveira  Salazar 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandil 
Robert  Cutler 
Nubutane  Kiuchi 
John  Cillin  and  K.  H.  Silvert 
Ahmed  Balafrej 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 

Christians;  after  all,  China  was  used 
to  having  several  religions  existing 
side  by  side  in  peace;  why  should 
this  new  religion  be  so  exclusive? 
She  could  not  understand  the  lack  j 
of  breeding  in  Western  envoys;  they  > 
even  refused  to  prostrate  themselves; 
in  the  imperial  presence,  and  no 
well-bred   person   would   think  of 
doing  otherwise. 

All  this  is  well  done.  Mrs.  Buck 
is  a  little  less  successful  in  her  ef- 
fort to  take  the  known  facts  in  Tzul 
Hsi's  life  and  combine  them  in  a 
convincing    psychological    portrait,  ij 
Much  is  made  of  the  Empress'  sur- 
rendering her  own  happiness  to  her 
"destiny,"  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that,  like  Churchill's  Savrola,  she 
worked  pretty  hard  to  make  her! 
destiny  happen.    Mrs.  Buck  some-( 
what    sentimentalizes    Tzu  Hsi's, 
"loneliness"  too.    The  book  is  writ-i 
ten  in  the  moderately  Biblical  style 
that  Mrs.  Buck  has  done  so  much  toj 
convince  us  is  the  proper  language; 
for  a  novel  set  in  Asia.    (A  selection 
of  the  Literary  Guild.) 

FOR  those  who  prefer  their  tales 
of  harem  life  unburdened  by  his- 
tory there  is  Aubrey  Menen's  The 
Abode  of  Love  (Scribner,  S3. 50), 
Though  Menen  has  based  his  ac- 
count of  a  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
lish harem  on  historical  records,  it 
is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  he  has  not 
let  the  facts  interfere  very  seriously 
with  his  own  satirical  fancy 

The  chief  character  in  The  Abode 
of  Love  is  one  Henry  James  Prince, 
who  really  lived  and  who  in  his 
youth  so  far  mistook  a  hormonal 
excess  for  religious  zeal  that  he  be- 
came a  clergyman.  When  the  dis 
crepancy  between  his  nature  and; 
his  profession  became  alarmingly  ap 
parent,  Prince  ingeniously  founded 
a  new  religion  that  gave  him  ampl( 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  both 

The  main  tenet  of  Prince's  new 
religion  was  that  for  his  faithfu 
followers  sin  had  been  abolished 
and  with  it  the  heretofore  irksome 
distinction  between  spiritual  anc 
carnal  love.  Four  sisters  were  sc 
much  impressed  by  this  theological 
profundity  and  its  discoverer  thai 
they  turned  over  their  sizable  for- 
tune to  him,  and  soon  others  fol 
lowed.  With  the  money  he  collectec 
and  shrewdly  invested,  Prince  main 
tained  a  large  country  house  when 
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and  the  faithful  all  lived  to- 
tlni.  bound  to  one  another  spir- 
ally, and  since  the  distinction 
fcween  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal 

longer  existed  .  .  .  Menen's  ac- 
unt  of  the  menage  is  not  by  the 
ictest  standards  naughty,  but  it 
ikes  a  witty  attempt  to  seem  al- 
ivs  about  to  become  so. 
As  in  his  other  books,  Menen  in- 
rpolates  tales  in  his  main  story 
id  loses  no  opportunity  for  in- 
ternal satire.  His  success  varies, 
it  much  of  this  book  is  delightful, 
id  it  is  all  extremely  well  written. 

mind's  best  hope 

T  I S  a  considerable  jump  from 
an  English  harem  to  American 
ental  hospitals,  as  it  is  from  the 
ol  elegance  of  Menen's  language 

the  triphammer  journalese  of 
ike  Gorman's  Every  Other  Bed 
Vorld,  S  I).  But  the  jump  is  worth 
aking  because  of  the  importance 

Gorman's  subject  and  the  in- 
dent interest  of  much  that  he  has 
say. 

Gorman  is  a  highly  informed  1  av- 
ail who  has  devoted  the  last  ten 
:ars  to  improving  the  lot  of  the  I 
entally  ill.  In  Every  Other  Bed— 
ie  title  refers  to  the  proportion  of 
ppital  beds  occupied  by  mental 
itients— he  attempts  to  assess  what 
e  are  now  doing  for  these  patients 
id  to  show  how  we  can  do  better, 
ssentially  he  believes  that  our 
featest  opportunity  for  doing  better 
;s  in  a  greatly  expanded  program 
research  into  the  physical  basis 
mental  illness.  He  arguo  that 
is  there,  rather  than  in  theory, 
*at  such  progress  as  we  have  been 
)le  to  make  has  occurred.  For 
stance,  the  great  Krafft-Ebing 
fceorized  that  paresis  might  be 
fused  by  "dissipation  in  alcohol, 
fce  smoking  of  too  many  Virginia 
|gars,  excessive  love-making,  the 
(gors  of  making  a  living,  and 
tight,"  but  it  was  the  discovery  of 
je  physiological  cause  of  paresis  in 
(|e  spirochete  of  syphilis  that  emp- 
fed  institutions  of  paretics.  So  it 
ms  been  with  epilepsy  and  pellagrin 
llychosis. 

I  Obviously  nobody  knows  that  all  \ 
lental   illness  has  a  physiological 
hsis,    and    obviously    there    is  a 
(long  urge  in  most  of  us  to  deny 
■e  possibility,  because  we  like  to  I 


A  distinguished  private  history 
of  the  United  States 
becomes  public 

Many  years  ago,  the  great  historian  James  T.  Shotwell 
wrote  a  book  for  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  distin- 
guished audiences  that  any  author  has  ever  written  for. 

The  book  was  privately  distributed  in  Europe  to  such 
famous  men  and  women  as  Aristide  Briand,  Gilbert  Murray, 
Lord  Cecil  and  Madame  Curie.  They  were  Dr.  Shotwell's 
friends,  active  like  him  in  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  they  found  themselves  —  like  nearly  all  Europeans  a  few 
decades  ago  —  completely  puzzled  about  the  United  States,  a 
young  country  which  had  only  recently  become  a  great  power. 

For  this  small  group  of  busy  and  brilliant  Europeans  who 
wanted  to  be  informed  about  America,  Dr.  Shotwell,  eschew- 
ing textbook  apparatus,  wrote  a  unique  interpretative  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  he  has  revised  and  extended  the  story  through  the 
Geneva  meetings  of  1955.  His  book  has  few  dates,  battles,  or 
figures.  But  it  has  answers  to  the  searching  questions  both 
Europeans  and  Americans  are  asking  more  and  more  urgently 
—  questions  abouf  the  meaning  of  United  States  history  to 
the  future  of  the  world. 


The  adult  reader  who  wishes  to  deepen  his  understanding 
of  our  national  past  or  to  close  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  young  person  who  requires  a  lucid,  absorbing  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  are  masterfully  served  by 

James  T.  ShotwelPs 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  HISTORY 

$3.30  at  all  bookstores.  Simon  and  Schuster,  publishers 
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Gray  Fox 

By  BURKE  DAVIS 

Author  of  They  Called  Him  Stonewall 

Robert  E.  Lee's  military  miracles 
have  never  been  surpassed. 
Now,  a  famed  writer  and  historian 
separates  the  man  and  soldier  from 
the  shrouds  of  myth  which  have 
long  obscured  his  monumental  stat- 
ure—  and  the  great  man  appears 
even  greater.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  one  volume,  is  a  detailed  account 
of  Lee's  spectacular  Civil  War  ca- 
reer—  from  his  decision  to  defend 
Virginia  to  the  surrender  of  Appo- 
mattox —  painstakingly  recon- 
structed from  contemporary  letters, 
dispatches,  conversations.  21  photo- 
graphs, 7  pages  oj  maps.  6.00 

Adventure  mmmmmmm 

The  Mountains 
of  Pharaoh 

By  LEONARD  COTTRELL 

Through  the  ages  men  have  faced 
adventure  and  death  to  uncover 
the  secrets  of  the  Pyramids.  These 
are  their  stories  as  they  dug,  dyna- 
mited, robbed,  battered,  and  ex- 
cavated to  solve  one  of  the  world's 
most  fascinating  mysteries.  One  of 
the  most  entertaining  (and  schol- 
arly) books  of  its  kind,  by  a  famous 
British  archaeologist  and  writer. 
24  pages  oj  photos  and  diagrams. 

$5.00 

Entertainment 
Time  Was 

By  JOHN  SELBY 

Author  of  Starbuck,  Island  in  the  Corn,  etc. 
nphe  Tremont  name  was  something 
to  live  up  to  in  the  midwestern 
town.  Even  after  his  father  died 
"Junior"  could  never  forget  his 
duty;  it  was  all  there  in  the  will.  He 
married  the  right  girl.  He  did  the 
right  thing.  But  he  could  not  curb 
his  disturbing  feelings  for  his  warm, 
vivacious  sister-in-law.  A  magnifi- 
cent novel  of  the  early  i900's  —  of 
a  man  rebelling  in  an  era  of  security. 

$3.75 

Sporting  fun 
Treasure  Cruise 

and  Other  Crunch  and  Des  Stories 

By  PHILIP  WYLIE 

"^/Then  Crunch  and  Des  go  deep 
"sea  fishing — boatloads  of 
readers  go  along.  Fast,  funny,  salty 
—  they're  off  again  in  six  new  tales: 
Treasure  Cruise,  Danger  at  Coral  Key, 
Plane  Down —  Hurricane  Area,  The 
Affair  oj  the  Ardent  Amazon,  Smug- 
gler's Cove,  and  The  Man  Who  Loved 
a  Joke.  $3.75 

At  all  bookstores 

Jfl  RINEHART  &  CO.  N.Y.  1 6 
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think  that  our  personalities,  whether 
sick  or  healthy,  reflect  something 
more  than  chemical  adjustment.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  read  Gorman's 
thrilling  account  of  the  clinical  ex- 
perience with  the  new  drugs  (Res- 
perine,  Chlorpromazine,  and  others) 
without  becoming  convinced  that 
experimentation  with  these  drugs 
and  the  search  for  others  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  and  hopeful 
things  going  on  in  the  world  today. 
That  the  work  shotdd  be  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  funds  is  criminal. 

But  the  structure  of  political 
power  is  not  conducive  to  the  ade- 
quate financing  of  research.  Care 
of  the  mentally  ill  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  states,  and  the  state  gov- 
ernors are  the  officials  most  alerted 
to  the  problem,  because  they  are  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  seeing 
ever-larger  sections  of  their  budgets 
consumed  by  mental  hospitals.  But 
the  big  money  is  in  the  national 
treasury. 

A  vigorously  opinionated  man, 
Gorman  lashes  out  at  the  "granite 
power  of  professional  intransigence," 
at  psychiatrists  who  decline  to  take 
responsible  leadership  in  state  pro- 
grams for  mental  health,  at  popular 
uplifters  with  easy  solutions,  at  the 
waste  of  research  funds  on  trifling 
projects,  at  medical  schools  that 
treat  psychiatry  as  a  stepchild,  at 
mental-health  organizations  that  fail 
to  show  sufficient  zeal.  He  can't  be 
right  all  the  time,  but  in  support 
of  many  of  his  arguments  he  quotes 
extensively  from  men  of  unchal- 
lenged eminence  in  their  fields.  His 
book  is  certainly  worth  reading, 
though  the  prospective  reader  would 
be  well  advised  to  start  with  the 
second  section. 

A  G  O  O  D  book  to  read  along  with 
Gorman's  is  Geoffrey  Wagner's  new 
novel  about  mental  illness  and  its 
treatment,  The  Dispossessed  (Devin- 
Adair,  $3.50).  This  is  a  free-for-all 
attack  on  every  known  method  of 
treating  mental  illness  and  on  the 
semilegal  position  psychiatrists  oc- 
cupy in  our  society.  The  intel- 
lectual argument  of  the  book  is 
inconclusive  in  the  extreme,  but  it 
is  embedded  in  a  story  written  with 
such  passionate  conviction  and  so 
absorbing  in  its  own  right  that  the 
book  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 
To  summarize  the  story  would  be 


A  no-holds-barred  report 
on  Southeast  Asia 

...  by  a  brilliant  young  news- 
paperman who  was  sent  there  bv 
the  State  Department  to  prove 
to  the  Asians  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  democracy.  This  is  what 
he  saw  and  heard  ...  a  picture 
of  what  is  really  happening  in 
one  of  the  world's  powder-kegs. 

THE 

Pitiful  and 
the  Proud 

By  CARL  T.  ROWAX 

j»5.00.  RANDOM  HOUSE,  N.  Y./Wf. 


Massive  retaliation? 
...or  what??? 

This  timely  book  concerns  the  most 
important  decision  our  country 
faces  today— how  to  use  our  conven- 
tional arms  and  our  atomic  might, 
both  politically  and  militarily,  to 
maintain  our  own  security  and  keep 
world  peace.  Four  ranking  experts 
on  international  affairs  offer  a  real- 
istic analysis  of  the  fateful  choices 
before  us  —  and  of  the  courses  of 
action  open  to  the  communists. 

MILITARY  POLICY  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Contributors:  W.  W.  Kaufmann  (edi- 
tor), Roger  Hilsman,  Khus  Knorr,  and 
Gordon  A.  Craig.       288  pages.  $5.00 

At  your  bookstore, 
PRINCETON   UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


BY  JAMES 


HILTON 


H  R  H:  THE  STORY  OF  PHILIP,  DUKE 
OF  EDINBURGH.  The  distinguished  nov- 
elist brought  all  of  his  skill  and  grace  to 
the  writing  of  this  royal  profile,  which  he 
had  completed  before  his  untimely  death. 
Tracing  Philip's  life  from  his  family's 
escape  from  Greece  on  a  British  cruiser 
while  he  was  still  a  baby,  Mr.  Hilton  gives 
a  fascinating  account  of  Philip's  educa- 
tion-in-exile, his  years  as  a  naval  officer, 
his  world-famous  courtship  and  his  happy 
marriage  to  the  girl  who  became  Eliza- 
beth II.  Illustrated  with  photographs. 

$2.75 


BY  WILLIAM  L. 


SHIRER 


THE  CONSUL'S  WIFE.  Suspense  begins  to 
mount  on  the  very  first  page  of  this  re- 
markable novel,  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  in  Pawancore  whose  wife, 
without  his  knowledge,  is  irresistibly 
drawn  into  the  Nationalists'  plot  against 
the  British  Governor-General.  Mr.  Shirer 
writes  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his 
characters  and  unique  insight  into  their 
human,  as  well  as  political,  conflicts.  $3.50 


bv  h.  ,  BATES 

THE  SLEEPLESS  MOON.  Against  the 
placid  beauty  of  the  English  countryside 
the  author  of  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for 
France  unfolds  a  story  of  heightening 
emotional  tension  which  grows  out  of  the 
unconsummated  marriage  of  two  com- 
plex personalities  —  a  woman  of  twenty- 
four  and  a  man  of  forty.  $4.00 


BY  PETER  DEVRIES 

COMFORT  ME  WITH  APPLES.  The  wick- 
edly funny  novel  of  a  Connecticut  small 
town  scandal,  by  the  author  who  de- 
lighted America  with  his  witty  story,  The 
Tunnel  of  Love.  When  a  sophisticated 
young  man  tries  to  become  both  a  shirt- 
sleeve philosopher  and  local  Casanova 
at  the  same  time,  something  is  bound  to 
pop  —  and,  in  Comfort  Me  with  Apples, 
it  pops  hilariously  in  all  directions.  $3.50 
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Back  in  Pr/nt 
THE  LORD  PETER 
WIMSEY  NOVELS  by 

Dorothy  L 
Sayers 

WHOSE  BODY? 

"A  bathtub  murder  that  is  really 
a  puzzle  and  a  joy  ...  by  one  of 
the  greatest  mystery  story  writers 
of  this  century." 

—Los  Angeles  Times  $2.50 

CLOUDS  OF  WITNESS 

Lord  Peter  is  at  his  most  urbane 
and  efficient  when  his  own  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Denver,  stands  trial 
for  murder  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

$2.75 

The  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  novels  are 
being  re-issued  chronologically,  in 
handsome,  uniform  format. 

At  all  bookstores 
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Here's 
England 

By  RUTH  McKENNEY  and 
RICHARD  BRANSTEN 

"A  delightful  book,  witty  and 
instructive  ...  I  cordially  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  going,  those 
about  to  go,  and  those  who 
never  will  go  to  England." 

— A.  J.  Croxix 

"An  utterly  bewitching 
guide  book." 

— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
With  22  vjonderfully  appro- 
priate drawings  by  Osbert 
Lancaster.  Indexed.  Now 
Only  $2.95  at  all  bookstores 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

But  the  reporting  in  the  book  at 
least  deserves  the  ambiguous  word 
interesting.  There  is  too  much  of 
it.  and  it  is  organized  with  all  the 
logic  of  the  contents  of  a  lady's 
handbag,  but  almost  any  time 
Fischer  keeps  his  eye  on  the  object 
he  is  worth  reading. 


BOOKS 


in  brief 


m     KATIIERIXE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The  Malefactors,  by  Caroline  Gor- 
don. 

This  is  a  book  that  will,  I  think, 
reveal  more  on  the  second  or  third 
reading.  On  the  first  time  through, 
to  an  informed  and  intelligent 
Catholic  or  psychiatrist,  the  story  of 
people  who  have  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly sinned  against  life  will  prob- 
ably be  clearer  in  all  its  symbolism 
than  it  is  to  me.  I  understand  that 
the  Bucks  County  (Pennsylvania) 
intellectuals  who  play  at  farming  or 
writing  or  commute  to  their  jobs  in 
New  York  lead  in  this  novel  brittle 
and  essentially  unhappy  lives.  But 
the  narrative  plods  along,  heavy  with 
ruminative  discussions  and  flash- 
backs (some  of  them  brilliant),  stud- 
ded with  symbolism  that  would  do 
credit  alike  to  art  historians  and 
students  of  Freud.  But  thev  some- 
times slow  the  story  nearly  to  a 
standstill.  Yet  in  the  long  agonizing 
quest  of  Tom  Claiborne,  ex-South- 
erner, ex-editor,  and  poet,  for  some 
meaningful  interpretation  of  his  life 
and  dreams  there  is  much  passion 
and  some  humor.  And  there  is 
superb  recreation  of  Bohemian  life 
in  Paris  in  the  'twenties  and  "thirties 
among  young  artists  and  writers- 
many  homosexual— who  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  climate  of  Tom's 
thinking;  of  superficial  literary  life 
in  New  York  and  suburban  Bucks 
County;  and  of  the  tragedy  and  tin- 
sel that  was  the  residue.  And  the 
book  comes  to  a  dramatic,  if  not 
quite  convincing  climax.  One  has 
the  sense  of  a  book  that  will  give 
rewards  if  the  mind  keeps  reaching 
for  them,  but  never  much  delight. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  S3. 95 


A  great  writer's 
search  for  himself 

HENRY 
JAMES 

Autobiography 


■  Here,  in  one  of  the  great 
American  autobiographies,  Henry 
fames  offers  revealing  portraits  of  the 
members  of  his  wealthy,  eccentric  and 
famous  family,  of  his  friends,  and  of 
the  19th  Century  America  and  Europe 
in  which  he  lived.  But  most  impor- 
tantly James  writes  about  himself  — 
and  about  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
as  they  affect  the  development  of  his 
mind  and  his  art.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
contains  —  in  one  handsome  volume  — 
the  full  text  of  A  Small  Boy  and 
Others,  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother 
and  The  Middle  Years,  edited  with  an 
introduction  by  one  of  our  outstanding 
James  scholars,  F.  W.  Dupee.  Photo- 
graphs, index,  640  pages.  | 

$7.50  at  bookstores 
M    CRITERION  BOOKS,  INC. 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscript 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  t 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve. 
Dept.  B.  Franklin,  0 


SENSISM: 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Charles  Smit 
Reversing  Plato  and  Descartes,  the  author  formuUK 
a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  Atomic  age.  Two  vohnnt 
(approximately  1,700  pages).  $10. 
TRUTH  SEEKER  CO..  38  Park  Row,  New  York,  N 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

You  nam?  it — we  find  it !  Fast  service.  N'o  obligafi<», 
Send  us  your  wants! 

INTERNATIONAL  BOO  K  FINDERS 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills.  Call 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  ft* 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a  ftj 
iiaJier    It  tells  how  we  can  publish,  promote  and  diitrw 
ute  your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP.  It'«  tm 
Vantage  Preis,  120  W.  31  St..  New  York. 


MEMO  TO  WRITERS: 

For  time-tested.  honest  instruction  in  writing  techniQ* 
and  up-to-date  lists  tellica  where  to  sell  manuscript 
read  the  monthly  magazine.  THE  WHITER.  ?4  a  yr.  r* 
trial  i  mos.  sub.,  mail  this  ad  with  $1  to — 
THE  WRITER,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mos. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

[he  Miracle  of  Merriford,  by 
eginald  Arkell. 

The  author  of  Old  Herbaceous 
nd  the  stage  version  ol  1066  and 
II  That)  writes  now  of  an  old  vicar, 
young  housekeeper,  and  some 
merican  airmen  stationed  in  the 
icient  English  town  of  Merriford, 
let  the  war.  How  the  church  hells 
Opped  ringing— and  started  again 
is  the  climax  of  this  somewhat 
ercharming,  overdelightful  pas- 
ral  tale  of  hands-across-the-sea. 
it  yon  do  want  to  know  about 
ose  bells. 

Reynal,  $2.95 

>mfort  Me  with  Apples,  by  Peter 
:  Vries. 

Here  is  a  novel  so  full  ol  epigrams, 
ms.  and  devastating  use  of  the 
the  that  it  is  sometimes  very  hard 
see  the  plot  lor  De  Vries.  But  if 
e  main  thread  of  this  satire  on  life 
d  adulter)  in  the  small  town  of 
?ceiu\.  Connecticut,  gets  wound 
)  and  occasionally  hidden  by  the 
Rubber)  ol  words,  it  is  delightful 
d  witty  obfuscation.  Moreover  the 
nacy  is  both  wise  and  kind.  By  the 
thor  of  The  Tunnel  of  Love. 

Little,  Brown,  $.150 

over  Green,  by  Robert  Hen- 
ues. 

Mr.  Henriques'  novels  (No  Arms, 
Arm  our;  Too  Little  Love)  are 
arh  always  studies  in  counter- 
int.  This  one,  about  the  soldier 
I  career  ol  a  very  un-military  type, 
eh  is.  The  narrative,  revealing  a 
m\  inner  conflict  over  his  devoted 
ationship  to  his  dying  wife  and 
love  tor  his  extraordinarily  vital 
enigmatic  mistress,  races  along 
a  brisk  and  casual  level  that 
Seeds  its  own  intensity.  The  result- 
indecisions  and  despairs  are 
rked  out— or  not  worked  out— 
the  man's  soldiering  life  in  those 
ly  clays  of  the  war  w  hen  England's 
ather  was  never  lovelier  nor  her 
ure  more  uncertain.  Mr.  Hen- 
ues  is  at  his  best  when  writing 
the  English  countryside  on  the 
■  hand,  and  ol  men  at  war  on  the 
ter,  and  here  he  does  both.  Red 
-■r  green  is  the  Commando's  Hare 
al  for  "operation  concluded,  go- 
home,"  and  the  book  has  in  it  all 
:  built-up  tension  before  battle, 
:  sense  of  dependence  on  other 
man  beings,  and  the  post-action 


ANNOUNCING 

The  first  completely  new  liandbook  of 
English  Literature  in  over  20  years 

-and  the  first  ever  published 
specifically  for  American  readers! 


r 


1167  pages— 1,200,000  words— an  encyclo- 
pedic work  containing  over  14,000  entries, 
giving  the  pertinent  facts  about  English 
writers,  works  of  literature  (novels,  plays, 
poems, etc.),  and  characters  in  these  works. 


An  indispensable  guide  for  writers,  editors, 
speakers  and  all  those  who  must  check  lit- 
erary allusions;  a  wonderful  gift  for  the 
lasting  enjoyment  of  those  who  read  great 
literature  for  sheer  pleasure. 


THE  NEW  CENTURY  HANDBOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


Edited  by 
CLARENCE  L.  BARNHART 


$12.00  of  all  boolcsfcres 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  Inc. 


J 


HISTORY  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE! 

Zulus,  diamonds,  and 
Englishmen  out  in 
the  midday  sun  .  . . 


FOR  THE 


llktcibele 


AN  ENTERTAINMENT  IN 
AFRICAN  CONQUEST 

By  PETER  GIBBS 

The  remarkably  candid  and 
sprightly  portrait  of  an  in- 
credible era  when  colonies 
were  made  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Africa,  and  a  host  of 
fascinating  men  burned  out 
their  lives  in  a  country's 
seething  destiny.  $3.50  at  all 


bookstores 


VANGUARD 


New 

Completely  Revised 

THE  GREAT  13th  AND 
CENTENNIAL  EDITION 

There  are  three  necessary 
books  for  every  home  — 
the  Bible,  the  dictionary,  and 

BARTLETT'S 

FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 

1068  pages  of  Quotations 
Index  of  more  than  11 5,000  Entries 
At  all  bookstores  •  $10.00 

=  LITTLE,  BROWN  = 


tudy  at  liom. 
with  the 


UXIVE 


of  O 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  today  is  your 
continuing  education.  Inflation  can't  di- 
minish its  value;  a  depression  won't  de- 
stroy it.  And,  it  grows  by  itself  as  the 
years  add  maturity  to  your  fund  of 
knowledge. 

SHARE  THE  RESOURCES  of  the  University 
for  YOUR  life-long  investment  in  self- 
improvement  .  .  .  wherever  you  live.  Add 
to  your  professional  competence  .  .  . 
broaden  your  horizons  .  .  .  increase  your 
intellectual  skills. 

150  COURSES  for  adults,  in  Education, 
Psychology,  Philosophy,  Semantics,  Great 
Books,  World  Affairs,  Poetry,  American 
History,  Literature  and  other  fields. 
INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  .  .  .  earn 
academic  credit  .  .  .  begin  at  any  time. 

For  full  information,  write  for  the 
Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Home  Study  Dept. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Box  956,  Chicago  37,  III. 


Start  to 
speak 

SPANISH 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 


tn  only  7  days 


It's  a  fact,  the  new  Language  Phone  Method 
will  have  you  speaking  words,  phrases,  even 
entire  sentences  within  one  short  week!  With 
this  proven  method  you  learn  a  foreign  language 
just  as  you  would  a  popular  song.  This  way,  you 
listen  to  the  voice  of  your  language  professor  elec- 
trically transcribed  on  high-fidelity  unbreakable 
records.  At  the  same  time  you  see  the  words  he  is 
speaking  in  a  printed  supplementary  manual. 
What's  more,  you  learn  to  speak  correctly,  with 
exactly  the  right  inflections — true  Parisian  French, 
true  Heidelberg  German,  etc. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

Mail  coupon  below  for  the  free  booklet  that  tells 
you  all  about  the  new  Language  Phone  Method. 

(—  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  1 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Dept.  H-24 
153  East  24th  St..  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  about  the 
quick,  easy  way  to  learn  (  )  Spanish, 
(  )  French,  (  )  German,  (  )  Italian, 
and  tell  me  how  I  may  obtain  a  complete 
Language  Phone  Kit  for  seven  days'  free 
trial. 


Name  

Address  

City  ,  Zone.  .  .  State. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

nerveless  weariness  and  calm.  A 
strange  book,  as  electric  as  its  title 
sounds.  Viking,  .$3.95 

NON-FICTION 

Walt    Disney's   Vanishing  Prairie, 

text  by  Louis  Bromfield. 

These  remarkable  animal  pictures 
fiom  the  Walt  Disney  movie  of  the 
same  name  can't  be  described.  They 
have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed:  the 
picture  sequence  of  the  birth  of  a 
baby  buffalo;  a  golden  mountain 
lion  in  a  prairie  field  of  yellow 
flowers;  a  brave  and  comic  little 
prairie  dog  standing  up  to  the  attack 
of  a  coyote;  and  so  many,  many 
more.  Mr.  Bromfield's  text  wisely 
doesn't  attempt  to  describe  specific 
pictures.  He  tells  in  brief  the  story 
of  the  prairie  from  the  time  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  his  own 
word  characterizations  of  animals 
are  fetching  too.  The  female  ducks, 
for  instance,  "are  like  the  cosiest 
and  prettiest  of  petite  bourgoise 
housewives  .  .  .  very  bustling  and 
gossipy,  good  mothers  and  house- 
keepers." And  the  grebe  "who  in 
appearance  resembles  an  aging 
beauty,  handsomely  bedecked  and 
overdressed,  who  still  persists  in 
coming  to  the  ball."  Or  "like  the 
Cockney,  the  prairie  dog  is  gregari- 
ous, humorous,  pugnacious,  witty, 
and  comic."  An  irresistible,  beauti- 
ful book,  for  all  ages. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  $10 

Lions,  Tigers,  and  Me,  by  Roman 
Proske. 

The  famous  "cat"  trainer,  Mr. 
Proske,  was  born  Herman  Roman 
Gustave  Proske  van  Walch,  and 
trained  his  first  lions  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  although  it  meant  being 
disowned  by  his  aristocratic  Viennese 
family.  After  reading  this  book  of  a 
dedicated  and  constantly  danger- 
ridden  lifetime  one  understands  that 
it  takes  his  kind  of  forsaking-all- 
others  love  for  animals  to  survive  in 
his  profession.  He  has  appeared  in 
all  the  great  circuses  here  and  in 
Europe  and  has  survived  serious 
maulings  and  attacks,  all  recounted 
here,  including  his  blood-spilling 
bout  with  the  beautiful  tigress, 
Judith.  Fred  Bradna,  the  famous 
ringmaster  of  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey,  has  called  him 
"the  greatest  wild  animal  trainer  in 


TOYNBEE  and  HISTORY 

edited  by  Ashley  Montagu,  416  pp.,  $5.00 

This  collection  of  essays  on  Toynbee's  "A  Study  ot 
History  the  first  such  to  appear  in  English,  has  been 
written  by  more  than  20  distinguished  historians,  phil. 
osophers  and  social  theorists.  Their  topics  range  from 
flh  ra"«v,ew  u°-f  Joynoee's  Systems  of  Civilization  to 
HicVnrtPeC'^C  KSub)^cts.  as  hls  Interpretation  of  Chinese' 
History  and  his  Analysis  of  Islam,  his  'Anti-Zionism' 
and  especially  his  View  on  Religion. 

There  are  also  three  essays  by  Toynbee,  defining  hh 
purposes  and  defending  his  theses  against  some  of  hi, 
critics. 

Contributing  Authors 


Arnold  Toynbee 
Tangye  Lean 
Pieter  Gey  I 

G.  J.  Renier 

H.  Mid, ell 

Sir  Ernest  Barker 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor 
Geoffrey  Barraclough 
Hugh  Trevor- Roper 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson 


W.  H.  Walsh  Gotthold  Weil 

Christopher  Dawson  0.  H.  K.  Spate 


Lewis  Mumford 
Rushton  Coulborn 
Pitirim  A.  Sorokin 
Hans  Morgenthau 
Walter  Kaufmann 
Frederick  E.  Robin 
Lawrence  Stone 


Abba  Eban 
Linus  Walker 
Jan  Romein 
Hans  Kohn 
Edward  Fiess 
George  Catlin 
W.  den  Boer 
Wayne  Altree 


EXTENDING  HORIZONS  BOOKS 

PORTER  SARGENT  PUBLISHER 
1 1  Beacon  St.  Boston  8,  Mass. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  aroHF^E  BOOKS 


piLf/i  J!°tf "  t3"  ,*ESWSfc  Al,°  Genealogies  and 
lEb!\y  am  Tfwn-  Hirtorlei.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
Pleted.    All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 

ni£KrJ£  °\  Wants-  No  ■*«W«on.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

,,7  w  AM£RLCAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street.  Dept.  H.  New  York  36.  N.  Y 

■TN.iJ.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


Best  Bool* 
Contest  m 


$1600  Cash  Awards  plus  40%  royalt< 

All  Types  of  manuscripts  invited.  For  Contei 
rules  and  details  of  famous  publishing  pla 
write  for  Brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,   130  w.  42nd  St.,  n.  y.  36 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  CONSIDERED 

A  publisher  with  standards  invites  your  at- 
tention. No  condescending,  misleading  prom- 
ises, no  high-pressure  sales  devices — such  as 
you  may  already  have  experienced.  Just 
honest,  selective  subsidy  publishing,  by  book 
people— which  is  rare  enough! 

Write  or  mail  your  manuscript  directly: 
THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 
Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 


(1)  Why  did  our  Lord  give  so  much  importer 
to  LOVE  in   Mat.   22;   36-40?  (a)  Do 
think  your  church  gives  more  importance  to 
teaching  than  to  another?  (b)  If  yes,  please 
tify  the  teaching. 

•  We  will  send  one  dollar  for  what  we  th 

is  the  best  short  answer.  Bach  month  we  will  «i 
a  different  winner.  Include  name,  address,  den* 
ination.  All  answers  will  be  treated  confident* 
and  none  returned. 


HIS  KINGDOM  COME.  Inc.,  Box  92,  Glen  Ridge.  N 


MAPS 


WE    OFFER  Ameri 
widest    range  of 
and  atlases  for  writ 
and  others.  Cultu 
travel,  foreign,  old. 
productions    of  antic 
maps,  etc.  Catalog. 
Map  &  Book  Store,  D< 
H-3,  Westport.  Conn 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every 
issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  ol 
a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks  foi 
effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.         New  York  16,  N.  Y 


DEMETRA  and 
he  headless  doll 

little  doll,  nilted  and  headless,  is  a 
fing  of  uonder  to  Demetra.  It  is  the 
my  toy  she's  ever  owned.  Denietra's  doll 
\  a  symbol,  a  symbol  of  the  bitter  pov- 

ty  which  grips  Greece  — torn  and 

ottered  by  tear  and  earthquake. 

le  only  "home"  Demetra  lias  ever  known 

a  large  warehouse  in  Athens  partitioned 
ith  ropes  and  rags  to  make  '■rooms''  for 
any  refugee  families.  Denietra's  father 

nnot  find  employment  in  poverty-stricken 
reece;  her  mother  has  even  sold  her  own 
inter  jacket  to  buy  milk  for  her  baby, 
lemetra's  parents  pray  that  someone. 

mewhere.  will  help  them  care  for  their 

tie  daughter. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  DEMETRA 

OU  can  help  Demetra  or  another  needy 
iby  through  the  Baby  Sponsorship  plan 
Save  The  Children  Federation.  For 

0  a  year,  just  $5  a  month.  SCF  will 
nd  "your"  baby,  food,  clothing,  warm 
dding  and  many  other  essential  items— 
your  name,  in  Greece.  Finland.  France, 
estern  Germany  or  Korea.  Full  informa- 
m  about  "your"'  baby  and  a  photograph 
11  be  sent  to  you.  You  may  correspond 
th  the  family  to  add  understanding  and 
rm  friendship  to  your  generous  gift, 
le  cost  of  an  SCF  Baby  Sponsorship  is 
small— the  good  is  so  great. 

SCF  NATIONAL  SPONSORS  (a  partial  list) 
Faith  Baldwin,  Mrs.  D^ight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Herbert  Hoover,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin, 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  Thomas  J.  Watson 


Founded  1932 

JAVE  THE  children  FEDERATION 

Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
'The  hope  of  tomorrow  is  the  child  of  today" 
would  like  to  sponsor  a  needy  baby  like  Demetra 

n  ..   (Greece,  Finland,  France, 

Veslern  Germany  or  Korea).  I  will  pay  $60  for  one 
-eor.  Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year  O,  $15 
or  the  1st  quarter  □,  $5  for  the  1st  month 
'lease  send  me  "my"  baby's  name,  story  and  picture. 

cannot  sponsor  a  baby,  but  I  would  like  to  help 
jy  enclosing  my  gift  of  $ 

MAME   _  

u 

ADDRESS   

'  ZITY 


STATE 


HA  12 


rontributions  are  deductible  for  Income  Tax  purposes  J 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

the  world."  Sixteen  pages  of  photo- 
graphs, pretty  special  in  their  own 
way.  A  fascinating  book  of  per- 
sistent courage  and  devotion. 

Holt,  $3.75 


FORECAST 

Big  News  in  Novels 

World  Publishing  Company  is 
printing  25,000  copies  of  Simone  cle 
Beauvoir's  new  novel,  The  Man- 
darins, which  they  will  publish  in 
May;  William  Saroyan's  The  Bounc- 
ing Ball  comes  from  Atlantic 
Monthly-  Little,  Brown  the  same 
month,  and  two  other  May  books  in- 
voke the  name  of  Rabelais  to  help 
describe  them.  One  is  Nelson  Al- 
gren's  (The  Man  with  (he  Golden 
Arm)  A  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side  com- 
ing from  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy 
on  May  21,  and  the  other,  never 
called  a  novel  straight  out.  but  "a 
Renaissance  spectacular."  "a  fiction 
in  three  volumes,"  and  an  "unre- 
strained masterpiece"— Tiffany  Thay- 
er's Mono  Lisa:  The  Prince  of 
Taran  to— will  come  from  Dial  on 
May  25.  The  Book-of-the-Month 
selection  for  June  is  a  novel  by 
Eugene  Burdick,  The  Ninth  Wave, 
to  be  published  by  Little,  Brown. 
Doubleday  has  two  big-name  novels 
listed  for  June:  The  Unquiet  Spirit. 
by  Marguerite  Steen,  author  of  The 
Sun  is  My  Undoing;  Pemmican,  by 
Vardis  Fisher  (from  the  publisher's 
description  1  think  we  could  su^ot 
Rabelais  here  too);  and  one  in  July, 
The  Afternoon  of  an  Autocrat,  by 
Norah  Lofts.  The  Book-ol-the- 
Month  choice  for  summer  is  William 
Brinkley's  Don't  Go  Near  the  Water 
(Random  House),  said  to  be  the  fun- 
niest novel  in  years. 

Regal  Marriages 

Two  women  who  married  Kint;s 
are  telling  their  personal  stories  in 
books  to  be  published  within  the 
next  few  months.  Doubleday  an- 
nounces For  Love  of  a  King  by 
Queen  Alexandra  of  Yugoslavia  to 
come  on  July  5,  and  the  David 
McKaj  Company  on  September  17 
will  publish  The  Heart  Has  Its  Rea- 
sons, the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  ol 
Windsor— "a  forthright,  fully-reveal- 
ing autobiography  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  enigmatic  women 
in  modern  history."  So  into  that 
hammock  with  royalty  or  Rabelais. 


SELLS  FIRST  ARTICLE 
TO  LOOK  MAGAZINE 
HALFWAY  THROUGH 
COURSE 

"1  wrote  an  article  in  answer  to 
one  that  appeared  in  Look  Maga- 
zine. The  article  drew  an  unusual 
.reader  response  and  mine  was 
chosen  as  the  best.  The  editor  ex- 
pressed interest  in  the  fact  I  was 
studying  the  N.I. A.  Course  and 
the  check  I  received  more  than 
paid  for  it." — Glenn  Dunlap, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 


Why  Can't 
You  Write? 

It's  much  simpler 
than  you  think! 


SO  many  people  with  the  -  germ"'  of  writing 
in  them  simply  can't  get  started.  They 
suffer  from  inertia.  Or  they  set  up  imaginary 
barriers  to  taking  the  first  step. 

Many  are  convinced  the  field  is  confined  to 
persons  trifled  with  a  genius  for  writing. 

Few  realize  that  the  great  bulk  of  commer- 
cial writing  is  done  by  so-called  "unknowns." 
Not  only  do  these  thousands  of  men  and 
women  produce  most  of  the  fiction  published, 
but  countless  articles  on  business,  world  af- 
fairs, homemaking,  hobbies,  travel,  local,  club 
and  church  activities,  etc..  as  well. 

Such  material  is  in  constant  demand.  Every 
week  thousands  of  checks  for  $2.1.  .$.",()  and 
$100  go  out  to  writers  whose  latent  ability 
was  perhaps  no  greater  than  yours. 

The  Practical  Method 

Newspaper  work  demonstrates  that  the  way 
to  learn  to  write  is  by  writing  !  Newspaper 
copy  desk  editors  waste  no  time  on  theories  or 
ancient  classics.  The  Story  is  the  tiling.  Every 
copy  "cub*'  goes  through  the  course  of  prac- 
tical criticism — a  training  that  turns  out  more 
successful  authors  than  any  other  experience. 

That  is  why  Newspaper  Institute  of  America 
bases  its  writing  instruction  on  the  Copy  1'esk 
.Method.  It  starts  and  keeps  you  writing  in 
your  own  home,  on  your  own  time.  And  upon 
the  very  same  kind  of  net  mil  assignments 
given  daily  to  metropolitan  reporters.  Thus 
you  learn  by  doing,  not  by  studying  the  indi- 
vidual styles  of  model  authors. 

Each  week  your  work  is  analyzed  construc- 
tively by  practical  writers.  Gradually  they 
help  to  clarify  your  own  distinctive  style. 
Writing  soon  becomes  easy,  absorbing.  Profit- 
able, too.  as  you  gain  the  "professional"  touch 
that  gets  your  material  accepted  by  editors. 
Above  all.  you  can  see  constant  progress  week 
by  week,  as  your  faults  are  corrected  and  your 
writing  ability  grows. 


Have  You  Natural  Ability? 

Our  Free  Writing  Aptitude  Test  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  you  have  natural  talent  for 
writing.  It  will  analyze  your  powers  of  ob- 
servation, your  imagination  and  dramatic  in- 
stinct. You'll  enjoy  faking  this  test.  There  is 
no  cost  or  obligation.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
below,  today.  Newspaper  Institute  of  America. 
One  Park  Avenue.  New  York  Hi.  N.  Y. 
(Founded  11)125.)  (Licensed  by  State  of  New 
York) 


(Approved  Member  National 

Home  Study  Council  I 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America  j 
ie  Park  Ave..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


i  hi 


Send     me.     without     cost     or     obligation,  your 
WriMnO  Aptitude  T<st  and  further  information  shout 
writing  fur  profit  as  promi>cil  in  Harr-cr's  May. 
Mr.  I 

am.  f  

Mis*  ) 

Address  


rilu   Zone.  .  .  .State  

(All  correspondence  Confidential.  No  >alesman 
call  on  you.  (  1  7-E 


will 
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//^.RECORDINGS 


Edivard  Tatnall  Canby 


BIG  CHANGES 

Disturbing  and  exciting  statistics 
have  lately  been  accumulating 
thai  indicate  a  revolution  in  the  musical 
world.  "Canned  music,"  of  course,  is 
right  in  the  middle  of  it,  though  in  ways 
more  complex  than  are  easily  imagined. 

(1)  Concert  attendance  in  New  York 
City  has  fallen  off  almost  20  per  cent  in 
only  two  years— but  the  number  of  con- 
certs has  actually  risen. 

(2)  In  a  similar  period,  the  sale  of 
records  by  direct  mail,  through  the  club 
plan,  has  soared  upward  from  a  negli- 
gible dribble  to  a  startling  figure— last 
year  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per 
cent  of  all  records  sold.  Even  in  the 
strictly  classical  area  the  mail-order  sales 
have  cut  far  into  the  total. 

The  musicians  are  much  distressed  at 
the  crumbling  concert  business  in  that 
bub  of  the  system,  New  York  City.  They 
understandably  blame  the  new  competi- 
tion, and  blast  out  first  at  the  most  po- 
tent new  power,  TV.  People  stay  at 
home  and  look  at  television,  they  say. 

But  it  would  seem  likely  to  me  that 
a  more  direct  competitor  is  recorded 
music— both  on  the  air  and  on  records 
in  the  home.  Is  it  plausible  that  the 
one-time  concert  audience  has  given  up 
music  altogether,  in  favor  of  TV  enter- 
tainment in  an  easy  chair?  If  so,  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well.  Far  too  many  people 
in  the  past  went  to  concerts  without  any 
real  interest  in  the  music  presented. 

People  don't  buy  records  in  order 
to  be  musically  bored.  There  is  very 
little  reason  for  doing  so,  since  record- 
playing  is  seldom  an  "occasion"  in  the 
sense  that  a  concert  is.  More  important, 
music  at  a  concert  is  heard  only  once, 
whereas  even  the  dopiest  record-buyer 


plays  his  discs  over  and  over  again— if 
only  to  get  his  money's  worth.  These 
are  fundamental  differences  between 
concert-going  and  record-listening  that 
surely  have  a  lot  to  do  with  present 
changes  in  our  musical  habits. 

The  rise  of  the  mail-order  record  has 
even  more  interesting  implications.  It 
can  be  considered  from  many  points  of 
view.  First,  of  course,  it  has  challenged 
the  entire  system  of  local  record-dealers 
that  has  grown  up  in  a  half-century  of 
record-making;  it  simply  by-passes  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  record 
stores— which  were  already  hard  pressed 
by  the  combination  of  ruinous  discounts 
and  the  impossibility  of  any  real  try- 
out  of  records  at  the  shops. 

BUT,  right  or  wrong,  .there  are  further 
and  even  more  profound  implications. 
The  least  noticed  factor  in  the  mail- 
order business,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  it 
has  no  stars.  The  entire  huge  classical 
output  of  these  discs  has  been  sold,  suc- 
cessfully, on  the  basis  of  the  music  alone, 
with  performers  who  are  either  little 
known  or  anonymous.  No  celebrities,  no 
build-ups,  except  those  of  the  compos- 
ers themselves.  That  isn't  supposed  to 
work,  but  it  has. 

And  it  is  dangerous,  moreover,  to 
suggest  complacently  that  mail-order 
performances  are  substandard  and  so  of 
no  importance.  If  they  were,  then  surely 
we  should  be  bothered  by  the  public's 
inability  to  appreciate  the  difference. 
But  the  fact  is  that  many  mail-order  discs 
are  musically  excellent,  low-priced  or  no. 

The  musicians  have  been  chosen  can- 
nily  for  these  recordings,  on  the  very 
realistic  basis  that,  whereas  international 
big-name  reputations  cost  a  fortune, 
there  are  multitudes  of   lesser  names 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO 


.  Rediscoveries 


Albinoni:  Twelve  Concerti  a  cinque. 
Opus  9.  Soloists,  Italian  Barocpie  Ensem- 
ble, Bryks.  Vox  DL  193  (3). 

Albinoni:  Six  Concerti  from  Opus  5 
and  Opus  7.  L'Ensemble  de  L'Oiseau- 
Lyre.  OL  50041. 

Albinoni:  Adagio;  Concerto  in  C,  Op.  5, 
No.  12;  Concerto  a  cinque  in  C;  Con- 
certo for  Strings  in  D. 


Vivaldi:  Concerto  a  cinque  in  D  minor. 
Op.  VIII,  No.  9;  Concerto  in  E  Minor 
for  Bassoon,  Op.  VIII,  No.  6.  Ensemble 
Instrumental  Sinfonia,  Witold.  Period 
SPL  723. 

(Albinoni  was  an  important  contem- 
porary of  Vivaldi  and  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  well  known  in  his  day  and  later, 
now  rediscovered  in  line  with  our  in- 
terest in  music  of  this  Italian  18th- 
rentury  style.) 


available  whose  musicianship  is  of  the 
highest  sort.  There  are  plenty  of  Euro 
pean  celebrities,  too,  who  haven't  yet  *J 
hit  the  American  headlines  and  are  to 
be  had  cheaply. 

This  is  the  most  solid  sort  of  chal- 1 
lenge  to  false  reclame  and  for  my  money  i 
it  has  been  a  healthy  one.   But  things  l 
are  already  moving  further.  Were  it  not  I 
for  existing  contracts,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  big  artistic  names  could 
now  be  snapped  up  by  the  mail-order 
firms— who  can  offer  more.  This  is  the 
sort  of  piquant  touch  that  worries  rec- 
ord executives  to  the  breaking  point. 
What  then? 

I  SUGGEST  that  the  concert  as  an 
institution  is  dying,  but  it  will  not  die  so 
long  as  live  music  is  presented  to  a  liv-> 
ing  audience.  Instead,  it  must  change 
radically,  to  accord  more  nearly  with 
the  conditions  in  other  entertainment 
areas.  Perhaps  we  need  more  classical 
"pops,"  more  smoke-filled  classical  dives, 
more  informal  classical  jam  sessions— 
"chamber  music." 

And,  as  for  the  record  dealer,  I  sug- 
gest that  he,  too,  will  survive  for  the 
simplest  of  reasons.  The  mail-order  rec- 
ord club  is  a  "digest"  system  and  can  be 
little  else.  It  offers  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  total  music  available  on  records.  Di- 
gests are  vital  and  the  new  musical  digest 
audience  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
tide.  But  the  old  and  growing  mass  of 
buyers  for  the  great  recorded  library  is1 
still  with  us— and  can  only  be  enlarged, 
in  the  end,  by  the  record  club  stimula- 
tion of  new  music  listeners.  It's  a  wait- 
ing game. 

Widened  Repertory 

Mendelssohn:  Symphony  #2,  "Lobge- 
sang"  (Hymn  of  Praise).  Ilona  Stein- 
gruber,  Friedl  Hofstetter,  sops.,  Rudolf 
Kreuzberger,  ten.;  Vienna  Orch.  Soc, 
Vienna  State  Opera  Chorus,  Adler. 
Unicorn  UN  LP  1012  (H).  With  Cowell: 
Hymn  and  Fuguing  Tunes  #2,  #5; 
Ballad. 

This  is  an  odd  and  interesting  work  on 
a  grand  scale,  patterned  physically  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Beethoven  Ninth 
with  instrumental  movements  and  a 
choral  finale,  foreshadowing  quite  re- 
markably some  aspects  of  Brahms' 
"German  Requiem."  The  instrumental 
movements  are  on  one  disc,  the  series 
of  choral  pieces  that  make  up  the 
finale  on  another,  separately  available; 
but  the  two  are  one  work,  with  a 
"motto"  theme  (rather  a  platitudinous 
one),  not  unlike  the  "Reformation" 
Symphony's,  binding  the  whole  together. 

The  music  is  long-winded,  as  befitted 
the  festival  performance  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  there  is  much  fine 
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dendelssohn  in  it.  The  solo  and  choral 
arts  arc  easily  equal  to  similar  music 
n  "Elijah"  and  "St.  Paul."  This  woulc 
leem  to  be  a  work  that  choral  conductors 
mould  investigate  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
nnual  "German  Requiem"  and  B  Minor 
dass  performances  now  so  popular  in 
his  country 

ichubert:  Piano  Sonata  in  B  Flat,  Op 
f'osth.;  Landler,  Op.  171.  Leon  Fleisher 
>iano.  Columbia  ML  5061 

bne  of  the  greatest  of  Schubert  works 
jhough  a  modest  one  in  outward  pres 
■ntation,    gets    a    fine    playing  here 
^lost  pianists  would  bog  down  in  its 
peculiarly  difficult  combination  of  non 
howy  pianistic  problems,  ultra-sensitive 
armonic  contrasts,  and  extreme  length 
"his  is  no  sonata  for  public  perform 
|nce!  It  needs  leisure  and  concentration 
nnbined,     for    enjoyable  listening 
ddom  found  in  the  concert  hall  and 
oundantly  available  at  home.  Never 
jar  for  its  length,  on  records.  Just 
lake  yourself  comfortable  and  forget 
ne  passing  minutes  as  quickly  as  you 
,  for  (as  the  ads  might  say)  a  long- 
ig  treat. 

The  short  Landler  make  a  nice  con 
rast  to  round  out  the  second  side.  The 
ording  is  good  but  somewhat  on  the 
lard,  percussive  side. 

fJszt:  A  Faust  Symphony;  Les  Preludes 

i'aris  Conservatory  Orch.,  Ataulfo 
irgenta;  L'Orch.  de  la  Suisse  Romande, 
.rgenta.  London  LL  1303/4  (2 

It's  odd  that  there  have  been  only  two 
|.P  recordings  (aside  from  an  old  78 
tissue,  now  extinct)  of  this  Liszt  master 
iece  of  romantic  introspection.  Both 
Ijre  French,  furthermore,  though  the 
music  is  as  un-French  as  could  well  be 
magined.    The  superb  hi-fi  recording 

this  new  performance  and  the  tonal 
tjeauty  of  its  individual  instrumentalists 
otably  among  the  wood  winds,  recom- 
mend it  for  good  listening.     But,  as 

frequently  happens  when  the  French 
ickle  German  music,  there  is  a  disturb- 
g  lack  of  emotional  awareness,  a  failure 

grasp  the  dignity  and  profundity  of 
lie  expression,  a  constant  miscalculation 
emotional  impact,  that  does  Liszt 
lr  less  than  his  due. 
>  This  is  a  work  on  a  characteristically 
eutonic  grand  scale,  with  Leitmotivs 
i-ven  a  borrowed  idea  or  two  from 
/agner)  and  a  grand  cyclic  unifying 
jructure.  But  unlike  Wagner,  the 
rger  part  of  it  is  quiet  and  inward- 
iming,  with  some  of  the  most  breath- 
■ssly  lovely  lyricism  in  all  German 
iomantic  music,  of  the  "Siegfried  Idyll" 
rt  but  easily  outshining  that  more 
;mous  piece.  This  spe<  ies  of  German 
usical   architecture   the   French  have 


Webcor  Imperial  Diskchanger  1631-21 


The  amazing  new  WEBCOR 

'Magic-mind*  diskchanger 

changes  speeds  automatically! 


Here  is  the  most  sensational 
new  feature  in  record  players 
since  Webcor  first  introduced 
a  low-priced  automatic  disk- 
changer. 

The  MAGIC  MIND  in  the 
new  Webcor  Diskchangers 
automatically  selects  the 


proper  speed  for  each  record 
in  an  intermixed  stack  of  45 
and  33^3  rpm  records  of  7", 
10"  and  12"  size.  Now  you  can 
sit  back  and  enjoy  Microgroove 
records  for  hours  .  .  .  without 
raising  a  finger!  (Plays  78 
rpm  records,  too,  of  course.) 


Model  1632-21 


The  Imperial  Plug-In  Fonograf 

Finest  diskchanger!  Plays  all  speeds,  all 
size  records.  Magic  Mind  Speed  Selector. 
Weighted  turntable  with  rubber 
mat.    Easy  set-down  adjustment. 
Free  tracking  tone  arm.  Adjustable 
counter-balance  for  regulating 
stylus  pressure.  GE  magnetic  car- 
tridge with  diamond,  sapphire 
stylii.  Ebony  and  chrome  or  bur- 
gundy and  beige  finishes.  Other 
Webcor  Diskchangers  available  with  wide 
range  ceramic  cartridge  or  plug-in  head. 


All  music  sounds  better  on  a  — 


Chicago  39,  III. 


Custom- engineered 

Magnavox  High  Fidelity 

in  fine  furniture 


Once  you've  heard  today's  extended-range 
records  on  a  magnificent  Magnavox  you'll  know 
that  nothing  else  can  reproduce  music  or  voice 
so  faithfully.  Magnavox  integrated  design  lets 
you  hear  the  entire  audible  frequency  range  of 
every  instrument  without  distortion.  Brings  you 
all  the  excitement,  color  and  richness  of  a 
Concert  Hall  performance. 

Hearing  your  favorite  recordings  on  a  magnif- 
icent Magnavox  is  an  experience  you  deserve. 
For  more  complete  information  on  high  fidelity, 
write  for  free  booklet,  "For  Your  Finest  Hours." 
Address:  The  Magnavox  Company,  Dept.  70HA2, 
Fort  Wayne  4,  Ind. 

The  Concert  Master,  above,  in  genuine  mahogany 
$298.50.  Slightly  higher  in  cherry  or  oak.  High 
fidelity  table  models  priced  from  899.50.  Magnavox 
instruments  are  sold  directly  through  dealers  care- 
fully selected  for  their  ability  to  give  you  service  and 
satisfaction.  One  is  near  you.  His  name  is  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Drift-free  AM-FM  tuner  brings 
in  heretofore  "impossible"  sig- 
nals with  breathtaking  clarity. 


20-watt  high  fidelity  amplifier 
provides  power  and  flexibility 
for  full-range  reproduction. 


Four  high  fidelity  speakers — two 
12"  bass  speakers  plus  two  coaxi- 
ally  mounted  5"  high-frequency 
speakers. 


Magnavox  precision  intermix 
changer — handles  records  more 
gently  than  human  hands. 


M 


the  magnificent 


high  fidelity        television    *  radio-phonog'apha 
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never  been  able  to  fathom,  though  theii 
ability  to  bring  clarity  and  lightness  intci 
its  outward  sound  is  unquestioned. 

Morton  Gould:  Fall  River  Legend 
Leonard    Bernstein:    Facsimile.  Ballei 

Theater  Orchestra,  Levine.  Capitol 
P8320. 

A  worthwhile  and  musically  definitive 
coupling  of  two  significant  works  ir 
the  synthesis  ql  American  st\le  tha. 
has  been  going  on  in  the  ballet  thes« 
last  years.  Both  works  show,  here  re 
moved  from  the  stage  itself,  the  remark 
able  influence  of  Aaron  Copland  on  the 
generation  following  him  as  well  as  th( 
much  greater  technical  fluency  that  hai 
developed  with  these  younger  com 
posers,  since  Copland's  own  pioneer  bal 
let  clays  in  the  1930s. 

The  playing  ol  these  works  is  superb- 
that  is  the  only  word.  The  balled 
"lilt."  the  sense  of  rhythmic  phrasing 
is  the  best  that  can  come  out  ot  Ion; 
work  in  the  actual  presence  ot  th 
dancers  themselves.  The  recording  i 
equally  good,  a  trace  on  the  dry  sid 
in  perfect  conformity  to  the  moden 
sense  of  the  music . 

I  should  add  that  of  the  two,  Bern 
stein's  music  shows  clearly  the  greate 
musical  power,  though  neither  work  wa 
intended  to  sound  "big"  and  highbrow 

C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Magnificat  in  D.  Sieben 
Rossl-Majdan,  Kmentt,  Braun;  Yienn 
Slate  Opera  Orch..  Akademie  Choii 
Prohaska.  Vanguard-Bach-Guild  BG  55$ 

This  work  by  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  com 
pares  most  interestingly  to  the  tamilia 
Magnificat  by  his  father,  J.  S.  Bacj 
himself,  it  clearly  owes  a  lot  to  th 
lather,  but  the  music  is  sharply  1 
Ituenced  by  these  new  galant,  Mozar 
like  trends  that  escaped  the  old  ma 
almost  entirely.  Passages  here  souni 
like  Mozart;  others  are  Bach  throug 
and  through. 

C.P.E.  Bach's  greatest  difficulty  woul 
seem  to  have  been  with  the  orche 
tral  parts,  which  are  constantly  "busyi 
in  the  Mozartean  sense  withou 
however,  showing  much  musical  cohei 
ence.  "Old"  Bach's  orchestra  was  ui 
shakably  architectural,  with  its  ow 
themes,  counterpoints  and  obbligat 
the  younger  Bach  felt  the  sense  of  d~ 
new  free  style,  but  was  not  able  t 
bring  it  into  the  sharp  focus  that  becan 
possible  with  Mozart's  generation. 

As  Mozart  said,  C.P.E.  Bach  was  "tb 
lather  of  us  all,"  a  powerful  shapiu 
influence  on  younger  men.  it  not  I 
grand-scale  composer  himself.  So.  pel 
haps  with  Aaron  Copland  of  today 
who  knows.  His  position  is  remarkabl 
like  that  of  C.P.E.  Bach  at  a  sirnikj 
point  in  his  life. 


AaeJn! 


YOU  CAN  CRUISE  THE  ENCHANTED 


On  the  new  Matson  liners  MARIPOSA  and  MONTEREY 

Two  superb  new  ships,  in  a  remembered  tradition  of  luxury  and  comfort, 
bring  back  this  fall  Matson"s  famed  prewar  service  through  the  South  Pacific. 
Beginning  in  October,  the  new  mariposa  and  Monterey  sail  every  24  days 
from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  carrying  you  on  glittering  routes 
through  the  world  s  most  enchanted  realm.  Air-conditioned,  all  accommo- 
dations in  first  class,  they  will  provide  every  facility  for  carefree  cruising 
enjoyment.  Fares  are  surprisingly  modest  for  this  surpassing  vacation 
pleasure  and  combination  air -sea  itineraries  can  be  arranged  to  fit  special 
requirements  in  time  and  budget.  See  your  Travel  Agent  and  plan  now  for 
this  glowing  adventure  in  travel  — excitingly  beyond  your  expectation,  easily 
within  your  reach. 

■  tan  ■  ttan<ue<.  J* 


Hawaii  •  Tahiti  •  Samoa  •  Fiji 
New  Zealand  •  Australia 

Fascinating  folkn  ays  and  radiant 
loveliness  await  you  in  the  timeless 
charm  of  these  tropic  isles— Hawaii,  Tahiti. 
Samoa,  Fiji  ...the  wonderland  of  New  Zealand, 
the  breadth  and  beauty  of  Australia.  Each 
new  port  is  a  captivating  neic  world  of  ageless  allure. 

eagerly  awaited  and  lastingly  remembered. 


HE     OCEANIC     STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or  any  Matson  Lines  office:  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Seattle.  Portland.  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego.  Honolulu. 


ENGLISH  DUAL  CHIMES  Circa  JS40.  Strikes  either  Whittingtorr  or  Westminster  chimes.  From  famous  Old  Charter  Collection. 

Tick-tock . . .  tick-lock  . . .  the  whiskey  that  didn't  watch  the  clock...  seven  long  years. 


GERMAN  FIRE  CLOCK  Circa 
18(M).  Tells  time  by  amount  of  oil 
burned  in  column.  But  however  time 
is  measured7  you  will  always  enjoy 
Old  Charter's  supreme  quality. 


Onlv  a  superior  whiskey  improves  with  age.  Old  Charter  goes  into  the 
cask  the  finest  whiskey  obtainable.  Long,  quiet  years  later  it  emerges  with 
all  the  subtle  flavor  a  bountiful  nature  can  bestow  upon  a  Avhiskey. 

Long  the  standard  of  excellence  lor  bourbon  drinkers,  Old  Charter's 
superb  quality  and  rare  smooth  flavor  have  ac  tually  comerted 

man)  .s<<>uh,  Canadian  and  Bonded 
whiskey  drinkers.  Try  it  yourself  and  you'll  see  why. 


■  1 


era 


■  i 
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Kcnlucky's  Finest  Straight  ROI  RP.ON 

Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  •  7  Years  Old 
86  Proof  •  Old  Charier  Distillery  Co. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
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ON  FEAR: 
THE  SOUTH  IN  LABOR 

William  Faulkner 
They  Stayed  in  Bet 

Cecil  Woodham-Smith 

The  Tragicomedy  of  Cyprus 

John  Phillips 

Memoirs  of  a  Brainwasher 


Literary 
Guide  to 
Britain 

{Take  it  with  you  when  you  go) 


KING  ARTHUR.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  immortalized 
this  spot  on  the  romantic  Cornish  coast. 
Here  at  Tintagcl  Castle  is  where  King 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  been  born. 


THOMAS  HARDY.  Here  is  his  bird 
place  in  Higher  Bockhampton,  Dorse 
shire.  Flowers  nod  their  w  elcome 
every  doorw  ay  in  England.  The  Briti 
love  gardens  as  dearly  as  cricket! 


LORD  BYRON.  Newstead  Abbey  was 
the  ancestral  home  of  George  Gordon, 
sixth  Lord  Byron.  For  1 5<f  you'll  see  the 
haunted  room.  Over  200  stately  British 
homes  are  now  open  to  visitors. 


BURNS.  Drive  to  Alloway,  Scotland, 
and  see  this  thatched  cottage  where  he 
lived.  Britain  is  a  compact  country, 
about  the  size  of  Wyoming.  You  can 
see  a  lot  of  it  on  quite  a  short  vacation. 


SHAKESPEARE.  Mary  Arden,hismofH 
was  born  here  at  Wilmcote,  Warwk 
shire.  The  Shakespeare  Season  of  Pk 
starts  in  Spring  at  Stratford— only  thi 
miles  away.  Tickets  are  from  35^. 


CHAUCER.  The  Pilgrims  took  days  to  DYLAN  THOMAS.  Ever  hear  him  read 
go  from  London  to  Canterbury.  You  his  poems?  You'll  notice  the  same  sing- 
am  drive  it  in  two  hours.  Above  is  the  ing  quality  in  every  Welshman's  voice. 
Falstafi—one  of  scores  of  inns  where  Like  Britons  everywhere,  this  friendly 
you  can  stay  for  less  than  $3  a  night.  farmer  speaks  English  too,  of  course. 


THACKERAY. 

to  Northern  I 
you'll  see  the 
scribed  in  Th 

Above  is  lovely  County  Dow 


For  further 


iloi 


motion  and  free  illustrated  literature,  write  British  Travel  Association,  Box  171, 


Opportunity  no  longer  knocks 


...IT  TELEPHONES! 


Telephones  ring  wedding  bells 
nd  cash  registers.  They  get  people 
cquainted.  Make  business  run 
noother. 

In  social  life  or  business,  the  calls 
I  ou  make  are  only  part  of  the  value 
f  the  telephone.  Often  the  calls  you 
:ceive  are  even  more  important. 


A  date  for  Judy  for  Saturday  night. 
An  invitation  to  a  luncheon  for 
Mother.  A  neighbor  inviting  Jimmy 
over  for  a  birthday  party.  A  call  for 
Dad,  with  good  news  about  a  job  or 
a  business  order. 

So  in  looking  at  your  telephone 
bill,  be  sure  to  count  the  calls  vou 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


get  as  well  as  those  you  make.  Often 
it  means  the  bill  covers  about  twice 
as  much  service  as  you  usually  figure. 

Day  and  night,  every  day  in  the 
year,  few  things  give  you  so  much 
for  so  little  as  the  telephone.  It  takes 
you  to  people  and  it  brings  people 
to  vou. 


W  TV  SHOW  .  ."TELEPHONE  TIME". . .  with  John  NesbLfs  real  life  stories  the  whole  family  can  enjoy.  EVERY  SUNDAY  OVER  CBS.  See  local  newspapers  for  time  and  channel 
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EVEN  THIS  CAN  NOW  BE  DONE... 

UNDER  THE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  SYSTEM  OF  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


THIS  "BIG 


$25 


DICTIONARY 


free... 

IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO 
BUY  ONLY  SIX  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

Jhe  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary 

>fc  Fifty  years  in  preparation  .  .  .  the  latest  edition,  re- 
printed with  corrections  and  up-to-date  additions 

^  The  only  dictionary  of  its  size  that  explains  not 
only  the  meanings  but  also  the  history  of  words 
from  as  far  back  as  Chaucer  up  to  the  present  day 

Apt  quotations  are  used  wherever  needed  to  illus- 
trate correct  and  precise  usage 

>{c  Includes  the  latest  scientific  words 
and  colloquialisms 

>fc  Employs  the  most  modern  system 
of  phonetic  symbols  to  indicate 
correct  pronunciation 


THIS  STURDY  BOOKREST  ALSO  GIVEN  J 

A  handsome  metal  bookrest,  which  allows  the 
dictionary  to  lie  open  for  easy  reference,  will  also 
be  sent  without  charge 


THIS  "BIG"  DICTIONARY  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  WITH  YOUR 
:IRST  PURCHASE  (See  available  books  in  the  coupon) 

HE  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  CAN 
IE  CHOSEN  FROM  AT  LEAST  100  SELECTIONS  AND  ALTER- 
NATES MADE  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 

HEY  CAN  BE  BOOKS  YOU  WOULD  BUY  ANYWAY,  YET 
'OU  WILL  PAY-ON  THE  AVERAGE— 20%  LESS  FOR  THEM 
HAN  OTHERWISE 

kFTER  YOUR  SIXTH  PURCHASE-IF  YOU  CONTINUE-WITH 
VERY  SECOND  CLUB  CHOICE  YOU  BUY,  YOU  WILL  RECEIVE 
L  VALUABLE  BOOK-DIVIDEND  (See  coupon) 

AST  YEAR  ABOUT  $12,000,000  WORTH  OF  FREE  BOOKS, 
ETAIL  VALUE,  WERE  EARNED  AND  RECEIVED  BY  CLUB 
MEMBERS  Aa  BOOK-DIVIDENDS 

ERHAPS  MOST  IMPORTANT,  THIS  SENSIBLE  SYSTEM  WILL 
EEP  YOU  FROM  MISSING  BOOKS  YOU  INTEND  TO  READ 


□ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING   PEOPLES  (Vol.    1):  Tho 
Birth  of  Britain  hyWInslon  S.  Churchill 
Price  (to  member*  only)  10 
THE   LAST  HURRAH  I  BdWlnO 

Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 
AN  DERSONVI  LLE    bj  MacKtnlaj  Kuitol 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 25 
MARJORIE  MORNINCSTAR 

bv  Herman  wank 
Price  (to  members  only  )  S3. 95 
INSIDE   AFRICA  bj   Joba  Cuntlur 

Price  (to  members  only)  Sl.2.~> 


a 


GIFT  FROM  THE  SEA 

by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 
De  Luxe  Edition,  Boxed  $5.00 
A   NIGHT   TO  REMEMBER 

by  Walter  Lord  $3.50 
NO  TIME   FOR  SERGEANTS 

by  Mac  lliman  $2.95 
A   STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Pr<C«  (to  members  only)  SS.95 
MEMOIRS  BY  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
(2  vols.)    Price  (to  members  only)  ti.tS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A36 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-thc-Month  Club0  and  send, 
free.  The  Oxford  Universal  Dictionary  with  the  purchase  of  my  first 
selection,  indicated  above.  I  am  also  to  receive  separately,  without  charge, 
the  bookrest  illustrated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional 
monthly  Selections -or  Alternates-during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  I 
have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club 
choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book- 
Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection— or  Alternate— I  buy.  (A  small  charge 
is  added  for  each  book  bought  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 
PLEASE  NOTE:  A  Double  Selection -or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  members 
at  a  special  combined  price -is  counted  as  a  single  hook  in  reckoning 
Book-Dividend    credit,    and    in    fulfilling    the    membership  obligation. 
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In  Canada 


Pn-dal  Zone  No. 

I  If  am  i 
but  Hie  Club 
b  Book-of-the-Month 


.Stale.. 


to  Canadian  mrmlx 


*Tradcmark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


all  this 
and  australia, 
tool. . 

You  might  consider  going  around  the 
Pacific  instead  of  just  across  it,  the 
ordinary  back-and-forth-way.  There  are 
splendid  rewards:  you  visit  the 
South  Seas,  Australia,  the  Orient.  Japan, 
San  Francisco,  and  do  this  grand  tour 
(either  First  Class  or  Tourist)  in 
exceptional  comfort  and  style  via 
Qantas  Super  Constellations.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  this  or  other  Qantas 
flights  across  the  world  to  five  continents. 

AUSTRALIA'S   OVERSEAS  AIRLINE 


LETTERS 


0ANM5 


Teacher  Shortage 

To  the  Editors: 

I  should  like  to  reply  to  your  comment 
on  drafting  women  as  elementary  school 
teachers  ["The  Editor's  Easy  Chair," 
April]  that  if  the  good  doctors  of  educa- 
tion could  see  their  way  clear  to  allow- 
ing someone  to  teach  after  six  months' 
training,  there  would  be  no  shortage 
of  first-rate  teachers.  .  .  . 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  professional 
educators  work  out  the  academic,  pro- 
fessional, and  personal  qualifications 
demanded  of  a  teacher  and  admit  that 
these  qualifications  are  found  in  liberal- 
arts  graduates  as  well  as  in  teachers- 
college  graduates.  Then,  through  quali- 
fying examinations  and  an  intensive 
six-months'  course,  enough  first-class 
teachers  could  be  trained.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  see  such  a  program 
set  up  with  .  .  .  scholarships  primarily 
for  young  women  with  B.A.'s  or  gradu- 
ate degrees  who  would  like  to  teach 
but  are  unwilling  to  take  a  long  train- 
ing course,  and  for  college-trained 
housewives  in  their  thirties  or  forties  or 
older  who  would  like  to  work  and  are 
especially  suited  for  elementary-school 
teaching  through  experience  in  raising 
families.  .  .  .  Lois  Martin 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

We  propose  that  Mr.  Fischer  carry 
his  "drafting  proposal"  still  further  and 
eliminate  the  drastic  shortages  in  the 
medical  profession  also.  In  this  in- 
stance we  could  put  young  men  and 
women  college  graduates  through  a 
year's  intensive  training  .  .  .  and  have 
them  serve  two  years  as  doctors  and 
dentists  before  settling  down  to  their 
chosen  professions.  .  .  . 

Such  a  system  admittedly  would  not 
produce  first-rate  doctors,  but  according 
to  Mr.  Fischer's  line  of  reasoning  a 
second-rate  doctor  is  better  than  none 
at  all.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Fischer  couldn't  have  been  serious, 
but  supposing  he  were.  Would  it  ease 
the  shortage?  Lessening  standards  for 
teaching  increases,  rather  than  decreases, 
teacher  shortages  by  discouraging  com- 
petent teachers  in  the  field  and  top- 
flight prospective  entrants  to  the  field. 

Earl  R.  Hutchison 
•  State  University  Teachers  College 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Your  comments  on  the  teacher  short- 


age  are   apparently   based  on  fact» 
errors.   ...   In   fact,   a  number 
feasible  ideas  have  resulted  in  acti 
that  is  now  relieving  the  shortage.  . 
There  was  a  1.5  per  cent  increase 
the  number  of  elementary  and  second; 
school  teachers  last  year  and  a  9.3  j 
cent  increase  in  the  classes  to  gradu; 
in  June  1956.    This  trend  is  outrunni 
the  gain  in  pupil  population.  .  .  .  Th< 
will  probably  be  a  balance  of  tead 
supply  and  demand  between  1960  a 
1965,  with  greatly  improved  standa 
of  preparation.  .  .  . 

Concerning  conclusions,  the  teach 
colleges  have  no  "stranglehold  on  c 
educational  system."  More  than  1,3 
colleges  and  universities  of  all  ty 
send  their  graduates  into  teaching. 
1954-55,  public  and  private  universit 
prepared  34.9  per  cent  of  all  element, 
and  secondary  teachers,  general  colle 
44.8  per  cent,  and  teachers  colleges  oi 
20.3  per  cent.  .  .  . 

Edgar  Fuller,  Executive  Se< 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offic 
Washington.  D 

Speaking  of  ruffling  "some  pre 
sensitive  feathers,"  mine  were  ba< 
ruffled— and  I  am  not  particularly  sec 
tive— by  the  absurd  idea  of  drafti 
teachers.  .  .'  . 

If  a  drafted  soldier  is  discontent 
he  himself  is  the  only  sufferer.  But  c 
anyone  in  his  or  her  right  mind  actua 
contemplate  forcing  a  group  of  innoce 
children  to  be  subjected  to  a  teacl 
who  is  in  the  classroom  because  she 
forced  to  be  there? 

Without  wishing  to  sound  fatuous 
pollyanna-ish,  I  am  convinced  that  t 
majority  of  us  who  do  not  leave  the  pi 
fession  are  in  it  and  remain  in  it  becai 
we  feel  some  degree  of  dedication.  .  . . 

Ruth  L.  Pers 
Cleveland  Heights.  Oh 

.  .  .  When  I  graduated  from  colle 
in  1954,  I  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  Ec 
cation  and  was  qualified  to  teach  Ei 
lish  on  the  secondary -school  level, 
then  moved  from  New  York  to  Bost<' 
where  mv  husband  was  doing  gradua 
work.  I  immediately  applied  for  a  teac 
ing  position  in  about  fifteen  diftere 
communities  in  the  area.  Not  one  < 
fered  me  a  position,  only  two  or  thr 
granted  me  a  personal  interview. 
The  refusals  fell  into  these  categorie 

(1)  Manv  communities  in  die  Great 
Boston  area  still  do  not  hire  niarri< 
women  unless  absolutely  necessary.  •  • 

(2)  About  90  per  cent  of  the  repli 
said,  "We  do  not  employ  inexperieno 


Will  you  accept  this  double-disc 

"Music-Appreciation  Recordinq 


David  Oistrakh 

plays  BEETHOVEN'S 

Violin  Concerto 

IN  D  MAJOR 

MUSICAL  PROGRAM  NOTES  BY  G.  WALLACE 
WOODWORTH,  Professor  of  Music,  Harvard  University 


TYPICAL  COMMENT 

"The  finest  performer  on  the  violin  to  come  to 
light  in  the  generation  or  so  during  which  I 
have  been  listening  to  it." 

-THE  NEW  YORKER 

"His  dexterity,  clarity  of  articulation,  accu- 
racy of  intonation,  and  purity  of  sound  were 
all  phenomenal."       _THe  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"One  of  the  most  moving  experiences  I  have 
ever  shared." 

-NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  SUN 


"The  greatest  thing  that  has  happened  for  music-lovers 
since  the  introduction  of  long-playing  records" 

—  DEEMS  TAYLOR 

1.  YOU  RECEIVE  THE  COMPLETE  PERFORMANCE  OF  A  GREAT 
WORK  OF  MUSIC  WITH  AN  OUTSTANDING  ARTIST,  ORCHESTRA 
OR  CONDUCTOR  ON  A  12-INCH  33V3  R.P.M.  RECORD 

1.  AND  IT  IS  ALWAYS  ACCOMPANIED  (AT  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE) 
BY  MUSICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  PROGRAM  NOTES-THAT  IS,  A 
10-INCH  RECORD  PRESENTING  AN  ABSORBING  COMMENTARY 
FILLED  WITH  MUSICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS,  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR 
ENJOYMENT  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  MUSIC 


ONE-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


^eetiioven's  great— and  only— violin 
J  concerto  certainly  deserves  a  place 
the  record  library  of  every  serious 
lusic-lover.  The  fact  that  it  is  per- 
ormed  in  this  case  by  perhaps  the  most 
utstanding  violinist  of  our  generation 
nakes  this  recording  a  particularly  ex- 
iting demonstration  of  the  Music-Ap- 
reciation  Records  idea. 
The  regular  price  of  the  two  records 
5  $3.90,  plus  a  small  charge  for  mailing 
expense.  Should  you  want  to  receive 
ither  great  works  of  music  performed 
,nd  analyzed  in  this  way,  you  can  allow 


this  one-month  trial  to  continue  for  as 
short  or  as  long  a  time  as  you  please.  If, 
however,  the  idea  of  these  musical  pro- 
gram notes,  after  the  demonstration, 
docs  not  come  up  to  your  expectations, 
you  may  cancel  immediately. 

If  you  decide  to  continue  you  will  not 
be  obligated  to  take  any  specified  num- 
ber of  records.  A  different  work  is  an- 
nounced in  advance  each  month,  de- 
scribed interestingly  by  Deems  Taylor. 
As  a  subscriber  you  may  take  only  those 
you  are  sure  you  want  for  your  perma- 
nent record  library. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33'/3  R.P.M. 
RECORD  PLAYER 


Music-Appreciation  Records  R9-6 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-lnch  33's  R.P.M.  Dem- 
onstration Record  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  in  D 
major  played  by  David  Oistrakh.  together  with  the  10- 
lnch  Musical  Program  Notes  Record,  billing  me  $1.00.  and 
enroll  me  In  a  one-month  Trial  Subscription  to  Music- 
Appreciation  Records,  with  the  privilege  of  canceling  at 
any  time.  I  understand  that,  as  a  subscriber.  I  am  not 
obligated  to  buy  any  speolfled  number  of  records,  but 
may  take  only  those  I  want.  Also.  I  may  cancel  my  sub- 
scription after  hearing  the  Demonstration  Recording,  or 
any  time  thereafter  at  my  pleasure. 


Nr.  | 
Mrs.  > 
Miss  ' 


ADDRESS. 


(I'l.KAsr.  HUNT  PLAINLY) 


CITY  KrtT)  STATE  

Record  prices  are  (he  snmc  In  Canada,  Kiul  (he  Club 
ships  to  Canadian  members,  without  any  charge  for 
duty,  through   Hook-of-thc-  Month  llul,   I  < ':,ii:hI,i  ) .  Ltd .  MAR  78 


LETTERS 


-LET'S  CRACK  THE  1 

SOVEREIGNTY  BARRIER 

SECRETARY  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament  on  February  29, 
1956,  said: 

"Of  course,  the  theoretical  ideal  is  to  have  in 
some  such  body  as  the  United  Nations  a  de- 
pendable force  which  would  be  greater  than 
the  force  of  any  single  member  state.  That 
would  be  extending  to  the  society  of  nations 
the  principle  which  is,  broadly  speaking,  ap- 
plied to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  a 
national  society.!' 

We  applaud  this  statement.  We  believe 
that  most  Americans  are  convinced  that 
this  goal  is  practical  and  attainable  within 
a  foreseeable  period.  We  believe,  further, 
that  most  Americans  fully  understand 
that  this  cannot  be  achieved  unless  there 
is  a  real  pooling  of  sovereignty  in  the  U.N. 


□ Please  send  me  your  free  pamphlet  of 
"How  It  Can  Be  Done." 
I — |    Please  send  me  a  description  of  U.W.F. 
' — '.  —  its  program  and  officers. 

Name   • 

Address  • 

City  


Metropolitan  Region,  United  World  Federalists 
129  West  S2nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Pres.  Norman  Cousins;  Pres.  C.  M. 
Stanley;  Vice  Presidents:  Grenville  Clark, 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  II,  Mrs.  J.  Borden 
Harriman,  George  H.  Olmsted,  Walter  P. 
Reuther. 


Beautiful,  unspoiled  mountains,  lakes  and 
valleys,  picturesque  villages  and  towns,  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence,  metropolitan  Mont- 
real,   old-world    Quebec    City,  world-famed 

shrines. 

Enjoy  French-Canadian  hospitality  in  com- 
fortable modern  inns  and  hotels, 
for  help  planning  your  Quebec  vocation  write 
for  free  maps  and  booklets  to:  Provincial  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  Parliament  Building,  Quebec  City, 
Canada;  or  48  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 


teachers."  Not  one  accepted  student 
teaching  as  any  sort  of  experience, 

(3)  Several  communities  hire  married 
women  only  as  permanent  substitutes  on 
a  daily  basis  with  no  compensation  for 
vacations  and  holidays  and  no  prospects 
ol  tenure, 

(  I)  Two  of  the  communities  do  not 
Inn  anyone  who  has  not  been  a  resi- 
dua of  the  community  for  at  least  a 
year.  .  .  . 

No,  I  am  not  teaching.  .  .  .  f  work 
a  seven-hour  day,  my  evenings  are  my 
own,  and  my  salary  is  on  a  level  with 
the  average  teaching  salary.  There  are 
many  other  girls  in  the  same  position. 
Of  course  the  teaching  problem  exists. 
But  not  in  Massachusetts'. 

(Name  Withheld) 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

DeVoto  Papers 

To  the  Editors: 

Stanford  University  has  become  the 
depository  of  the  library  and  papers  of 
Bernard  DeVoto.  The  collection  will  be 
of  maximum  use  to  scholars  and  histo- 
rians if  all  those  who  have  DeVoto  corre- 
spondence will  make  it  available  to 
Stanford.  A  letter  to  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  Stanford  University  Libraries, 
Stanford,  California,  concerning  any 
such  correspondence  will  be  answered 
with  alacrity  and  gratitude. 

Wallace  Stegner 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Haves  and  Have-nots 

To  the  Editors: 

Congratulations  to  Peter  Drucker  for 
"America  Becomes  a  Have-not  Nation" 
[April].  The  basic  principle  upon  which 
his  article  is  founded,  however,  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  kicking  around  (or 
been  kicked  around)  in  the  form  of  a 
pious  platitude  for  thousands  of  years— 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you." 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  our  intense 
materialistic  desires  have  led  us  to  a 
dependency  upon  others  that  now  com- 
pels us  to  "love  our  neighbors  as  our- 
selves." .  .  .  For,  as  Mr.  Drucker  makes 
clear,  we  not  only  "ought"  to,  but 
"had  better."  .  .  .         Odin  L.  Scherer 

Newfane,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Drucker  analyzes  rather 
wishfully  some  aspects  of  the  looming 
international  trade  war  possibilities  but 
omits  enough  important  factors  to 
make  his  conclusions  only  vaguely  sig- 
nificant. 

It  is  highly  doubtful  that  any  of  our 
free-nation  allies,  except  Germany, 
would  be  pleased  with  high  pressure  in- 


dustrialization such  as  Mr.  Drucker 
would  apparently  be  pleased  to  see 
stimulated.  Most  of  their  cultures  have 
rejected  such  tendencies  and  appear  only 
confusedly  willing  to  accept  increases 
now.  For  us,  the  political  entangle- 
ments that  would  result  in  such  in- 
creased economic  projection,  even  if  it 
could  be  made  attractive  to  them,  could 
far  overshadow  the  economic  benefits. 

All  of  Mr.  Drucker's  argument  hinges 
on  one  point:  that  the  free  nations  are 
going  to  be  "willing  to  become  closely 
integrated  with  the  American  economy." 
Considering  Our  fumbling  with  farm  sur- 
pluses, this  doesn't  seem  the  most  likely 
prospect.  .  .  . 

Granted  industrial  trade  arrange- 
ments are  a  crying  need,  new  economic 
devices  and  high-pressure  industrializa- 
tion are  not  likely  to  be  the  hero  in  the 
pursuit  of  free-world  self-determina- 
tion. .  .  . 

Ray  Southworth 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Peter  Drucker's  article  seems  to  leave 
out  a  very  important  element  in  fore- 
casting the  economic  future  of  the 
world.  If  the  march  of  democracy 
reaches  such  countries  as  Iran,  Guate- 
mala, and  Malaya,  labor  unions  will 
raise  the  price  of  common  labor. 

If  the  producers  of  rubber,  cotton, 
and  ores  were  as  well  paid  as  the  me? 
chanics  who  make  cars  and  tires,  the 
U.  S.  would  not  need  so  many  new 
roads,  and  all  of  us  would  have  to  get 
along  on  less. 

If  American  investors  arc  going  to 
keep  the  poor  in  subjection  as  they  do 
in  the  banana  republics,  the  Commu- 
nists will  win.  A.  Craig 

Oxford,  Pa. 

Contemplative  Drama 

To  the  Editors: 

That,  to  quote  Adlai  Stevenson,  "the 
pause  in  the  day's  occupation  which  is 
known  as  the  Eisen-hour"  signified  a 
pause  for  contemplation  is,  in  the  words 
of  Senator  McCarthy,  "the  most  un- 
heard-of thing  I  ever  heard  of."  If.  as 
Walter  Kerr  says  ["The  Best  Theater 
Season  in  Years,"  April],  playwrights  in 
the  last  few  years  have  come  to  regard 
human  personality  as  a  mystery  rather 
than  an  equation,  it  does  not  follow  that 
this  cultural  change  springs  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  change  in  Adminis- 
tration. .  ,  . 

Since  the  defeated  have  more  time 
and  inclination  for  contemplation  and 
such  dreams  as  plays  are  made  of,  and 
since  to  us  Stevenson's  defeat  remains  a 
mystery  admittedly  beyond  our  power  to 
solve,  may  it  not  be  that  to  us  should 
go  the  credit  for  the  best  theater  season 


few  York  Life's  WHOLE  LIFE 
hmrance  offers  your  family 
^ptection  of  at  least  $ 10,000  today 
•icon  pay  you  a  monthly  income 
cretirement — all  at  budget  cost! 

Today,  many  young  family  men  are 
f  ding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  give 
tpir  families  all  the  important  advan- 
ces progress  has  made  possible — and 
a  the  same  t  ime  build  a  vital  backlog  of 
f  ancial  security. 

■New  York  Life's  Whole  Life  policy 
vis  designed  to  meet  this  problem.  Its 
njnimum  face  amount  of  $10,000  per- 
ils economies  which  are  passed  on  to 
Pi  in  lower  premium  rates.  These  low 
r'es  can  help  make  it  possible  for  you 
t  take  out  even  more  insurance  protec- 
ts and  still  have  enough  left  in  your 
biget  to  enjoy  other  good  things  of 
n  dern  living.  Yet,  from  the  start,  your 
wiily  is  substantially  protected  in  case 
>'  i  should  die  unexpectedly. 


Cash  values  build  fast.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  a  growing  fund  is 
available  for  emergencies.  At  retirement, 
these  substantial  cash  values  can  pay 
you  a  monthly  income  for  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Can  you  think  of  any  simpler,  surer 
way  to  provide  for  tomorrow  while  you're 
getting  the  most  out  of  life  today? 

$10,000  MINIMUM  FACE  AMOUNT  could  serve 
as  a  solid  foundation  for  family  protection. 
Issued  to  age  70,  Whole  Life  is  usually  avail- 
able at  higher  rates  to  those  who  cannot 
qualify  for  insurance  at  standard  rates  due  to 
health  or  occupation. 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM  per  $1,000  for  standard 
Whole  Life  insurance  is  only  $17.59  issued  at 
age  25;  $23.59  at  35;  $33.64  at  45.  Policies 
with  waiver  of  premium  and  double  indem- 
nity benefits  are  available  at  most  ages  at 
slightly  higher  premium  rates.  Dividends  can 
be  used  to  reduce  premium  payments. 

CASH  AND  LOAN  VALUES  accumulate  rapidly 
—equal  to  the  full  reserve  at  the  end  of  the 


seventh  year;  i.e.:  Seventh  year  cash  valu( 
per  $1,000  taken  out  at  age  25  is  $92;  at  35 
$123;  at  45,  $164. 

See  your  New  York  Life  agent  aboul 
Whole  Life— or  mail  coupon  below  today! 

The  New  York  Life  Agent  in  Your  Community 
is  a  Good  Man  to  Know 


NEW  YORK  LJFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

51  Madison  Avenue,  Dept.  HM 

New  York  10,  New  York 
(In  Canada:  320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario) 

Please  furnish  me,  without  any  obligation,  yooi 
booklet,  "Measuring  Your  Family  Security." 

Name  Age  


Address_ 
City  


Zone. 


.State. 


Electric  Companies  to  double  the 
supply  of  electricity  by  1965 


When  you  buy  another  appliance,  or  your  family  increases,  you 
need  more  electricity.  And  it's  always  ready  and  waiting  at  the  end 
of  the  wire.  That's  because  America's  more  than  400  independent 
electric  light  and  power  companies  can  plan  and  build  ahead  for 
your  future  needs.  They  don't  have  to  wait  for  an  act  of  Congress 
or  for  tax  money  from  the  Treasury.  Right  now,  these  companies 
are  building  dams  and  power  plants  and  such  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  with  money  from  millions 
of  investors.  This  is  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  you  get  the  best  and  the  most  electric  service  from  companies 
like  the  ones  bringing  you  this  message  —  America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Pouer  Companies*. 


He's  saving  taxpayers  M65  million 


One  of  the  many  places  where  independent 
electric  companies  are  saving  you  tax 
money  is  Hell's  Canyon  on  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  border.  In  the  photograph  above, 
an  engineer  scales  the  walls  of  this  canyon 
surveying  for  a  power  dam  to  he  built  by 
the  local  electric  company.  Three  dams 
along  the  wild  Snake  River  in  Hell's 
Canyon  will  treble  the  electricity  avail- 
able in  the  local  company's  service  area.  At 
the  same  time,  these  dams  will  save  you 
and  other  taxpayers  $465  million.  That's 
how  much  this  project  would  have  cost 
the  public  if  the  government  built  it. 


*Namcs  on  request  from  this  ivagazinl 


How  much  tax 
is  he  saving  you? 

Here's  about  how  much  the  people  of 
each  state  save  in  taxes  because  the 
local  independent  electric  company, 
instead  of  the  government,  is  build- 
ing the  HelVs  Canyon  power  project: 


Alabama  ..... 

<c    a  Qnn  nnn 

,  »p  4,OuU,UUU 

Arizona  

1,900,000 

Arkansas  

2,200,000 

California  

42,900,000 

Colorado  

a  *~i  (~\r\  f\r\r\ 

4,700,000 

Connecticut  .... 

0,800,000 

Delaware  

O  OArt  AAA 

2,o00,000 

r  iorida  

6,900,000 

Georgia  

6,100,000 

Idaho   

1,200,000 

Til  •  

Illinois  

35,600,000 

T     J  * 

Indiana  

11,900,000 

Iowa  

5,600,000 

Kansas  

A    C"  C\f\  f\f\f\ 

4,500,000 

Kentucky  

4,700,000 

T         *  * 

Louisiana  

5,100,000 

Maine  

1,800,000 

TV  /f            1  J 

Maryland  

9,100,000 

"XT                 1_            i  j  

Massachusetts  .  .  . 

15,000,000 

Michigan  

.  26,900,000 

TV  T  *  i 

Minnesota  .... 

7,800,000 

"Alt' 

Mississippi  .... 

2,200,000 

Missouri  ..... 

1  1    CAA  AAA 

Montana  ..... 

1    CAfl  AAA 

Nebraska  

o,400,000 

Nevada   

t~i  r\  r\  r\r\  l~\ 

700,000 

New  Hampshire  .  . 

1     <~}  f\f\  f\f\C\ 

1,300,000 

New  Jersey  .... 

.  16,900,000 

New  Mexico     .   .  . 

1,400,000 

XT            -\r  -i 

j  New  York  .... 

.  68,700,000 

North  Carolina    .  . 

6,400,000 

North  Dakota  .   .  . 

1,000,000 

Ohio  

.  29,700,000 

Oklahoma  .... 

4,600,000 

Oregon  

4,400,000 

,  Pennsylvania    .   .  . 

.  35,000,000 

1  Rhode  Island    .   .  . 

2,400,000 

South  Carolina     .  . 

3,000,000 

i  South  Dakota  .   .  . 

1,100,000 

Tennessee  

5,400,000 

;  Texas  

.  18,900,000 

jUtah  

1,600,000 

!  Vermont  

700,000 

1  Virginia   

6,900,000 

Washington  .... 

7,300,000 

West  Virginia   .   .  . 

3,300,000 

Wisconsin  

9,500,000 

Wyoming  

700,000 

District  of  Columbia 

and  Possessions  . 

6,600,000 

Total  .... 

.$465,500,000 

LET 

in  years?  Unless,  of  course,  all  the  good 
plays  were  written  by  Republicans. 

Margaret  Lee  Sputhard 
Hingham,  Mass. 

For  the  Record 

To  the  Editors: 

Is  Sir  Anthony  Eden  also  in  historical 
trouble?  Or  has  F.  George  Steiner 
["Eden  in  Trouble,"  April]  misquoted 
him  in  saying  the  steam  engine  was 
"discovered"  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago? 

Thomas  Savery  patented  a  commer- 
cially successful  steam  engine  in  1698. 
Thomas  Newcomen  .  .  .  improved  and 
rendered  Savoy's  engine  more  practical 
by  1725.  Janus  Watt  invented  a  better 
engine  after  much  work  on  Newcomen's 
model  and  patented  it  in  1769. 

Let  us  hope  that  Sir  Anthony  does  not 
sell  short  his  inventive  fellow  citizens 
of  yesteryear.  Henry  A.  DeWind 

Wisconsin  State  College 
Whitewater.  Wist. 

In  my  Picasso  piece  in  the  March  issue 
["Picasso  in  Vallauris"]  the  caption  un- 
der the  drawing  Picasso  made  and  gave 
me  says  that  it  is  my  portrait  he  has 
made.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be  me,  he 
was  just  trying  my  goose-feather  pen 
and  I  hope  you  do  not  entertain  hopes 
that  this  handsome  hairy  fellow  is  like 
me,  in  which  case  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. I  cannot  compete  with  that 
nourishing  coiffure  and  beard. 

Hans  Bendix 
Copenhagen.  Denmark 

In  reference  to  Wyatt  Blassingamc's 
story  in  April  ["Man's  Courage],  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  lieutenant's  cour- 
age, how  could  he  have  failed  to 
realize  that  had  the  white  private  car- 
ried out  his  plan  to  murder  him  he 
would  have  had  to  lace  an  Army  court 
martial,  not  a  civilian  jury.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  even  the  most  lenient 
court  martial  would  have  given  him  less 
than  twenty  years  lor  killing  an  officer. 

Irving  Schwar  i  / 
New  York.  X.  Y. 

I  believe  Mr.  Schwartz  is  quite  right 
that  the  private  in  my  story  would  have 
been  tried  before  a  military  court  mar- 
tial. Frankly  I  didn't  even  think  of 
this  while  writing.  ...  I  don't  believe 
that  in  the  final  conflict  between  these 
two  men  either  of  them  would  have 
thought  or  cared  about  this.  The  real 
story,  as  I  saw  it,  lay  in  the  difficulty  of 
the  two  men  understanding  one  another. 
.  .  .  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was 
that  the  Negro  felt  so  alone  he  believed 
the  soldiers  with  Stewart  would  swear 
to  any  kind  of  lie  to  protect  him,  that 


TERS 

the  girl,  the  owner  of  the  bar  would  do 
this  also;  he  believed  that  because  of 
this  solid  closing  of  ranks  Stewart  would 
be  able,  and  would  be  sure  he  was  able, 
to  kill  a  Negro  and  never  be  brought 
to  trial.  .  .  . 

The  white  man  did  not,  in  the  final 
climax,  consider  the  effect  of  murder 
on  himself  at  all  since  he  simply  could 
not  kill  under  the  circumstance,s  im- 
posed on  him.  To  believe  that  his  ac- 
tions were  affected  by  fear  of  court  mar- 
tial is  to  misunderstand  him  even  more 
than  did  the  Negro  lieutenant.  .  .  . 

Wyatt  Blassingame 
Anna  Maria.  Fla. 

Dorothy  Van  de  Mark's  "The  Raid  on 
the  Reservations"  [March]  is  timely  and 
important  and  in  its  main  presentation 
not  only  true,  but  an  understatement.  I 
mention  only  one  aspect  of  the  Indian 
affairs  situation:  that  is.  the  enormity 
of  sheer  myth-making  which  has  gone 
forth  from  the  Indian  Office  since  1950, 
and  increasingly  since  1953.  .  .  . 

The  myth  ...  in  the  present  case  is 
that  the  government  is  being  withdrawn 
from  Indian  affairs.  Yet  it  is  Mr. 
D'Ewart,  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
Indian  matters,  who  writes:  "Ten  years 
ago  the  appropriation  was  one-fourth  of 
this  amount"  [the  present  request  ol  tin 
Indian  Office  lor  SI 37  million].  Like 
previous  "withdrawals"  by  the  Indian 
Bureau,  the  present  example  trebles 
and  quadruples  the  federal  expenditure. 

The  one  accurate  il  unproclaimed  fea- 
ture of  the  withdrawal  myth  is  that  In- 
dian properties  are  being  withdrawn 
and  individual  Indians  are  being  sun- 
dered from  their  homes  and  homelands, 
loyalties  and  human  bonds,  and  moral 
foundations— that  is,  withdrawal  ol 
property  from  Indians  and  life  from  In- 
dians, while  Interior  Department  dic- 
tatorship expands  and  complicates  it- 
self. JOI,N  Collier 
Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs  1933-45 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

Copies  Wanted 

To  the  Editors: 

Please,  allow  me  to  speak  up  for 
friends  and  me  and  to  appeal  to  you 
and  your  readers  to  assist  us  on  a  spe- 
cial mailer  we  have  at  heart. 

Good  magazines,  like  yours,  arc  able 
to  spread  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
United  States,  country  and  people,  and 
they  can  do  so  much  to  give  us  a  good 
interpretation  of  events  and  problems 
challenging  our  world  at  present.  So  we 
welcome   even    back  copies. 

Friedrich  Jaeger 
21b  Hagen/Westf. 
Langestrasse  131 
German  Federal  Republic 


Supplies  ranging  from  bread  to  bricks,  paper  to  precision 
parts,  are  purchased  by  General  Electric  from  40,000 
different  companies  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Last  year,  Company  plants 
107  communities  spent  mor 
than  $1.4  billion  for  supplie 

In  many  ways,  a  company's  budget  is  like  a  far 
ily's  —  a  good  share  of  the  money  goes  to  bi 
supplies.  Nearly  half  of  General  Electric's 
come,  for  instance,  is  used  to  buy  the  goods  ar 
skills  of  other  businesses  across  the  country. 

Some  of  these  are  big  companies,  furnishii 
us  with  complete  transportation  service,  or  va 
quantities  of  metals,  or  giant  machinery.  But  90 
of  them,  according  to  our  best  estimates,  a 
small  businesses,  offering  many  of  the  speci 
skills  we  need.  And,  whenever  possible,  they  a 
local  businesses  in  communities  in  which  Gener 
Electric  has  plants. 

We  find  that  buying  locally  helps  assure  go< 
service  and  can  lead  to  a  warm,  personal  relatio 
ship  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  In  Rome,  Georg; 
for  example,  our  Medium  Transformer  plant  bu 
from  900  different  companies;  540  of  them  aj 
located  nearby.  In  Morrison,  Illinois,  the  App 
ance  Control  plant  buys  from  1,400  firms — 780 
them  within  150  miles  of  Morrison.  Our  X-R 
plant  in  Milwaukee  needs  894  suppliers — neaj 
600  of  them  local.  And  every  General  Elect; 
plant  can  tell  a  similar  story. 

As  we  see  it,  growth  of  companies  like  Gene) 
Electric  means  progress  for  all  who  have  a  stai 
in  the  enterprise  —  suppliers,  customers,  slu 
owners,  employees  and  the  public. 


.  4  .  ii 

Abilities,  Inc.,  of  West  Hempstead,  New  York,  a 
plier  of  General  Electric,  has  grown  from  4  emplo 
to  186  in  3  years.  This  company  employs  only 
workers  —  many  of  them  veterans  —  and  has  ea 
contracts  with  several  General  Electric  proc 
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FORECAST  FOR  JUNE, 
AUGUST,  AND  NOVEMBER 

WHEN  American  historians  of  later  cen- 
turies look  back  to  1956,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  they  may  remember  it  mainly  lor  a 
single  event:  the  breakup  of  the  Democratic 
party.  They  may  even  note  the  day  when  the 
crack  widened  beyond  repair:  June  5. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Nothing  in 
politics  ever  is.  But  at  this  writing— in  April— a 
number  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  farsighted 
men  among  the  party's  leadership  are  saying  that 
the  chances  are  better  than  even  for  a  disastrous 
split  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  go  further: 
they  are  predicting  that  if  this  does  happen,  the 
party  may  be  so  crippled  that  it  cannot  win 
another  national  election  for  perhaps  twenty 
years. 

Here  are  the  reasons  for  their  forebodings- 
reasons  which  they  cannot  explain  from  the  plat- 
form, but  which  they  are  quite  willing  to  discuss 
in  personal  conversations  when  they  know  they 
will  not  be  quoted  by  name.  (There  is  nothing 
sinister  about  their  public  reticence:  it  is  simply 
that  no  politician  likes  to  go  on  record  as  pre- 
dicting trouble  for  his  own  team.) 

ON  THE  surface— as  these  men  see  it— the 
menace  looks  familiar,  and  not  too  serious.  It 
appears  in  the  guise  of  a  threat  by  certain  South- 
ern Democrats  to  march  off  and  form  a  separate 
Dixiecrat  party  unless  they  are  permitted  to  have 
their  own  way— on  both  the  candidate  and  the 
platform— at  the  national  convention.  Senator 
Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana  and  ex-Governor 
Fielding  L.  Wright  of  Mississippi  have  made  this 
threat  openly;  a  do/en  others  have  ((hoed  ii  in 
party  conferences. 

This  kind  of  blackmail  is  a  Fine  Old  Southern 
Tradition.   It  has  been  attempted  repeatedly, 


but  never  since  the  Civil  War  has  it  proved 
entirely  ruinous.  Sometimes  the  other  elements 
in  the  party  have  simply  surrendered  to  it,  in 
order  to  hold  the  organization  together.  More 
often  the  Southerners  have  finally  agreed  to  some 
sort  of  compromise.  Only  once  in  recent  years 
have  they  actually  tried  to  make  good  on  their 
bluff;  and  then  the  results  were  not  nearly  so 
fatal  as  advertised.  When  the  Dixiecrats  re- 
volted in  1918,  they  were  able  to  tear  only  four 
states  away  from  their  normal  Democratic 
allegiance— and  that  was  not  enough  either  to 
swing  the  election  to  the  Republicans  or  to  lay 
a  permanent  foundation  for  a  new  party.  The 
rebels  were  left  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  a 
Samson  who  had  threatened  to  pull  the  temple 
down  on  everybody's  head,  but  had  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  kicking  himself  off  the  front  porch. 

But  this  time  it  is  different. 

For  one  thing,  Samson  is  a  good  deal  huskier, 
and  in  an  uglier  mood.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
fight  over  desegregation  has  inflamed  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Deep  South,  and  in  some 
of  the  Border  States,  to  the  highest  temperature 
since  Reconstruction  days.  As  William  Faulkner 
points  out  on  page  29,  these  feelings  are  largely 
irrational.  They  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to 
the  exaggerated  fears,  the  racial  bitterness,  the 
hatred  of  "outside  interference,"  and  the  up- 
surge of  nationalism  which  are  causing  so  much 
trouble  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 
Many  a  white  Southerner  now  *>eems  to  look  on 
his  Negro  neighbors— and  his  fellow  Americans 
in  the  North— with  as  much  distrust  as  that  of 
an  Israeli  for  the  Arabs,  or  a  Hindu  for  the 
Pakistanis.  "States  rights"  and  "Interposition" 
have  become  mystic  battle  cries,  like  "Enosis"  in 
Cyprus. 

Precisely  because  these  emotions  are  so  un- 
reasoning, the  politicians  find  them  frighteningly 
hard  to  cope  with.  Pot  ki  t  hook  issues  usually  can 
be  compromised:  glassy-eyed  passion  cannot. 
Consequently,  the  Southern  leaders  will  go  into 
the  August  convention  convinced  that  they  must 
demand  two  things:  (1)  a  Presidential  nominee 
who  shows  ai  least  a  little  understanding  ol  their 
peculiar  problem;  and  (2)  a  platform  which  will 
promise  (at  least  by  implication)  not  to  push  the 
racial  issue  at  a  pace  which  most  Southern  whites 
will  consider  intolerable. 

Pressure  from  their  wrought-up  constituents 
probably  will  leave  the  Southern  captains  with 
little  loom  I  or  maneuver.  11  they  Eail  to  stand 
In  m  on  these  two  points,  they  will  risk  repudia- 
tion—and a  political  death  sentence— -by  the  lolks 
back  home.  Furthermore,  il  the\  are  defeated 
on  these  issues,  they  will  he  virtually  forced  to 
walk  out  of  the  convention  and  set  up  a  third 
party. 

Another  [Kith  which  was  once  open  to  them  is 
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now  closed.  In  1952,  instead  of  forming  their 
own  party,  millions  of  disgruntled  Southerners 
merely  voted  Republican.  Few  of  them  will  do 
so  again.  For  they  now  argue— in  tones  of  out- 
raged betrayal— that  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion is  attacking  their  way  of  life  more  ruthlessly 
than  Roosevelt  or  Truman  ever  did  .  .  .  that 
Warren  and  Nixon  and  Ike  himself  are  hardly 
better  than  Harlem  Democrats  .  .  .  and  that  the 
only  alternative  left  to  the  White  Supremacy 
Southerners  is  to  go  it  alone. 

(The  Republican  strategists  arc  deliberately 
encouraging  this  view.  Some  time  early  in  1955, 
their  political  high  command  apparently  aban- 
doned whatever  hope  it  once  had  for  build- 
ing up  an  effective  Republican  organization  in 
the  South.  Instead  it  decided  to  aim  for  higher 
stakes:  that  is,  to  win  the  Negro  vote  in  the 
North  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  incite  a 
Dixiecrat  rebellion  in  the  South.  To  this  end, 
it  has  played  its  cards  with  admirable  skill. 
The  most  recent  trump  was  the  civil-rights  legis- 
lation requested  in  April  by  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  it 
had  no  chance  of  passage  in  the  present  Con- 
gress; but  he  also  knew  that  it  would  touch  off 
an  angry  battle  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats— and  simultaneously  burnish  up  the 
Republican  record  as  the  true  friend  of  the 
Negro.) 

If  the  Southerners  do  form  a  third  party,  they 
naturally  will  not  expect  to  capture  the  White 
House.  But  with  a  respectable  candidate— such 
as  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  or  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  the  Dixie- 
crat standard-bearer  in  1948- they  feel  pretty  con- 
fident of  carrying  at  least  five  states:  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana. Quite  possibly  they  would  take  as  many  as 
nine.  Even  the  minimum  five  almost  surely 
would  be  enough  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the 
regular  Democratic  candidate— thus  chastening 
the  Northern  and  Western  wings  of  the  party, 
and  proving  beyond  argument  that  they  can 
never  get  anywhere  without  the  South. 

More  important,  the  Dixiecrats  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  elect  enough  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  them  a  very  strong  bargaining 
position  in  Congress.  Probably  no  major  legisla- 
tion—so they  reason— could  be  passed  without 
their  concurrence.  They  would  have  the  power, 
in  short,  to  paralyze  the  process  of  government; 
and  they  could  then  trade  on  this  power  to  get 
the  kind  of  racial  measures  they  want.  Spe- 
cifically, they  would  bargain  for  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  desegrega- 
tion of  Southern  schools. 

(Some  potential  Dixiecrats  also  talk— rather 
vaguely— about  the  possibility  of  a  deadlock  in 
the  Electoral  College,  which  would  prevent  any 


Presidential  candidate  from  getting  a  majority. 
The  decision  would  then  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  would  have 
the  unusual  task  of  choosing  a  President  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  rules  laid  down  in 
Article  II,  Section  I  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  Southern 
strategists  really  consider  this  a  serious  possi- 
bility, or  if  so,  what  they  would  hope  to  gain 
from  it.) 

IN  YET  another  way  the  situation  this  year 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  1948;  and  this  dif- 
ference makes  a  breakup  of  the  Democratic  party 
seem  still  more  likely. 

Never  before  have  the  Northern  and  Western 
wings  of  the  party  been  so  unready  to  give  in 
to  the  Southern  demands.  For  the  first  time,  a 
considerable  number  of  Democratic  officeholders 
in  these  sections— Governors,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  local  officials— are  unterrified  by  the 
threat  of  a  Southern  bolt.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  them  would  welcome  it. 

These  Northern  Democrats  give  two  reasons 
for  their  change  in  attitude: 

(1)  Many  of  them  privately  believe  that  their 
party  does  not  have  much  chance  of  winning  the 
Presidency  in  any  case.  Barring  some  unforeseen 
event  of  earth-shaking  dimensions— such  as  in- 
volvement of  American  troops  in  fighting  over- 
seas, a  bad  slump  in  employment,  or  another 
heart  attack  in  the  White  House— they  figure  Ike 
is  practically  unbeatable.  So,  they  argue,  we 
might  as  well  let  the  South  bolt,  and  be  damned. 
To  them,  their  own  re-election  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  race  for  the  White  House. 

(2)  They  are  badly  frightened  by  the  prospect 
of  losing  their  own  jobs.  In  many  states  they 
are  convinced  that  they  can  win  only  if  they 
manage  to  hold  the  solid  support  of  their  Negro 
constituents— plus  the  Jewish  voters  who  feel 
nearly  as  strongly  as  the  Negroes  on  racial  issues, 
and  the  substantial  number  of  other  North- 
erners who  regard  racial  discrimination  as  a 
moral  disgrace  to  the  whole  nation.  All  three 
of  these  groups  have  tended  to  vote  Democratic 
for  the  last  twenty-four  years.  For  example,  in 
such  key  states  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  New  Jersey,  about  -70  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  have  normally  supported  Democratic 
candidates— and  their  votes  frequently  have  been 
decisive. 

Plenty  of  evidence  is  building  up  to  indicate 
that  this  allegiance  is  now  being  shaken.  The 
Court's  desegregation  decision— rendered,  as 
Nixon  went  out  of  his  way  to  put  it,  by  a  Repub- 
lican Chief  Justice— the  Brownell  civil-rights 
program,  the  Administration's  solid  record  of 
progress  toward  racial  equality  in  the  public 
service  and  armed  forces  .  .  .  all  these  have  been 
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noted  with  favor  by  the  Negro  com- 
munity. As  each  new  story  of  racial 
strife  comes  over  the  wires— the  Till, 
Lucy,  and  Nat  "King"  Cole  cases, 
for  example,  and  the  Montgomery 
bus  boycott— the  Negro  press  grows 
steadily  more  critical  of  the  Demo- 
crats; for  it  tends  to  hold  the  entire 
party  responsible  for  the  behavior 
of  its  most  rabid  members.  And  in 
the  Minnesota  primary  Eisenhower 
carried  Negro  precincts  which  had 
long  been  considered  safe  Demo- 
cratic strongholds. 

THE  effect  of  all  this  in  the  North 
was  summed  up  by  one  New  York 
Democrat  in  these  words: 

"I  wovdd  feel  a  lot  surer  about 
carrying  my  Negro  wards  in  Novem- 
ber if  1  didn't  have  to  keep  apologiz- 
ing all  the  time  for  Senator  Eastland 
and  the  rest  of  those  hominy-grits 
characters.  They  just  don't  under- 
stand the  peculiar  problems  of  my 
region.  If  they  pull  out  of  the  party, 
that  would  be  the  best  break  I  could 
ask  for." 

So  if  the  Confederate  Samson  tries 
to  pull  the  temple  down  again,  he  is 
likely  to  find  a  surprising  number  of 
Yankees  grunting  and  heaving  right 
alongside. 

If  the  temple  does  fall,  the  Negro 
will  get  hurt  worse  than  anybody 
else.  The  first  result  would  be  to 
throw  political  power  throughout 
the  South  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
tremists. Already  the  moderate 
leaders  of  the  South— Lister  Hill, 
John  Sparkman,  William  Fulbright, 
and  all  their  like— have  been  forced 
into  hasty  retreat.  Already  nearly 
every  calm  and  reasonable  voice  in 
the  Southern  press  has  been  silenced, 
or  drowned  out  by  the  screams  of 
fear  and  defiance.  But  they  have  not 
been  destroyed.  Not  yet. 

Once  the  Dixiecrats  and  Citizens 
Councils  gain  full  control,  however, 
the  responsible  and  humane  leader- 
ship of  the  South  will  be  destroyed. 
In  all  likelihood  it  cannot  be  rebuilt 
within  our  lifetime.  All  progress 
toward  better  race  relations  will 
slam  to  a  jarring  halt.  Many  of  the 
gains  the  Southern  Negroes  have 
made,  so  painfully  and  precariously, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  Naked  violence,  now  a 
shocking  rarity,  may  well  become 
commonplace.  Any  further  headway 
toward  integratior  will  of  course  be 
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When  it  comes  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Scotch  Whisky,  Black  &  White  is  a 
favorite  the  world  over.  That's  because 
its  quality  and  character  never  change. 


BLACK  &  WHITE 

BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  86.8  PROOF 
THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  N.  Y.  •  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
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^jou  (3an  Influence  Others 
With  Your  Thinking ! 


HPRY  it  some  time.  Concentrate  in- 
tently upon  another  person  seated 
in  a  room  with  you,  without  his  no- 
ticing it.  Observe  him  gradually  be- 
come restless  and  finally  turn  and 
look  in  your  direction.  Simple  — yet 
it  is  a  positive  demonstration  that 
thought  generates  a  mental  energy 
which  can  be  projected  from  your 
mind  to  the  consciousness  of  another. 
Do  you  realize  how  much  of  your 
success  and  happiness  in  life  depend 
upon  your  influencing  others?  Is  it 
not  important  to  you  to  have  others 
understand  your  point  of  view —  to 
be  receptive  to  your  proposals? 

Demonstrable  Facts 

How  many  times  have  you  wished 
there  were  some  way  you  could  im- 
press another  favorably  —  gef  across 
to  him  or  her  your  ideas?  That 
thoughts  can  be  transmitted,  received, 
and  understood  by  others  is  now  sci- 
entifically demonstrable.  The  tales  of 
miraculous  accomplishments  of  mind 
by  the  ancients  are  now  known  to  be 
fact  —  not  fable.  The  method  whereby 
these  things  can  be  intentionally,  not 
accidentally,  accomplished  has  been 
a  secret  long  cherished  by  the  Rosi- 
crucians  <—  one  of  the  schools  of  an- 
cient wisdom  existing  throughout  the 
world.  To  thousands  everywhere,  for 
centuries,  the  Rosicrucians  have  pri- 


vately taught  this  nearly-lost  art  of 
the  practical  use  of  mind  power. 

This  Free  Book  Points 
Out  the  Way 

The  Rosicrucians  (not  a  religious 
organization)  invite  you  to  explore  the 
powers  of  your  mind.  Their  sensible, 
simple  suggestions  have  caused  in- 
telligent men  and  women  to  soar  to 
new  heights  of  accomplishment.  They 
will  show  you  how  to  use  your  nat- 
ural forces  and  talents  to  do  things 
you  now  think  are  beyond  your  abil- 
ity. Use  the  coupon  helow  and  send 
for  a  copy  of  the  fascinating  sealed 
free  book,  "The  Mastery  of  Life," 
which  explains  how  you  may  receive 
this  unique  wisdom  and  benefit  by  its 
application  to  your  daily  affairs. 

The  ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


Scribe  T.M.W. 

The  Rosicrucians,  AMORC, 

Rosicrucian  Park,  San  Jose,  California. 

Kindly  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the 
took,  "The  Mastery  of  Life."  I  am  inter- 
ested in  learning  how  I  may  receive 
instructions  about  the  full  use  of  my 
natural  powers. 

Name  

Address    
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out  of  the  question  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Other  people  will  get  hurt  too. 

The  Southern  whites,  for  instance, 
would  be  damaged  by  a  Dixiecrat 
regime  far  more  than  most  of  them 
now  realize.  Living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  fear  is  sure  to  leave 
its  mark  on  everyone,  whatever  his 
color.  The  economic  cost,  however, 
would  be  easier  to  gauge;  new  in- 
dustries will  be  reluctant  to  move 
into  a  region  in  turmoil. 

In  a  different  way,  all  Americans 
would  suffer.  When  Southerners 
insist  that  they  should  be  left  alone 
to  handle  "their"  race  problem  in 
their  own  fashion,  they  forget  that 
whatever  besmirches  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States  hurts  all  of  us. 
And  it  is  a  plain,  indisputable  fact 
that  the  spectacle  of  hot-eyed  racism 
dominating  the  South  would  do  un- 
told harm  to  the  American  cause 
throughout  the  world.  It  would, 
indeed,  provide  the  Communists 
with  the  strongest  possible  propa- 
ganda weapon  among  the  colored 
peoples  who  form  a  majority  in  the 
uncommitted  nations. 

Finally,  the  breakup  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  damage  the 
political  structure  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  unpredictable  but  far-reach- 
ing ways.  It  would  mean,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  suspension 
of  our  two-party  system.  The  Re- 
publicans no  longer  would  face  an 
effective  national  opposition;  and 
that  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for 
anybody,  including  Republicans. 

WHETHER  all  these  things  ac- 
tually will  come  to  pass  may  be  de- 
cided on  June  5.  If  Adlai  Stevenson 
wins  the  California  primary  on  that 
day,  he  will  still  be  a  powerful  con- 
tender for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion; if  he  loses,  he  will  drop  far 
back  in  the  running.  Most  of  the 
political  veterans  whose  views  are 
reflected  here  think  it  would  be  all 
but  impossible  for  him  to  regain  th 
lost  ground. 

They  also  agree  that  he  is  the  ma 
best  equipped  to  hold  the  party 
together.  That  is  largely  the  reason 
why  the  1952  nomination  was  thrust 
upon  him.  It  remains  true  today. 
So  if  he  wins  in  California— and 
ag  in  two  months  later  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention— there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  the  oldest  political  or 
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ganization  in  the  world  may  survive 
its  present  crisis. 

For  Stevenson,   better  than  any 
other  Democrat,  symbolizes  the  mid- 
dle ground.  His  record  on  race  rela- ! 
tions  as  Governor  of  Illinois  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country;  and  he  has 
made  it  clear,  in  many  speeches,  that 
he  believes  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  must  be  carried 
out.  Vet  he  also  has  evidenced  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  emotional  and 
social  adjustments  which  confront 
the  South.    He  knows  that  they  can- 
not be  forced.    He  is  confident  that 
the  processes  of  conciliation— so  far 
tragically  untried— can  lead  to  solu- 
tions which  both  Negroes  and  white  1 
Southerners   can   accept.    And  by; 
temperament  and  background  he  is 
uniquely  qualified  for  the  role  of  i 
conciliator. 

For  these  very  reasons  he  is  un- 
popular with  the  extremists  on  both 
sides.  Neither  the  neo-Confederates 
nor  the  Madison  Avenue  abolition- 
ists are  satisfied  with  his  middle- 
ground  approach.  The  responsible 
party  leaders  in  both  North  and 
South,  however,  realize  that  this  is 
the  only  approach  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success;  and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  in  a  showdown  both 
wings  would  accept  his  candidacy 
without  a  serious  break  in  the  ranks. 

\\  /  I  T  H  one  possible  excep-  J 
▼  ▼  don,  that  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  contender  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Harriman  would  satisfy  the 
North  and  the  liberals;  but 
Southerners  generally  regard  him  as 
a  warmed-over  New  Dealer  and  (be- 
came of  the  nature  of  his  New  York 
constituency)  an  extremist  on  racial 
matters.  Retainer  is  even  more  un- 
palatable to  the  South— which  views 
him  as  a  renegade— and  also  to  many 
organization  Democrats  who  distrust 
his  lone  wolf  habits.  Lausche  woidd 
go  down  with  the  Southerners,  but 
not  with  the  liberals  or  many  of  the 
organization  bosses;  they  cannot  for- 1 
|  get  that  he  not  only  voted  for  Taft  i 
but  openly  professes  much  of  the 
ITaftian  gospel.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  men  who  will  play  key 
roles  at  the  convention  are  now 
making  a  flat  prediction:  Lausche 
j  can't  get  the  nomination— and  if 
either  Kefauver  or  Harriman  should 
|get  it,  the  South  will  bolt. 

They  sometimes  add  that,  aside 
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from  Stevenson,  only  one  man  is  in 
sight  who  might  be  acceptable  to 
both  North  and  South,  to  liberals 
as  well  as  conservatives:  Senator 
Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri.  (Offi- 
cially he  is  not  in  the  race  at  all;  but 
the  other  candidates  have  always 
regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  chal- 
lengex-in-ambush.)  He  comes  from 
a  border  state.  He  has  never  been 
pushed  into  taking  a  position  on 
racial  matters  which  alienated  either 
side.  His  inquiry  into  the  guided- 
missile  program  may  provide  a  use- 
ful publicity  build-up.  His  record 
offers  no  obvious  targets  for  attack. 

Unfortunately  it  doesn't  offer 
much  else  either.  Both  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  in  Congress  his  career  has 
been  as  undistinguished  as  it  is  in- 
offensive. There  is  no  serious  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  stand  a 
chance  against  Eisenhower.  About 
all  that  can  be  said  for  him  is  that— 
if  Stevenson  is  knocked  out  of  the 
running— Symington  might  serve  as 
a  last  resort  to  stave  off  the  fatal 
party  split.  Even  in  that  role  his 
effectiveness  is  open  to  doubt.  Be- 
cause he  would  be  so  obviously  a 
weak  candidate,  the  powerful  cen- 
trifugal forces  within  the  party  might 
well  tear  it  apart  anyhow. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  general 
expectation  among  the  professionals 
that  if  the  convention  deadlocks,  or 
if  there  seems  to  be  a  real  danger 
that  either  Kefauver  or  Harriman 
might  win  the  nomination,  Syming- 
ton will  be  hauled  out  of  the  bushes. 
The  men  expected  to  push  him  for- 
ward, at  that  juncture,  are  Harry 
Truman,  the  Elder  Statesman,  and 
the  Texas  Twins.  Lvndon  Johnson 
and  Sam  Ravburn.  who  lead  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  In  such  a 
pinch,  these  three  senior  captains 
very  probably  would  consider  a 
chance  for  party  unity  more  im- 
portant than  victory  in  November, 
or  anything  else.  And  if  they  do 
decide  to  play  Symington  as  their 
last  card,  the  convention  is  quite 
likely  to  follow  their  lead. 

If  this  line  of  reasoning  is  correct, 
the  California  primary  on  June  3 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  decisive  elec- 
tion of  the  year.  And  if  Stevenson 
loses,  the  real  winner  will  not  be  Ke- 
fauver. but  the  Missouri  Senator 
whose  name  is  not  even  on  the 
ballot. 


A  Public  Interest  Advertisement  Addressed  Especially  to  the  Readers  of  Harper's 


Midway  in  the  twentieth  century,  aluminum — light,  low-priced,  handsome,  and  easy 
to  work — is  transforming  many  industries,  contributing  to  better  living.  Aluminium 
Limited  here  reports  in  graphic  form  the  story  of  aluminum-making  in  Canada. 


A  dramatic  use  of  aluminum  in  construction  is  shown  in  this  unique  office  building,  tchich 

rotates  to  follow  the  sun.  Arched  aluminum  reflects  summer  heat. 


More  Aluminum  for  Modern  Living 

The  story  of  Aluminium  Limited's  record  expansion  program 


THE  year  1956  promises  to  write  important 
new  chapters  in  the  story  of  aluminum.  The  out- 
put of  primary  aluminum  is  at  a  record-breaking 
high.  The  metal's  low  and  relatively  stable  price 
and  its  good  qualities  are  bringing  more  and 
more  demand  from  aluminum  fabricators. 
Aluminum  has  moved  ahead  of  all  other  metals 
to  take  second  place  only  to  iron  and  steel  in 
tonnage  used.  In  the  next  quarter-century  de- 
mand and  consumption  seem  destined  to  climb 
still  further. 


Look  at  the  way  the  American  appetite  for 
aluminum  has  grown  since  1950:  That  year,  wc 
consumed  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  of  the 
metal.  Last  year,  we  used  twice  as  much— or 
enough  aluminum  to  blanket  all  New  England 
and  half  of  New  York  state  in  aluminum  foil. 
Today,  aluminum  has  become  so  acceptable  that 
more  than  seventy  skyscrapers  are  planned  with 
outside  walls  of  the  light  metal,  and  aluminum 
is  appearing  more  and  more  in  industrial  build- 
ings, hospitals,  and  schools. 


Poicerhouse   inside   a   Britisli   Columbia   mountain  sends  electricity  fifty  miles  to  KitiTnat  huh 


A  S  the  Aluminum  Age  progresses,  producers  < 
primary  aluminum  are  busy  installing  more  ingo 
producing  capacity.  Daily,  the  number  of  cor 
panies  which  make  things  out  of  aluminum  is  gro\ 
ing.  There  are  now  more  than  24.000  fabricators  < 
the  lightweight  metal  in  the  United  States. 

The  world's  largest  >in<jle  expansion  of  productic 
facilities  to  supply  these  fabricators  with  more  bas 
aluminum  is  under  way  in  Canada.  It  is  being  ca 
ried  out  by  Aluminium  Limited,  of  Montrea 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Aluminum  Company  «j 
Canada.  Limited,  the  world  s  second-largest  alum 
num  producer. 

In  order  to  step  up  its  capacity  to  mine  and  refu 
bauxite— the  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made— I 
generate  the  huge  amounts  of  electricity  needed  i 
aluminum-smelting,  and  to  enlarge  its  ingot  capacit 
to  over  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  Aluminium  Limite 
will  be  spending  about  $1,000,000,000  from  195 
through  1959.  This  means  the  company  is  spendin 

an  ayera^e  ot   a  week  tor  ten  \ears  fli 

plant  expansion  in  order  to  make  more  aluminuB 
available  for  fabricators  and  consumers  in  the  Unite 
States  and  other  countries. 

A  netc  generator  is  lotcered  inside  Kemano  poicerhoutt 
as  part  of  $2 .000 .000-a-iceek  expatision  prograi* 


H  E  production  of  aluminum  begins  with  a  reddish 
e,  bauxite,  which  occurs  mainly  in  semi-tropical 
eas.  Aluminium  Limited,  through  subsidiary  com- 
mies, mines  most  of  its  ore  in  British  Guiana, 
maica,  and  the  Los  Islands  of  French  West  Africa, 
ttimina,  a  white  powdery  substance,  is  chemically 
traded  from  the  bauxite  and  is  then  put  through  an 
ictrolytic  smelting  process  at  the  company's  main 
ants  in  Quebec  province  and  at  Kitimat  in  the 
ovince  of  British  Columbia. 

In  the  smelters  the  alumina  is  fed  into  large  elec- 


Part  of  the  job  of  refining  aluminum's  ore,  bauxite, 
into  alumina  is  done  in  these  precipitator  tanks. 

its  quest  for  low-cost  sites  to  produce  abundant 
economic  energy  far  from  the  needs  of  cities  and 
;r  industries,  Aluminium  Limited,  beginning  in 
1,  undertook  one  of  the  most  spectacidar  engineer- 
I feats  in  history  at  Kitimat,  British  Columbia,  in 
I snow-peaked  Coast  Range  Mountains.  Here,  100 
fcs  south  of  the  Alaskan  "panhandle,"  engineers 
ftrsed  the  How  of  a  river  with  a  huge  rock  dam, 
■ting  a  150-mile-long  reservoir.  Instead  of  feeding 
■river  system,  the  reservoir  is  now  drained  by  a  ten- 
lp  tunnel  driven  through  the  mountains.  The  water 
Bien  dropped  to  a  powerhouse  at  sea  level,  where 
lerators  of  2,000,000  horsepower  can  eventually  be 
willed.    From  here  the  electricity  flows  on  trans- 
ition lines  transversing  fifty  miles  of  river  valleys 


trolytic  cells,  or  "pots,"  containing  a  bath  of  aluminum 
fluoride.  Huge  amounts  of  electricity,  generated  by 
abundant  Canadian  waterpower,  are  fed  into  the 
"pot"  through  a  carbon  electrode.  As  the  heavy 
current  does  its  work,  molten  aluminum  settles  to  the 
bottom  and  is  drawn  off  to  solidify  into  ingots.  It 
takes  four  tons  or  more  of  bauxite  to  yield  two  tons 
of  alumina,  which  in  turn,  yield  one  ton  of  aluminum. 
In  the  electrolytic  process,  some  18,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electrical  energy  are  needed  to  turn  out  one  ton 
of  metal. 


Bauxite  is  mined  from  open  pits  in  Jamaica. 


Expansion  of  Jamaica  alumina  plant  mores  ahead. 
Some  S22.000.000  icill  be  sp  cnt  thus  in  l().~i6. 


and  mountain  passes  to  Kitimat,  where  an  aluminum 
smelter  was  constructed  in  a  wide  valley  on  a  deep  ice- 
free  fiord. 

Aluminium  Limited's  ore  boats  now  bring  Jamaican 
alumina  to  dockside  at  Kitimat  and  ingot  is  carried 
away  to  the  United  States  and  other  markets  by  ship 
and  rail. 

From  a  population  of  8,000  residents  at  present, 
Kitimat  eventually  may  grow  to  as  many  as  50,000 
when  the  smelter  reaches  its  full  capacity  of  550,000 
tons  of  aluminum  a  year.  This  would  make  it  one  of 
the  biggest  cities  in  British  Columbia. 

Both  the  smelter  and  the  town  of  Kitimat  are 
growing  rapidly  as  the  demand  for  aluminum  con- 
tinues to  rise. 


YEARS  before,  Aluminium  Limited  had  developed 
a  good  location  for  making  aluminum  in  the 
Saguenav  Valley  of  Quebec,  where  a  30,000-square- 
mile  watershed  drains  into  Lake  St.  John  and  empties 
through  the  Saguenay  River  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  vast  hydroelectric  resources  of  the  valley  were 
harnessed  by  a  series  of  great  dams,  and  powerhouses 
and  smelters  were  built.  One  smelter,  Arvida,  die 
world's  largest,  covers  an  area  one  and  a  half  miles 
long  by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.   Nearby,  an 


At  Arvida,  Quebec,  world's  largest  aluminum  smelter, 
ore  is  made  into  these  gleaming  fifty-pound  ingots. 


Vast  quantities  of  electricity  for  Arvida  smelter  flow 
from    1. 200. 000-h  or  se  power    Shipshaw  powerhouse. 


NEARLY  1 ,000,000  Americans  are  busy  today  mak- 
ing products  designed  around  aluminum.  Their  em- 
ployers are  thousands  of  enterprising  small  business- 
men, who  have  helped  to  develop  a  great  industry. 
But  the  industry  depends  for  its  life  on  increasing 
amounts  of  primary  aluminum. 

Because  Canada  has  abundant  hydroelectric  re- 
sources available  for  aluminum-making,  that  country 
now  is  second  only  to  the  United  States  as  a  primary 
producer.  Since  Canadian  industries  need  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  this  production,  the  balance  can  be 
sold  in  world  markets.  Thus,  Aluminium  Limited's 
shipments  to  the  United  States  have  grown  steadily 
and  this  year  will  be  greater  than  ever  before. 


attractive  city  of  11,000  residents  has  grown  up  when 
once  there  was  open  country. 

Development  of  the  Saguenay  River  power  re 
sources  took  place  within  twenty  years  and  speeded 
up  the  industrial  development  of  this  region  b' 
several  decades.  During  World  War  II,  Aluminum! 
Limited  smelters  in  this  area  supplied  nearly  700,00(i 
tons  of  aluminum  to  U.  S.  defense  plants.  Expansion 
of  the  Saguenay  facilities  is  now  under  way  to  providi 
greater  capacity. 


Abundant  waterpower  harnessed  here  enables  Canai 
to  send  the  U.  S.  250,000  tons  of  aluminum  in  195 


However,  at  present  aluminum  continues  in  sho 
supply.  Daily,  American  industry  finds  neA\-  uses  f»  * 
the  metal.  Leading  U.  S.  producers,  who  make  pi 
mary  aluminum  and  also  fabricate  it  into  finish( 
products,  have  announced  expansion  plans.  Ai 
several  newcomers  also  are  entering  the  primary  pr 
duction  field. 

Joining  in  co-operation  with  these  United  States  pr 
ducers,  the  independent  Canadian  aluminum  industi 
represents  a  convenient,  stable  source  of  primary  met 
for  America's  expanding  manufacturing  facilities.! 
helps  to  provide  a  foundation  both  for  the  continent 
peacetime  growth  and  its  defense  against  any  po* 
ble  aggression. 
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envise 


Three  Women 


\\  /  E  ARE  about  to  recom- 
W  mend  a  hypothetical  treat- 
rient  for  the  three  languishing  ladies 
vhose  cases  are  described  by  Cecil 
Wbodham-Smith  in  the  article  on 
)age  40.  (Since  the  fourth  character 
n  "They  Stayed  in  Bed"  is  a  man, 
ve  shall  leave  him  out.) 

Assume  that  Destiny  has  bestowed 
hese    three    talented    women  on 
America  in  our  century  instead  of 
>n  England  in  the  Victorian  Age— 
vhen,  as  Miss  Nightingale  said,  fam- 
ly  life  and  the  interminable  round 
f  chatting  made  life  "slow  torture." 
o  Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  in 
906,  Florence  Nightingale  in  1920, 
nd  Harriet  Martineau  in  1902.  The 
wentieth  century  coidd  have  made 
plendid  use  of  their  powers  and 
ound  an  effective  means  (without 
esorting  to  invalidism)  of  getting 
hem  away  from  father,  or  sister,  or 
nother,  as  the  individual  case  re- 
uired.  First,  of  course,  we  prescribe 
ollege,  the  liberal-arts  course. 
So  intellectual  a  trio,  however, 
ould  scarcely  satisfy  their  cravings 
3r  distinguished  achievement  with 
mere  A.B.    Give  them  a  year  or 
ivo  or  three  in  a  job  after  gradua- 
on— Elizabeth  teaching  English  in 
private  school  for  girls  in  New 
ork:  Florence  as  an  officer  in  the 
VAAC  at  the  start  of  World  War 
I;  and  Harriet  working  at  Hull- 
louse   in   Chicago   in   the  1920s, 
lies©  are  exhilarating  experiences, 
f  course,  but  for  these  gifted  young 
omen,  frustration  sets  in.  They 
ave  privacy,  study,  development  of 
reir  powers.     (Miss   Barrett's  re- 
xmsibility  for  a  gaggle  of  teen-age 
[pper  Bohemian  girls  in  midtown 
lanhattan  has  left  her  pretty  high 
nd  dry  for  beaux,  and  the  other 
vo  have  been  meeting  the  Wrong 
len;  so  an  additional  motive  for 
le  course  we  are  about  to  describe 
ight  be  the  hope  of  finding  a  hus- 
and.    If,  however,  marriage  is  the 
rimary  goal,  the  following  road  is 
ot  for  them.) 

What  we  suggest  to  these  girls  is 


to  go  to  graduate  school  and  work 
for  a  Ph.D.  Barring  distracting  ro- 
mantic entanglements  during  the 
next  three  years,  acute  ill  health,  or 
an  irresistible  call  to  social  action, 
it  is  very  likely  that  they  would 
complete  the  requirements  and  join 
that  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all 
women  college  graduates  who  be- 
come doctors  of  philosophy. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a 
Radcliffe  College  Faculty-Trustee 
Committee,  429  women  got  Rad- 
cliffe doctor's  degrees  in  the  fifty- 
year  period  from  1902  to  1951.*  Of 
these  degrees  the  largest  number 
(57)  were  awarded  in  the  field  of 
English— we  suggest  this  major  for 
Miss  Barrett.  (We  should  have  to 
consult  the  department  head  before 
promising  that  her  youthful  poems 
would  be  acceptable  in  fulfillment 
of  the  thesis  requirement.)  The 
second  largest  number  (49)  were  in 
Economics-just  right  in  all  proba- 
bility as  a  major  for  Miss  Martineau, 
who  could  do  a  dissertation  on  tax- 
ation or  social  security.  The  third 
largest  number  (45)  were  granted  in 
Biology,  and  we  advise  this  field  for 
rambunctious  Miss  Nightingale. 

IT  IS  curious  that  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  Radcliffe's  Ph.D.- 
granting  history,  it  was  normal  for 
candidates  to  spend  only  three  years 
in  attaining  the  degree;  while  the 
median  time  spent  by  students  get- 
ting theirs  in  the  decade  of  1946-55 
was  six.  (One  lone  Ph.D.,  who  got 
her  degree  in  Indie  Philology  took 
seventeen  years  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
most.)  Assuming  that  each  of  our 
trio  spent  only  the  old-fashioned 
norm  of  three  years  (after  their  job 
experiences)  in  getting  her  Ph.D., 
they  would  be  accepted  ai  the  age  of 
twenty-six  into  the  company  of 
scholars;  Miss  Martineau  in  1928; 
Miss  Barrett  in  1932;  and  Miss 
Nightingale  in  1946. 

Of  .'521  bluestockings  who  filled 
out  the  questionnaire  on  which  this 

*  Graduate  Education  for  Women:  The 
Radcliffe  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1!)5G. 
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Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Spring  Lake.  N.  J. 
THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 

Opens  June  15. 

A  resort  world  in  itself 

under  the  management 
of  Fred  L.  Abel,  form- 
erly of  tho  Manoir 
Richelieu.  Situated  di- 
rectly on  the  ocean,  the 
Essex  and  Sussex  Is  n 
massive  resort  property 
accommodating  40O.  Of- 
fers various  types  of 
superlative  social  and 
sports  features.  Tennis 
Courts,  Putting  Green, 
Golf  and  Country  Club, 
same  ownership,  Just  a 
few  minutes  away. 
Three  swimming  pools 
In  area.  Cocktail  pur- 
ties  and  dancing  daily 
to  the  delightful  times 
of    the    Jerry  Twichetl 

Orchestra,  Informal  and 
formal  dance  nights  in 
tho  ballroom.  Open  June 
thru    early  September. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

MONSON  HOTEL  AND 
CHARMING  NEW  MO- 
TOR COURT 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Mantanzas  Bay.  Near 
the  Plaza,  historic  cent- 
er of  activity  and  In 
walking  distance  of  all 
attract  ions.  Always 
Open—Always  Oeiigiu- 
f  u  1  .  no  rooms  with 
li  a  t  h  a  n  d  cottages. 
American  and  European 
plan.  Famous  service 
ami  cuisine.  For  reser. 
vatlona  see  your  travel 
agent  or  write  direct 
to  Moiison  Hotel,  (men 
all  year.  Soeci.il  Low 
Rates  m  Summer. 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAUDERDALE  CAVA- 
LIER .hotel  (formerly 
The  Southward).  503 
North  Atlantic  Boule- 
vard. On  tho  ocean 
front  In  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
74  rooms  with  baths, 
newly  redecorated, 
swimming  pool.  Sun 
Terrace,  shuffleboard 
course,  radio  in  all 
rooms.  Completely  fire- 
proof. Dining  Room, 
Suntan  Terrace  and  Bar 
air-conditioned.  also 
central  heat.  Motel  type 
parking.  Under  same 
ownership  -  management 
as  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Sidney 
Banks.  President.  Open 
All  Year. 

Miami  Beach.  Florida 

Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

LACO    MAR  HOTEL 

You'll  never  realize 
"hat  heavenly  days  and 
nights  are  reallv  like 
until  you've  spent  a  va- 
cation at  the  luxurious 
LAGO  MAR  HOTEL.  Di- 
rectly on  the  Atlantic 
with  a  broad  private 
beach  ami  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  swim- 
ming pools.  Each  eve- 
ning you'll  enjoy  spar- 
kllng  entertainment  in 
the  Silhouette  lounge. 
An. I.  tow.  LOW  rates 
for  exactly  the  same 
accommodations  offered 
our  Winter  visitors. 
I'm-  a  vacation  you've 
always  dreamed  nf. 
write  today  the  LAG- 
M  Ml  HOTEL  ...  In 
fabulous  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Florida  —  OP1  \ 
All.  YEAR. 
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Hon  ro  put  your  club  ou  the 
road  to  SUCCESS  .  .  . 

HOW  TO  RUN  A  CLUB 

By  HARRY  SIMMONS 

Management  Consultant,  Lecturer,  Educator, 
General  Management  Executive 

This  is  the  first  practical  handbook  to  cover 
every  phase  of  successful  club  operation. 
You  discover  how  to  solve  legal  and  finan- 
cial problems — how  to  increase  member- 
ship— how  to  obtain  and  handle  speakers — 
how  to  build  attendance  at .  meetings— how 
to  publicize  meetings  and  how  to  plan  in- 
teresting programs.  Here  is  detailed,  easy- 
to-follow  guidance  on  overcoming  the  many 
problems  involved  in  running  a  club. 

This  Complete  Guide  brings  you 

•  76  illustrations  of  records,  forms,  cards, 
programs,  etc.,  which  show  how  leading  clubs 
handle  vital  phases  of  their  work. 

•  A  wealth  of  sound  advice  on  how  to  solve 
the  many  problems  that  confront  club  leaders 
and  members. 

•  A  brilliant,  concise  summary  of  how  par- 
liamentary procedure  works  plus  definitions 
of  the  terms  used. 

•  A  gold  mine  of  well-planned  ideas  which 
can  be  adapted  for  use  by  any  club. 

•  25  practical  hints  on  public  speaking. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  your  club  .  .  . 

Authoritative,  comprehensive,  and  readable, 
HOW  TO  RUN  A  CLUB  is  written  by  an 
expert  in  the  field,  a  man  who  has  addressed 
hundreds  of  clubs — and  has  been  a  member 
of  dozens.  Whether  you  want  to  start  a  club, 
put  new  life  into  an  existing  one,  or  make 
a  good  club  even  better,  here's  sound  ad- 
vice on  how  to  do  it. 

I  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  I 

I 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
J    51   East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  HOW  TO  BUN  A  CUP.  • 

tor  10  days'  lree  examination.  Within  that  time  I  | 

will  remit  $3.95  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  Charges,  I 

■    or  return  the  hook.  I 

{    Name    I 

j 

!    Address    I 

I 

i    City  Zone  State   | 

I  SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  publisher  will  pay  j 
I    mailing  charges.  Same  return  privilege.         3907B  i 
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fascinating-  paperbound  book  is  in 
part  based,  the  largest  single  group 
were  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities:  136.  The  "full"  professor 
(as  it  is  most  likely  Miss  Barrett  and 
Miss  Martineau  have  become)  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  found  on  the 
campus  of  a  women's  college.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  women  in  this 
group  of  43  women  are  single,  but 
1'rofessor  Barrett,  who  is  now  fifty 
years  old,  had  the  good  hick  to  meet 
Robert  Browning  just  after  the  war 
—he  was  a  "poet  in  residence"  that 
term— and  she  could  be,  therefore, 
that  exceptional  tenth  one  who  is 
married.  She  has  published  some 
amazing  sonnets,  and  perhaps  it  is 
she  who  made  the  triumphant  state- 
ment on  her  questionnaire  which  is 
quoted  anonymously,  as  are  all  such 
entries,  in  the  Report: 

"I  have  never,  in  my  sixteen  years 
at  — ,  encountered  any  obstacle 
to  professional  progress  because  I 
was  a  woman.  When,  a  short  time 
ago,  I  decided  to  get  married  there 
was  no  question  of  my  losing  my 
position.  On  the  contrary,  President 
insisted  that  he  would  forbid 
the  banns  if  I  did  not  agree  to  keep 
on  with  my  work." 

Were  she  now  only  forty- four  in- 
stead of  fifty-four,  Dr.  Martineau 
would  be  only  an  associate  professor, 
but  her  chances  of  being  married 
would  have  improved  to  one  in  four, 
and  she  probably  would  have  writ- 
ten more  books.  (Well,  she  actually 
did  write  many  books,  historically 
speaking,  but  she  also  spent  six  years 
in  bed;  and  she  hasn't  had  time  for 
that  at  Ivy  College.) 

Dr.  Nightingale  belongs  to  the 
smaller  group  of  Ph.D.'s  who  have 
made  careers  outside  the  academic 
world.  A  majority  are  engaged  in  re- 
search of  one  kind  or  another,  with 
university  or  government  connec- 
tions. Two  others  are  in  publish- 
ing. One  directs  the  library  of  a 
Far  Eastern  university,  one  is  curator 
of  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  one  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  at  a  youth- 
guidance  center.  Seven  are  self- 
employed:  three  unemployed.  One 
of  the  group  commented: 

"I  suppose  a  woman  must  always 
be  better  qualified  than  a  man  to 
compete  with  him  successfully." 

Another  tried  to  bite  the  bullet 
of  femininity  gracefully:  "I  think  I 
am  more  acceptable  in  my  present 
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work  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  press 
forward  as  strenuously  as  a  man 
would  ...  it  is  hard  to  separate  try- 
ing to  keep  my  head  in  general  from 
trying  not  to  be  a  strident  female." 

Florence  Nightingale  would  not 
have  made  either  of  those  remarks. 
This  year  she  is  thirty-six  years  old 
and  will  live  till  the  year  2010.  She 
should  probably  be  classified  as  self- 
employed.  Her  chances  of  being 
married,  by  statistics,  are  much  bet- 
ter than  her  elder  sister  Ph.D.'s— 
better  than  one  in  two.  (175  of  the 
321  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
were  married,  and  they  have  had 
seventy  children  among  them.)  She 
did  not  find  her  scholarly  work  nar- 
row or  dull— "a  state  of  resentful 
coma,"  as  Harold  Laski  put  it.  If 
she  feels  a  sense  of  panic,  it  is  not 
because  she  thinks  her  life  hangs  by 
a  thread  (as  she  felt  in  Victorian 
England)— but  because  she  doesn't 
know  where  it  will  come  out.  This 
above  all  makes  her  a  child  of  our 
time:  there  is  no  ceiling  on  her  as- 
piration. 

.  .  .  Cecil  Woodham-Smith  belongs 
to  an  old  Irish  family,  the  FitzGer- 
alds  of  Kildare,  known  in  Ireland  as 
the  Geraldines.  She  is  now  engaged 
on  a  book  dealing  with  the  great 
Irish  famine  of  1845-50,  which  was 
followed  by  the  mass  migration  of 
Irish  to  the  new  world.  She  is  going 
this  autumn  to  Boston,  where  she 
hopes  to  make  a  firsthand  study  of 
contemporary  immigration  records. 

Married  to  a  London  lawyer,  she 
has  two  grown-up  children  and  two 
grandchildren,  is  small,  slight,  and 
has  curly  white  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Her  two  previous  books,  Florence 
Nightingale  and  The  Reason  Why, 
were  the  choices  of  book  clubs  both 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  "Do-Little  Con- 
gress," summed  up  the  deterrent 
effects  of  the  current  national  pros- 
perity on  Congressional  action  thus: 
"The  generally  booming  economy 
cuts  down  sharply  on  new  legisla- 
tion simply  because  there  aren't  as 
many  groups  that  need  federal  help." 

In  "Take  Back  Your  Sable!"  (| 
35),  Russell  Lynes  explores  the  social 
implications  of  this  era  of  big  spend- 
ing and  legislative  sloth.  Though 
his  satire  cuts  lightly,  his  underlying 
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ttitude  is  the  serious  one  which  ap- 
eared  in  the  characteristic  conclu- 
on  of  his  hook.  The  T astemakers: 
''Unless  I  completely  misunder- 
and  the  real  reason  for  having 
iste,  it  is  to  increase  one's  faculties 
>r  enjoyment.  Taste  in  itself  is 
othing.  It  is  only  what  taste  leads 
>  that  makes  any  difference  in  our 
ves." 

The  son  of  an  Episcopal  minister, 
fr.  Lynes  graduated  from  Yale  in 
:)32.  He  descended  upon  Publisher's 
ow  shortly  alter  Governor  Frank- 
n  D.  Roosevelt  (lew  to  Chicago  to 
;cept  his  first  nomination  for  the 
residency.  As  the  Depression  plum- 
eted,  Mr.  Lynes  got  his  toe  in  the 
i>r  of  Harper  8c  Brothers  in  the 
aga/ine  circulation  department, 
nee  then  he  has  held  a  number  of 
bs  in  the  academic  world  and  in 
)vernment,  and  he  is  now  manag- 
g  editor  of  this  magazine  and  a 
ember  of  the  Yale  University 
ouncil,  of  the  trustees  of  the  Col- 
giate  School  in  New  York,  and  of 
e  Humanities  Committee  of  the 
hn  Hay  Whitney  Foundation. 
More  than  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Lynes' 
tides  have  appeared  in  Harper's, 
id  many  more  have  been  published 
other  current  magazines,  from 
e  Journal  of  the  American  Insti- 
te  of  Architects  to  Life. 

Most  Americans  are  not  suffi- 
|ntly  familiar  With  Cyprus  and  its 
niggle  to  understand  the  reasons 
:hind  the  daily  news  of  terror.  An 
ception  is  the  young  American 
nxlist,  John  Phillips,  who  has 
ade  two  visits  to  Cyprus  in  the  past 
ree  years  and  become  so  pas- 
mately  concerned  with  his  sur- 
undings  that  he  gathered  a  small 
ountain  of  information  from  the 
ess,  visited  courtrooms  and  prisons, 
d  interviewed  private  and  public 
rsons  on  all  sides.  He  has  lived  off 
d  on  in  Greece  and  England  too 
d  is  fond  of  both. 
What  Is  the  Matter  with  Mary 
ne?"  (p.  43)  is  his  report.  Mr. 
hllips,  who  is  the  author  of  The 
cond  Happiest  Day,  is  now  in  Lon- 
n,  working  on  another  novel. 

.  Laurence  Lafore  and  Robert 
Lafore,  who  wrote  "Slaughter  by 
orts  Car"  (p.  53)  were  two  of  the 
ree-man   team   whose   article  on 
mil  Cars  appeared  in  Harper's  in 
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Men  are  rightly  afraid  today  of  the 
rising  tide  of  evil  and  uncertainty  that 
sweeps  the  world. 

We  tremble  at  the  menacing  danger 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  We  live  in  dread 
of  another  full-scale  war ...  the  remem- 
bered shadow  of  economic  depression 
. . .  the  wide-spread  prevalence  of  crime 
and  immorality.  We  see  these  and  other 
evils  as  threats  to  our  peace  and  security, 
but  we  do  not  see  them  for  what  they 
truly  are.  And  we  overlook  our  most 
dangerous  enemies. 

Actually,  the  evils  which  afflict  us  are 
only  symptoms  of  what  ails  us— only  the 
results  of  causes  which  we  allow  to  exist 
within  ourselves.  Back  of  them  all  is  a 
basic  human  failure  which  many  men 
choose  to  ignore,  which  others  hold  too 
lightly,  and  which  some  even  try  to 
glorify. 

This  basic  failure  is  described  in  a 
single,  simple  and  ugly  word  — sin. 

It  is,  seemingly,  a  reality  which  all  of 
us  should  understand  —  a  human  failure 
which  everyone  should  be  able  readily 
to  evaluate.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  overlook  the  fact  that  the  external 
acts  of  sinning  are  but  the  completion 
of  offenses  against  God  already  com- 
mitted internally. 

These  offenses  are  the  sins  of  Pride, 
Anger,  Sloth,  Envy,  Covetousness,  Glut- 
tony and  Lust ...  the  Seven  Capital  Sins 
—  our  seven  deadliest  enemies. 

Pride  and  covetousness  prompt  men 
to  seek  vast  power  over  their  fellowmen. 
Greed  and  covetousness  lead  often  to 
thievery  of  many  sorts.  Murder  may  be 
the  product  of  anger,  greed,  pride,  lust, 
envy  or  covetousness.  Sloth  begets  re- 
ligious indifference  and  low  moral 
standards.  Every  sinful  act  may  be  traced 
to  one  of  the  Seven  Capital  Sins. 

God  dignified  man  with  free  will . . . 
the  ability  to  choose  God's  way  or  his 
own  —  and  Catholics,  of  course,  en- 
counter the  same  occasions  of  sinning 
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as  anyone  else.  But  we  have  in  the 
Church  the  means  by  which  we  can,  with 
God*s  help,  easily  avoid  the  occasions 
of  sin  and  conquer  temptations  before 
they  conquer  us. 

The  Catholic  attitude  on  this  ques- 
tion will  be  of  great  interest  to  you, 
even  though  you  are  not  a  Catholic! 
This  information,  based  upon  the  near- 
ly 2,000  years  of  experience  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  will  be  helpful  to  you 
in  your  own  daily  search  for  piety  and 
peace  of  mind. 

A  pamphlet  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  7  Capital  Sins ...  the  situations  to 
which  they  apply... how  some  things 
you  think  sins  may  not  be  sinful  at  all 
...how  you  can  quickly  appraise  and 
effectively  combat  the  tendency  to  sin  . . . 
will  be  sent  you  free  on  request.  It  will 
come  to  you  in  a  plain  wrapper -and 
nobody  will  call  on  you.  Write  today— 
ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-34. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled} 
These  Are  Our  7  Deadly  Eenemies  D-34 
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CITY  


-STATE. 


COUNCIL 

COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422    LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.   LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 
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March  1955.  Last  summer  the  La- 
Eores  were  present  during  the  catas- 
trophe at  the  Le  Mans  race  but- 
like  the  vast  majority  of  the  quarter 
million  spectators— they  did  not 
learn  that  eighty-odd  people  had 
been  killed  until  they  left  the  race 
track  and  bought  a  newspaper. 

Laurence  Lafore  is  associate  pro- 
Eessor  of  history  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege: R.  W.  Lafore  is  vice  president 
of  Central  City  Chevrolet  Co.  in 
Philadelphia.  The  third  member  of 
, he  team.  R.  W.  Jr.,  limited  his  con- 
tribution on  this  article  to  research 
and  technical  advice  because  of  the 
pressure  of  his  activities  as  a  senior 
at  Swarthmore  High  School. 

Incidentally,  Professor  Lafore  tells 
us  that  he  found  himself  baffled  by 
the  uncertainty  among  authorities 
as  to  the  actual  death  toll  at  Le 
Mans  last  June.  Press  estimates 
ranged  from  77  to  87.  The  situation 
at  the  Sebring,  Florida,  international 
race  this  spring  was  less  gruesome, 
with  only  one  fractured  skull. 

.  .  .  The  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, twelve  years  in  his  present 
job  and  up  for  re-election  this  fall,  is 
J.  William  Fulbright.  He  is  a  news- 
maker, not  by  way  of  spectacular 
showmanship,  but  because  what  he 
ihinks  and  does  as  a  legislator  is 
thoughtful,  influential,  and  fre- 
cpiently  above  party  considerations. 
He  has  remarked  that,  if  he  only 
wanted  publicity,  he  could  stand  on 
his  head. 

Two  Washington  newspapermen, 
Alan  L.  Otten  and  Charles  B.  Seib, 
have  been  keeping  track  of  Ful- 
bright for  years,  both  of  his  publi- 
cized actions  and  of  that  equally 
well-considered  day-by-day  behavior 
that  reveals  the  man.  The  profile 
on  page  60  is  their  joint  effort  to 
give  you  the  basic  Fulbright. 

Mr.  Otten  is  political  reporter  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Mr. 
Seib  is  assistant  national  editor  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 


PERSONAL    &:  OTHERWISE 


author  of  "The  Tamperer"  (p.  67), 
they  usually  have  moved  some  years 
away  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  citizen  of  Anniston, 
Alabama,  graduated  in  1949  from 
Princeton.  He  is  now  at  work  on  two 
novels.  "The  Tamperer"  is  his  first 
post-Princeton  published  story. 

.  .  .  Son  of  an  American  teacher  in 
a  missionary  college  in  Japan,  Ken- 
neth Lamott,  who  practiced  brain- 
washing, American-style,  during  the 
war  (see  page  73),  was  brought  up 
in  Japan.  He  had  his  four  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  before  college  and 
was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1947; 
then  four  years  in  Washington  as 
information  officer  for  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission.  He  now  lives  in 
California  with  his  wife  and  two 
small  children,  and  has  written  two 
novels,  The  Stockade,  and  The 
White  Sand  of  Shirahama. 


.  .  .  College  humor  is  pretty  clan- 
nish stuff  on  the  whole  and  whatever 
virtues  it  may  have  for  its  own 
ephemeral  audience  are  beyond  the 
understanding  of  outsiders.  Writers 
who  can  paint  the  beautiful  fey 
shimmer  of  undergraduate  life  so 
that  mere  adults  can  revel  in  it  are 
rare.    Like    Thomas    C.  Turner, 


.  .  .  "The  Weir"  (p.  65)  is  by  Lysan- 
der  Kemp,  a  New  Englander  now 
living  in  Mexico,  author  of  a  book 
of  poems  called  The  Northern 
Stranger.  "Sing  Kukla"  (p.  74)  is  by 
Philene  Hammer,  who  lives  in  St. 
Louis,  has  founded  and  directed 
children's  theaters,  and  written  many 
published  poems. 

BALI  HA'l-BROOKVILLE 

1  N  H I  S  last  Easy  Chair,  published 
in  the  January  Harper's,  the  late 
Bernard  DeVoto  described  the  city- 
dweller's  Bali  Ha'L  a  hypothetical 
small  American  city,  which  he  called 
Brookville-a  place  where  the  de- 
pressed metropolitan  who  "wants 
out"  could  live  "with  decent  dignity, 
and  do  his  work  in  a  favorable  en- 
vironment." 

So  inviting  was  Mr.  DeVoto's 
Brookville— and  so  real— that  what 
you  might  expect  happened.  A  num- 
ber of  American  communities  have 
come  forward  to  claim  identity  with 
it.  From  a  fistful  of  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  signed  columns,  we  can 
name  some  of  the  pretenders. 

"Pittsfield  [Massachusetts]  may 
not  be  Brookville,  but  it's  hard  to 
think  of  any  New  England  city  that 
comes  closer  to  filling  the  bill."  .  .  . 

"A  lot  of  his  ideal  description  is 
applicable  to  Bloomington.  For  a 
writer  or  artist  not  required  to  com- 
mute, Bloomington  probably  is  as 


fine  a  residence  spot  as  Indiana  can 
offer."  .  .  . 

"Clarksdale  [Mississippi],  now  just 
shy  of  20,000  people,  does  not  yet! 
qualify  but  it  should  .  .  .  within 
few  years."  .  .  . 

"It  will  be  noted  that  Indian 
apolis,  the  state's  largest  city,  i 
ringed  by  towns  that  fill  his  bill  foi 
'Brookville'  in  most  important  re 
spects.  The  citizen  who  seeks  th 
peace  and  contentment  afforded  b 
such  an  ideal  community  might  fine 
it  easily  in  Bloomington,  Green  p 
castle,  or  Crawfordsville."  .  .  . 

"His  description  ...  fits  Sant 
Barbara  [California]  as  neatly  as  th 
skin  of  a  lemon."  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  pretty  good  description 
Lynchburg  [Virginia]."  .  .  . 

"With  minor  variations,  the  ides 
spot  envisioned  by  Mr.  DeVot 
could  easily  be  Missoula  [Montana 
Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  hai 
Missoula  in  mind,  since  he  spent  I 
couple  of  recent  summer  perioc" 
here  as  a  leading  light  at  annua 
Writers  Conferences  on  the  Montan 
State  University  campus."  .  . 


COMING   NEXT  MONT 

No  two  people,  especially  foreigner 
ever  seem  to  agree  on  what  Amerk 
is  really  like.  Yet  everyone  feels  tH 
whole  country  has  something  dl 
tinctively  "American."  John  t 
Kouwenhoven  examines  such  typic; 
items  of  Americana  as  skyscraper 
chewing  gum,  jazz,  the  Constitutio 
and  Huckleberry  Finn— and  fine 
that  there  are  surprising  thin; 
which  all  of  them  have  in  coiumo 

In  "I'm  Married  to  a  Workh 
Mother,"  David  Yellin  takes  on 
his  wife's  critics  and  proudly  shoi 
why  he  wouldn't  have  it  any  oth 
way. 

New  Englanders  are  traditional 
strait-laced,  but  John  Strohmey 
has  the  story  on  how  the  ponies-at 
the  |2  bet— have  corrupted  the  i 
corruptible  Yankees,  who  current 
bet  nearly  twice  as  much  as  peor 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Peter  F.  Drucker  forecasts  an  e 
plosion  in  the  colleges-a  comii 
increase  in  the  number  of  studei 
which  will  force  us  to  double  o 
university  buildings  and  faculties 
a  few  years.  And  he  suggests  he 
this  mountainous  investment  mig 
be  financed. 


"I  can't  buy  blind  with  a  family  this  size 


...so  tobe  satisfied  most...  I  always  get  Brands 
that  have  made  a  Name  for  themselves" 


Whether  it's  10  heads  or  2  to 
feed,  clothe,  shelter,  transport  or  whatever. . . 
make  every  dollar  buy  you  satisfaction- 
buy  brands  of  quality.  To  help  you  do  that, 
advertisers  in  this  magazine  are  good 
names  to  know.  They're  proud  of  their 
brands— 'cause  they  satisfy  so. 

I  made  it! "   ySo/d  it  I "  "J bought  it! 


MANUFACTURER 


FOUR  WAYS  BRAND  NAMES  SATISFY  YOU  MOST 

1.  BUY  WITH  TRUST!  Spend  confidently  on  known 
quality.  Brand  Names  wear  best,  work  best, 
taste  best,  are  best. 

2.  SHOP  WITH  EASE!  Spend  efficiently  on  proved 
value.  Brand  Names  save  time  "puzzling" 
over  labels,  models,  prices,  etc. 

3.  ENJOY  MORE  CHOICE!  Spend  shrewdly  among 
widest  selections.  Brand  Names  offer  the 
most  in  sizes,  types,  colors,  flavors,  etc. 

4.  GET  THE  "LATEST"!  Spend  smartly  on  up-to- 
date  products.  Brand  Names  keep  improving, 
modernizing,  introducing  new  things. 


Brand  Names  Foundation 

INCORPORATED 

437    FIFTH    AVENUE    .    NEW    YORK    16,  N.Y. 
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fCHOOILf  ^CAMPf 


BOYS'  SUMMER  CAMPS 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CAMPS 


BOYS'  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


VALLEY  FORGE   CAMPS  winamac 

An  unforgettable  summer  vocation  for  Roys  at  ^^{i -1  "  'f>T_"-"~^  , 

America's  National  Shrine.  '.n?--.    t-e  i..    i:  ,    -   •  . 

i---.-i-.ry    urir.it:  -s 

CAVALRY   CAMP  (14-18);   expert  riding   instruction;    R.  B    Ma:  Finland.  R.  F.  D. 


:  :: 


i  trips.  Jr. 
Hi-:!'  - i 


"-"3V  .■ocdcToft,  trips. 
H8);    expert  musical 


PIONEER  CAMP 
BAND     CAMP  | 

swimming. 

For  Catalog,  write:  Harvey  Hall.  Wayre.  Pennsylvania 
WANAWETA  ON  CAPE  COD 

Bo? 5  6-15.  On  Island  Lake  is  Mashpee,  Mais.,  historic 
Indian  Tillage.  Safe.  non-strenuous.  Sail  Jc  fresh  rater 
spons.  Sailing,  fishing,  tennis,  baseball,  riflerj,  unbar. 
"Learning  by  doing"  in  manual  arts.  Ecr.  i65_  Reg.  ansa. 
J.  Fred  Hicks.  Enjleaood  Scowl,  Enilewood,  N.  J. 


COED  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


SEARING  TUTORING  SCHOOLS 

Coed  summer  school  on  beautiful  country  estate  near  Xew 
Tort  All  subjects,  high  school  lereL  College  pinnralion 
Individual  classes  Swimming,  spans.  Open  all  jear.  Xev 
TarkCiu  branch  coed.  day.  an  ages.  (XTC  phone  PL  3-SWSI 

Dr.  4.  Mrs.  0.  U  Swam,  Directors,  Sowers,  New  York 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


OAK  GROVE 


=  :-:?  :iri  z  c: 
—  to  graduate  alert, 
trsir.ei  ir  e'er?' 
Sparions  dona  on  e: 
mile?  from  XTC — aran 
Ht:-j  Musi:  art  ir 
ing.  all  activities!  Xe 
Hiss  Florence  L.  Wclf 


STONELEIGH-PROSPECT  HILL 


FORNACHON  HALL 

Boardin?  k  I>ay.  Boys  4-8.  Girls  4-12.  Happy,  health! 
home  life.  Thorough  academic  instruction.  Individual  train- 
ing and  character  forming  care.  An.  music.  French,  hobbies, 
outdoor  play.  One-hour  bus  trip  from  X-T.C.  43rd  year. 
Louise  R.  Carr,  Pb.B..  B.S..  Pd.B..  Print..  Ridfeww-d.  N.J. 


THE  BEARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Folly  accredited.  Outstanding  college  preparation.  Kin- 
dergarten through  high  school.  Resident  students  Grade  III- 
XTT  Wide  activity  program.  Xev  spacious  classroom  bldg. 
Edit*  M.  Sutherland.  5 SB  Berkeley  Ave..  Orange.  N.  J. 


M  -s .    G  t  :  r  ( t   W  < 


lx  E.  Gr 


DANA  HALL  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


In  w< 


H  »;*-  ■-'    rtiz.  B:x  X.  »e! 


HEWLETT  SCHOOL 


Country  campus.  Homelike.  Acered.  by  X.T.  Bd.  of  Regents. 
Jeanette  H.  Sulliran.  Headmistress.  East  Islip.  L  I..  N.Y. 

RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  DAY  SCHOOL 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION   FOR  GIRLS 

:  Mus:      An     :  •.     .:    ■     1-i.z.  -  ..  -  .v.:.- 


HANNAH  MORE  ACADEMY 

Girls.  Grades  7-12.  Boarding  and  day.  Accredited.  College 
preparatory.  Study  plan  "A"  for  colleges  requiring  C.E-E.B.  ' 
exams.  Plan  "B"  far  other  colleges.  Small  classes.  Congenial 
atmosphere.  Art.  music,  riding,  sports.  Est.  1832.  ''-•'-'t  I 

Victor  H.  Cain.  Headmaster.  Reisterstewn,  Maryland 


NORTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Coon.  River  Valley.  Outdoor  life.  RiiMitp  Winter  Sports. 
Sarah  B.  Whitaker,  Principals.  Bex  H,  NortkamptM.  Mass. 


FERRY  HALL 

Outstanding  I— ulliq  school  to  girls,  grades  9-12. 
i;:  j-:-:es5.'.:  er;er.e:.:e  ;re;tr„-.g       :ss:  :-:'.:es*i  & 

t::rei::ei.  Vi»  i:rr:::r.ss  ?:■:.  s;.:r-.s.  Ci-.a'.rg. 
Frances  G.  Wallace,  Principal,  B«x  17.  Lake  Forest,  III. 


KEMPER  HALL 


::Xsrs 
ut!  u-. 


B:x  HM.  Ke-: 


ANNA  HEAD  SCHOOL 


4  Wei: 


v..:.  A 


De.t>.  B  -  Dar 
:■  ■(  v.-,  Berks 


LINCOLN   SCHOOL  OF  PROVIDENCE 

reoord  of  college  preparation.  M 
reansesal  facilities.  Conservative 
Engii-rji  Yearly  Meeting  of  Frier* 
Mariea  S.  Cole.  Headmistress.  Box  M.  Providence.  R. 


ASHLEY  HALL 


rt..:Ur:.".    £U  2 

s.  Auspices  of  ! 


:.;    -:-     B:x2-i:-H  C" 
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rusl: 


S  C. 


MARY  A.  BURNHAM  SCHOOL 


year.  Gymmmtimn.  Summer  School.  X< 
Mrs.   Georte  W.>  Emersaa.   B:v  il. 


eral 
:»u 


BARTRAM  IN  FLORIDA 

For  girls.  College  preparation  of  highest  standards.  Fully 
accredited:  graduates  in  T— *"»c  colleges.  Boarding  dept. 
grades  6-12.  Extra-curricular  music,  art.  dramatics,  pool 
*nd  oxean  swimming.  Dances.  Trips,  outings.  Booklet 
Olaa  M.  Pratt  (Vassar).  Jacksonville  7.  Fla. 


MILFORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

College  prep  summer  session  to  aceeieru  ■-  ,  v  op  or 
stiengtbening  starts  July  9.  Boys,  grades  8-12.  Knre..  fm 

~     '  ■-  ■-  '■  ■■-  ■  •'    -  i  ..-i 

ulty.  An  sports.  Sailing.  4*th  yr.  Also  winter  semB 
William  D.  Pearsaa.  Headmaster.  Milford  7.  C««aectian 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  CAMPS 


WASSOOKEAG  SCHOOL-CAMP 


-  --  --    Mt:-  :  3»js 
-        Mi"  .  i      ■  ~-»g 

study.  Weekly  rrpartM 
fishing,  trips    Bat.  !93t 


Lester  H.  May.  118  84tk  St.  BrmtUyw  9.  New  York 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  -  CANADA 


ALMA  COLLEGE 


■■-li  '£.-.:  'u:  -:::::;  "V  B* 

chooL  1M  mi.  from  Detroit.  Cleveland.  BmffjH 
equipment.  Jr.  and  Sr.  High  School.  Int.  n 
s.  Art.  Music.  Home  Br..  Secretarial.  Catafl 
tie  Siftoa.  B.Ed..  Alma  Collefe.  St  Thomas.  tM 


WHICH  SCHOOL? 
WHICH  COLLEGE? 

Address : 

Mr?.  Lt-wi>  D.  Bennett.  Schools 
Mi??  Allele  Wallace. 
Summer  School?  Ji.  (".amp? 
49  East  33rd  Street 
New  ^  ork.  New  ^  ork 
PERSONAL  DATA 

For  a  boy  or  girl 

Present  grade 

Entering  when?   

Boy?  Girl?    Co-ed 

Location  of  School  

Large  or  small   

Approximate  total  cost: 
Special  activities: 


r-. 


and  age        ..  j  ]c. 


COLLEGES 


i 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


IUDSON  SCHOOL  IN  ARIZONA 

A  ranch  school  for  100  boys  8  to  18.  In  healthful,  warm, 
ry  climate.    Small   classes.   Accredited   to  all  colleges, 
tiding  &  polo  included  in  tuition.  Tennis,  swimming, 
ack  trips,  fishing,  rodeos,  riflery,  music.  28th  yr.  Catalog. 
H    E.  Wick  &  D.  M.  Ashley.  Scottsdale,  Arizona 


iHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

Accredited.  Grades  9-12.  Balanced  educational,  religious, 
illitary  program,  preparatory  or  general.  Small  classes. 
IOTC.  Sports  for  all:  gym,  pool,  armory,  golf.  Many  activ- 
tits  Episcopal.  Est.  1858.  Summer  School-Camp.  Catalog. 

Hr.  of  Admissions,  569  Shumway  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 


AOSES  BROWN 

|  A  Friends'  school  dedicated  to  the  Quaker  way  in  human 
lations.  Every  effort  to  help  the  Individual  find  and  de- 
lop  his  own  best  capacities.  Preparation  for  college  in 
all  classes.  Sports  for  all;  varied  student  activities. 

C.  St.  John,  Jr..  Head.  275  Hope  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 


PERKIOMEN 

Boys  taught  how  to  study.  Graduates  in  leading  colleges. 
Homelike  atmosphere.  Grades  7-12.  Noted  for  excellence 
in  teaching  reading  techniques.  Sports  for  all.  Modem 
dorms.  Nr.  X.Y.C.,  Phlla.  82nd  yr.  Summer  school.  Catalog. 

Ste.hen  M.  Roberts,  Headmaster,  Pennsburg,  Pennsylvania 


MERCERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Graduates  outstanding  in  leading  colleges.  Boys.  Grades 
9  to  12.  Bemedial  reading.  Public  speaking.  Small  classes. 
Beautiful  campus.  Gymnasium.  Pool.  Athletics  for  all.  Sum- 
mer School.  Established  1836.  Write  for  catalog. 

Charles  S.  Tlppetts,  Ph.D.,  Box  H,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY 

Fully  accredited.  College  preparatory.  Busi- 
ness, general  courses.  Aviation.  ROTC.  Boys 
taught  how  to  study;  small  classes;  remedial 
reading.  All  sports.  Junior  school.  75th  year. 
Summer  session.  Write  for  Catalog. 
Registrar,  Box  256,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey 


IATCH  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  R.VERDALE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Timesaving  program  since  1926.  Classes  of  1  to  4  boys  < 
lable  the  Individual  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  mass  edu-  I  Founded  1907. 
tlon.  Progress  geared  to  individual  abilities  and  ambl-  1 


on.  College  candidates  save  a  year, 
loyd  Harvey  Hatch.  Headmaster.  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


HAUNCY  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  boys.  Specialized  preparation  for  M.I.T.  and  other 
gineering  schools  and  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  Individ- 
1  attention  through  unique  "checking"  system.  Past  en- 
llment  46  states.  48  countries.  Fall  term  Oct.  I_  Catalog. 

D.  Farnsworth.  Prin.,  537  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16.  Mass. 


John  H.  Jones,  Headmaster, 

Box  M,  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 


MANLIUS 

Founded  1869.  For  boys.  Accredited.  Grades  7-12.  Com- 
plete college  preparation.  BOTC.  Highest  U.S.  Army  rating 
for  over  50  yrs.  126-acre  campus.  Remedial  reading.  Sports. 
Band.  Summer  Session.  Tutorial  assistance.  Catalog. 

Robert  D.  Weekes.  The  Manlius  School.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


AMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  of  WESTON 

Co  educational ;  day  A:  hoarding;  grades  7-12;  college  pre- 
fatory, progressive.  Music,  art.  dramatics,  shop,  sports  & 
Irk  program.  Self-government  &  all  around  development 
Iphasized.  100  acre  campus  10  miles  from  Boston. 


SOLEBURY  SCHOOL 

College  preparatory  school  In  Bucks  Co.  for  boys  and 
girls,  grade'  6-12.  Separate  campus  for  girls.  Small  classes. 
Strong  faculty.  Broad  curriculum.  Interscholastic  sports. 
Art,  music,  drama.  Country  campus  near  ST.  T.  C.  Phila. 


VI.  Adolphus  Cheek.  Jr..  Headmaster.  Weston  93.  Mass.       William  P.  Orrick,  Headmaster.  Box  M,  New  Hope.  Pa. 


JSHING  ACADEMY 

year.  An  endowed  Xew  England  school.  Moderate 
Excellent  equipment.  Small  classes.  High  standard* 
preparation  for  college  and  life.  Full  athletic  program 
,h  winter  sports.  Secretarial  studies,  art.  music,  dramatics. 

irence  H.  Quimby,  Hdm.,  Box  47.  Ashburnham,  Mass. 


iE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

■  ear  round  Regents  accred. .  coed,  college  preparation 
fcdes  2  to  12  &  2  yr.  post-grad.  Expert  guidance  staff 
lident  Psychiatrist  &  Psychologist.  Individualized  classes. 
Bivity  program  stressed.  235  acres.  Enroll  any  time.  Catalog.  I 

M.  Gage,  M.  A..  Hdm.,  Staatsburg-on- H udson.  N.  Y 


AKWOOD 

kuaker.  coeducational  and  international.  Good  counseling 
pram.  Grades  9  to  12.  Accredited  college  preparatory 
|rse.  Music,  clubs,  shops,  sports.  90-acre  campus  on 
75  miles  from  X.  Y.  C.  Moderate  fee.  160th  year. 

ilham  M.  Clark,  Oakwood  School.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


NFORD  &  SUNNY  HILLS  SCHOOLS 

bed,  ages  3-18.  College  preparatory,  general  courses, 
fill  classes.  Art,  music,  dramatics,  building  projects. 
Its.  including  riding.  Summer  session.  180  acre  campus, 
redited.  Ellen  a.  Sawin.  Pres.:  Nancy  C.  Sawin  &. 
N.  Wingerd,  Dirt.  Hoekessin  15.  Delaware 


kNUMIT  SCHOOL 

Roys  and  girls  8-13  develop  individuality  In  free  creative 
psphere.  College  preparatory.  Art,  drama,  music. 
Dees,  40-acre  farm  in  Bucks  Co.  near  Xew  York  and 
fadelphia.  Informal,  homelike.  Sports,  riding.  Catalog. 

Finekei.  J. A.  Lindlof.  Box  A,  R.F.D.  2,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

Modern  endowed  coed  school.  Accredited  college  prepara- 
tion. Business,  music,  art.  Individual  help.  Scholarships. 
113th  year.  Faculty  from  31  colleges.  Drama,  sports.  Xew 
and  newly  furnished  fireproof  dorms.  Moderate  rate.  Catalog. 

Ralph  W.  Decker,  Ph.D.,  Box  R,  Kingston.  Pennsylvania 


CHADWICK  SCHOOL 

Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  on  Palos  Verdes  Pen- 
insula 25  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  Coeducational— grades 
1-12.  Fully  accredited.  Member  California  Association  of 
Independent  Schools.  Summer  School.  July  6— Aug.  16. 
Cmdr.  &.  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Chadwiek,  Dirs.,  Rolling  H  ills.  Cal. 


BROWNMOOR  SCHOOL 

Coed  school  with  military  training  for  boys.  Accredited. 
Grade?  1-12.  College  prep  &  general  course.  Music,  Art. 
Drama.  Outdoor  sports  year  around.  Large  stable.  English 
&  Western  riding,  swimming  &  tennis.  H.  E.  Graybeal,  Dir. 
Marjorie  W.  Sallie,  Headmistress,  Dept.  M.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 


FENSTER  RANCH  SCHOOL  -  TUCSON 

Accredited  nationally  known  ranch  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Grades  1-12.  College  prep.  Superior  facilities  and 
staff.  Riding,  swimming,  other  activities  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mate. Also  summer  camp.  For  catalog,  write  the  director. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Fenster.  Fenster  Ranch  School.  Tucson.  Arizona 


PINE  CREST  SCHOOLS 

Ft.  Lauderdale  and  Illllsboro  Shores,  Fla.  Fully  accred- 
ited. Fmphasls  college  preparation.  Coed.  Xursery,  Grades 
1-12.  Resident  and  day.  Languages.  Art.  music,  dancing. 
Sports,  pool.  Winter  visitors  may  use  own  books.  Catalog. 

Mrs.  M.  McMillan.  E.  Broward  Blvd..  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 


FORK 


UNION  ACADEMY 


iOur    ONE    SUBJECT    PLAN    of  study 

^ln  Upper  School  (grades  0-12)  has 
•^Increased  honor  roll  50^c.  Develops 
i concentration.  Fully  accredited.  ROTC 
~T  highest  rating.  17  modem  buildings, 
completely  equipped  gyms.  pool. 

Splendid  environment.  excellent 
^health  record.  Junior  School  (grades 
^4-8)    has    separate    buildings,  gym. 

Housemothers.  59th  year.  For  OVE 
T  SUBJECT  PLAN  booklet  and  catalog 
▼  write: 

-*Dr.J.C.Wicker,Box806,ForkUnion,Va. 


ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT  ACADEMY 

Fully  accredited  college  preparatory.  Toms  River,  X.  J.: 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Xaval  training.  Separate  Junior 
schools.  Testing,  guidance  for  college  and  career.  Sports, 
boats,  hands.  Approved  summer  school  and  camp.  Catalog. 

Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  Box  HZ,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

College  preparatory.  Grades  6-12.  Endowed;  fully  accred- 
ited. Guidance;  remedial  reading;  public  speaking  required. 
All  sports,  golf,  swimming.  Junior  School  —  separate  dorm. 
280  acres.  Summer  session.  91st  year.  Catalog  on  request. 

Dr.  C.  0.  Morong.  Headm..  Box  6-B.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS  -  CANADA 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE 

Excellent  preparation  for  College,  Grades  5-13.  Boys 
readily  admitted  to  best  American  Colleges.  Founded  1899. 
20  miles  north  of  Toronto.  220  acres,  attractive  buildings, 
full  program,  220  boys.  Write  for  Prospectus  and  Views. 

Dr   K.  G   B.  Ketchum,  Hd..  St.  Andrew's.  Aurora,  Ontario 


MEN'S  JR.  COLLEGES 


NICHOLS 

JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 

FOR  MEN 

Dudley  2,  Mass. 
Jomes  I.  Conrad, 
Pres. 


Business  Administration 
and  Executive  Training 

Conservation  and  Forestry 
Courses.  1500-acre  campus.  An 
investment  in  Education.  Degree 
granting.  International  clien- 
tele. Small  classes.  Unexcelled 
location.  Modern  dormitories. 
All  sports. 

Opportunity  for  Military  Train- 
ing with  E.R.C.  unit  on  campus. 


WOMEN'S  JR.  COLLEGES 


FAIRFAX  HALL 

An  old  Virginia  school  In  the  famous  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Accredited  4  years  high  school.  College  preparatory,  gen- 
eral courses.  Secretarial,  music,  art,  dramatics,  home  eco- 
nomics, interior  decoration.  Sports,  riding,  pool.  Catalog. 

Wm.  B.  Gates.  Pres.,  Box  M-566.  Park  Sta.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


ENDICOTT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two  Year  College  Courses  for  Young  Women.  Fully  Ac- 
credited. Awards  A. A.  and  A. 8.  Degrees.  College  Transfer. 
Terminal  and  Pre-professlonal  Courses.  Internship  Project. 
Guidance.  Placement.  Shore  Campus.  Xr.  Boston.  AU  Sports! 

Eleanor  Tupper.  Ph.D..  Dean,  Beverly.  Massachusetts 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

If  yon  want  to  know  more  about  Independent  schools  for 
YOI'R  child  —  the  opportunities  for  his  specific  needs, 
abilities,  and  aspirations,  write  for  free,  impartial  sug- 
gestion' 'o  our  Si  hoo   Information  Bureau. 

Mrs   Lewis  D    Bement.  49  E.  33rd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  USN  (Ret.),  was  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  1949  to  1951,  Ambassador  to  Belgium  from  1946  to  1949. 
In  World  War  II  he  commanded  the  American  Naval  Forces  in  the  Normandy  invasion.  Admiral  Kirk  is  now  with  Atlas  Corporation. 


FIVE-YEAR  PLANS. ..OR  COMPETITION? 


by  ADMIRAL  ALAN  G.  KIRK 

"Gasoline  rationing  . . .  high  prices  .  . .  oil  products 
oj  poor  quality . . .  production  goals  met  18  years 
late  . . .  these  are  the  results  when  the  State 
takes  charge  and  replaces  private  competition. 

"As  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  saw  a  State- 
controlled  oil  industry  at  work.  Five-year  plan  followed 
five-year  plan.  Yet  only  recently— 18  years  late— did  Russia 
reach  her  1937  production  goal. 

"Today  potentially  oil-rich  Russia  produces  only  8.6%  of 
the  world's  oil.  And  for  I960  the  Kremlin  plan  calls  for  less 
than  one-third  of  what  America  produces  right  now! 

"Hardly  a  record  to  boast  about . . .  and  even  less  so  when 
you  realize  that  whatever  oil  the  State  does  produce,  the 
State  uses !  Little  gasoline  is  left  for  private  use  . . .  and  then 


it  costs  5  times  as  much  as  here  and  is  of  poor  quality! 

"What  a  contrast  to  America  .  .  .  where  nearly  half  — 
44.6%  —  of  the  world's  oil  is  produced  .  .  .  where  today's 
gasoline  is  50%  better  than  in  1925  .  . .  where  gasoline  (ex- 
cept for  higher  taxes)  costs  little  more  than  30  years  ago. 

"It  seems  that  five-year  plans  are  no  substitute  for  the 
incentive  of  competition  that  sparks  our  own  oil  industry. 
Each  of  America's  thousands  of  oil  companies  tries  to  outdo 
its  rivals  by  constantly  improving  products  and  services. 
The  result  of  this  competition?  We  get  more  and  better  oil 
products— at  better  prices  than  any  people  in  the  world. 

"How  sharp  the  picture  of  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Amer- 
ican freedom  of  competitive  action !  How  clear  the  lesson 
that  we  must  keep  this  freedom  strong  and  unfettered!" 


This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  the  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.l 


ON  FEAR 


The  South  in  Labor 


WILLIAM  FAULKNER 

Artist  and  prophet  .  .  .  one  of  the  South's 
foremost  citizens  .  .  .  winner  of  the  Nobel  and 
Pulitzer  Prizes — William  Faulkner  here 
carries  forward  his  controversial  series  on 
"The  American  Dream:  What  Happened  to  It?" 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  abolishing  segregation  in  schools,  the 
talk  began  in  Mississippi  of  ways  and  means  to 
increase  taxes  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Negro 
schools  to  match  the  white  ones.  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  open  forum  page  of  our 
most  widely-read  Memphis  paper: 

We  Mississippians  already  know  that  our 
present  schools  are  not  good  enough.  Our 
young  men  and  women  themselves  prove  that 
to  us  every  year  by  the  fact  that,  when  the 
best  of  them  want  the  best  of  education  which 
they  are  entitled  to  and  competent  for,  not 
only  in  the  humanities  but  in  the  professions 
and  crafts— law  and  medicine  and  engineering 
—too,  they  must  go  out  of  the  state  to  get  it. 
And  epiite  often,  too  often,  they  don't  come 
back. 


So  our  present  schools  are  not  even  good 
enough  for  white  people;  our  present  state 
reservoir  of  education  is  not  of  high  enough 
quality  to  assuage  the  thirst  of  even  our  white 
young  men  and  women.  In  which  case,  how- 
can  it  possibly  assuage  the  thirst  and  need  of 
the  Negro,  who  obviously  is  thirstier,  needs  it 
worse,  else  the  federal  government  would  not 
have  had  to  pass  a  law  compelling  Mississippi 
(among  others  of  course)  to  make  the  best  of 
our  education  available  to  him. 

That  is,  our  present  schools  are  not  even 
good  enough  for  white  people.  So  what  do 
we  do?  Make  them  good  enough,  improve 
them  to  the  best  possible?  No.  We  beat  the 
bushes,  rake  and  scrape  to  raise  additional 
taxes  to  establish  another  system  at  best  only 
equal  to  that  one  which  is  already  not  good 
enough,  which  therefore  won't  be  good 
enough  for  Negroes  either;  we  will  have  two 
identical  systems  neither  of  which  are  good 
enough  for  anybody. 

A  few  days  alter  my  letter  was  printed  in  the 
paper,  I  received  by  post  the  carbon  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  same  forum  page  of  the 
Memphis  paper.    It  read  as  follows: 

When  Weeping  Willie  Faulkner  splashes 
his  tears  aboui  the  inadequacy  oJ  Mississippi 
schools  .  .  .  we  question  his  gumption  in  these 
respects,  etc. 

From  there  it  went  on  to  cite  certain  facts  of 
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which  all  Southerners  are  justly  proud:  that  the 
seed-stock  ol  education  in  our  land  was  preserved 
through  the  evil  times  following  the  Civil  War 
when  our  land  was  a  defeated  and  occupied 
country,  by  dedicated  teachers  who  got  little  in 
return  for  their  dedication.  Then,  after  a  brief 
sneer  at  the  quality  of  my  writing  and  the  profit 
motive  which  was  the  obvious  reason  why  I  was 
a  writer,  he  closed  by  saying:  "I  suggest  that 
Weeping  Willie  dry  his  tears  and  work  up  a 
little  thirst  lor  knowledge  about  the  basic 
economy  of  his  state." 

Later,  after  this  letter  was  printed  in  the 
Memphis  paper  in  its  turn,  I  received  from  the 
writer  of  it  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  another  small  Mississippi  town, 
consisting  in  general  of  a  sneer  at  the  Nobel 
Prize  which  was  awarded  me,  and  commending 
the  Weeping  Willie  writer  for  his  promptness  in 
taking  to  task  anyone  traitorous  enough  to  hold 
education  more  important  than  the  color  of  the 
educatee's  skin.  Attached  to  it  was  the  Weep- 
ing Willie  writer's  reply.    It  said  in  effect: 

In  my  opinion  Faulkner  is  the  most  capable 
commentator  on  Southern  facts  of  life  to  date. 
...  If  we  could  insult  him  into  acquiring  an 
insight  into  the  basic  economy  of  our  region, 
he  could  [sic]  do  us  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  in 
our  fight  against  integration. 

My  answer  was  that  I  didn't  believe  that  insult 
is  a  very  sound  method  of  teaching  anybody 
anything,  of  persuading  anyone  to  think  or  act 
as  the  insulter  believes  they  should.  I  repeated 
that  what  we  needed  in  Mississippi  was  the  best 
possible  schools,  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  the  men  and  women  we  produced,  regardless 
of  what  color  they  were.  And  even  if  we  could 
not  have  a  school  system  which  would  do  that, 
at  least  let  us  have  one  which  would  make  no 
distinction  among  pupils  except  that  of  simple 
ability,  since  our  principal  and  perhaps  des- 
perate need  in  America  today  was  that  all  Amer- 
icans at  least  should  be  on  the  side  of  America; 
that  if  all  Americans  were  on  the  same  side,  we 
would  not  need  to  fear  that  other  nations  and 
ideologies  would  doubt  us  when  we  talked  of 
human  freedom. 


BEHIND    THE  FACT 

BU  T  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is, 
what  is  behind  this.  The  tragedy  is  not  the 
impasse,  but  what  is  behind  the  impasse— the 
impasse  of  the  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
facts  which  we  are  faced  with  in  the  South:  the 
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one  being  the  decree  of  our  national  govern- 
ment that  there  be  absolute  equality  in  educa- 
tion among  all  citizens,  the  other  being  the  white 
people  in  the  South  who  say  that  white  and 
Negro  pupils  shall  never  sit  in  the  same  class- 
room. Only  apparently  irreconcilable,  because 
they  must  be  reconciled  since  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  change  is  death.  In  fact,  there  are  people 
in  the  South,  Southerners  born,  who  not  only 
believe  they  can  be  reconciled  but  who  love  our 
land— not  love  white  people  specifically  nor  love 
Negroes  specifically,  but  our  land,  our  country: 
our  climate  and  geography,  the  qualities  in  our 
people,  white  and  Negro  too,  for  honesty  and 
fairness,  the  splendors  in  our  traditions,  the 
glories  in  our  past— enough  to  try  to  reconcile 
them,  even  at  the  cost  of  displeasing  both  sides. 
These  people  are  willing  to  face  the  contempt 
of  the  Northern  radicals  who  believe  we  don't 
do  enough,  and  the  contumely  and  threats  of  our 
own  Southern  reactionaries  who  are  convinced 
that  anything  we  do  is  already  too  much. 

The  tragedy  is  the  reason  behind  the  fact,  the 
fear  behind  the  fact  that  some  of  the  white  peo- 
ple in  the  South— people  who  otherwise  are 
rational,  cultured,  gentle,  generous,  and  kindly 
—will— must— fight  against  every  inch  which  the 
Negro  gains  in  social  betterment.  It  is  the  fear 
behind  the  desperation  which  could  drive  ra- 
tional and  successful  men  (my  correspondent, 
the  Weeping  Willie  one,  is  a  banker,  perhaps 
president  of  a— perhaps  the— bank  in  another 
small  Mississippi  town  like  my  own)  to  grasp  at 
such  straws  for  weapons  as  contumely  and  threat 
and  insult,  to  change  the  views  or  anyway  the 
voice  which  dares  to  suggest  that  betterment  of 
the  Negro's  condition  does  not  necessarily 
presage  the  doom  of  the  white  race. 

Nor  is  the  tragedy  the  fear  so  much  as  the 
tawdry  quality  of  the  fear— fear  not  of  the  Negro 
as  an  individual  Negro  nor  even  as  a  race,  but 
as  an  economic  class  or  stratum  or  factor,  since 
what  the  Negro  threatens  is  not  the  Southern 
white  man's  social  system  but  the  Southern  white 
man's  economic  system— that  economic  system 
which  the  white  man  knows  and  dares  not  admit 
to  himself  is  established  on  an  obsolescence— 
the  artificial  inequality  of  man— and  so  is  itself 
already  obsolete  and  hence  doomed.  He  knows 
that  only  three  hundred  years  ago  the  Negro's 
naked  grandfather  was  eating  rotten  elephant 
or  hippo  meat  in  an  African  rain-forest,  yet  in 
only  three  hundred  years  the  Negro  produced 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  and  George  Washington 
Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  white 
man  knows  that  only  ninety  years  ago  not  one 
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per  cent  of  the  Negro  race  could  own  a  deed  to 
land,  let  alone  read  that  deed;  yet  in  only  ninety 
years,  although  his  only  contact  with  a  county 
courthouse  is  the  window  through  which  he  pays 
the  taxes  for  which  he  has  no  representation,  he 
can  own  his  land  and  farm  it  with  inferior  stock 
and  worn-out  tools  and  gear— equipment  which 
any  white  man  would  starve  with— and  raise 
children  and  feed  and  clothe  them  and  send 
them  North  where  they  can  have  equal  scholastic 
opportunity,  and  end  his  life  holding  his  head 
up  because  he  owes  no  man,  with  even  enough 
over  to  pay  for  his  coffin  and  funeral. 

That's  what  the  white  man  in  the  South  is 
afraid  of:  that  the  Negro,  who  has  done  so  much 
with  no  chance,  might  do  so  much  more  with 
an  equal  one  that  he  might  take  the  white  man's 
economy  away  from  him,  the  Negro  now  the 
I >anker  or  the  merchant  or  the  planter  and  the 
white  man  the  sharecropper  or  the  tenant.  That's 
why  the  Negro  can  gain  our  country's  highest 
decoration  for  valor  beyond  all  call  of  duty  for 
saving  or  defending  or  preserving  white  lives 
on  foreign  battlefields,  yet  the  Southern  white 
man  dares  not  let  that  Negro's  children  learn 
their  ABC's  in  the  same  classroom  with  the 
children  of  the  white  lives  he  saved  or  defended. 

SIMPLY,  EQUAL 

NO  W  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  ex- 
actly what  it  meant  by  what  it  said:  that 
by  "equality"  it  meant,  simply,  equality,  without 
qualifying  or  conditional  adjectives:  not  "sepa- 
rate but  equal"  nor  "equally  separate,"  but 
simply,  equal;  and  now  the  Mississippi  voices 
are  talking  of  something  which  does  not  even 
exist  anymore. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
before  slavery  was  abolished  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  both  held  that  the  Negro  was  not  yet 
competent  for  equality. 

That  was  more  than  ninety  years  ago,  and 
nobody  can  say  whether  their  opinions  would 
be  different  now  or  not. 

But  assume  that  they  would  not  have  changed 
their  belief,  and  that  that  opinion  is  right.  As- 
sume that  the  Negro  is  still  not  competent  for 
equality,  which  is  something  which  neither  he 
nor  the  white  man  knows  until  we  try  it. 

But  we  do  know  that,  with  the  support  of  the 
federal  government,  the  Negro  is  going  to  gain 
the  right  to  try  and  see  if  he  is  fit  or  not  for 
equality.  And  if  the  Southern  white  man  can- 
not trust  him  with  something  as  mild  as  equality, 


what  is  the  Southern  white  man  going  to  do 
when  he  has  power— the  power  of  his  own  fifteen 
millions  of  unanimity  backed  by  the  federal 
government— when  the  only  check  on  that  power 
will  be  that  federal  government  which  is  already 
the  Negro's  ally? 

In  1849,  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun  made  his 
address  in  favor  of  secession  if  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso was  ever  adopted.  On  October  12  of  that 
year,  Senator  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  a  public 
letter  to  the  South,  saying: 

The  generation  which  avoids  its  responsibil- 
ity on  this  subject  sows  the  wind  and  leaves 
the  whirlwind  as  a  harvest  to  its  children. 
Let  us  get  together  and  build  manufactories, 
enter  upon  industrial  pursuits,  and  prepare 
for  our  own  self-sustenance. 

At  that  time  the  Constitution  guaranteed  the 
Negro  as  property  along  with  all  other  property, 
and  Senator  Calhoun  and  Senator  Davis  had  the 
then  undisputed  validity  of  States'  Rights  to 
back  their  position.  Now  the  Constitution 
guarantees  the  Negro  equal  right  to  equality, 
and  the  States'  Rights  which  the  Mississippi 
voices  are  talking  about  do  not  exist  anymore. 
We— Mississippi— sold  our  state's  rights  back  to 
the  federal  government  when  we  accepted  the 
first  cotton  price-support  subsidy  twenty  years 
ago.  Our  economy  is  not  agricultural  any 
longer.  Our  economy  is  the  federal  government. 
We  no  longer  farm  in  Mississippi  cotton  fields. 
We  farm  now  in  Washington  corridors  and  Con- 
gressional committee  rooms. 

We— the  South— didn't  heed  Senator  Davis' 
words  then.  But  we  had  better  do  it  now.  If  we 
are  to  watch  our  native  land  wrecked  and  ruined 
twice  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  over  the  Negro 
question,  let  us  be  sure  this  time  that  we  knowr 
where  we  are  going  afterward. 

THERE  are  many  voices  in  Mississippi. 
There  is  that  of  one  of  our  United  States  Sena- 
tors, who,  although  he  is  not  speaking  for 
the  United  States  Senate  and  what  he  advocates 
does  not  quite  match  the  oath  he  took  when 
he  entered  into  his  high  ollice  several  years  ago, 
at  least  has  made  no  attempt  to  hide  his  identity 
and  his  condition.  And  there  is  the  voice  of 
one  of  our  circuit  judges,  who,  although  he  is 
not  now  speaking  from  the  Bench  and  what  he 
advocates  also  stands  a  little  awry  to  his  oath 
that  before  the  law  all  nun  are  equal  and  the 
weak  shall  he  su<  <  ored  and  defended,  makes  no 
attempt  either  to  conceal  his  identity  and  condi- 
tion.   And  there  arc  the  voices  of  the  ordinary 
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citi/ens  who,  although  they  do  not  claim  to 
speak  specifically  for  i  he  white  Citizens'  Councils 
and  the  NAACP,  do  not  try  to  hide  their  senti- 
ments and  their  convictions;  not  to  mention 
those  of  the  schoolmen— teachers  and  professors 
and  pupils— though,  since  most  Mississippi 
schools  are  state-owned  or  -supported,  they  don't 
always  dare  to  sign  their  names  to  the  open 
letters. 

There  are  all  the  voices  in  fact,  except  one. 
That  one  voice  which  would  adumbrate  them 
all  to  silence,  being  the  superior  of  all  since  it  is 
the  living  articulation  of  the  glory  and  the 
sovereignty  of  God  and  the  hope  and  aspiration 
of  man.  The  Church,  which  is  the  strongest 
unified  force  in  our  Southern  life  since  all 
Southerners  are  not  white  and  are  not  demo- 
crats, but  all  Southerners  are  religious  and  all 
religions  serve  the  same  single  God,  no  matter 
by  what  name  He  is  called.  Where  is  that  voice 
now?  The  only  reference  to  it  which  I  have 
seen  was  in  an  open  forum  letter  to  our  Mem- 
phis paper  which  said  that  to  his  (the  writer's) 
knowledge,  none  of  the  people  who  begged  leave 
to  doubt  that  one  segment  of  the  human  race 
was  forever  doomed  to  be  inferior  to  all  the 
other  segments,  just  because  the  Old  Testament 
five  thousand  years  ago  said  it  was,  were  com- 
municants of  any  church. 

Where  is  that  voice  now,  which  should  have 
propounded  perhaps  two  but  certainly  one  of 
these  still-unanswered  questions? 

(1)  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  says:  Before 
the  Law,  there  shall  be  no  artificial  inequality- 
race,  creed  or  money— among  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Morality  says:  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you. 

(3)  Christianity  says:  I  am  the  only  distinction 
among  men  since  whosoever  believe th  in  Me 
shall  never  die. 

Where  is  this  voice  now,  in  our  time  of  trou- 
ble and  indecision?  Is  it  trying  by  its  silence  to 
tell  us  that  it  has  no  validity  and  wants  none 
outside  the  sanctuary  behind  its  symbolical 
spire? 

If  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  Look  magazine 
account  of  the  Till  affair  are  correct,  this  is  what 
ineradicably  remains:  two  adults,  armed,  in  the 
dark,  kidnap  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  and  take 
him  away  to  frighten  him.  Instead  of  which, 
the  fourteen-year-old  boy  not  only  refuses  to  be 
frightened,  but,  unarmed,  alone,  in  the  dark 
so  frightens«the  two  armed  adults  that  they  must 
destroy  him. 
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What  are  we  Mississippians  afraid  of?  Why 
do  we  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  ourselves  that 
we  are  afraid  of  people  who  by  all  our  standards 
are  our  inferiors?— economically:  i.e.,  they  have  so 
much  less  than  we  have  that  they  must  work 
for  us  not  on  their  terms  but  on  ours;  educa- 
tionally: i.e.,  their  schools  are  so  much  worse 
than  ours  that  the  federal  government  has  to 
threaten  to  intervene  to  give  them  equal  condi- 
tions; politically:  i.e.,  they  have  no  recourse  in 
law  for  protection  from  nor  restitution  for  in- 
justice and  violence. 

Why  do  we  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  our 
blood  and  traditions  as  to  fear  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Negro  enters  our  house  by  the  front  door, 
he  will  propose  marriage  to  our  daughter  and 
she  will  immediately  accept  him? 

Our  ancestors  were  not  afraid  like  this— our 
grandfathers  who  fought  at  First  and  Second 
Manassas  and  Sharpsburg  and  Shiloh  and  Frank- 
lin and  Chickamauga  and  Chancellorsville  and 
the  Wilderness;  let  alone  those  who  survived 
that  and  had  the  additional  and  even  greater 
courage  and  endurance  to  resist  and  survive  Re- 
construction, and  so  preserved  to  us  something 
of  our  present  heritage.  Why  are  we,  descendants 
of  that  blood  and  inheritors  of  that  courage, 
afraid?  What  are  we  afraid  of?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  us  in  only  a  hundred  years? 

THE    AMERICAN  DREAM 

FO  R  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  agree  that 
all  white  Southerners  (all  white  Americans 
maybe)  curse  the  day  when  the  first  Briton  or 
Yankee  sailed  the  first  shipload  of  manacled 
Negroes  across  the  Middle  Passage  and  auctioned 
them  into  American  slavery.  Because  that 
doesn't  matter  now.  To  live  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  and  be  against  equality  because  of 
race  or  color,  is  like  living  in  Alaska  and  being 
against  snow.  We  have  already  got  snow.  And 
as  with  the  Alaskan,  merely  to  live  in  armistice 
with  it  is  not  enough.  Like  the  Alaskan,  we 
had  better  use  it. 

Suddenly  about  five  years  ago  and  with  no 
warning  to  myself,  I  adopted  the  habit  of  travel. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  (a  little  of  some,  a  little 
more  of  others)  the  Far  and  Middle  East,  North 
Africa,  Europe,  and  Scandinavia.  The  countries 
I  saw  were  not  Communist  (then)  of  course,  but 
they  were  more:  they  were  not  even  Communist- 
inclined,  where  it  seemed  to  me  they  should  have 
been.  And  I  wondered  why.  Then  suddenly 
I  said  to  myself  with  a  kind  of  amazement:  It's 
because  of  America.    These  people  still  believe 
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in  the  American  dream;  they  do  not  know  yet 
that  something  happened  to  it.  They  believe 
in  us  and  are  willing  to  trust  and  follow  us  not 
because-  of  our  material  power:  Russia  lias  that: 
but  because  of  the  idea  of  individual  human 
freedom  and  liberty  and  equality  on  which  our 
nation  was  founded,  which  our  founding  lathers 
posttdated  the  word  "America"  to  mean. 

And,  five  years  later,  the  countries  which  are 
still  free  of  Communism  arc  still  free  simply 
because  of  that:  that  belief  in  individual  liberty 
and  equality  and  freedom  which  is  the  one  idea 
powerful  enough  to  stalemate  the  idea  of  Com- 
munism. And  we  can  thank  our  gods  lor  that, 
since  we  have  no  other  weapon  to  fight  Com- 
munism with:  in  diplomacy  we  are  children  to 
Communist  diplomats,  and  production  in  a  free 
country  can  always  suffer  because  under  mono- 
lithic government  all  production  can  go  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  state.  But  then,  we  don't 
need  anything  more  since  that  simple  belief  of 
man  that  he  can  be  free  is  the  strongest  force 
on  earth  and  alt  we  need  to  do  is  use  it. 

Because  it  makes  a  glib  and  simple  picture, 
we  like  to  think  of  the  world  situation  today  as 
a  precarious  and  explosive  balance  of  two  ir- 
reconcilable ideologies  confronting  each  other: 
which  precarious  balance,  once  it  totters,  will 
drag  the  whole  universe  into  the  abyss  along 
with  it.  That's  not  so.  Only  one  of  the  op- 
posed forces  is  an  ideology.  The  other  one  is 
that  simple  fact  of  Man:  that  simple  belief  of 
individual  man  that  he  can  and  should  and  will 
be  free.  And  if  we  who  are  still  free  want  to 
continue  so,  all  of  us  who  are  still  free  had  bet- 
ter confederate,  and  confederate  last,  with  all 
others  who  still  have  a  choice  to  be  free— con- 
federate not  as  black  people  nor  white  people 
nor  blue  or  pink  or  green  people,  but  as  people 
who  still  are  free,  with  all  other  people  who  are 
still  free:  confederate  together  and  stick  together 
too,  if  we  want  a  world  or  even  a  part  of  a  world 
in  which  individual  man  can  be  free,  to  con- 
tinue to  endure. 

And  we  had  better  lake  in  with  us  as  many 
as  we  can  get  Of  the  non-white  peoples  of  the 
earth  who  are  not  completely  free  yet  but  who 
want  and  intend  to  be,  before  that  other  force 
which  is  opposed  to  individual  freedom,  befools 
and  gets  them.  l  ime  was  when  the  non  white 
man  was  content  to  -anyway,  did— accept  his 
instinct  lor  freedom  as  an  unrealizable  dream. 
But  not  any  more;  the  white  man  himself  taught 
him  different  with  that  phase  of  his  the:  white 
man's— own  culture  which  took  the  form  of 
colonial  expansion  and  exploitation  based  and 


morally  condoned  on  the  premise  of  inequality, 
not  because  of  individual  incompetence  but  of 
mass  race  or  color.  As  a  result  of  which,  in  only 
ten  years  we  have  watched  the  non-white  peoples 
expel,  by  bloody  violence  when  necessary,  the 
white  man  from  all  the  portions  of  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia  which  he  once  dominated,  into 
which  vacuum  has  already  begun  to  move  that 
other  and  inimical  power  which  people  who  be- 
lieve in  freedom  are  at  war  with— that  power 
which  says  to  the  non-white  man: 

"We  don't  offer  you  freedom  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  freedom;  your  white  overlords 
whom  you  have  just  thrown  out  have  already 
proved  that  to  you.  But  we  offer  you  equality,  at 
least  equality  in  slavedom;  if  you  are  to  be 
slaves,  at  least  you  can  be  slaves  to  your  own 
color  and  race  and  religion." 

A    LITTLE  TIME 

E,  T  H  E  Western  white  man  who  does 
believe  that  there  exists  an  individual 
freedom  above  and  beyond  this  mere  equality 
of  slavedom,  must  teach  the  non-white  peoples 
this  while  there  is  yet  a  little  time  left.  We, 
America,  who  are  the  strongest  national  force 
opposing  Communism  and  monolithicism,  must 
teach  all  other  peoples,  white  and  non-white, 
slave  or  (for  a  little  while  yet)  still  free.  We, 
America,  have  the  best  opportunity  to  do  this 
because  we  can  begin  here,  at  home;  we  will  not 
need  to  send  costly  freedom  task  forces  into 
alien  and  inimical  non-white  places  which  are 
already  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  freedom  and  liberty  and  equality  and  peace 
lor  non-white  people  too,  or  we  would  practice 
it  at  home.  Because  our  non-white  minorit)  is 
already  on  our  side;  we  don't  need  to  sell  the 
Negro  on  America  and  freedom  because  he  is 
already  sold;  even  when  ignorant  from  inferior 
or  no  education,  even  despite  the  record  of  his 
history  of  inequality,  he  still  believes  in  our 
concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

That  is  what  America  has  clone  for  the  Nemo 
in  only  three  hundred  years.  Not  done  to  them: 
done  for  them,  because  to  our  shame  we  have 
made  little  effort  so  far  to  teach  them  to  be 
Americans,  let  alone  to  use  their  capacities  and 
capabilities  to  make  us  a  stronger  and  more 
unified  America.  These  are  i  lie  people  who  only 
three  hundred  years  ago  lived  beside  one  ol  the 
largest  bodies  ol  inland  watci  on  eai  lb  and  ne\  cr 
thought  ol  sail,  who  yearly  had  to  move  by  whole 
villages  and  tribes  Erom  famine  and  pestilence 
and  enemies  without  once  thinking  of  the  wheel; 
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yet  in  three  hundred  years  they  have  become 
skilled  artisans  and  craftsmen  capable  of  holding 
their  own  in  a  culture  of  technocracy.  The  peo- 
ple who  only  three  hundred  years  ago  were 
eating  the  carrion  in  the  tropical  jungles  have 
produced  the  Phi  Beta  Kappas  and  the  Doctor 
Bunches  and  the  Carvers  and  the  Booker  Wash- 
ingtons  and  the  poets  and  musicians.  They 
have  yet  to  produce  a  Fuchs  or  Rosenberg  or 
Gold  or  Burgess  or  Maclean  or  Hiss,  and  for 
every  Negro  Communist  or  fellow  traveler  there 
are  a  thousand  white  ones. 

The  Bunches  and  Washingtons  and  Carvers 
and  the  musicians  and  the  poets,  who  were  not 
just  good  men  and  women  but  good  teachers 
too,  taught  him— the  Negro— by  precept  and  ex- 
ample what  a  lot  of  our  white  people  have  not 
learned  yet:  that  to  gain  equality,  one  must 
deserve  it,  and  to  deserve  equality,  one  must 
understand  what  it  is:  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  equality  per  se,  but  only  equality  to:  equal 
right  and  opportunity  to  make  the  best  one 
can  of  one's  life  within  one's  capacity  and 
capability,  without  fear  of  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion or  violence.  If  we  had  given  him  this 
equality  ninety  or  fifty  or  even  ten  years  ago, 
there  would  have  been  no  Supreme  Court  ruling 
about  segregation  in  1954. 

But  we  didn't.  We  dared  not;  it  is  our  South- 
ern white  man's  shame  that  in  our  present  econ- 
omy the  Negro  must  not  have  economic  equality; 
our  double  shame  that  we  fear  that  giving  him 
more  social  equality  will  jeopardize  his  present 
economic  status;  our  triple  shame  that  even 
then,  to  justify  our  stand,  we  must  becloud  the 
issue  with  the  bugaboo  of  miscegenation.  What 
a  commentary  that  the  one  remaining  place  on 
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earth  where  the  white  man  can  flee  and  have 
his  uncorrupted  blood  protected  and  defended 
by  law,  is  in  Africa— Africa:  the  source  and 
origin  of  the  threat  whose  present  presence  in 
America  will  have  driven  the  white  man  to  flee 
it. 

Soon  now  all  of  us— not  just  Southerners  nor 
even  just  Americans,  but  all  people  who  are 
still  free  and  wrant  to  remain  so— are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  choice,  lest  the  next  (and  last) 
confrontation  we  face  will  be,  not  Communists 
against  anti-Communists,  but  simply  the  remain- 
ing handful  of  white  people  against  the  massed 
myriads  of  all  the  people  on  earth  who  are 
not  white.  We  will  have  to  choose  not  between 
color  nor  race  nor  religion  nor  between  East 
and  West  either,  but  simply  between  being 
slaves  and  being  free.  And  we  will  have  to 
choose  completely  and  for  good;  the  time  is 
already  past  now  when  we  can  choose  a  little 
of  each,  a  little  of  both.  We  can  choose  a  state 
of  slavedom,  and  if  we  are  powerful  enough  to 
be  among  the  top  two  or  three  or  ten,  we  can 
have  a  certain  amount  of  license— until  someone 
more  powerful  rises  and  has  us  machine-gunned 
against  a  cellar  wall. 

But  we  cannot  choose  freedom  established  on 
a  hierarchy  of  degrees  of  freedom,  on  a  caste 
system  of  equality  like  military  rank.  We  must 
be  free  not  because  we  claim  freedom,  but 
because  we  practice  it;  our  freedom  must  be 
buttressed  by  a  homogeny  equally  and  unchal- 
lengeably  free,  no  matter  what  color  they  are, 
so  that  all  the  other  inimical  forces  everywhere 
—systems  political  or  religious  or  racial  or  na- 
tional—will not  just  respect  -  us  because  we 
practice  freedom,  they  will  fear  us  because  we  do. 


FOR  WHOM,  FOR  COUNTRY,  AND  FOR  YALE? 

AT  A  YALE  Club  dinner  in  New  York  sometime  during  1949,  Mr.  Wilmarth 
Lewis,  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  arose  and  made  the  following  statement: 
'Yale's  next  President  must  first  of  all  be  a  Yale  man  and  a  great  scholar-also 
a  social  philosopher  who  has  at  his  fingertips  a  solution  to  all  world  problems.  .  .  . 

"He  must  be  a  good  public  relations  man  and  an  experienced  fund  raiser.  .  .  . 
He  must  be  a  man  of  the  world  and  yet  he  must  also  possess  great  spiritual 
qualities.  .  .  . 

"He  must  be  a  leader,  not  too  far  to  the  right,  not  too  far  to  the  left,  and  of 
course  not  too  much  in  the  middle.  .  .  . 

"As  I  have  been  talking,  you  have,  I  don't  doubt,  realized  that  there  is  only 
One  who  has  most  of  these  qualities.  But  there  is  a  question  even  about  Him: 
Is  God  a  Yale  man?" 

—From  Yale  Daily  News,  November  3,  1955. 


TAKE  BACK 
YOUR  SABLE! 


or,  What's  so  good  about  good  times? 
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\\/  HAT>  I  would  like  to  know,  is  so 
VV  all-fired  wonderful  about  Prosperity? 
People  are  getting  ruder.  Service  of  all  sorts  is 
deteriorating.  Juveniles  are  getting  more  delin- 
quent. Traffic  is  becoming  impossible.  Adver- 
tising, no  longer  motivated  by  the  need  for 
making  converts,  affects  an  air  of  studied  lunacy. 
Black  eye-patches  triple  a  shirt  manufacturer's 
business.  Beards  sell  tonic  water.  Wolfhounds 
sell  vodka,  and  sheep  dogs  sell  rum.  Botany 
Brands  uses  a  female  model  with  four  arms  (like 
an  Indian  Shiva  in  sequins  and  opera  hat)  to 
display  items  of  men's  wear.  Presumably  in  a 
period  of  prosperity  two  arms  per  woman  aren't 
enough.  A  foreign  car  distributor  promotes  the 
Jaguar  as  "schizoid."  Monty  Woolley  and  others 
pose  indoors  with  open  umbrellas  for  a  ver- 
mouth manufacturer  to  show  how  dry  they  keep 
their  martinis. 

Almost  every  month  sees  the  publication  of  an- 
other  cookbook  for  sufferers  from  ulcers  or  hyper- 
tension (the  "salt-free  diet").  The  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  publishes  a  study  of  '  The  Executive 
Neurosis."  A  social  anthropologist  at  Harvard 
says  that  "social  mobility"  (or  social  climbing) 
on  the  part  of  women  generates  anxiety  in  men 
and  anxiety  generates  ulcers.  In  Vienna  Pro- 
fessor Erwin  Stransky  says  that  women  "drive 
men  to  earn  more  and  more  money  to  satisfy 
their  desire  for  luxury"  and  that  this  results  in 
nervous  disorders  among  businessmen.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  reports 


that  "more  men  than  women  are  hospitalized 
for  mental  disorders  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .** 
Doctors  are  worried  about  the  increasing  unau- 
thorized use  of  tranquilizing  drugs  like  Serpasil 
and  Miltown.  The  dean  of  the  Psychoanalytic 
CI  inic  of  Columbia  University  said  on  March  17: 
"We  live  in  an  age  of  enormously  increasing 
anxiety,  despite  the  fact  that  'we've  never  had  it 
so  good.' "  He  blamed  this  on  "the  absence  of  a 
ceiling  on,  aspirations."  According  to  the  Metro- 
politan Life,  "People  in  the  farm  states  of  the 
Midwest  [from  which  one  hears  few  cries  of 
prosperity]  live  longer  than  those  in  other  areas 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Louis  Untermeyer  proclaims  to  a  conclave  at 
Columbia  tJniversit)  that  literature  is  "fum- 
bling" and  that  bookstores  are  on  the  "verge  of 
bankruptcy."  Jacques  Barzun  writes  in  Harper's 
of  young  concert  artists  who  are  paid  $250  for  a 
concert:  ".  .  .  it  is  not  even  possible  alter  paving 
one's  expenses  to  make  a  living,  which  means 
that  a  piano-tuner  is  better  off  than  the  pianist 
he  serves."  The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
"Stravinsky  Adapts  his  Firebird,  Seeking  Jukc- 
Box  Fame,  Royalties."  Magazines  of  the  "conn 
dential"  variety  outsell  most  others  on  the  news- 
stands. R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and  McCall's  Maga- 
zine are  whooping  it  up  for  "togetherness,"  what- 
ever that  is.  Maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Florence  R.  Kluckhohn  to 
the  Commission  on  the  Education  of  Women  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  She  said: 
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".  .  .  women  are  functioning  concurrently  in 
the  component  roles  of  mother-housewife,  career 
woman,  glamor  girl,  culture  bearer,  and  status 
symbols  of  their  husbands  or  fathers."  How 
much  more  together  can  one  woman  be  than 
that? 

"Of  all  the  groups  in  America,"  William  H. 
Whyte,  Jr.,  of  Fortune  wrote  in  Consumer  Be- 
havior,  "none  is  so  ill-equipped  emotionally  as 
the  new  white-collar  class  to  adjust  to  a  severe 
economic  downturn,  and  if  our  society  has  an 
Achilles'  heel,  this  might  be  it." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  a  professional 
worker  at  strike-bound  Westinghouse:  "Man, 
you  don't  realize  how  closely  geared  your  stand- 
ard of  living  is  to  your  income  until  you've 
missed  a  pay  check.  Frankly  I  was  shocked  to 
find  how  quickly  we  felt  the  impact." 

The  "bad  debt"  business  is  booming.  "We're 
having  the  best  year  in  twenty-four  in  this  busi- 
ness," said  the  manager  of  the  Heller  Collection 
Bureau  of  Warren,  Ohio,  to  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  last  July.  Another  man  in  the 
same  business  in  Des  Moines  whose  volume  had 
jumped  100  per  cent  in  a  year  said,  "My  busi- 
ness is  so  good  it  has  me  worried." 

You  can  buy  anything  on  time:  a  wedding  and 
a  honeymoon  ("wedding  spending  is  rising,  say 
merchants  in.  the  field,  even  though  the  number 
of  marriages  per  year  has  fallen  in  recent  years"); 
automobiles  (a  "$100-a-week  truck  driver  spends 
a  year's  pay"  on  a  $5,511.60  Cadillac);  house  fur- 
nishings (of  course).  And  a  car  dealer  in  Miami 
offered  a  share  of  stock  in  General  Motors  to 
anybody  who  bought  an  Oldsmobile  from  him; 
another  dealer  offered  a  free  trip  to  Paris  "com- 
plete with  a  tour  of  some  Parisian  night  spots." 

You  can  even  buy  the  illusion  of  time  itself: 
".  .  .  all  makes  of  cars  except  Cadillac,"  a  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  attorney  said  last  March  in 
defense  of  a  client  who  had  been  pinched  for 
speeding,  "are  built  with  'fast'  speedometers  to 
make  drivers  think  they  are  going  faster  than 
they  are."  The  client  was  "something  of  an 
expert  on  speedometers";  he  had  patents  on  a 
couple.  The  judge  found  him  "not  guilty." 

The  multimillion-dollar  do-it-yourself  boom 
was  responsible  last  year  for  600,000  accidents. 
About  15,000  amateur  carpenters  smashed  their 
thumbs  or  otherwise  did  themselves  in,  and 
57,000  people  banged  themselves  up  climbing 
around  the  gutters  and  troughs  of  their  roofs. 
Another  report  says  that  the  cost  of  doing  it 
yourself  (which  was,  of  course,  initially  a  means 
of  saving  money)  has  risen  so  much  that  many 
people  can  no  longer  afford  to  do  it  themselves. 
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The  rate  of  suburban  home  building  has  swal- 
lowed up  golf  courses,  woodlands,  and  almost 
every  other  sort  of  property  that  makes  it  worth 
bothering  to  live  in  the  country.  "The  builders 
by  now,"  said  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  economist  for 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
"have  pretty  much  exhausted  the  improved  land 
left  over  from  the  premature  subdivisions  of  the 
1920s,  and  there's  no  place  for  them  to  go  but 
further  out."  (The  government  recently  offered 
twelve  small  islands  in  the  Florida  Keys  for  sale.) 
"I'm  all  in  favor  of  gracious  living,"  said  the 
Dayton  City  Manager  last  year,  "but  this  exodus 
to  the  suburbs  is  causing  problems  for  the  central 
city,  too.  On  one  of  our  streets  alone,  the  traffic 
of  suburbanites  to  and  from  work  has  been 
increasing  about  30  per  cent  a  year.  It  cost  us 
$500,000  just  to  repair  the  street." 

EVERYBODY    NAMED  JONES 

TH  E  trouble  with  prosperity  is  too  much 
money,  of  course.  Successful  business- 
men fret  about  making  too  much  too  fast. 
The  threat  of  "the  next  higher  bracket"  hangs 
over  their  heads  like  a  scimitar  on  a  golden 
thread.  When  things  get  really  tough  for  them 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  sink  oil  wells,  an 
activity  on  which  the  tax  laws  smile  benignly. 
("When  a  fellow  is  in  my  income  bracket,"  said 
a  Midwest  industrialist  whose  annual  income  is 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  "he  automatically 
goes  into  the  oil  business.")  Less  successful  busi- 
nessmen worry  about  all  the  people  who  are  in 
hock  to  them  and  all  the  people  they  are  in 
hock  to,  because  in  a  period  of  prosperity  nobody 
dares  not  to  seem  prosperous.  A  New  York  busi- 
nessman apologized  for  turning  up  at  a  meeting 
last  February.  "If  you're  not  in  Florida  at  this 
time  of  year,"  he  said,  "your  creditors  get  wor- 
ried." It  is  not  solvency  in  such  a  time  that 
matters:  it  is  the  appearance  of  luxury— the  com- 
mand over  the  fruits  of  somebody  else's  labor. 

W  hat  happens?  People  get  to  thinking  that 
they  had  better  pluck  the  fruit  while  there  is 
still  time,  and  having  plucked  it,  they  happily 
squirt  its  juice  into  other  people's  eyes.  They 
worry  about  getting  more  money  until  they  get 
it,  or  more  goods  until  they  can  find  a  way  to 
put  off  the  day  when  they  have  to  pay  for  them, 
and  then  they  look  around  and  find  that  their 
friends  have  everything  they  have.  Everybody's 
name  becomes  Jones.  But  most  of  all,  plucking 
the  fruit  gives  them  a  convenient  and  well- 
sloganed  reason  for  not  thinking.  Their  pattern 
of  behavior  is  known  as  "supporting  the  na> 
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tional  economy."  They  can 
be  satisfied  thai  their  role 
as  consumers  is  essential  to 
the  national  well  being.  No 
one  ever  did  his  social  duty 
with  m>  little  apparent  strain 
or  inconvenience. 

No  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  ever  got  so  worried 
about  "the  meaning  of  life." 
Ask  the  clergy.  Ask  the  psy- 
chiatrists. Ask  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Part  One— 
"They  surfeited  with  honey, 
and  began  to  loathe  the  taste 
of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
more  than  a  little  is  by  much 
too  mirth."  Ask  your  best 
friend.  Ask  Bridey  Mur- 
phy. 

Put  in  its  rudest  terms,  Prosperity  produces 
not  only  plenty  but  curiously  empty  values  and 
a  national  uneasiness.  It  produces  strange  kinds 
of  personal  economic  competition  in  which 
symbols  like  the  automobile  and  the  freezer 
represent  a  burning  desire  lor  status.  Cats  get 
gaudier;  hi-fi  sets  get  hi-er,  beer  can  openers 
become  mink-bearing,  open  fields  are  swallowed 
up  to  make  future  slums,  slums  are  torn  down 
to  make  parking  lots;  pastures  become  drive-in 
movies;  drive-in  movie  operators  provide  heaters 
so  that  you  don't  have  to  desert  your  status- 
symbol  even  in  winter.  Artists  and  architects, 
writers  and  musicians  worry  about  hits  and 
their  spoonfuls  of  gravy  rather  than  about  their 
art.  Everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  gets  tense 
about  the  unknown— about  Hying  saucers  and 
foreign  relations,  about  tomorrow,  especially 
about  tomorrow. 

Obviously  I  exaggerate. 

THE    WAITER'S  EYE 

BUT  there  is  something  to  he  said  lor  de- 
pressions. (There  is  also  something  to  be 
said  for  heat,  waves,  droughts,  lioods,  wars,  and 
metropolitan  blizzards.)  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  lor  the-  evils  depressions  produce,  lor  empty 
Stomachs  and  ruined  houses,  lot  bread  lines  and 
broken  families,  and  the  terror  of  not  having  a 
job.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  lor  the 
climate  they  produce,  a  climate  in  many  respects 
more  productive  than  prosperity—more  interest- 
ing, more  lively,  more  thoughtful,  and  even,  in  a 
wry  sort  of  way,  more  fun. 

Let's  compare  the  productivity  of  the  last 
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Depression  with  the  present 
Prosperity. 

The  Depression  (it  can 
mean  only  one  thing  to 
my  generation— the  years  be- 
tween 1929  and  the  war- 
inspired  boom  of  the  early 
1940s)  was  relaxing.  Helter- 
skelter,  sky's-the-limit  ambi- 
tion seemed  silly.  Nobody 
worried  because  his  neigh- 
bor had  a  fancier  car  or  a 
bigger  house  that  cost  more 
to  heat.  If  he  worried  (and 
he  often  did)  it  was  about 
essentials,  not  frippery; 
about  food  and  not  whether 
he  could  satisfy  the  maw  of 
a  deep  freeze;  about  how  to 
get  to  work  and  not  about 
the  personal  command  of  a  two-hundred-and-fifty 
horsepower  rolling  palace;  about  a  warm  coat, 
not  about  Mrs.  Jones's  mink-dyed  muskrat. 
Dreary,  you  say?  To  some  people,  surely,  but  to 
many  quite  the  contrary. 

People  were  more  friendly,  less  suspicious  of 
each  other,  went  out  of  their  ways  to  help.  They 
felt  strongly  about  national  issues  and  worked 
hard  and  talked  long  about  them.  They  had 
time  to  read,  because  reading  was  inexpensive; 
they  had  time  to  talk  to  each  other  because  they 
didn't  see  any  way  to  interpose  gadgets  between 
themselves  and  their  friends  (no  television),  and 
they  played  games  together  because  games  cost 
little  and  lasted  long. 

You  found  in  the  paper  no  such  headlines  as 
you  find  today  about  "Tactless  Store  Clerks, 
Bungled  Repair  Jobs  Stir  Customers'  Wrath," 
or  "Call  to  a  Repairman  Brings  Only  Headaches 
to  Many  Householders."  You  could  catch  the  eye 
of  a  waiter.  People  who  knew  how  to  do  things 
were  proud  that  they  did.  Almost  no  one  was 
subservient  but  almost  no  one  quite  dared  to 
be  snootv  either.  Manners  were  more  relaxed 
and  more  friendly,  as  they  are  whenever  there 
is  ,i  ( i  isis;  when  everybody  is  in  the  soup,  no  one 
worries  about  sitting  above  or  below  the  salt. 
In  a  depression  competition  works  to  produce 
maximum  efficiency  and  utility  of  services  and 
products  to  attrac  t  the  consumer's  dollar  .  .  .  the 
most  lot  your  money,  not  the  most  display  lor 
the  money.   Light  bulbs  last  longer. 

Bui  moic  important,  a  depression  not  only 
gives  people  time  to  think,  it  makes  them  think. 
Men  and  women  are  not  only  more  ingenious 
about  entertaining  themselves,   they  are  more 
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thoughtful  about  work.  The  dial- 
lenge  is  a  real  one,  not  one  inspired 
by  snobbery  or  "social  mobility"  or  the 
Eear  of  losing  face.  It  is  a  dampener 
to  frivolous  ambition,  but  it  is  a  spur 
to  genuine  ambition.  It  taxes  the 
imagination  (a  tax  which,  to  be  sure, 
many  people  find  it  harder  to  pay 
than  a  tax  on  net  income),  and  it 
produces  ideas  which  are  more  than 
just  notions.  In  a  depression  a  bad 
idea  is  a  luxury  that  cannot  be 
afforded,  though,  as  it  happened,  we 
had  to  afford  some  all  the  same. 

A  depression  is,  in  this  sense,  a  hot 
Avar.  It  brings  to  bear  on  essential 
problems  of  survival  the  best  hopes 
and  the  best  brains  that  can  be  rallied. 
But  it  has  this  over  a  hot  war;  the 
survival  of  everybody  is  equally  im- 
portant. We  finally  learn  that  there  • 
are  no  human  expendables.  The 
artist  is  as  important  as  the  munitions-maker, 
the  ballet  dancer  is  as  important  as  the  pilot, 
the  housewife  is  as  important  as  the  brewer  .  .  . 
no  more  and  no  less.  The  problem  is  not  one 
of  power  but  of  the  individual,  not  of  the  state 
but  of  the  person,  not  of  the  future  but  of  the 
present.  The  problem  becomes  not  how  to  lick 
somebody  else  or  be  licked  by  them,  but  how  to 
restore  personal  well-being  and  dignity.  There's 
a  hell  of  a  difference. 

THE    NERVE    OF  IT 

WHAT  happens  during  a  depression  or, 
rather,  what  happened  during  our  De- 
pression? 

The  arts  flowered,  so  did  the  theater,  so  did 
literature  and  architecture  and  invention.  It 
was  an  era  in  the  arts  of  nicely  balanced  serious- 
ness and  frivolity,  fact  and  fantasy  (with  a  good 
deal  of  lunacy  too,  of  course).  Figures  say  some- 
thing. In  the  decade  of  the  'thirties  American 
publishers  issued  81,047  new  titles.  In  the  pros- 
perous 'twenties  they  had  issued  nearly  1 5,000 
fewer.  A  fiction  best  seller  like  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  sold  300,000  copies  in  a  single  year.  Now 
The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking  outsells  all 
others.  The  theater  experimented:  T.  S.  Eliot's 
"Murder  in  the  Cathedral,"  Gertrude  Stein's 
"Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts."  (As  Walter  Kerr 
noted  in  Harper's  in  April,  "Tiger  at  the  Gates" 
and  "The  Matchmaker,"  both  hits  this  year,  were 
written  in  the  1930s.)  Artists  broke  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time  with  the  influence  of  Paris 
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and  began  to  think  for  themselves. 
What  they  saw  around  them  was  rea- 
son and  inspiration  enough.  "Social 
Realism"  and  "Regionalism"  pro- 
duced some  silly  pictures;  it  also  pro- 
duced some  first-rate  artists  like  Ben 
Shahn.  Documentaries  like  "The  Plow 
that  Broke  the  Plains"  and  "The 
River"  not  only  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  visual  entertainment  (and  in- 
struction) but  changed  the  relation- 
ship of  music  to  the  movies.  There 
were  people  with  nerve.  The  Rocke- 
fellers barged  ahead  in  spite  of  dire 
warnings  and  built  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter. Mrs.  Dionne  barged  ahead  and 
produced  five  babies  all  at  once. 
Douglas  Aircraft  produced  the  DC-3. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  built  "Falling 
Water."  We  imported  Marlene  Die- 
trich and  Einstein. 

Our  Depression  was  obviously  no 
great  flowering  like  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth-century,  but  it  had  some  of 
the  same  artistic  and  economic  earmarks  of  that 
earlier  depression.  "Italy,  the  earliest  and  most 
brilliant  artistic  Renaissance,"  said  Professor 
Robert  Sabatino  Lopez  of  Yale  at  a  symposium 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  four  years  ago,  "felt 
the  impact  of  economic  recession  most  heavily. 
Its  condition  resembled  somewhat  that  of  .  .  . 
New  England  after  1929." 

In  some  respects  we  are  still  living  on  the 
fruits  of  our  Depression  and  what  it  did  for  the 
arts,  for  politics,  for  business,  and  for  science. 
We  turned  the  arts  loose  by  giving  all  artists 
some  sort  of  chance  to  survive  for  a  little  while. 
We  took  time  to  do  basic  research  in  the  sciences 
because  we  were  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do 
"development."  We  took  time  to  dream  up  a 
new  kind  of  architecture,  but  we  did  it  sparingly 
with  time  to  consider  our  mistakes.  We  did  not, 
as  we  do  now,  build  furiously,  repeating  our 
hasty  mistakes  thousands  of  times  over— acres  of 
identical  dwellings,  avenues  of  identical  glass- 
faced  office  buildings,  thrown  up  in  the  manner 
of  the  latest  fad  because  there  is  no  time  to 
think  and  little  inclination  to  consider  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual.  Curiously,  at  the 
same  moment  when  it  is  the  public-relations 
facade  that  counts  most,  business  produces  an 
architecture  that  looks  as  though  it  had  on  it 
the  dead  hand  of  social  service. 

And  depressions  make  for  great  co-operative 
business  enterprises.  All  of  America's  great 
world's  fairs— the  Centennial  of  1876  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  the 
Chicago  Fair  of  1933,  and  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  1939— were  products  of  depression  years. 
All  of  them  were  attempts  to  rally  the  economy 
by  bringing  together  all  of  the  intellectual  and 
business  resources  to  share  equally  in  the  crea- 
tion of  public  confidence.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
business  finds  it  can't  get  along  without  the  arts, 
and  the  arts  discover  that  they  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  economy.  Intellectual  ferment,  the  com- 
munity discovers,  is  not  just  the  foam  on  the 
beer;  it  is  what  makes  the  fruits  of  the  soil  into 
something  Avorth  consuming. 

Personally  I  was  a  product  of  the  Depression, 
not  a  victim  of  it.  Each  family's  Depression,  like 
each  family's  war,  was  different.  I  was  among  the 
fortunate.  I  emerged  from  college  in  1932,  a 
notoriously  slim  year,  and  got  a  job  in  New 
York,  to  my  considerable  surprise,  that  paid  $25 
a  week.  After  the  first  three  months  my  salary 
was  cut  by  10  per  cent,  and  after  another  six 
months  it  was  cut  by  another  10  per  cent.  In 
four  years  it  finally  worked  its  way  back  up  to 
S25  a  week  again.  During  those  four  years  I  got 
married.  My  wife  also  had  a  job,  though  some- 
times the  art  dealer  for  whom  she  worked 
couldn't  afford  her  salary  and  paid  her  in  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  which,  if  we  were  to  sell  them 
now,  would  represent  a  considerable  capital 
gain.  But  we  made  out,  as  millions  of  young 
families  did,  without  a  car  or  a  dishwasher  (as 
yet  uninvented)  or  a  radio.  We  lived  in  an 
apartment  three  flights  up  over  the  Snug  Bar. 

We  were  lucky.  Not  only  a  job,  but  two  jobs 
in  one  family.  We  even  saved  a  little.  You 
didn't  spend  any  money  you  didn't  have  to,  and 
like  most  people  then  we  were  more  afraid  of 
debt  than  discomfort.  We  looked  at  our  friends 
who  were  a  little  older,  had  got  started  in  the 
boom  days  of  the  'twenties,  soared  rapidly  to 
some  sort  of  luxury,  and  were  now  almost  flat 
broke.  It  was  the  people  who 
had  to  readjust,  and  there  were 
millions  of  them,  who  were  the 
s;id  ones.  An}  number  of  them 
were  buried  under  houses  of 
cards,  momentarily  too  stunned 
to  dig  themselves  out  from  the 
rubble.  It's  not  a  sight  I'd  like  to 
see  again. 

Last  year  a  Milwaukee  busi- 
nessman, who  is  doing  very  well 
for  himself,  but  who  doesn't  tell 
his  wife  and  daughters  how 
much  he  makes,  said  to  a  re- 
porter: "My  eyetceth  were  cut 


in  the  Depression,  when  I  knew  people  who  were 
going  broke  and  jumping  out  of  windows.  1  got 
the  habit  of  living  within  my  income,  and  I've 
never  changed."  He  too  was  a  product,  not  a  vic- 
tim, of  the  Depression.  There  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  him. 

But  what  about  the  victims  of  Prosperity? 
What  about  the  members  of  the  expense-account 
society  who  live  in  somebody  else's  lap  on 
wealth  that  really  doesn't  exist  until  they  spend 
it?  What  about  the  young  wife  who  stays  at 
home  with  her  children  and  her  freezer  while  her 
husband  blows  the  company's  money  wooing  cus- 
tomers at  "21"  or  the  Stork  Club?  What  about 
the  children  who  are  jammed  into  old  schools 
because  communities  can't  get  steel  to  build  new 
ones  or  the  state  legislature  would  rather  vote 
funds  for  super-highways?  The  automobile  busi- 
ness gets  first  dibs  on  steel,  and  the  motorist  first 
dibs  on  the  public  pocketbook;  schoolchildren 
had  it  better  in  the  Depression  than  they  have 
it  now.  What  about  all  the  young  families  who 
are  picked  up  every  year  or  so  by  the  corpora- 
tions which  control  their  destinies  and  set  down 
somewhere  else,  families  that  don't  dare  grow 
roots?  What  about  the  members  of  unions  whose 
welfare  funds  are  plundered  by  gangsters 
dressed  as  men  in  gray  flannel  suits? 

What  is  all  this  uneas)  concern  for  security  in 
the  midst  of  plenty?  Most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  heartily  dislikes  us  because  of  our  pros- 
perity and  the  generosity  which  we  can  afford 
and  like  to  give.  Wh\  do  they  distrust  us?  Why, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  seem  to  be  smug,  do  we 
so  distrust  ourselves?  Why  do  we  suspect  that 
we  are  always  outsmarted  by  the  Russians,  out- 
played, out-propagandized?  Why,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  world  community  do  we  act  like 
poor  little  rich  boys,  all  dressed  up  in  our  best 
clothes,  with  oui  Faces  scrubbed,  and  nobody 
wants  to  play  with  us? 

Could  it  be  that  we  have  for- 
gotten so  quickly  the  sense  of 
community  that  we  learned  the 
hard  way  in  the  Depression?  The 
sense  of  excitement?  The  respect 
lot  other  people's  ideas?  The 
toughness  ol  spirit?  And,  so  help 
us,  the  humility  that  comes  from 
be ;ing  a  part  ol  all  humanity ? 

And  now,  the  sermon  con- 
cluded, the  members  of  the 
vestrj  w  ill  take  up  the  collection. 
I  hope  you  will  be  generous.  We 
badly  need  a  color  television  set 
for  the  parish  house. 


Cecil  Woodham-Smith 
Drauings  by  Rowland  Emett 


They  stayed  in  bed 


MOST  of  us  were  brought  up  to  admire 
people  who  were  what  was  called  "really 
energetic."  We  were  assured  that  the  only  way 
to  fit  ourselves  for  achievement  and  success  in 
life  was  to  get  up  early,  walk  often  and  briskly, 
and  never,  never,  indulge  in  something  most  of 
us  liked  very  much  indeed,  called  a  little  rest. 
"Get  up,"  stern  voices  told  us,  "you  will  never 
get  anything  done  by  lying  about." 

Those  stern  voices  were  not  telling  us  the 
truth.  There  have  been  men  and  women  whose 
achievements  were  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  world  who  led  lives  which  were 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  kind  of  energy  we  were 
taught  to  admire.  They  hated  fresh  air,  they 
detested  exercise,  they  lay  on  sofas,  they  stayed, 
sometimes  for  years  at  a  time,  in  bed. 

Take  four  famous  people  who  lived  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
who  wrote  some  of  the  best  poetry  any  woman 
has  yet  written  in  the  English  language;  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  who  founded  modern  nursing; 
Charles  Darwin,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  scien- 
tists, who  wrote  the  Origin  of  Species;  and  Har- 
riet Martineau,  perhaps  more  famous  in  her 
clay  than  now,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  be- 
come  an  editorial  writer  on  a  London  daily 
newspaper. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  life  these 
people,  whose  achievements  are  really  formi- 
dable, chose  to  live. 

Come  for  a  moment  into  Elizabeth  Barrett's 
room,  the  one  room  where  she  spends  three- 


quarters  of  her  life.  Outside  it  is  sunny,  but  in 
Elizabeth's  room  it  is  dark.  A  dark  blind  is 
pulled  half  down  and  the  light  is  further 
dimmed  by  ivy  growing  in  a  tangle  over  the 
panes.  Elizabeth  would  like,  she  says,  not  to 
be  able  to  see  out  of  her  windows  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ivy.  The  famous  poetess  lies  on  a 
couch  among  pillows  and  shawls  with  her  spaniel 
Flush  always  at  her  feet.  The  atmosphere  is 
unbearably  stuffy.  From  October  to  May  the 
windows  are  not  merely  unopened,  their  edges 
are  pasted  over  with  brown  paper  so  that  no 
faintest  breath  of  air  can  enter  the  room.  No 
broom  or  duster  is  allowed  in  here  for  seven 
or  eight  months  in  the  year;  dust  lies  everywhere 
like  white  sand  and  you  must  put  your  feet 
down  carefully  or  a  miniature  desert  storm  rises 
up  in  your  footsteps.  Spiders,  says  Elizabeth, 
become  domestic  pets,  and  Flush  will  not  put 
his  nose  under  the  bed  for  the  tangle  of  their 
webs.  Silence  is  absolute.  The  loudest  sounds 
are  the  scratching  of  Elizabeth's  pen,  the  beating 
of  her  heart,  Flush's  breathing.  Time  has  ceased 
to  exist— she  broke  her  watch— was  it  a  year  or 
two  years  ago— she  does  not  know  the  time,  she 
does  not  know  the  clay  of  the  week,  when  she 
writes  a  letter  she  does  not  even  know  the  year. 

She  believes  she  has  a  disease  of  the  spine,  but 
her  doctors  have  never  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing wrong.  This  is  1845.  In  1846  less  than  a 
year  later  she  will  rise  from  her  couch,  elope 
with  Robert  Browning,  live  a  happy  married 
life  in  Italy,  have  a  healthy  son. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was,  of  course,  a  poetess  and 
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poetesses  are  not  like  other  people.    It  may  well 
be  that  to  produce  poetry  she  needed  the  time- 
lessness  and  silence,  the  dust,  the  iw  clambering 
up  the  window,  the  atmosphere  of  a  Sleepin 
Beauty's  chamber. 

B  U  T  take  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, a  great  administrator,  a 
woman  who  influenced  cabinet 
ministers  and  viceroys,  who  was 
concerned  with  the  making  of 
laws,  the  appointments  of  poli- 
ticians—surely it  must  be  im- 
portant to  her  to  go  about,  see 
people,  attend  meetings.  She 
staved  in  bed.  except  for  brief  intervals,  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

She  believed  she  had  heart  disease,  she  be- 
lieved, in  1857,  that  her  life  hung  on  a  thread. 
She  continued  to  believe  that  it  hung  on  a 
thread,  she  made  wills,  distributed  her  posses- 
sions not  once  but  many  times,  but  she  did  not 
die  until  1910  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Meanwhile  from  her  bed  at  Xo.  10,  South 
Street,  she  ruled  what  amounted  to  an  Empire. 
There  are  people  still  living  who  can  remember 
her  room.  It  was  the  very  opposite  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's,  white,  light,  flooded  with 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  sweet  with  the  scent  of 
flowers.  In  Miss  Nightingale's  day  Dorchester 
House  still  stood  where  the  Dorchester  Hotel 
is  now  and  her  room  looked  on  the  gardens. 
Birds  sang  outside  her  windows,  green  leaves 
cast  rippling  shadows  on  her  carpet.  In  small 
things  she  was  fastidious,  the  crystal  vase  which 
held  fresh  flowers  by  her  bed  must  always  be 
scalded  and  polished,  her  bed  linen  must  alw.i\s 
be  snowy,  the  lace  on  her  cap  must  be  real 
Buckinghamshire  lace,  and  the  very  best. 

A  great  many  people  came  to  see  her  but  her 
rides  were  strict.  No  one,  not  even  a  relation 
or  a  dearest  friend,  not  the  Prime  Minister  or 
the  Commander-in-Chief  coidd  see  her  without 
an  appointment. 

Was  she  an  invalid,  was  she  really  bedridden? 
People  waiting  below  to  see  her  would  some- 
times be  astonished  to  hear  footsteps  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  room  overhead.  Could  she  really 
have  been  at  death's  door,  with  a  heart  that 
might  in  her  own  words  "snap  at  any  moment." 
work  as  she  worked,  and  live  until  ninety?  The 
amount  of  work  that  issued  from  her  bedroom 
is  staggering.  Night  after  night  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  she  must  have  been 
sitting  up  in  bed.  writing.  Take  only  one  of 
her  achievements,  the  Indian  Sanitary  Report. 
It  fills  one  thousand  closelv  printed  pages.  Take 
only  one  of  the  many  correspondences  she  kept 
up  and  by  no  means  the  largest  or  most  im- 
portant, to  the  matron  of  the  Highgate  infirm- 


ary—in one  year  she  wrote  more  than  a  hundred 
letters. 

Now  pause  and  ask  yourself— how  could  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  possibly  have  accomplished 
all  this  unless  she  had  been  alone,  and  when 
and  where  could  she  be  alone  living  a  Victorian 
family  life.  That  is  something  of  which  todav 
we  have  mercifully  no  conception.  The  endless 
fussing,  ten,  twenty  letters  exchanged  over  a 
cold  in  the  head,  or  a  place  for  a  holiday,  the 
complete  lack  of  privacy— all  letters  as  a  matter 
of  course  were  handed  round:  the  interminable 
chatting.  For  three,  four  hours  the  women  of 
a  family  would  sit  in  the  drawing-room  exchang- 
ing platitudes— reading  was  thought  ill-bred:  it 
was  impossible  to  have  even  a  half-hour  to  one- 
self without  interruption.  These  things  made 
up  a  life  which  Miss  Nightingale  said  was  slow 
torture. 

One  day  after  she  had  come  back  from  the 
Crimea  and  was  beginning  her  great  work 
for  the  army  and  nursing  she  broke  out  sud- 
denlv  in  the  drawing  room,  "I  must  be  alone." 
and  collapsed.  It  was  the  beginning  of  her 
invalidism.  For  where  could  she  be  alone, 
where  could  she  find  silence  from  chatter,  free- 
dom from  interruption— except  in  bed? 

CHARLES  Darwin  was  able  to  solve  his 
problem  in  a  different  way,  he  did  not 
have  actually  to  go  to  bed.  He  passed  most  of 
his  life  on  the  sola.  From  the  age  of  twenty-two 
Darwin  was  convinced  he  had  heart  disease, 
though  he  was  robust  in  appearance,  "quite 
blooming  and  beautiful"  he  wrote.  When  he 
applied  for  the  post  of  naturalist  on  the 
Beagle,  the  famous  little  ship  which  made  a 
five-year  voyage  of  discovery  down  the  coast  of 
South  America,  he  w.is  sure  he  would  be  re- 
jected on  grounds  of  ill  health.  However,  he 
was  accepted  and  during  a  disastrous  expedition 
into  the  interior  proved  so  strong  that  he 
snuggled  on  to  find  water  when  most  of  the 
party  was  too  exhausted  to  move.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  suffer  from  weakness,  fatigue, 
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insomnia,  headaches,  sinking  feelings,  and  dizzi- 
ness.  A  half-hour's  conversation  with  a  stranger 
could  give  him  a  sleepless  night,  and  in  old  age 
he  found  it  too  tiring  even  to  look  out  of  the 
window. 

In  1839  he  married  Emma  Wedgwood— all 
the  Wedgwoods  were  intensely  sympathetic  to 
ill  health— and  it  was  said  that  the  perfect 
nurse  had  married  the  perfect  patient.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  they  moved  to  Downe  in 
Kent— London  was  too  tiring  for  Charles— and 
here,  protected  by  Emma,  Charles  Darwin 
evolved  a  daily  routine  which  centered  round 
his  sofa. 

He  worked,  that  is  to  say,  he  wrote  or  experi- 
mented, only  for  two  hours  a  day.  He  break- 
fasted at  a  quarter  to  eight  and  then  worked 
until  nine-thirty.  After  this  he  lay  on  the  sofa 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  worked  until  twelve. 
Work  was  then  over  for  the  day,  and  if  things 
had  gone  well  he  would  say  in  a  satisfied  voice, 
"I've  done  a  good  day's  work."    After  a  little 


turn  in  the  garden  with  his  fox  terrier  he  had 
luncheon  and  returned  to  his  sofa,  leaving  it 
only  to  go  up  to  his  bedroom  at  three,  returning 
to  it  after  tea  and  remaining  on  it  until*  dinner. 
After  dinner  he  played  backgammon.  All  his 
reading  was  done  lying  on  the  sofa,  and,  as 
he  found  learned  tomes  heavy,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  them  in  half. 

It  was  the  life  of  an  invalid— and  what  free- 
dom it  brought!  Charles  Darwin  never  sat  on 
committees,  never  went  to  official  dinners,  saw 
onl\  the  people  he  wanted  to  see.  read  only  the 
books  he  wanted  to  read.  Metaphysics  and  re- 
ligion he  found  brought  on  a  headache  at  once. 
As  the  great  man  lay  on  the  sofa  he  was  not 
idle.  His  mind  was  at  work,  and  it  was  in  those 
long  hours  of  silence  and  solitude,  lying  on  his 
sola,  meditating,  meditating,  that  Darwin 
reached  his  bold  conclusions.  He  himself  ex- 
pressed his  most  valuable  quality  as  "unbounded 
patience  in  long  reflecting  over  any  subject." 
For  his  long  reflecting  he  needed  his  sofa. 


HARRIET  Martineau's  case  is  different 
again.  She  spent  six  years  in  bed  and  arose, 
cured  by  mesmerism,  or  as  we  should  say 
hypnotism,  to  lead  a  life  of  energy.  She  was, 
she  says,  a  weakly  child,  gloomy,  suspicious, 
and  morbid.  Her  mother  was  a  stern,  difficult 
woman  and  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen 
Harriet  never  passed  a  day  without  crying.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  she  became  almost  stone  deaf. 
Born  Avithout  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  she 
said  that  only  once  in  her  life  had  she  been  able 
to  taste  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  it  was  delicious. 

Harriet  Martineau  became  famous  as  a  writer 
of  tales  which  conveyed  economic  truths  with 
such  titles  as  "Illustrations  of  Taxation,"  "Poor 
Law  Tales,"  "Forest  and  Game  Law  Tales."  In 
the  United  States,  where  she  traveled  from  New 
England  to  New  Orleans,  she  became  known 
for  her  books  about  American  life.  But  as  she 
rose  in  the  world  the  fortunes  of  her  family 
declined  and  she  found  herself  in  sole  charge 
of  her  mother,  who  was  now  blind  and  had 
developed  a  morbid  jealousy  of  Harriet's  fame. 
Financial  difficulties  were  acute.  Soon  we  hear 
that  Harriet  is  exhibiting  familiar  symptoms, 
heart  disease  is  feared,  there  are  fainting  and 
sinking  fits.  In  1839  she  collapsed.  She  lay 
down,  she  says  "in  solitude  and  silence,"  and 
she  continued  to  lie  there  for  six  years.  She 
would  allow  no  member  of  her  family  to  look 
after  her,  she  chose  to  live  in  lodgings  in  Tyne- 
mouth,  in  her  own  words,  "quite 
alone." 

Six  years  later  her  cure  by  mes- 
merism took  place,  but  her  difficul- 
ties by  then  had  been  solved.  Her 
mother  was  living  with  relatives  in 
Liverpool,  the  family  finances  had 
straightened  out,  and  Harriet  found  herself  a 
free  woman.  She  fell  on  her  work  with  en- 
thusiasm. Xo  more  is  heard  of  heart  disease, 
fainting  fits,  sinking  sensations.  The  years  fol- 
lowing her  six  years  in  bed  were  her  best.  She 
became  editorial  writer  on  the  Daily  News,  the 
first  woman  to  achieve  this  eminence,  and  wrote 
the  record  number  of  six  editorials  a  week,  1,600 
in  all.  She  wrote  many  tales  and  published  a 
number  of  books.  She  strode  about,  traveled, 
dined  out  every  evening  but  Sunday.  Six  years 
in  bed  had  brought  her  strength  to  live. 

And  yet  not  one  of  these  people  was  looking 
merely  for  an  escape.  They  were  looking  for 
something  very  different,  a  climate  in  which 
they  could  work.  Work  was  their  object,  work, 
not  self.  And,  most  important  of  all.  they  all 
belonged  to  a  very  rare  class  of  human  being, 
those  who  can  flourish  only  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude, the  people  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah 
described  when  he  wrote,  "Whose  strength  is 
to  sit  still." 


John  Phillips 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER 

WITH  MARY  JANE? 

The  Tragicomedy  of  Cyprus 


The  characters  wear  costumes  ranging  from 
white  wigs  to  Turkish  bloomers,  Roman  shields, 
and  black  whiskers  .  .  .  their  passions  are 
both  exuberant  and  deadly  .  .  .  and  one  of  the 
unexpected  victims  is  the  good  name  of  America. 

LAST  October  28  on  a  clouded,  dry  after- 
noon in  Nicosia,  the  British  capital  of 
Cyprus,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Eric  Hallinan, 
came  to  the  end  of  his  judgment.  Wearily,  over 
the  limp  wrist  that  had  borne  his  chin  through 
so  many  hours  of  testimony  at  so  many  benches 
in  so  many  outposts  of  Empire,  he  announced 
the  verdict  of  the  court— the  accused  was  guilty 
of  murdering  the  policeman  and  was  by  implica- 
tion a  member  of  the  terrorist  underground 
EOKA. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  before  I  announce 
the  sentence?"  the  Chief  Justice  said,  rising. 

"I  am  innocent,"  the  accused  replied  softly, 
in  Greek. 

From  the  rear  of  the  room  where  the  prisoner's 
sister  sat  with  his  fiancee  came  the  first  slow 
disbelieving  sobs.  Now  Sir  Eric  was  speaking 
like  a  grieved  parent:  ".  .  .  Michalakis,  I  sentence 
you  to  hang  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead." 

These  articulate  words,  so  humdrum  in  count- 
less films  and  fictions  of  English  jurisprudence, 
have  a  shocking  effect  when  first  heard  in  ac- 
tuality. The  sister  and  fiancee  greeted  the  pro- 
nouncement with  shrieks  dreadful  enough  to  have 
escaped  from  the  mind  of  Euripides.  Those  gave 
way  to  torrents  of  the  hatred,  imprecation,  and 
entreaty  that  have  welled  in  Cyprus  unrecog- 
nized for  generations.  The  sister  began  to  batter 
her  body,  whimpering,  against  the  railing. 

Sir  Eric,  for  his  part,  looked  to  be  entirely 


serene  in  his  soul.  He  remained  a  moment  be- 
fore all  eyes,  standing  like  a  long  white  bird 
borrowed  from  a  museum  case  and  adorned  with 
dangling  wig,  black  robes,  and  crimson  shawl. 
Then  with  a  last  punctilious  nod  he  went 
sedately  to  his  chambers.  The  two  district  judges 
—a  Greek  with  deep  watery  eyes  and  a  jowled 
Turk  with  heavy  eyelids— gathered  up  their 
papers  and  hurried  out,  away  from  the  shrieking 
women.  Unlike  the  Irish-born  Sir  Eric,  they 
were  native  Cypriots,  and  so  for  the  allegiance 
they  had  paid  the  Crown  this  afternoon  and  for 
each  time  hereafter  they  upheld,  however  mutely, 
the  Crown's  law,  they  had  reason  to  be  afraid. 

The  condemned,  in  the  same  white  shirt  he 
had  worn  throughout  the  trial,  was  running  his 
fingers  over  the  gate  of  the  dock,  licking  his  dry 
lips,  the  same  way  he  had  all  week.  Like  most 
prisoners  in  Cyprus  these  days  he  was  pitifully 
afraid  and  young.  His  moment  passed,  he  had 
not  shouted  "Death  to  Harding"  or  "Long  Live 
Enosis"  or  "Hooray  for  EOKA"  or  any  rousing 
slogan.  He  had  only  said  that  he  was  innocent, 
and  this  in  a  mumble,  perfunctorily,  with  no 
hope.  Two  constables  handcuffed  his  thin  wrists 
to  their  own  with  a  clumsy  officiousness 
strangely  ennobling  to  the  boy  who  suddenly 
looked  w  ild  and  defiant,  as  if  he  were  a  terrorist 
at  thai. 

This  was  his  last  public  appearance.  For 
months  thereafter  he  would  occupy  valuable  jail 
space,  while  his  attorneys  filed  appeal  after  lost 
appeal,  all  the  way  to  the  Privy  Council.  Mean- 
while, faithful  to  pattern,  everything  the  British 
had  sought  to  avoid  would  come  inexorably  to 
pass.  The  sentencing  of  Michalakis  Savva 
Karaolis,  the  fust  Cypriot  in  years  to  receive  the 
death  penalty  for  a  political  crime,  was  to  have 
been  a  dire  warning  to  the  insurrectionists.  In- 
stead he  was  already  a  triumphant  martyr,  and 
one  more  embarrassing  bundle  for  Britain. 
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His  legend  was  already  taking  shape  outside 
the  courthouse.  Festoons  of  barbed  wire  bar- 
ricaded both  ends  of  the  street,  keeping  the 
approaches .  to  the  courthouse  clear.  The  en- 
closure had  been  guarded  throughout  the  trial 
by  Colonial  Police  in  shorts,  who  frisked  for  con- 
cealed weapons  everyone  who  entered,  at  three 
successive  check  points.  Young  British  soldiers, 
the  newest  members  of  an  old  and  noble  regi- 
ment, patrolled  behind  the  wire  with  naked 
bayonets. 

The  crowd  outside  the  barricade  was  not  im- 
mense. It  is  against  the  law  in  Cyprus  to  con- 
gregate in  groups  of  more  than  five,  but  the 
authorities  have  found  that  it  is  often  foolish 
to  stickle.  Afore  than  two  hundred  Cypriots 
milled  quietly.  This  was  the  Turkish  quarter, 
invaded  today  by  Greeks  of  all  ages,  because 
Karaolis  was  Greek.  But  there  were  Turks  in 
plenty,  too— merchant  Turks  and  beggars  and 
tall  moustachioed  Turkish  peasants  in  knee  boots 
and  big  black  seatless  bloomers.  Then,  trickling 
in  from  side  streets  in  cautious,  absolutely  legal 
groups  of  four,  adolescent  pupils  of  the  Greek 
Gymnasia  which  Governor  Harding  held  ac- 
countable for  a  "disgraceful  record  of  indisci- 
pline and  rowdiness." 

They  had  had  a  good  day,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  and  hurling  bricks  and  bottles  at  all 
things  British  in  Nicesia.  The  boys  were  pant- 
ing, and  some  who  had  whiffed  tear  gas  were 
holding  handkerchiefs.  A  few  blocks  off,  the 
streets  still  rang  with  the  hobnail  march  of  con- 
scripts flushed  and  sweating  from  chasing  school- 
boys in  the  warm  October  weather,  eaoh  clasping 
a  baton  of  wood  and  a  small  round  shield,  which 
would  have  been  less  absurd  in  the  hand  of  a 
Roman  gladiator,  for  deflecting  stones.  The  boys 
pushed  into  the  crowd  and  were  lost.  A  radio 
jeep  rolled  inquiringly  by,  followed  by  another 
in  which  four  Gordon  Highlanders  rode  with 
Bren  guns  between  their  knees.  The  courthouse 
square  was  a  likely  spot  for  trouble.  For  while 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  British 
would  decide  to  hang  their  hero,  the  Greeks 
had  not  guessed  that  the  verdict  w^ould  come 
today  of  all  days— October  28. 

OXI  Day  is  one  of  those  extravagant  Greek 
dates  when  priests  and  politicians  vie  with  the 
citizenry  in  the  passionate  recall  of  a  particular 
glory.  In  1955  it  was  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  the  day  Greece  said  No  to  Italy's  ultimatum 
that  her  forces  enter  Greece  to  "protect"  her 
from  the  British. 

Britain  has  not  forgotten  how  Greece  became 
her  only  ally  in  the  days  when  she  fought  the 
Axis  alone  and  losing,  nor  the  uniquely  Greek 
madness  with  which  a  ragtag  mountain  army  cut 
up  and  chased  Mussolini's  divisions  into  Albania. 
In  that  fearful  winter  when,  as  in  Byron's  time, 
Greeks  and  Britons  died  side  by  side,  no  cynic 
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would  predict  a  day  that  would  break  the  fierce, 
romantic  bond  between  them.  British  soldiers  of 
two  world  wars  are  buried  from  Salonika  to 
Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  negative  OXI— omicron, 
chi,  iota— pronounced  auhee,  has  been  set  in 
whitewashed  boulders  upon  Greece's  hillsides. 

Last  OXI  Day  in  Cyprus,  the  authorities 
wrere  in  an  unhappy  position.  On  the  radio  Gov- 
ernor Harding  paid  handsome  tribute  to  the 
occasion,  then  virtually  outlawed  it  by  enforcing 
the  ban  on  public  gatherings.  His  decree  was 
greeted  by  dynamiting  in  Famagusta,  grenades  in 
Limassol,  grenades  and  bullets  in  Morphou,  and 
at  noon  in  Nicosia  by  an  extraordinary  scene: 
British  troops  in  battle  order  and  gas  masks  in 
a  pitched-stone  fight  w-ith  schoolboys.  Now  there 
was  another  challenge:  a  certified  EOKA  ter- 
rorist, convicted  and  ready  for  hanging. 

Perhaps  the  Turkish  presence  prevented  a  riot 
by  the  courthouse.  Tomorrow,  the  Turks  would 
have  their  day,  also  curtailed— October  29,  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Turkish 
Republic.  Already  from  the  buildings  flew  the 
foreboding  red  that  clashes,  crescent  against 
cross,  with  the  pale  blue  and  white  of  Greece. 
The  two  women  came  through  the  barricade, 
making  a  rising,  falling  wail  like  mourners  at  a 
peasant  funeral.  The  Greek  crowd  drifted  after 
them  down  streets  where  soldiers  were  taking  up 
barbed  wdre,  walking  over  broken  glass,  past 
slogan-coated  walls  and  strings  of  white  and  blue 
pennants.  Zeto  i  Enosis.  Zeto,  long  live;  Enosis 
(accented  on  the  first  syllable),  union;  with 
Greece  in  this  case,  diplomatically  translated  as 
"self-determination." 

CYPRUS  is  a  British  Crown  Colony,  140 
miles  long  and  50  miles  at  its  widest  point, 
the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  40  odd  miles  below  Turkey's  Anatolian 
coast.  Its  present  population  is  close  to  511,000, 
of  which  about  18  per  cent  are  Turkish  Moslems 
and  80  per  cent  Greek  Orthodox  Christians,  both 
groups  retaining  a  violent  ethnic  consciousness. 

In  four  thousand  years  the  island  has  been 
colonized  by:  Myceneans,  Achaeans,  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, all  undeniably  Greek.  It  has  also  known 
the  Hittites,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Franks,  Mamelukes,  Arabs,  Venetians— 
and  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  administered  it  for 
almost  300  years  until  1878.  Modern  Cyprus  is 
a  reliquary,  the  site  of  Apollo's  temple,  of  Roman 
aqueducts,  Frankish  cathedrals,  moats,  and  ram- 
parts, Armenian  churches,  Turkish  mosques,  and 
Turkish  cannon  balls. 

The  British  with  their  judicial  system  and 
asphalt  roads,  Colonial  Police  in  blue  hats  and 
smart  tan  shorts,  soil  erosion  experts,  and  fool- 
proof experiments  in  self-government,  have 
offered  the  Cypriots  a  large  measure  of  the  bless- 
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ings  enjoyed  by  the  Gambians  and  Fiji  Islanders. 
There  is  no  malaria  on  the  island,  no  unem- 
ployment, and  the  death  rate  is  marvelously  low. 
Yet  the  gratitude  returned  by  Cyprus  in  seventy- 
eighl  ydars  under  the  Union  Jack  has  been 
precious  small.  Irredentism  is  a  chronic  seizure 
among  the  Greek  majority,  always  treated  with 
British  severity  and  cautious  reform.  Since  even 
in  times  of  quiet  interim  neither  faction  ever 
made  a  great  attempt  to  comprehend  the  other, 
the  gulf  between  Cyprus'  governors  and  gov- 
erned has  retained  much  of  the  abyssal  blackness 
of  Ottoman  times. 

Greek  Nationalist  tempers  are  aggravated  by 
British  attitudes  surviving  from  a  quainter  age. 
A  prevalent  notion  of  wounded  righteousness 
puts  Britain  in  the  role  of  misunderstood  Nanny. 
Cyprus  becomes  the  refractory  little  girl  of  a 
nursery  rhyme: 

Wliat  is  the  matter  with  Mary  Jane? 
She's  perfectly  well  and  she  hasn't  a  pain. 
And  it's  lovely  rice  pudding  for  dinner  again!— 
What  is  the  matter  with  Mary  Jane?* 

Last  September,  at  the  start  of  a  brief  career  as 
Foreign  Minister,  Harold  Macmillan  invited  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  governments  to  send  emis- 
saries to  London  to  consider  the  problem  on 
friendly  terms.  Britain  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  before,  and  Macmillan's  conference  was 
acclaimed  in  the  British  press,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions of  our  own  that  noticed  it,  as  little  short 
of  magnanimous.  Macmillan  was  anxious  to 
avert  the  nastiness  that  indeed  ensued  several 
weeks  later  in  New  York  when  Greece  made 
good  her  threat  to  press  again  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Cyprus  question  in  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  So  he 
brought  forth  a  plan— the  latest  of  a  sequence  of 
abortive  plans  that  British  governments  have 
been  bringing  forth  for  Cyprus  since  1925.  Like 
most,  it  envisaged  "a  new  and  liberal  form  of 
self-government,"  not  further  defined— that 
"lovely  rice  pudding  for  dinner  again." 

The  Turks  and  Greeks,  detecting  a  familiar 
outline  beneath  the  wraps,  threw  up  their  hands 
in  dismay,  though  for  contradictory  reasons:  the 
plan  that  did  not  begin  to  satisfy  Athens  was 
entirely  too  much  for  Ankara.  As  Macmillan 
could  not  permit  the  faintest  adumbration  of 
doubt  to  be  cast  on  Britain's  sovereignty,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  discuss.  The  Foreign  Office 
bravely  announced  that  the  conference  was  only 
"suspended,"  but  ten  days'  sorry  welter  left 
Greece  and  Turkey  openly  at  each  other's 
throats,  the  southeastern  flank  of  NATO  near 
collapse,  and  the  Balkan  Pact  a  shambles. 

The  problem  of  Cyprus  is  approached  by  way 
of  1821,  when  the  modern  Greek  state  was  born, 

*  From  When  We  Were  Very  Young,  ©  1924,  E.  P. 
Dutton  8c  Co.,  Inc.;  1952,  A.  A.  Milne. 


The  first  flag  of  rebellion  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks  was  raised  in  March  of  that  year— not 
by  a  politician  or  a  military  man  but,  signifi- 
cantly, by  a  bearded  Archbishop  in  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  town.  In  Cyprus  that  July,  the  Turks 
hanged  another  Archbishop  and  beheaded  vari- 
ous bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Greek  community 
because  they  had  conspired  to  assist  the  insur- 
gents on  the  Greek  mainland.  Since  then  British 
propaganda  has  asked— and  delicately  left  unan- 
swered—the question:  who  are  these  bearded 
men  to  be  mixing  in  politics  when,  by  our  lights, 
they  should  be  talking  about  God? 

In  Greece  separation  of  Church  and  State  as 
we  know  it  does  not  exist.  Hellenism  and 
Orthodoxy  have  always  traveled  hand  in  hand. 
The  Greeks'  Hellenic  and  Byzantine  traditions 
were  preserved  by  the  Church  through  nearly 
four  centuries  of  Turkish  subjugation,  and  later 
vicissitudes  which  have  crushed  other  nations. 
Yet  Greece  is  anything  but  a  theocracy.  The 
Church  has  not  the  monolithic  power  with  which 
British  propaganda  would  invest  it.  Its  function 
must  be  reciprocal,  since  the  Greek  would  not 
tolerate  a  Church  that  did  not  foster  his  tra- 
ditions. A  political  Archbishop  like  Makarios 
III,  the  banished  hero  of  Cyprus,  is  as  much 
the  creature  of  the  people  as  their  leader.  He 
was  elected  by  the  male  members  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  population  and  given  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  purest  Greek  for  "national  leader."  In 
British  Cyprus  he  acted  as  spokesman  of  Greek 
nationalism,  precisely  as  his  predecessors  did 
as  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  Hence,  if  this  seems 
medieval,  Greek  propagandists  argue  it  is 
because  the  status  of  the  Cypriot  Greek  has 
remained  medieval. 

BRITAIN  came  by  Cyprus  in  the  same 
fashion  in  which  she  must  let  it  go:  by 
slow  degrees.  The  island  was  ceded  her  for 
purposes  of  administration  in  1878,  in  indirect 
consequence  of  the  Crimean  War  and  Turkey's 
reawakened  fears  of  the  Tsar  and  in  exchange 
for  British  assurances  against  Russia's  threat  to 
Eastern  Anatolia.  A  hopeful  band  of  Greeks 
welcomed  the  British  High  Commissioner  to 
Cyprus.  We  are  told  that  then  and  there  in  a 
burst  of  oratory  the  Archbishop  Ethnarch  dis- 
pensed a  polite  dose  ol  Enosis:  ".  .  .  we  dust 
thai  Great  Britain  will  help  Cyprus,  as  it  did 
the  Ionian  Islands,  to  be  united  with  Mother 
Greece.  .  .  ." 

Thirty-six  years  later  Britain  was  willing  to 
do  just  that.  When  Turkey  threw  in  with  the 
Kaiser  in  1914,  Britain  annexed  the  island  and 
ollered  it  to  Greece  as  inducement  to  enter 
the  war  straightaway  on  the  side  of  the  Entente. 
Greece,  just  emerged  from  the  Balkan  wars  to 
undergo  a  fierce  political  crisis  over  the  question 
of  neutrality,  could  not  then  commit  herself. 
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The  next  year  she  did  join  the  Allies.  The 
offer  of  Cyprus  had  lapsed. 

Europe  was  in  her  first  blush  of  Wilsonian 
idealism  in  1919  when  another  Archbishop  of 
Cyprus  traveled  to  London  to  press  for  Enosis 
.mew.  Prime  Minister  Lloyd  George  had  already 
promised  to  eede  Cyprus  to  Prime  Minister 
Venizelos,  the  supreme  statesman  of  modern 
Greece,  the  day  that  Italy  ceded  Rhodes  (an 
act  of  Enosis  that  was  not  to  happen  until 
Greece  ami  hah  made  peace  in  1947).  He 
assured  the  Archbishop  that  the  national  aspi- 
rations of  the  Cypriots  would  receive  his  gov- 
ernment's most  careful  and  considerate  attention. 
At  the  same  time  Ramsay  MacDonald  informed 
his  Labor  party  that  "the  principle  of  self- 
determination"— a  concept  not  entirely  bromidic 
in  1919— must  be  applied  to  Cyprus,  which  he 
saw  as  of  little  use  to  Britain  anyway.  (Those 
were  the  halcyon  days  of  Suez,  when  there  was 
no  Colonel  Nasser.)  But  the  Lloyd  George  gov- 
ernment disagreed  with  its  leader  and  voted 
to  retain  the  island.  And  ten  years  later,  when 
he  was  Prime  Minister,  MacDonald  had  a 
change  of  heart. 

Relations  between  Greek  Cypriots  and  the 
Crown  were  never  to  be  the  same.  The  epidemic 
of  protests,  resolutions,  demonstrations,  dele- 
gations, resignations  has  flourished  to  this  day. 
In  1923  Turkey  ceded  all  rights  to  the  island 
with  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  and  Cyprus  be- 
came a  Crown  Colony.  The  first  British  Gover- 
nor arrived  and  busied  himself  with  something 
he  called  a  constitution,  as  well  as  more  practical 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  islanders.  Cer- 
tainly now  they  were  better  off  than  they  had 
been,  but  the  Greek  Nationalists  were  singularly 
unappreciative.  They  delighted  in  sabotaging 
the  toy  legislatures  which  the  Colonial  Office 
devised  for  the  inculcation  of  "political  matur- 
ity." They  became  such  persistent  pamphleteers 
that  the  Cyprus  government  was  obliged  to  print, 
at  public  expense,  a  vast  counter-campaign. 

The  crisis  came  in  1931  when,  egged  on  by  a 
fanatical  bishop,  Greeks  ran  riot  in  Cyprus  and 
burned  the  residence  of  Governor  Sir  Ronald 
Storrs  to  the  ground.  The  Nationalists  had  at 
last  given  justification  for  those  radical  measures 
which,  in  the  view  of  some,  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago.  Henceforth,  it  was  decreed,  the 
Church  would  attend  to  its  sorely  neglected 
spiritual  duties  and  let  politics  alone.  There 
would  be  no  more  demagogic  bishops  (two  were 
deported  instanter).  Ecclesiastical  liberties  re- 
verted to  the  days  of  the  Sultan  who  forbade 
the  Greeks  to  elect  an  Archbishop  not  approved 
by  his  "Berat."  In  1932  the  old  Archbishop  died 
and  so,  since  a  popularly  chosen  successor  so 
servile  as  not  to  preach  Enosis  existed  only  in 
the  government's  wildest  imaginings,  there  was, 
as  today,  simply  no  Archbishop  at  all. 
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The  vaguest  pretense  of  self-government  was 
abolished.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  reigned 
with  a  martial  array  of  sedition  laws,  censorship 
laws,  laws  against  the  singing  of  foreign  anthems, 
the  Hying  of  foreign  flags.  For  fifteen  years  a 
pacified  Cypriot  nation  (sic)  remained,  until 
the  Labor  government  took  office  in  1945. 

Three  years  later,  hopes  were  high  again 
among  the  Cypriot  Nationalists,  many  of  whom 
had  served  in  the  British  Army,  both  in  World 
War  II  and  in  the  civil  war.  A  more  enlightened 
Colonial  Office  had  dropped  its  power  of  veto 
over  Church  elections,  there  was  a  new  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Labor  government  had  come  up 
with  a  new  variation  on  the  old  theme  of  self- 
government.  Prime  Minister  Attlee  had  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to  Burma, 
"we  invite  but  we  do  not  compel  people  to  stay 
within  the  British  Empire"— words  which  the 
Cypriot  Nationalists  were  to  howl  over  when 
they  discovered,  as  they  had  suspected,  that  the 
new  constitutional  proposals  made  to  them, 
while  the  most  generous  ever  offered,  contained 
a  built-in  prohibition  against  considering  a 
change  of  sovereignty. 

In  1950  the  Ethnarch  and  his  Ethnarchy  Coun- 
cil, after  the  government  refused  to  hold  a 
plebiscite,  dramatized  their  cause  with  one  of 
their  own.  The  result  has  been  cautiously  de- 
scribed as  "overwhelming."  Roughly  95  per  cent 
of  Greek-speaking  Cyprus  signed  beneath  the 
Archbishop's  name  to  claim  union  with  Greece. 
Thirty  volumes  of  signatures  were  brought  to 
New  York  and  deposited  at  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  The  Cyprus  government,  hard 
pressed  for  counter-propaganda,  revived  its 
cherished  accusations  that  the  Archbishop  was 
the  henchman  of  the  Communists;  that  the  Holy 
Synod,  by  threatening  not  to  baptize,  marry,  or 
bury  loyal  British  subjects  in  its  flock  was  exer- 
cising "spiritual  blackmail." 

The  British  Government  reverted  to  the 
Tories.  The  Labor  party  changed  its  stand  and 
began  demanding  self-determination.  Toward 
the  unabated  flow  of  petitions  and  appeals  the 
new  regime  was  tolerant.  Sir  Robert  Armi- 
tage,  the  new  Governor  of  Cyprus,  remarked 
that  if  the  Cypriots  really  wanted  self-determina- 
tion, they  would  have  resorted  to  violence  before 
then.  Another  opinion  was  that  the  Cypriots 
would  soon  be  as  bored  with  bearded  bishops 
and  their  Enosis  as  was  the  House  of  Lords. 

Was  there  no  way  to  make  little  girls  under- 
stand what  was  best  for  them?  Nanny  put  her 
foot  down.  "No  supper!"  Nanny  spanked.  Mary 
Jane  kicked  and  bit  her  Nanny,  attacked  her 
with  guns  and  dynamite.  But  Na?iny  knew  what 
the  trouble  ivas.  It  zvas  that  other  jealous  Nanny 
in  Athens. 

Since  1954  the  Greek  government  has  brought 
the  Cypriot  claim  for  self-determination  before 
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the  United  Nations  with  a  persistence  painful 
to  the  British  government  and  our  own.  In 
July  ol  that  year  Henry  Hopkinson,  then  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  declared  that 
the  island  could  never  expect  to  be  fully  inde- 
pendent. That  was  probably  the  straw  to  break 
the  camel's  back;  the  bitterness  which  followed 
caused  the  government  to  renew  the  sedition 
laws  of  1932.  It  was  again  a  penal  offense  to 
mention  Enosis.  Thus  began  an  opera  bonjje 
as  yet  to  end. 

Every  Cyprus  newspaper  went  on  strike  for 
eight  days.  Colonial  Police  and  soldiers  who 
painted  over  walls  of  blue  and  white  slogans 
found  them  multiplied  by  dawn.  Blue  and  white 
flags  removed  from  steeples  and  greased,  branch- 
less trees  reappeared  next  day.  Then  EOKA 
emerged— a  makeshift,  singularly  ill-humored 
enterprise  prepared  to  do  every  violent  crime 
which  Governor  Armitage  had  put  beyond  a 
docile,  essentially  happy  folk.  Eventually  the 
obedient  Turks  announced  the  birth  of  a  nebu- 
lous force  called  Volkan.  If  the  British  were 
unable  to  govern,  then  the  Turks  would,  with 
their  ancestral  scimitars  if  necessary.  Five  Greeks 
would  die  for  every  Turk— a  fair  ratio,  given 
the  census  statistics. 

TH  E  Cypriot  Turk  can  see  his  homeland 
on  a  clear  day— something  the  Greek  can- 
not boast,  nor  certainly  the  Briton.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  retained  by  the  Turkish  government 
to  press  Turkey's  plea  for  S300  million  more 
from  Washington,  where  he  has  friends,  was 
rumored  to  have  said  in  private  that  the  map 
alone  is  proof  of  Turkish  dominion  over  Cyprus. 
Short  of  obtaining  the  loan,  he  could  not  gratify 
his  client  more  than  by  publicly  restating  that 
view.  For  geography,  not  population,  is  the 
heart  of  Turkey's  claim. 

Extreme  Turkish  Nationalists  say  that  the 
day  Britain  leaves  the  island,  Turkey's  navy 
will  seize  it.  The  longer  and  louder  they 
threaten,  the  more  defensible  Britain's  position 
seems.  "We  don't  propose  to  leave  and  start 
a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,"  Governor 
Harding  can  say,  with  the  smile  of  a  man  who 
has  dealt  his  fourth  ace.  From  the  fall  ol  Byzan- 
tium in  1453  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1923, 
Greek-Turkish  relations  were  those  ol  recurrent 
massacre.  No  government  is  more  shrewdly 
aware  of  these  old  hatreds  than  the  British. 

"Greece  must  choose  between  Cyprus  and 
Turkish  friendship,"  Turkey's  then  foreign  tnin- 
ister  Zorlu  informed  the  (weeks  at  Mac  Indian's 
conference  last  September.  Greece,  he  declared, 
had  no  cause  to  discuss  what  was  a  matter  of 
British  internal  administration  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne  to  which  Greece  was  a 
signatory.  Tamper  with  the  treaty,  he  implied, 
and  Cyprus  reverts  to  Turkey.  When  he  was 


done,  the  relative  amity  of  thirty  years  painfully 
established  by  Venizclos  and  Kcmal  Ataturk 
hung  by  a  thread. 

Being  a  Turk,  Zorlu  knew  that  many  of  his 
countrymen  believe  that  Greece  is  seriously 
pursuing  a  sixteenth-century  fantasy  of  reincor- 
porating the  entire  Byzantine  Empire  with  Con- 
stantinople as  its  capital.  That  is  what  many 
a  Turk  has  seen  in  Enosis  since  first  the  Greek 
mainland,  then  the  Dodecanese,  Thrace,  Crete, 
and  all  the  Greek  territories  his  ancestors  had 
seized  and  plundered  were  wrested  from  Turkey 
and  restored  to  Greece.  He  is  convinced  the 
Greek  will  not  stop  until  he  and  his  vengeful 
priests  have  taken  Istanbul  and  changed  back 
its  name.  This  neurosis  of  the  Turk  now  centers 
on  Cyprus.  All  about  him  he  sees  his  natural 
enemy  in  paroxysms  ol  Hellenism,  tlucatening 
to  displace  the  British  government,  which  is  all 
that  is  left  to  save  him  from  extinction  on  what 
was  his  great  grandfather's  domain.  It  is  one 
thing  to  know,  as  the  British  do,  that  this  is 
a  ridiculous  nightmare,  and  another  to  disabuse 
the  Turk  of  it,  as  they  do  not. 

The  Cypriot  Turk  is  besotted  with  strange 
beliefs.  Dana  Eff,  the  Mufti  of  Cyprus,  whose 
utterances  are  accepted  verbatim  by  the  average 
Turk,  has  a  touching  faith  in  what  he  says 
over  the  BBC  and  elsewhere:  that  40,000  brother 
Turks  in  Western  Thrace  have  vanished  under 
Greek  rule,  that  00  per  cent  of  the  Cypriot  Greeks 
are  Communists,  that  there  is  less  civil  freedom 
in  Greece  than  in  Turkey,  that  Greeks  are  in- 
nately barbaric.  The  Mufti  is  a  little  man  with 
a  sweetly  importuning  face  who  imparts  these 
inanities  and  more,  by  rote,  in  the  soft  voice 
of  the  True  Believer.  He  is  a  former  green- 
grocer, a  devout  man,  who  was  elected  Multi 
by  his  fellow  Moslems  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
British  wanted  to  provide  the  Turks  with  an 
Opposite  number  to  the  Archbishop.  The  Mufti 
has  none  of  the  Archbishop's  political  powers, 
which  may  explain  his  gentle  ways.  He  has  lived 
his  life  among  Greeks  and  bears  them  no  enmity. 
What  would  be  a  diatribe  lor  the  political 
Turk  is  a  form  of  trance  for  the  Mufti.  He 
comes  from  the  Paphos  district,  near  the  shore 
where  Aphiodite  was  born,  and  so  does  the 
Archbishop.  The  two  never  met  until  late  1952, 
in  New  York,  when  they  sat  near  each  other 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  an 
occasion  when  neither  was  heard,  nor  greatly 
noticed,  save  by  the  other.  His  Eminence  ten- 
derly recalls  that  His  Beatitude  welcomed  him 
in  the  Greek  language  iamiliai  to  lliein  both. 

The  most  evident  ol  the  Outraged  1  inks  is 
Dr.  la/il  Kutchuk,  a  Nicosia  physician,  real- 
estate  owner,  neWSpapei  editor,  and  guiding 
light  of  the  Cyprusris-Turkish  party.  The  doctor 
coldly  disclaims  an)  connection  with  the  Cyprus* 
is-Turkish  Organization,  a  maniacal  enterprise 
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now  outlawed  in  Turkey,  and,  like  the  Arch- 
bishop, he  deplores  violence,  while  profiting 
from  the  threat  of  it. 

The  Turk  is  by  nature  a  peaceful  man,  but 
when  provoked  he  is  something  else  again.  The 
merchant  Class  in  his  country  is  largely  formed  of 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  minorities,  who 
prosper  while  the  impoverished  Turk  fights  a 
dreary  battle  against  bankruptcy.  This  makes 
him  susceptible  to  bigotries  of  the  basest  sort 
which  ate  aroused  by  sordid  figures  like  the 
lately  jailed  Hikmet  Bil,  whose  Cyprus-is- 
Turkish  Organization  Dr.  Kutchuk  is  at  pains 
to  eschew. 

ON  THE  fifth  of  September  1955,  a 
bomb  exploded  under  singular  circum- 
stances inside  the  Turkish  Consulate  at  Salonika 
in  Northern  Greece.  The  Turkish  press  and 
radio,  over  which  the  government  is  influential, 
blared  out  the  incendiary  and  false  report  that 
the  nearby  birthplace  of  Kemal  Ataturk,  a  sort 
of  Turkish  Mount  Vernon  on  foreign  soil,  had 
also  been  destroyed.  The  events  of  the  following 
day  in  Turkey  were  planned  and  executed  with 
the  same  discipline  the  Nazis  used  in  their  on- 
slaughts on  the  Jews.  Squads  of  marauders  were 
driven  to  the  shopping  area  in  trucks  and  taxis, 
weaving  picks  and  crowbars,  consulting  lists  of 
addresses,  and  the  police  stood  smiling  by.  Greek 
priests  were  reported  circumcised,  scalped, 
burned  in  bed;  Greek  women  raped.  The  Greek 
Consulate  was  destroyed  in  Izmir.  Just  nine-  out 
of  eighty  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in  Istanbul 
were  left  undesecrated;  twenty-nine  were  de- 
molished. Ghouls  invaded  the  huge  Greek 
cemetary  where  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
are  buried,  opened  mausoleums,  dug  up  graves, 
and  flung  bones  into  the  streets;  corpses  waiting 
burial  were  lanced  with  knives.  There  had  been 
no  comparable  destruction  of  Greek  sanctuaries 
since  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  Turkish  government  did  its  best  to  keep 
the  world  from  knowing.  A  familiar  heavy  hand 
fell  upon  the  press,  and  editors  who  criticized 
President  Menderes  were  jailed  again.  Despite 
advance  knowledge  that  there  would  be  demon- 
strations, Turkish  authorities  had  not  dreamed 
they  would  come  to  this.  Hikmet  Bil  and  his 
party  were  made  the  scapegoats,  along  with  the 
Communists,  although  the  government  had 
boosted  for  fourteen  years  that  there  were  no 
Communists  in  Turkey. 

But  news  reached  Athens  soon  enough. 
Grotesque  details  were  wafted  everywhere  and 
inflated  by  the  prodigious  Greek  imagination. 
Pol  ice  cordons  about  British  property  now 
guarded  the  Turks  as  well.  In  village  taverns  old 
warriors  talked  of  fighting  Turks  again.  News- 
papers carried  the  sympathy  of  other  govern- 
ments, the  messages  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  People  asked, 
when  will  the  United  States  be  heard  from? 

Washington  spoke  about  two  weeks  late,  but 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  stayed  on  Duck  Island  in  silence.  In  twenty- 
four  hours,  Athens  police  were  guarding  our 
Embassy  too. 

The  American  demarche  on  Athens  and 
Ankara  escaped  the  attention  it  deserved  at 
home.  Dulles  read  Greece  word  for  word  the 
same  pompous  lecture  he  read  to  Turkey.  With- 
out a  word  of  condolence,  Greece  wTas  held  as 
much  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe  as  Turkey, 
and  the  Secretary  intimated  that  unless  both 
countries  behaved  themselves  and  attended  to 
the  Balkan  Alliance  and  their  NATO  duties,  the 
United  States  might  be  obliged  to  cut  off  those 
mighty  dollars. 

Three  days  later  came  the  news  that  the 
United  States  had  thrown  all  its  influence  behind 
Britain  to  keep  the  embarrassing  topic  of  Cyprus 
off  the  United  Nations  agenda.  And  then  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Dewey  was  working  for  the 
Turks  in  Washington.  The  proud  and  hyper- 
sensitive Greeks  were  progressively  stunned,  en- 
raged, defiant. 

American  prestige  in  Greece,  which  all  but 
supplanted  Britain's  in  the  days  of  the  Truman 
Plan,  had  never  been  so  low.  A  Conservative 
paper  which  had  defended  Mr.  Dulles  in  the 
past  called  his  message  "the  most  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  the  stupidest  diplomacy  of  the 
twentieth  century."  Taken  against  the  opposi- 
tion press  reactions,  this  was  an  accolade. 

The  holy  cause  of  Cyprus,  strengthened  by 
miasmic  resentment  of  two  powerful  allies, 
dominated  last  February's  Greek  election  to  the 
exclusion  of  far  graver  social  and  economic  issues. 
A  people  that  has  fought  to  preserve  itself  with 
the  passion  of  the  Greek  is  sure  to  have  other 
passions,  not  all  of  them  wholesome.  It  would 
not  be  possible,  nor  fair,  to  admire  the  Greeks 
without  condemning  their  wickedness.  Politics  is 
their  national  pastime  and  when  they  see  them- 
selves insulted,  they  get  as  delirious  as  the 
Pythoness  of  Delphi  on  the  fumes  distilled  by 
noxious  orators  and  newspapers. 

Last  winter  students  rioted,  bombing  and 
burning  British  and  American  offices.  Over 
Radio  Athens  frenzied  broadcasters  urged  on 
their  "heroic  Cypriot  brothers'*  in  invective 
which  the  British  eventually  jammed  as  an  in- 
citement to  murder.  To  strong  British  protests 
the  Greek  government  first  answered  that  the 
broadcasts  were  not  officially  conceived  but 
based  on  excerpts  from  the  press,  later  that  re- 
garding Cyprus  the  state  could  no  more  control 
its  radio  than  its  citizens'  emotions.  An  amazing 
excuse,  but  perhaps  an  honest  one,  for  until 
Greece  and  Cyprus  are  somehow7  joined  the 
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Greek  government  will  toss  in  a  maelstrom  partly 
of  its  own  creating.  Those  practical  statesmen 
like  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  who  are  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  country's  safety  to  a  ram- 
pant emotion  will  be  helpless  against  it. 

But  if  self-defeating  hysteria  prevails  in 
Athens,  it  is  less  strong  among  the  Nationalist 
leaders  in  the  thick  of  things  on  Cyprus.  Most 
of  these  men  take  a.  pragmatic  view  of  what 
happens  to  their  cause  each  time  a  British  soldier 
dies  and  there  is  applause  from  the  Athens 
grandstand.  The  Nationalists  boast  they  "know" 
the  British.  They  are  sullenly  immune  to  bland- 
ishment, apology,  and  charm.  So  now  that  Bri- 
tain, forced  out  of  Suez  and  into  spending  a 
hundred  and  twelve  odd  million  dollars  to  make 
Cyprus  the  new  air  and  land  headquarters  for 
her  Middle  East  Command,  seeks  to  prove  her 
good  intentions  by  sinking  almost  that  much 
again  into  a  gala  economic  program  for  the 
island,  the  Nationalists  ask,  "Why  didn't  you  do 
this  long  ago?" 

Almost  every  British  proposal  for  self-govern- 
ment to  date  has  been  similarly  hoist  on  its  own 
petard.  The  Nationalists  have  consistently 
argued  that  any  legislature  prevented  from  dis- 
cussing a  change  of  sovereignty  is  a  hoax  for 
perpetuating  British  rule.  Nor  is  that  their  only 
objection  to  past  Colonial  Office  arrangements. 

For  the  forty-nine  years  that  the  Greeks  co- 
operated with  the  Cyprus  government,  the  island 
was  administered  by  the  careful  manipulation 
of  Greek  against  Turk.  In  any  popularly  elected 
legislature  the  Greeks,  of  course,  heavily  out- 
numbered the  Turks.  The  balance  was  then 
restored  by  the  Governor  who  appointed  as 
many  of  his  own  representatives  as  were  needed 
to  match  the  minority  against  the  majority  and 
cast  the  deciding  vote  himself.  The  Turks 
habitually  joined  with  the  Governor's  men  in 
voting  against  the  Greeks  and  the  resulting  dead- 
lock was  broken  by  His  Excellency.  Long  ago 
on  the  exceptional  occasions  when  the  Turks 
were  so  untoward  as  to  vote  -faith  the  Greeks 
against  the  Governor's  bloc,  His  Excellency  ap- 
pealed to  London  and  the  King  of  England 
enacted  the  rejected  bill. 

The  Nationalists  have  kept  those  memories 
alive.  Last  September  in  London  the  Greeks  lis- 
tened to  Macmillan's  proposals  out  of  common 
courtesy.  No  plan  that  ruled  out  Enosis  was  of 
interest  to  them,  but  simply  to  hear  those  double 
negatives  and  qualifying  clauses  couched  ex- 
quisitely in  English  was  an  aesthetic  experience. 
So  in  the  end  it  was  not  the  Greeks  but  Turkey's 
then  Foreign  Minister  Zorlu  who  broke  the 
decorum  with  his  startling  demands.  The  Turks 
would  no  longer  accept  a  mere  "quota"  of  seats 
in  any  legislative  body.  They  would  take 
nothing  less  than  equal  representation,  and  "a 
guarantee  of  full  equality  in  right  to  rule."  This 


meant  a  government  in  which  less  than  a  filth 
of  the  population  would,  with  the  traditionally 
helping  hand  of  the  British  Governor,  control 
the  remaining  four-fifths.  Such  a  system  would 
not  in  effect  differ  greatly  from  its  predecessors, 
but  it  was  a  pretty  muddy  rut  compared  to  the 
"normal  path  of  self-government"  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  gracefully  outlined. 

CYPRUS  lay  throughout  World  War  II 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Germans  who  held 
Crete.  Sir  Winston  Churchill  considered  that 
without  a  strong  position  on  the  soil  of  the 
Levant— which  Britain  has,  alas,  no  longer- 
Cyprus  was  useless.  There  is  no  railroad  on  the 
island  for  moving  heavy  equipment,  no  harbor 
deep  enough  for  transports  or  battleships. 
Troops  and  supplies  must  be  ferried  in  by  air 
and  while  Cyprus,  within  an  hour's  flight  of 
most  danger  points  in  the  Levant,  is  ideal  for  the 
RAF,  its  air  installations-  could  be  obliterated  in 
one  bombing  run  during  the  next  war.  Still, 
with  nowhere  else  to  go,  the  British  must  estab- 
lish a  new  Middle  East  Command  on  a  neglected 
island  where  the  small  population  can  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  United  States  has  bases  in  many  countries 
which  owe  no  allegiance  to  her.  For  years  Greece 
has  offered  to  lease  Britain  bases  on  Cyprus,  on 
Crete,  on  the  Greek  mainland— just  as  Britain 
has  leased  bases  to  the  United  States  on  Bermuda 
and  elsewhere.  Why  couldn't  Britain  have  ceded 
Cyprus  and  kept  bases  on  the  soil  of  her  most 
loyal  ally?  And  what  good  is  a  base  that  has  to 
be  defended  by  troops  against  the  citizenry? 

Britain  holds  firm  against  these  arguments. 
Haunted  by  the  loss  of  Suez,  her  leaders  main- 
tain British  prestige  would  evanesce  in  the 
Levant  if  they  relented  in  Cyprus.  "What  would 
happen  to  our  bases  if  Greece  went  Communist?" 
they  ask— an  argument  particularly  effective  with 
Red-obsessed  Americans  unaware  that  the  once- 
negligible  danger  of  losing  Greece  through  poli- 
tical upheaval  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
olid  urate  British  stand. 

The  British  government  appears  to  Eear  some- 
thing more  calamitous  than,  the  loss  of  Greece. 
Sir  John  Harding  has  said  that  Britain  cannot 
accept  Greek  leases  on  the  island  because  she 
might  use  the  bases  for  purposes  in  which  Greece 
would  not  want  to  be  involved.  The  likeliest 
meaning  to  this  particula]  riddle  is  that  Britain 
is  pupated  to  send  forces  into  the  Middle  fast 
at  any  moment,  not  just  to  nip  an  Arab-Israeli 
war,  but  to  guard  Kuwait  and  kindled  interests 
she  cannot  afford  to  loose,  while  Greece,  wanting 
to  protect  a  large  minority  in  Egypt,  is  de- 
pendent upon  Arab  good  will. 

Britain's  determination  to  control  the  oil  fields 
is  obviously  greater  than  her  desire  to  hold 
Cyprus,  but  as  long  as  her  government  insists 
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that  a  show  of  force  on  the  island  is  the  way  to 
impress  the  Arab  countries,  then  all  other  con- 
siderations are  secondary.  It  is  not  fantastic  to 
suppose  that  at  some  point  in  the  grim  conclaves 
where  governments  assess  their  interests  it  was 
decreed  that  the  Middle  East  and  the  oil  fields 
were  more  vital  to  Britain  than  Greek  friend- 
ship and  an  unbroken  NATO.  Should  that  be 
so  and  the  sad  day  come  when  Britain  must 
choose  between  Turkey— historically  an  erratic, 
sometime  ally— and  Greece,  then  Greece  must  be 
jettisoned  in  favor  of  a  country  which  has  the 
Dardanelles,  a  larger  army,  a  more  drastic  situa- 
tion on  Russia's  frontier,  and  which  is  linked  to 
Iraq,  Iran,  and  Pakistan  in  a  startlingly  unsuc- 
cessful alliance  known  as  the  Bagdad  Pact,  by 
which  Britain  and  the  United  States  once  hoped 
to  keep  Russian  fingers  out  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  pie. 

FIELD  Marshal  Sir  John  Harding  was 
retiring  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  Avhen  Sir  Anthony  Eden  appealed  to  him  to 
lower  the  boom  on  the  insurrectionists.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  commander  of  the  entire  British 
Army  had  been  given  a  small  colonial  governor- 
ship. The  appointment  met  with  accolades  in 
the  Tory  press,  but  when  Sir  John  jauntily  told 
a  London  press  conference  that  in  Cyprus  he 
would  draw  upon  the  knowledge  he  had  gained 
from  the  campaigns  in  Malaya  and  in  Kenya,  the 
Athens  press  outdid  itself:  "Harding  ...  is  going 
to  .  .  .  take  up  the  duties  of  butcher  of  the  strug- 
gling people  of  Cyprus.  .  .  ." 

Sir  John  is  impeccable,  a  paradigm  of  the 
gentleman-soldier.  He  fought  at  Gallipoli, 
through  the  Western  Desert  with  Montgomery, 
through  Italy  with  Alexander.  He  is  a  discipli- 
narian and  a  diplomat  who  commanded  in  the 
troubles  at  Trieste.  He  has  the  DSO  with  two 
bars  and  probably  as  many  wounds  as  any 
soldier  in  the  British  Army.  At  the  end  of  his 
career  he  is  still  living  dangerously.  Much  as  he 
dislikes  to,  he  must  go  about  the  island  by  heli- 
copter or  bulletproof  car  with  soldiers  on  the 
running  boards;  the  altar  is  inspected  for  ex- 
plosives before  he  enters  church.  Three  attempts 
have  been  made  on  his  life;  recently  he  slept  the 
night  upon  a  misgauged  time-bomb.  Sir  John 
is  small,  but  he  emanates  authority.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  with  one  tight  smile  he  could  beguile 
any  Enosist-except  Archbishop  Makarios,  who 
is  quite  a  smiler  himself. 

Sir  John  directed  the  elimination  of  many  a 
Kenyan  Mau  Mau  and  Malayan  Communist 
guerrilla-as  Cypriot  Nationalists  are  quick  to 
recall— but  he  hopes  to  achieve  the  pacification 
of  jungleless  Cyprus  with  a  minimum  of  blood- 
shed. At  his  disposal  are  an  enlarged,  elaborately 
retrained,  predominantly  Turkish  police  force, 
and  roughly  18,000  fighting  men,  including  such 
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rough-and-readies  as  the  Highland  Light  In- 
fantry,  who  must  be  restrained  to  avoid  the  blood 
bath  daily  provoked  by  bicycling  schoolboys. 
No  doubt  the  crack  regiments  would  be  among 
the  first  to  fly  into  the  Middle  East,  but  pending 
that  emergency  they  are  busy  helping  Sir  John, 
together  with  RAF  spotting  planes  and  radar 
screens  and  corvettes  of  the  Royal  Navy  watch- 
ing for  arms  smugglers.  Raids,  chiefly  in  the  wild 
Troodos  Mountains,  have  done  away  with  clan- 
destine munitions  dumps,  and  sooner  or  later, 
when  every  inch  of  Cyprus  has  been  searched,  the 
terrorists  will  have  no  equipment  left.  Yet  they 
have  borne  up  remarkably,  celebrating  their  first 
birthday  last  Easter  with  a  blaze  of  violence. 

EOKA— the  Greek  initials  for  the  National 
Organization  for  Cyprus  Liberation— is  assumed 
to  be  controlled  by  a  group  in  Greece  not  con- 
nected with  the  Greek  government  and  well  to 
the  opposite  of  the  Communist  extreme,  led  by 
former  Greek  officers  who  learned  commando 
techniques  from  their  British  allies  in  World 
War  II.  Its  leader  has  yet  to  be  positively  identi- 
fied; his  orders  are  signed  "Dighenis"  after  a 
legendary  Greek  hero.  Formal  members  pledge 
their  lives  in  vows  of  fidelity  as  the  Zionist  ter- 
rorists did,  but  they  are  not  many;  the  real  sup- 
port of  terrorism  comes  from  anonymous  thou- 
sands of  Greek  Cypriots.  Arms  have  come  from 
Greece  or  were  stolen  from  the  British  stores. 

EOKA's  early  deeds  were  relatively  innocuous 
—the  crippling  of  the  island's  electrical  system, 
the  occasional  assassination  of  informers,  and 
the  ugly  by-product  of  any  such  enterprise,  the 
thorough  intimidation  of  pro-British  Greeks. 
Since  the  British  cracked  down,  since,  particu- 
larly, the  expulsion  of  Makarios,  EOKA  has 
pulled  out  the  stops.  Besides  scores  of  civilians, 
more  than  thirty  troops  and  twenty  policemen 
have  been  killed,  more  than  120  wounded.  It  is 
doubtful  that  these  tragedies  can  cease  entirely 
in  a  British  Cyprus.  Even  after  EOKA  expires, 
it  will  have  succeeded  if  ten,  twenty  years  hence 
frightened  boys  still  become  national  heroes  by 
shooting  soldiers  in  alleyways. 

"Pacification,"  the  Governor  says,  "then  politi- 
cal progress."  Sir  John  stays  buoyantly  convinced 
that  once  terrorism  is  "stamped  out,"  the 
Cypriots  will  come  to  their  senses  and  recognize 
the  benefits  of  the  Sterling  Area  and  the  British 
passport,  and  be  proud  to  belong  to  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Strong  faith  is  needed  of  a  man 
who  can  live  in  present-day  Cyprus  and  believe 
things  like  that. 

ARCHBISHOP  Makarios  III,  who  has 
been  made  a  Rasputin  in  the  inflamed 
British  press,  once  had  kind  words  to  say  of  Sir 
John  personally  ("a  good  soldier  and  a  good 
diplomat")  but  he  openly  distrusts  Sir  John's 
government.   He  is  of  peasant  stock  and  the 
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village  people  flocked  to  his  sermons  in  tens  of 
thousands  to  hear:  "No  prison,  no  exile,  not 
even  death  will  deter  ns  from  our  aim.  .  ."  He 
has  been  a  priest  in  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  and 
has  studied  theology  at  Boston  University,  and 
perhaps  American  public  relations  as  well.  He 
can  explain  away  his  tacit  tolerance  of  EOKA 
and  the  unbridled  rowdiness  of  the  church 
schools  with  the  gee-whiz  slickness  of  Richard 
Nixon,  who  is,  by  the  way,  about  His  Beatitude's 
age. 

Driven  into  politics,  he  has  learned  to  play 
adroitly  on  varying  levels  of  persuasion,  from  the 
demogogic  to  the  profound.  Last  year  he  jour- 
neyed to  Bandung  to  seek  support  from  the  Afro- 
Asian  Conference.  Were  he  not  a  prisoner,  he 
would  go  again  when  those  young  nations  meet 
next  in  Cairo— but,  he  adds  with  purring  voice 
and  knifelike  smile,  he  trusts  by  then  the  trip 
will  be  unnecessary.  He  looks  like  the  ascetic 
figure  in  an  icon,  and  when  now  and  then  an 
idea  breaks  down  his  visitor's-hour  facade  his 
face  reveals  a  quiet,  certain  strength,  and  wit.  He 
seems  wryly  aware  of  the  Byzantine  curiosity  he 
presents  to  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Archbishop  is  known  in  British  circles 
as  "Black  Mack"  and  "Old  Malaria."  There  is 
a  rumor  that  he  glues  his  beard  on  in  the 
mornings,  that  under  that  black  hat  he  is  as 
"bald  as  Bing  Crosby."  He  can  afford  to  be 
amused  by  dull  jibes.  The  only  threat  to  his 
leadership  was  from  jealous  factions  among  his 
own  supporters— and  now  Sir  John's  deportation 
order  has  united  them  behind  him. 

The  British  tried  hard  to  discredit  the  Arch- 
bishop by  linking  him  with  the  reactionary  ter- 
rorists on  the  one  hand  or  with  the  Communists 
on  the  other.  They  didn't  have  to  prove  either 
charge;  the  mere  making  of  them  forced  His 
Beatitude  to  shun  the  Communists  who,  know- 
ing they  will  lose  followers  otherwise,  support 
his  cause  more  rabidly  than  he  and  frustrate  his 
moderate  approach  at  every  turn. 

Indeed  there  are  grounds  to  wonder  if  Greek 
accusations  of  government  complicity  with  the 
Communists  may  not  hold  more  water  than  gov- 
ernment insinuations  against  the  Archbishop. 
The  Archbishop  attempted  to  break  the  Com- 
munist hammerlock  on  labor  by  organizing  "New 
Trade  Unions,"  associated  with  the  anti-Com- 
munist International  Free  Trade  Unions.  The 
British  not  only  withheld  support  from  this  pro- 
gram but,  according  to  at  least  one  visiting 
American  representative  of  the  IFTU,  delib- 
erately hobbled  it  by  encouraging  Communist 
competition. 

And  last  winter  the  Cyprus  government  was 
discovered  flagrante  delicto  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle.  It  distributed  leaflets  in  the 
villages  which,  listing  the  woes  that  would  befall 
Cyprus  in  the  event  of  Enosis,  pointed  out  that 
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AKEL,  the  official  Communist  organization,  and 
the  Communist  trade  unions  would  be  banned 
and  that  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
would  no  longer  "enjoy  the  same  freedom  of 
expression  as  they  do  now."  Simultaneously  Gov- 
ernor Harding  was  arranging  to  outlaw  this  same 
AKEL  party  and  to  lock  up  some  140  of  those 
alleged  Communists  and  union  leaders  he  was 
protecting  from  the  "severe  restrictions"  await- 
ing them  as  Greek  nationals. 

One  explanation  was  that  this  step  would 
"strengthen"  the  Archbishop's  position  as  nego- 
tiator (i.e.  get  the  Communists  off  his  back).  Its 
actual  effect  was  to  expose  him  to  fresh  attacks 
as  a  Communist  collaborator,  because  even  from 
the  extreme  right  the  outcry  against  the  gov- 
ernment's high-handedness  was  so  deafening  that 
the  Archbishop  had  to  demand  the  release  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  rage  for  Enosis  has  reached  its  peak  at  a 
drastic  time  for  the  Western  alliance,  and  for 
Britain  in  particular.  She  is  determined  to  retain 
Cyprus— bases,  sovereignty,  and  all— at  least  until 
her  peril  in  the  Middle  East  abates.  Since  only 
the  Almighty  can  say  when  that  may  be,  her 
statesmen  are  avoiding  commitment  like  the 
plague.  Before  he  passed  the  Foreign  Minister's 
portfolio  to  Selwyn  Lloyd  in  December,  Mac- 
millan  indicated  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
appreciable  shift  in  the  government's  position. 
Instead  of  "never,"  he. said  "sometime  and  in 
certain  conditions."  Since  then  there  have  been 
a  number  of  enigmatical  statements  hopefully 
construed  to  mean  that  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination has  been  conceded  Cyprus  in  the  ab- 
stract. The  Archbishop  abandoned  his  demand 
for  immediate  application  of  the  principle  and 
had  long  been  willing  to  co-operate  with  self- 
government  over  an  interim  period.  It  seemed 
last  winter  that  the  sporadic  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Archbishop  and  the  Governor  might 
be  happily  resolved,  but  that  was  an  illusion. 

Men  in  high  places  have  not  lost  their  horror 
of  the  specific.  A  perusal  of  official  utterances, 
White  Papers,  and  communiques  on  the  subjec  t 
is  doomed  to  founder  in  bogs  ol  hypothesis  and 
cant.  The  Archbishop  constantly  rejected  British 
offers  on  the  ground  that  they  gave  scanty  evi- 
dence of  sincerity.  Though  as  anxious  as  the 
British  to  protect  the  Turkish  minority,  he  in- 
sisted on  self-government  whereby  the  Cypriots 
would  govern  themselves— on  the  principle  of 
majority  rule,  not  by  a  coalition  of  British 
appointees  and  Turks  who  would  block  the 
Greeks  from  having  then  way  over  the  topic  of 
self-determination.  Plainly,  I  lis  Beatitude  re- 
membered those  previous  misadventures  spon- 
sored by  the  Colonial  Office  and  was  not  having 
any  more,  ever  again. 

Having  already  jeopardized  his  leadership  of 
the  (.reek  community  by  meeting  the  British 
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more  than  halfway,  he  would  not  accept  terms 
nebulous  as  those  proposed.  It  is  told  that  in 
one  of  the  last,  dismal  talks  with  the  Governor 
and  Colonial  Secretary  Lennox-Boyd,  the  Arch- 
bishop picked  up  a  cigarette  box  from  the  table. 
"You  want  to  sell  me  this,"  he  said.  "I  want  to 
buy  it.  But  how  can  I  unless  you  let  me  look 
inside?"  The  talks  were  called  off.  The  Arch- 
bishop, suddenly  and  with  horror  revealed  to  be 
allied  with  EOKA,  found  himself  on  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  the  historic  dump- 
ing ground  for  colonial  conspirators. 

That  was  last  March,  when  King  Hussein  de- 
livered British  prestige  a  Sunday  punch  by 
expelling  Glubb-Pasha.  The  harassed  Eden  gov- 
ernment, under  threat  of  revolt  from  its  "Back 
to  Suez"  extremists,  set  about  to  prove  it  too 
could  be  tough.  His  Beatitude  was  given  a  bum's 
rush  even  less  ceremonious  than  Glubb's  from 
Jordan.  There  is  no  sign  that  these  histrionics 
have  cowed  the  hooting  populations  of  Arabia, 
but  by  refusing  to  say  precisely  when  the  decision 
was  taken  to  exile,  Lennox-Boyd  gave  a  sign  that 
all  was  in  preparation  while  the  talks  were 
actually  in  progress  toward  a  foreseen  collapse. 

The  charges  which  the  Archbishop  was  not 
allowed  to  answer  were  based  on  circumstantial 
evidence  and  tendentious  conjecture,  a  sensa- 
tionalized amalgam  of  accusations  dating  back  to 
1951.  True,  the  Archbishopric  was  named  a 
source  of  EOKA  leaflets  and  a  storehouse  for 
grenades,  and  somebody  had  been  making  bombs 
in  His  Beatitude's  garden.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Archbishop  frequently  denounced  violence 
in  principle,  without  openly  denouncing  its  per- 
petrators. The  British  say  he  used  EOKA  as  a 
weapon  at  the  conference  table.  The  Nationalists 
say  he  could  hardly  have  turned  against  a  move- 
ment given  strong  popular  support  without  a 
distinct  British  guarantee  to  offer  in  its  stead. 
Makarios  may  have  reasoned  that  if  there  hadn't 
been  violence,  the  British  wouldn't  have  talked 
to  him  at  all;  they  were  asking  him  to  give  some- 
thing for  nothing,  and  he  was  not  elected 
Ethnarch  to  do  that.  His  followers  know  it,  and 
there  is  scanty  chance  of  a  settlement  until  he 
is  brought  back  in  triumph. 

By  eliminating  the  only  possible  Greek  nego- 
tiator from  Cyprus,  the  British  turn  back  the 
clock  twenty-five  years  and  seek  "normalcy" 
through  coercion.  This  is  no  way  to  try  the 
contention  that,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  the 
Cypriots  are  glad  to  be  British. 

Some  informed  Britons  declare  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  Cypriot  Greeks  who  abominate  the 
thought  of  Enosis.  These  individualists  are  more 
visible  in  the  safe  precincts  of  London  than  in 
Cyprus  where,  threatened  as  "Quislings,"  they 
are  discerned  only  by  experts.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  employs  a  responsible,  if  wishful  spe- 
cialist on  Cyprus  who  maintains  that  this  nucleus 
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dominates  a  cast  of  shadow  players  (the  "Consti- 
tutionalists") which  may  emerge  as  a  force  with 
whom  the  British  can  deal  advantageously.  Ap- 
parently some  are  bitter  against  the  British  for 
having  allowed  the  Nationalists  to  win  public 
support,  and  some  want  Enosis  only  after  a  long 
period  of  self-government  so  they  can  negotiate 
on  Cypriot  terms  the  whims  of  mercurial 
Athenian  politicos.  To  that  surmise  it  should  be 
added  that  other  Cypriot  Greeks— and  Turks  as 
well— who  never  wranted  Enosis  are  so  annoyed 
by  British  behavior  that  they  are,  quixotically, 
demanding  "self-determination"  simply  because 
it  allows  them  the  dignity  of  choosing. 

The  Greek  Cypriots  are  like  the  resistance 
movements  of  the  last  world  war:  they  have  been 
driven  to  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right 
in  a  frenzied  scramble— the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most, who  are  always  the  moderates.  What  is 
more,  as  the  editor  of  the  New  Statesman  pointed 
out,  "once  a  nationalist  movement  has  got  under 
way,  the  moderates,  who  hate  murder,  begin  to 
wonder  if  there  is  any  other  way  of  achieving 
results." 

IN  THE  last  analysis  everybody  shares  the 
blame  for  Cyprus.  The  Greeks,  who  allowed  it 
to  paralyze  their  attention  to  almost  everything 
else  and  then  used  it  as  a  weapon  against  their 
allies  in  crisis.  The  Turks,  who  gave  way  to 
atavistic  obsessions.  The  British,  who  would  not 
scotch  it  even  two  years  ago  by  applying  the 
democratic  principle  which  makes  them  one  of 
the  most  respected  peoples  on  earth  in  place  of 
the  imperialist  expediency  which  puts  them 
among  the  most  distrusted.  The  Americans, 
who  ended  by  abetting  the  British  with  that 
hearty  brand  of  hyprocrisy  which  in  recent  years 
has  become,  unfortunately,  exclusively  ours. 

It  is  too  bad  that  most  of  the  season's  candi- 
dates will  pass  up  this  elementary  example  of 
how  we  turn  the  world  against  us  without  so 
much  as  mentioning  the  Bomb.  Since  Dulles' 
memorable  declaration  on  the  Turkish  riots, 
Greece  has  seriously  considered  quitting  NATO, 
refused  to  participate  with  Turkey  in  its  exer- 
cises, suspended  the  operation  of  the  Balkan 
Pact,  withdrawn  her  force  from  Korea,  wondered 
about  a  neutralist  block  with  Tito  and  Nehru, 
undergone  political  chaos  from  which  the  Com- 
munists have  emerged  more  powerful  than  at  any 
time  since  the  civil  war,  developed  a  novel 
tenderness  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  withdrawn 
her  ambassador  from  London,  and  elected  a  new 
government  pledged  to  keep  a  fishier  eye  on  the 
West.  American  diplomacy  did  not  achieve  this 
chain  reaction  unassisted.  But  it  surely  helped 
by  demonstrating,  once  again,  that  the  United 
States  is  not  necessarily  as  good  as  Mr.  Dulles' 
rapturous  words  about  "freedom"  and  "libera- 
tion." 
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SLAUGHTER  by  Sports  Car 


The  tleath  of  more  than  80  spectators,  and 
a  driver,  at  the  Le  Mans  international 
auto  race  last  summer,  has  raised  questions 
affecting  the  whole  future  of  the  sport. 

AUTOMOBILE  racing  has  always  been 
a  dangerous  sport.  As  one  veteran  racing 
official  has  said,  the  death  of  a  driver  or  two  in 
a  major  race  is  "normal."  While  many  people 
go  to  races  because  of  serious  interest,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  extreme  hazard  has  been  a  factor 
in  making  auto  racing  popular. 

The  spectators,  however,  do  not  normally  ex- 
pect to  share  the  dangers  which  they  pay  to  see; 
last  summer  a  new  dimension  was  added  to  the 
thrills  when  a  car  jumped  the  track  and  killed 
eighty  odd  spectators  at  the  Twenty-Four  Hours 
of  Le  Mans,  the  biggest,  toughest,  and  most 
popular  automobile  race  in  the  world. 

The  accident— "catastrophe"  as  the  French 
papers  called  it— had  even  wider  consequences 
than  might  have  been  expected.  It  led  by  stages 
to  a  French  political  debate,  an  international 
tension  with  an  odd  twist,  and  a  major  threat  to 
the  racing  business.  It  finally  became  a  subject 
for  essays  on  the  nature  of  twentieth-century 
civilization  and  the  role  of  the  motor  car  in 
modern  life.  Serious  consideration  was  given  to 
the  question  of  canceling  the  other  continental 
automobile  races  of  the  '55  season  and  several 


were  in  fact  called  off.  Litigation  to  allocate 
liabilities  and  damages  still  continues  in  the 
French  courts.  The  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, after  years  of  sanctioning  racing,  has 
decided  to  do  so  no  longer.  Bills  are  before  many 
legislatures  all  over  the  world  to  reform  auto 
racing  or  even  to  ban  it  altogether. 

Most  people  who  know  anything  about  auto- 
mobile racing  will  agree  on  the  significance  of 
the  catastrophe:  the  ingenuity  and  resources  of 
manufacturers  have  outrun  the  capacity  of  the 
race  tracks,  the  safety  precautions  for  spectators, 
and  the  limits  of  human  reflexes  among  drivers. 
The  future  of  auto  racing  does  indeed  involve 
the  relationship  of  technology  to  mankind.  But 
the  question  would  probably  never  have  come  to 
public  attention— certainly  not  so  conspicuously 
—had  it  not  been  for  the  extent  of  the  bloodshed, 
which  was  in  turn  the  result  of  the  unique  condi- 
tions of  the  Le  Mans  rate  and  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  racing  devotees. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE  RACE 

LE  MANS  is  unique  in  several  ways.  The 
sport  of  auto  racing  originated  as  a  competitive 
means  of  testing  the  best  stock  models  of  the 
manufacturers.  It  was  intended  originally  as  an 
engineering  and  commercial  enterprise  and  not 
as  entertainment.  But  it  early  became  a  trial 
ol  skill  and  daring  and  a  multimillion-dollar 
form  of  diversion.  The  Le  Mans  race  is  the  most 
important  event  in  both  fields.    It  draws  the 
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biggest  crowds  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
enthusiasts,  provides  the  biggest  thrills  and  the 
greatest  technical  interest.  It  also  is  important 
to  manufacturers  for  advertising  purposes. 

The  first  race  at  Le  Mans  was  held  in  1923  on 
a  track  which  is  still  for  the  most  part  unchanged. 
Like  many  European  race  tracks  but  unlike  most 
American  ones,  where  the  emphasis  is  clearly  on 
entertainment,  it  is  simply  a  stretch— eight  and 
three-tenths  miles  long— of  local  two-lane,  black- 
top highway,  or  rather  of  several  intersecting 
highways.  On  363  days  of  the  year,  it  is  used  in 
the  usual  way  by  the  usual  traffic.  The  course 
forms  a  rough  rectangle,  with  long  straight 
stretches,  several  curves,  and  some  sharp  turns 
including  one  somewhat  more  than  a  right  angle 
and  one  S-curve.  It  lies  on  the  outskirts  of 
Le  Mans,  a  pleasant  city  of  110,000  inhabitants, 
located  135  miles  southwest  of  Paris. 

The  Twenty-Four  Hours  (as  it  is  always  called 
in  France)  is  truly  international,  with  entries 
from  all  the  major  car-producing  countries  of  the 
free  world.  There  are  drivers  of  a  dozen  na- 
tionalities, and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  world  habitually 
watch  it.  A  space  on  the  several  hundred  acres 
of  parking  lots  costs  three  dollars  and  a  good 
many  of  the  quarter  million  sleep  in  their  cars- 
there  is  hotel  space  for  only  about  a  thousand 
people  in  Le  Mans.  Since  many  of  the  spectators 
arrive  in  town  several  days  ahead  of  the  race  to 
watch  the  preliminary  tests  (in  which  one  "nor- 
mal" death  occurred  last  year),  the  local  residents 
who  have  a  guest  room  to  rent  do  an  enormous 
business.  The  Gendarmerie  Nationale  further 
swells  the  population:  cops  and  troopers  come 
from  all  over  France  to  regulate  the  traffic. 

The  cars  which  compete  in  the  Twrenty-Four 
Hours  are,  in  keeping  with  the  tradition,  not 
racing  cars  but  sports  cars.  They  must  accom- 
modate two  persons,  although  no  passenger  is 
carried  during  the  race,  and  must  be  properly 
fitted  for  ordinary  driving  (some  of  them  even 
carry  license  tags  in  the  race).  They  must  have 
head-lights,  tail-lights,  stop-lights,  a  spare  tire, 
and  tools.  They  must  theoretically  be  produc- 
tion models,  duplicates  of  which  could  be  bought 
at  any  agency  by  anyone  with  the  necessary 
pounds,  dollars,  francs,  marks,  or  lire.  In  reality 
(and  this  is  also  true  to  tradition)  some  of  them 
are  prototypes  which  will  be  manufactured  in 
quantity  only  if  they  are  successful.  Others  (and 
this  is  in  violation  of  the  tradition  and,  in  spirit 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  the  race)  are  so  specialized 
that  only  with  extensive  modification  would  they 
be  practical  on  the  road.  If  you  want  a  duplicate 
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of  the  1955  winner,  you  can  buy  one  at  any 
Jaguar  agency— but  the  manufacturer  will  insist 
that  you  first  demonstrate  your  ability  to  handle 
it,  presumably  so  as  not  to  bring  unfavorable 
publicity  by  allowing  its  awesome  acceleration  to 
dash  an  inexperienced  driver,  and  the  Jaguar,  to 
destruction. 

The  cars  may  not  carry  any  gasoline  except 
what  their  tanks  will  hold.  Since  the  drivers 
naturally  wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  stops,  the 
crews  in  the  pits  calculate  the  fuel  consumption 
very  precisely  and  signal  the  driver  (by  one  of  a 
system  of  flag  signals,  carefully  worked  out  in 
advance)  at  the  moment  when  there  is  just 
enough  gasoline  to  complete  another  lap.  A  race 
official  is  on  hand  to  unseal  and  reseal  the  filler 
caps  of  the  fuel  and  oil  tanks,  which  are  sealed 
to  prevent  illicit  refilling  with  a  more  powerful 
brew  in  remote  sections  of  the  track. 

The  "pits,"  where  all  servicing  takes  place  and 
where  the  crews  wait,  are  opposite  the  main 
grandstands  and  consist  of  a  widened  section  of 
the  road  backed  with  sheds  to  protect  the  attend- 
ants from  bad  weather.  The  engine  must  be 
stopped  when  the  car  is  in  the  pit  and  started  by 
a  self-starter,  not  a  crank.  Only  two  mechanics, 
or  the  driver  and  one  mechanic,  may  work  on  a 
car  at  any  one  time.  Each  car  has  one  driver  and 
one  relief  driver,  and  neither  is  permitted  to 
drive  for  more  than  eighteen  hours.  (Although 
officially  identified  by  number,  the  competing 
cars  are  usually  known  by  the  drivers'  names 
and  the  car-make,  hyphenated— Hawthorn-Bueb- 
Jaguar,  or  Frankenberg-Polensky-Porsche.) 

The  number  of  competing  cars  is  limited  to 
sixty.  This  might  at  first  seem  a  small  enough 
number  when  stretched  out  over  eight  plus  miles 
of  roadway;  in  fact,  the  high  speed  of  the  faster 
cars  (which  has  exceeded  190  mph  on  the  straight- 
away) and  the  variation  between  speeds  of  the 
fastest  and  slowest  entrants  (about  80  mph) 
causes  continual  overtaking  and  passing.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  the  course  at  any  point  closely 
resembles  a  heavily  traveled  road. 

RIVALRY    TO    THE  DEATH 

TH  E  main  object  of  the  race  is  to  cover  the 
greatest  distance  in  the  twenty-four  hour 
period;  the  car  which  does  so  wins  the  General 
Category  Grand  Prix  of  Endurance.  But  there 
are  races  within  races,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
leads  to  the  presence  of  many  cars  much  smaller 
and  slower  than  the  aspirants  to  the  General 
Category.  These  smaller  cars  are  seeking  victory 
in  one  of  the  specific  categories,  which  are  based 
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on  the  displacement  of  the  engines.  There  is  also 
a  prize  for  "Index  of  Performance,'  which  is  a 
handicap  formula.  Cars  are  assigned  a  minimum 
distance  to  be  covered  according  to  engine  size; 
the  ratio  of  actual  distance  covered  to  assigned 
distance  is  the  Index  of  Performance.  The  win- 
ner receives  a  prize  equal  in  value  to  the  General 
Category  Grand  Prix,  and  the  Index  is  regarded 
by  many  as  of  equal  importance.  The  French 
are  particularly  interested  in  it,  since  they  pro- 
duce excellent  small  sports  cars  but  few  large 
ones  which  could  compete  for  the  larger  cate- 
gories or  for  the  General  Category.  There  is, 
finally,  a  "Biennial  Cup,"  awarded  to  the  best 
performer  in  each  race  which  is  entered  by  a 
factory  which  had  a  finisher  in  the  previous  race. 

It  is  rare  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  entrants 
to  complete  the  Twenty-Four  Hours.  To  do  so 
is  regarded  as  a  triumph  in  itself,  and  is  often 
heavily  played  up  in  the  manufacturers'  adver- 
tising. 

These  rules  and  customs  each  played,  in  its 
own  way,  its  role  in  the  1955  catastrophe.  Had 
any  of  them  been  different  the  accident  would 
not  have  taken  place  and  the  lives  of  eighty-three 
people  would  have  been  spared. 

The  1955  race  took  place  on  June  11  and  12. 
Sixty  cars  (most  of  them,  as  usual,  small  cars  not 
seriously  competing  for  the  General  Category) 
were  parked  at  an  angle  to  the  track  in  front  of 
the  pits.  Throughout  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  the  crowds  had  been  collecting;  for  the 
dramatic  moment  of  the  take-off  they  had  filled 
not  only  the  grandstands  (all  reserved  seats)  but 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  of  space  between  the 
stands  and  the  track,  which  is  separated  from 
the  spectators  by  an  earthen  bank  some  five  feet 
high,  padded  on  the  inside  with  baled  straw  and 
surmounted  by  a  picket  fence.  .Many  of  the 
spectators  in  the  densely  packed  half-mile  area 
facing  the  pits  had  brought  chairs  and  stools  to 


stand  on;  some,  in  violation  of  regulations,  had 
brought  stepladders. 

The  atmosphere  was  festive.  Until  the  moment 
of  the  take-off,  and  again  shortly  afterward,  the 
long  rows  of  snack  bars  and  wine  stands  (includ- 
ing a  number  of  wine-mobiles)  did  a  rushing 
business.  Innumerable  flags  floated  from  grand- 
stands and  shed  roofs.  A  blimp  hovered  overhead 
trailing  advertisements.  Bands  played  over  the 
public-address  system.  In  less  favored  sections  of 
the  track-side,  away  from  the  grandstands, 
families  picknicked  and  listened  to  portable 
radios.  The  great  Twenty-Four  Hours  of  Le 
Mans  was  following  its  usual  pattern. 

At  exactly  four  o'clock,  the  signal  given,  the 
drivers,  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  from  the  pits,  dashed  across  to 
their  cars,  started  their  engines,  and  with  a  roar 
of  exhaust  and  a  tremendous  aggregate  of  horse- 
power accelerated  into  the  track.  A  few  cars 
failed  to  start  at  first;  a  few  others  were  held  to 
the  pit-side  for  seconds  as  faster  starters  from 
further  back  swept  by  them,  preventing  access 
to  the  road.  Within  a  minute,  however,  all  sixty 
participants  were  rolling. 

One  of  the  three  Ferraris  entered  by  the  factory 
(two  others  were  entered  by  private  individuals) 
took  the  lead;  on  the  second  lap  it  broke  the 
track  record  by  averaging  over  1 17  miles  an  hour 
for  the  entire  eight  and  three-tenths  miles.  Close 
behind  was  one  of  the  Jaguar  factory  entries 
driven  by  Mike  Hawthorn,  the  British  champion. 
By  the  end  of  the  third  lap,  the  Mercedes  driven 
by  Juan  Fangio.  an  Argentine  who  later  Avon  the 
spring  international  race  in  Sebring,  Florida, 
moved  into  third  place. 

The  Ferrari,  the  Jaguar,  and  the  Mercedes  all 
had  stories  behind  them  involving  a  long  com- 
petition, some  highly  technical  details,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  bad  feeling.  The  Ferraris  are 
among  the  world's  fastest  cars  and  the  pride  of 
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Italian  automobile  fanciers.  They  almost  in- 
variably lead  in  the  early  stages  of  longer  Euro- 
pean races  but  often  do  not  finish,  for  a  peculiar 
reason:  their  brakes  are  more  suited  to  bicycles 
than  to  heavy  sports  cars.  Braking  is  the  key 
problem  in  auto  racing,  and  the  Ferraris  solved 
it  in  ostrich-like  fashion  by  never  bothering  to 
develop  brakes  to  cope  with  ever-increasing 
speeds.  This  means  that  slowing  for  turns  (or 
for  servicing)  must  be  done  largely  by  shifting  to 
lower  gears,  and  the  Ferrari  gears,  while  excel- 
lent, are  not  up  to  the  added  strain. 

The  brake  problem  is  also  crucial  in  the  story 
of  the  British  Jaguar.  The  long  list  of  Jaguar 
racing  victories  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  disc 
brake  which  its  manufacturer  perfected.  A 
good  deal  of  the  Jaguar's  prestige  and  presum- 
ably some  of  its  sales  have  in  turn  been  attribu- 
table to  its  Le  Mans  victories  in  1951  and  1953. 

The  Mercedes,  which  in  its  first  postwar  ap- 
pearance at  Le  Mans  in  1952  won  the  first  two 
places,  did  not  compete  in  1954;  the  new  models 
were  not  yet  ready.  It  was  known  that  some 
new  and  revolutionary  development  in  brakes 
was  in  the  making  and  the  Mercedes'  1955  ap- 
pearance was  eagerly  awaited. 

The  Mercedes'  answer  to  the  Jaguar  disc 
brake  was  revealed  last  June  to  be  an  entirely 
new  conception  in  de-acceleration  equipment  for 
cars  (although  similar  devices  have  been  used  on 
airplanes  for  years).  A  metal  sheet  or  "flap"  was 
fitted  across  the  body  behind  the  cockpit,  pivoted 


at  the  rear  so  that  it  could  be  folded  up  or  clown 
hydraulically  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  at  the 
will  of  the  driver.  At  high  speeds  the  braking 
effect  of  the  protruding  flap  is  enormous  and 
slows  the  car  without  heating  the  brakes,  wear- 
ing down  the  tires,  or  straining  the  gears.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  however,  could  it  be 
considered  standard  for  highway  use. 

A  MINOR  but  persistent  political  element 
now  entered  the  race.  Mercedes  is,  of  course, 
a  German  car.  It  symbolized  German  economic 
recovery,  viewed  with  alarm  by  some  people  in 
Europe  and  with  intense  distaste  by  many  others. 
Significantly,  though  on  no  real  grounds,  the 
Mercedes'  failure  to  compete  in  1954  had  been 
regarded  as  unsportsmanlike  by  quite  a  number 
of  people,  who  attributed  it  to  a  fear  of  losing. 
Similarly,  though  on  even  weaker  grounds,  the 
building  of  a  car  admittedly  designed  to  win  at 
Le  Mans  and  the  hiring  of  Fangio  and  other 
champion  drivers,  was  considered  irritating.  The 
Paris  sporting  paper  L'Equipe  on  June  11  car- 
ried the  headline  "Tous  Contre  Mercedes."  A 
good  many  people  in  the  stands  (where  the 
largest  contingents  were  French  and  British)  were 
audibly  hoping  that  the  Jaguar  or  the  Ferrari 
would  win;  some  of  them  were  even  audibly 
hoping  that  disaster  would  strike  the  "arrogant 
Mercedes." 

The  Ferrari  lost  the  lead  early  in  the  game. 
Hawthorn's  Jaguar,  number  6,  moved  into  first 
place,  hotly  contested  by  Fangio's  number  19 
Mercedes.  Then,  for  lap  after  lap,  a  breathless 
duel,  unlike  anything  ever  seen  before  at  Le 
Mans,  was  fought.  The  two  cars  were  almost 
abreast  much  of  the  time.  On  one  lap  the 
Mercedes  pulled  ahead;  the  next  time  round 
Hawthorn  passed  it  again,  directly  in  front  of 
the  stands.  He  was  warmly  applauded.  The 
drama  of  the  unbelievably  evenly  matched  rivalry 
of  two  brilliant  and  famous  drivers  and  two 
superb  cars  was  heightened  still  further  by  a 
pinch  of  international  antagonism. 

In  third  and  fourth  place  behind  the  duelists 
were  two  Ferraris,  followed  by  the  two  other 
Mercedes  entries,  which  were  running  close  to- 
gether with  clocklike  precision.  One  of  them, 
number  21,  was  driven  by  the  German  Karl 
Kling;  the  other,  number  20,  by  a  veteran  French 
racing  man,  Pierre  Levegh.  The  leaders  held 
their  places  steadily  for  a  long  time,  continually 
overtaking  other,  slower  cars. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight.  The  sleek  dark 
green  Jaguar  would  pass,  with  Fangio's  silver 
Mercedes  almost  abreast.  Seconds  later  came  the 
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black  Ferraris,  then  the  twin  Mercedes  roaring 
down  the  straightaway  to  the  stands,  throwing 
up  their  flaps  and  shifting  down  for  the  curve 
without  touching  their  brakes.  The  jetlike 
whoosh  was  music  to  the  ears.  The  spectators 
began  to  ask  how  long  the  formation  could  hold, 
and  an  agreeable  tension  mounted. 

THE  CATASTROPHE 

AT  ABOUT  6:40  p.m.,  Hawthorn  was 
signaled  by  his  crew  to  come  in  for  refuel- 
ing on  the  next  lap.  This  meant  that  he  would 
fall  behind,  temporarily,  until  Fangio  also 
paused  for  gas.  As  he  approached  the  pits  on  the 
following  lap,  some  distance  ahead  of  the  grand- 
stand area,  he  accordingly  braked.  Close  behind 
him  was  an  Austin-Healey,  number  26,  driven  by 
Lance  Macklin.  Hawthorn  had  passed  Macklin 
(whose  car  was  in  a  smaller  category  and  much 
slower)  and  then,  to  come  into  his  pit,  crossed  in 
front  of  him. 

Afterward  there  were  bitter  accusations  that 
he  cut  too  sharply;  the  matter  was  argued  by 
experts  in  the  press,  and  both  Hawthorn  and  the 
Jaguar  factory  issued  statements  asserting  that  he 
had  been  neither  incautious  nor  unusual.  The 
judgment  of  the  French  investigating  committee 
a  month  later  was  that  he  had  been  imprudent 
but  that  his  action  had  been  neither  illegal  nor, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  dangerous.  It  was 
in  fact  almost  necessary,  given  the  split-second 
duel  with  Fangio.  To  have  remained  behind  the 
slower  Austin-Healey  for  the  several  hundred 
yards  which  separated  him  from  the  pits  might 
well  have  lost  him  the  race;  to  have  stayed  in  the 
outside  lane  after  he  passed  would  have  meant 
making  a  complete  lap  before  coming  in  to  the 
pit,  and  probably  running  out  of  gasoline. 

Macklin  found  almost  as  soon  as  the  Jaguar 
passed  him  and  slowed  for  its  pit,  that  he  was 
overtaking  it.  He  did  what  any  driver  would  do: 
he  braked  as  hard  as  he  could  and  swerved  to 
the  left.  And,  as  has  so  often  happened  on  ordi- 
nary roads,  he  found  the  space  to  his  left  occu- 
pied (or  momentarily  about  to  be  occupied)  by 
another  car.  When  this  happens  on  the  New 
Jersey  turnpike,  it  is  serious  and  may  well  be 
fatal.  On  the  Le  Mans  road  it  was  catastrophic. 

The  car  which  was  coming  up  behind  Macklin 
on  his  left  was  one  of  the  silver  Mercedes,  num- 
ber 20,  driven  by  Pierre  Levegh.  Levegh  was 
going  about  fifty  miles  an  hour  faster  than 
Macklin.  He  was  unable  to  brake  or  turn  in  time 
and  he  clipped  the  rear  left  corner  of  the  Austin 
Healey,  which  spun  around  several  times,  struck 


the  earthen  embankment  on  the  grandstand  side 
of  the  track,  caromed  back  to  the  pit-side  where 
it  struck  the  first  pit,  killed  a  gendarme,  caromed 
across  the  track  again,  and  came  to  rest  in  front 
of  the  stands  without  serious  injury  to  its  driver. 

The  Mercedes,  completely  out  of  control  after 
the  impact,  was  headed  toward  the  crowds  in 
front  of  the  stands.  It  turned  end  over  end  and 
at  the  same  time  rolled  sideways.  Levegh  was 
thrown  out  and  of  course  killed  instantly.  With 


a  terrible  shock  his  car  came  to  rest  on  top  of  the 
earth  barrier.  That  is,  the  car  itself  came  to  rest, 
but  many  of  its  parts  kept  going,  flying  over  the 
fence  and  through  the  densely  packed  throng 
with  undiminished  velocity.  More  than  twenty 
of  the  dead  were  cleanly  decapitated. 

At  the  time  observers  believed  that  the  Mer- 
cedes had  exploded  and  totally  disintegrated. 
Actually,  as  later  investigation  showed,  the  body 
of  the  car  remained  intact  although  all  its  com- 
bustible elements  were  consumed  by  the  fire 
which  immediately  broke  out. 

Kling's  number  21  Mercedes  was  close  behind 
Levegh's.  By  a  miracle  of  skill  he  steered  through 
the  flaming  debris  and  past  the  spinning  Austin- 
Healey;  the  doomed  Levegh  had  signaled  to 
Kling  just  before  he  struck  Macklin,  thus  pre- 
venting a  piling  up  of  cars  and  a  compounding 
of  the  disaster.  The  following  cars  were  imme- 
diately slowed  down  by  signals  further  back. 

The  race  continued.  By  midnight  the  Fer- 
raris were  no  longer  serious  contenders.  Their 
gears  had  proved  no  match  for  their  power- 
ful engines,  and  they  were  either  out  of  the 
race  or  visibly  crippled.  One  of  the  three  Amer- 
ican entries,  Briggs  Cunningham's  Jaguar,  was 
dead  in  the  pit.  Cunningham  himself,  in  the  car 
which  he  built  in  his  Palm  Beach  factory  and  on 
which  many  American  hopes  were  centered,  was 
running  about  the  middle  of  the  pack;  just 
behind  and  going  steadily  was  the  third  Amer- 
ican entr\.  a  little  Italian-made  Osca  with  a  New 
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York  State  plate.  One  of  the  MGs  had  run  off 
the  load,  seriously  injuring  its  driver  and  com- 
pletely wrecking  the  car.  The  Lagonda,  the 
biggest  (  u  competing,  had  run  out  of  gas  miles 
from  its  pit,  victim  of  a  leaky  tank.  With  sixteen 
hours  to  go,  there  were  forty-three  contestants 
left.  The  Mercedes  and  the  Jaguar  were  still 
ahead;  Fangio  had  pulled  into  a  short  but  in- 
creasing lead.  The  second  remaining  Mercedes 
was  in  third  place,  and  a  second  Jaguar  in  fourth. 

At  four  on  Sunday  morning  the  race  was  half 
over.  Coincidentally,  precisely  half  of  the  cars 
were  still  running.  Hawthorn's  Jaguar  was  now 
almost  undisputed  leader,  but  its  stablemate  had 
dropped  back;  the  second  place  was  held  by  a 
Mascrati;  and  a  consistent  Aston-Martin  had 
pulled  into  third  place.  The  Porsches  were  doing 
remarkably  well  for  small  cars:  six  had  started 
and  five  were  still  running.  The  Bristols,  MGs, 
and  Triumphs,  all  British,  were  also  showing  up 
well,  and  the  little  French  DBs  had  kept  going. 
But  the  Mercedes  were  out. 

At  1:00  a.m.,  the  factory  in  Stuttgart  had 
finally  gotten  through  the  tangled  telephone 
lines  to  Le  Mans.  The  Mercedes  executives 
ordered  Fangio  and  Kling  to  retire  from  the  race, 
as  a  gesture  of  respect  for  the  victims  of  the 
accident.  It  was  a  blow  to  Fangio;  he  had  told 
the  newspapers  before  the  race  that  it  was  his 
fondest  wish  to  win  at  Le  Mans,  the  otdy  major 
racing  crown  he  did  not  possess.  As  things  were 
going,  he  was  a  strong  favorite— seemingly  as  near 
to  a  sure  thing  as  there  can  be  in  auto  racing. 
The  Mercedes  people  in  Stuttgart,  appalled  by 
the  report  of  what  had  happened,  were  resolute. 
The  Mercedes  were  withdrawn. 

During  the  night  the  sky  clouded  over,  and  at 
dawn  it  began  to  rain.  The  rain  gradually  grew 
heavier;  by  mid-morning  it  was  a  heavy  down- 
pour. The  public-address  system  was  announcing 
that  the  awards  would  not  be  presented  publicly 
(on  the  track  as  is  customary)  when  the  race 
ended,  and  that  the  national  anthems  of  the 
participants  would  not  be  played.  The  drawing 
of  the  lottery  (prize:  a  brand-new  sports  car) 
would  be  postponed.  The  crowd  was  still  enor- 
mous, but  it  had  thinned  considerably. 

Hawthorn's  Jaguar  had  slowed  down  to  an 
average  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
Vlaserati  was  dose  to  overtaking  it;  then  the  last 
Italian  hope  crumbled.  The  Mascrati  stopped  to 
refuel  and  would  not  start  again.  Briggs  Cun- 
ningham was  having  transmission  trouble  with 
his  car;  before  noon,  he  withdrew.  By  then  it 
was  evident  that  a  British  car  would  win.  The 
Jaguar  was  now  far  in  the  lead;  in  second  place 
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was  the  Aston-Martin;  and  four  laps  behind  it 
was  a  second  Jaguar.  In  fourth  place  was  a 
Bristol,  but  three  Porsches,  moving  almost  in  a 
body,  gradually  overtook  it;  by  two  o'clock  they 
held  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  places.  In  the  end, 
the  Porsches  won  both  the  Index  of  Performance 
and  the  Biennial  Cup. 

A  few  minutes  before  four  o'clock  Bueb— the 
Jaguar  relief  driver— brought  his  car  into  the  pit; 
there  was  some  alarm  among  its  supporters,  but 
he  was  only  turning  it  over  to  Hawthorn,  for 
the  honor  of  finishing  in  victory.  At  fonr  o'clock 
the  cars  slowed  down;  as  they  drew  up  to  the  pits, 
their  crews  climbed  on  the  hoods.  The  Jaguar 
had  covered  2,593  miles  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  in  spite  of  the  rain. 

The  spectators,  drenched  and  somewhat 
dispirited,  nevertheless  clapped  enthusiastically. 

A    HOLLOW  VICTORY 

TH  E  withdrawing  of  the  Mercedes  was  un- 
questionably an  extremely  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  factory.  It  helped  to  prevent  any 
involvement  of  the  catastrophe  in  international 
tensions;  it  was  also  grimly  fortunate,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Franco-German  relations,  that  the 
driver  of  the  ill-fated  car  happened  to  be  a 
Frenchman. 

It  seemed  to  many  people,  however,  that  some- 
thing terrible  had  gone  wrong  and  that  some- 
body was  to  blame.  Questions  were  raised  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  safety  precautions— especially 
the  earthen  embankment— and  there  were,  later, 
criticisms  of  Hawthorn's  driving.  But,  irra- 
tionally enough,  the  principal  scapegoats  pro- 
posed were  ex  post  facto:  the  Jaguar  factory  for 
not  withdrawing  its  cars,  and  the  Automobile 
Club  de  VOuest,  which  runs  the  race,  for  not 
calling  it  off  as  soon  as  the  scope  of  the  disaster 
became  known. 

The  question  of  withdrawing  the  Jaguars  w^as, 
in  point  of  fact,  discussed  in  the  Jaguar  pits  after 
the  two  surviving  Mercedes  had  left  the  course. 
William  Lyons,  the  head  of  Jaguar  in  Coventry, 
ordered  Hawthorn  and  his  colleagues  to  continue 
when  the  Jaguar  race  director  called  from  Le 
Mans.  It  is  conceivable  that  had  Lyons  been 
in  Le  Mans  himself  to  judge,  his  decision  might 
have  been  different.  Normally  he  would  have 
attended;  this  year  he  was  kept  at  home  by  the 
death  of  his  son  five  days  earlier.  He  had  been 
killed  in  France,  in  a  collision  between  his  Mark 
VII  Jaguar  and  an  American  Army  truck,  while 
he  was  ou  his  way  to  Le  Mans. 

The  question  of  whether  the  race  should  have 
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been  stopped  altogether  was  a  more 
serious  and  bitter!)  disputed  one. 
Questions  were  asked  in  the  French 
Assembly  t he  next  day,  and  a  pas- 
sionate debate  ensued.  In  June  of 
1955,  the  Faure  government  was 
facing  the  strident  criticism  of  the 
Mendessistes  and  a  crisis  in  North 
Africa.  The  interjection  of  a  moral 
and  human  question  of  such  dimen- 
sions and  such  political  irrelevance 
was  embarrassing. 

Some  of  the  opposition  press  sug- 
gested that  the  government  had 
shown  a  criminal  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved.  There  were,  ob- 
viously, no  grounds  for  such  sugges- 
tions. The  Prefect  of  the  Sarthe  (representative 
of  the  government  in  that  department)  had  been 
the  first  to  demand  the  calling  oft  of  the  race;  the 
departmental  attorney  general  had  seconded  him. 
But  under  law  the  only  authority  who  could  take 
the  step  was  the  director  of  the  track,  Charles 
Faroux.  It  was  he  who  ordered  that  "the  struggle 
go  on."  (It  was  also  he  who  had  suggested  earlier 
to  the  Mercedes  Team  Manager,  Alfred  Neu- 
bauer,  that  Levegh  be  hired  in  the  first  place, 
to  attract  French  sympathy  to  the  unpopular 
Mercedes.) 

As  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  explained  later, 
the  decision  was  essential.  If  250,000  people  had 
begun  to  leave  the  stands  and  clog  the  roads  back 
to  Le  Mans,  the  job  of  the  policemen,  doctors, 
and  ambulance  men— who  handled  the  disaster 
with  great  efficiency— would  have  become  impos- 
sible, and  more  lives  would  have  been  lost. 

SHOULD    RACING    BE  BANNED? 

TH  E  challenge  to  the  government  was 
abandoned.  But  the  feeling  persisted  that 
somebody  or  something  was  to  blame,  and  it 
soon  generalized  into  the  more  plausible  feeling 
that  something  basic  was  wrong  w  ith  automobile 
racing.  The  Grand  Prix  of  Reims,  the  next 
major  race  on  the  Continent,  was  canceled.  Bui 
the  British  Grand  Prix  was  held  as  usual  at  the 
end  of  July,  and  there  were  rathe:  defiani  artic  les 
in  the  British  press,  one  of  which  pointed  oul 
that  in  England,  tickets  for  auto  races  had  always 
borne  the  legend,  in  large  letters,  "Motor  Racing 
Is  Dangerous.'"  By  inference,  caveat  employ. 
There  was  no  question  but  that  the  criticism  ol 
Jaguar  and  of  Hawthorn  had  touched  upon  the 
extremely  sensitive  spot  of  British  sportsmanship. 
A  caustic  note  in  a  French  magazine  mentioned 


that  the  Jaguar  factory  had  framed  and  posted 
Queen  Elizabeth's  telegram  of  congratulations 
after  the  Hawthorn  victory. 

Some  in  auto-fancying  circles  argued  that, 
whatever  the  proprieties  of  the  decision  to  remain 
in  the  race,  the  eventual  Jaguar  victory  was  a  hol- 
low one.  The  Fangio-N loss  Mercedes  had  been 
increasing  its  lead  when  it  was  Withdrawn,  and  it 
was  said  that  Jaguar  retained  its  crown  only  by  a 
tragic  fluke.  British  exjierts  have  since  disputed 
this  assertion;  with  logic  based  on  highly  tech- 
nical grounds  they  argue  that  Hawthorn's  car 
might  well  have  won  anyway. 

The  Le  Mans  race  course  is  clearly  dangerons 
for  cars  proceeding  at  a  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  an  hour;  it  is  many  times  more  dangerous 
when  the  road  is  cluttered  with  slowpokes  going 
little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  But 
so  is  any  stretch  of  roadway  or  race  track  con- 
ceivable. Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  safety 
of  the  spectators  can  be  safeguarded.  The  bar- 
riers at  Le  Mans  were  impenetrable— the  pic  ket 
fence  on  top  of  the  embankment  was,  in  lad,  not 
destroyed  (although  it  was  slightly  charred)  by 
the  accident.  There  appears  no  feasible  wa\  in 
which  flying  parts  of  dismembered  cars  can  be 
prevented  Erom  dismembering  spectators  with- 
out removing  the  latter  so  far  from  the  track  as 
to  make  the  race  practically  invisible. 

It  is  clear  that  the  designers  and  engineers 
have  created  a  degree  of  power  and  speed  which 
leads  by  a  lap  or  two  the  driving  ability,  safety 
precautions,  and  organizing  powers  of  human 
skill.  The  special  horror  of  Le  Mans  was  the 
product  ol  special  circumstances,  bul  something 

like  il  might  happen  anvwlicie.  To  be  sine,  the 
chances  of  being  killed  there  were  oidy  one  in 
three  thousand.  But  the  risks,  if  small,  were 
highly  symbolic. 


By  Charles  B.  Seib  and  Alan  L.  Otten 


FULBRIGHT: 


One  of  the  most  brilliant,  complex, 
and  courageous  men  in  the  Senate, 
he  stubbornly  refuses  to  fit  any  of  the 
ordinary  political  pigeonholes. 

SENATOR  J.  William  Fulbright  is  the 
Capitol's  most  reluctant  gladiator.  His  hap- 
piest hours  are  spent  at  his  desk,  pondering  the 
problems  of  mankind.  When  fate— abetted  by 
periodic  spurts  of  zeal— sends  him  into  the  arena, 
he  goes  almost  grudgingly,  determined  to  get  the 
battle  over  quickly  so  that  he  can  withdraw 
to  the  more  important  "business  of  meditation. 

"He's  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  says 
his  friend,  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  "a  throwback 
to  that  age  of  enlightenment,  trust  in  reason, 
temperate  argument,  and  slightly  aristocratic 
tendencies.  That,  I  think,  explains  why  he  seems 
a  little  aloof,  a  little  different  from  the  rest." 

Some  of  his  other  colleagues  hold  a  less 
charitable  view.  They  say  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  just  a  touch  lazy.  That's  Avhy, 
they  claim,  he  tends  to  avoid  a  good  deal  of 
the  petty  bustle  which  crowds  the  life  of  the 
average  politician,  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
few  high-level  matters  that  hold  his  interest. 
Democratic  party  officials,  too,  find  in  Ful- 


Arkansas  paradox 

bright  a  lamentable  lack  of  personal  ambition, 
manifested  by  a  disdain  for  party  regularity  and 
an  unwillingness  to  do  daily  spadework  in  the 
garden  of  political  success.  "He's  brilliant  and 
extremely  capable,"  one  party  leader  observed, 
"but  he'd  rather  make  a  commencement  address 
to  young  eggheads  than  a  good,  rousing  Jackson- 
Jefferson  Day  dinner  speech." 

Yet  despite  his  contemplative  bent,  Fulbright 
has  a  record  for  political  combat  equaled  by 
few  of  his  colleagues. 

Back  in  1946  when  he  was  still  a  freshman 
Senator,  he  calmly  suggested  that,  to  prevent  a 
politically  split  government,  it  might  be  well  for 
President  Truman  to  resign,  since  the  Repub- 
licans had  won  Congress.  It  took  months  to  pick 
up  the  pieces,  and  Mr.  Truman,  for  the  rest  of 
his  Administration,  looked  on  Fulbright  with 
icy  distaste. 

Then  there  was  his  1950-51  investigation  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  which 
began  as  a  serious,  unpublicized  study  of  mal- 
functions in  the  big  loan  agency  and  ended  by 
monopolizing  the  top  headlines  and  giving  the 
Republicans  the  mink  coat  they  flaunted 
throughout  the  1952  campaign— surely  the  most 
appreciated  fur  piece  in  history. 

In  the  McCarthy  censure  battle,  Fulbright 
operated  effectively  behind  the  scenes,  lining  up 
the  opposition,  and  openly  traded  blows  with 
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McCarthy  and  his  friends  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Early  in  1955,  there  was  the  Wall  Street  investi- 
gation, punctuated  I>\  savage  exchanges  of  politi- 
cal insults  between  Fulbright  and  Senator  Cape- 
hart  of  Indiana,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
investigating  committee. 

More  recently  he  took  on  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  asserting  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  given  Con- 
gress and  the  public  a  falsely  optimistic  picture 
of  the  international  situation. 

In  addition  to  these  excursions  into  the  head- 
lines, the  Arkansan  with  the  Oxford  education 
and  the  cracker-barrel  drawl  has  built  himself 
a  creditable  legislative  record.  He  wrote  and 
sponsored  the  1943  House  resolution  which  set 
the  stage  for  the  United  Nations.  He  led  the 
fight  which  brought  repeal  of  the  federal  penalty 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine.  He  almost  single- 
handedly  put  through  the  student-exchange 
program  that  bears  his  name. 

He  spends  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  on 
his  speeches,  which  he  researches  and  writes  out 
in  longhand  himself,  polishing  and  repolishing 
until  they  are  studded  with  such  thoughtful  and 
finely-turned  comments  as  these: 

In  recent  years,  I  wonder  if  we  have  not 
unwittingly  come  to  accept  the  totalitarian 
concept  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  a 
concept  which  is  fundamentally  antagonistic 
to  a  true  democratic  society.  Democracy  is, 
I  believe,  more  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
perversion  or  the  abandonment  of  its  true 
moral  principles  than  by  armed  attack  from 
Russia.  .  .  . 

When  public  men  indulge  themselves  in 
abuse,  when  they  deny  others  a  fair  trial,  when 
they  resort  to  innuendo  and  insinuation,  to 
libel,  scandal,  and  suspicion,  then  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  outraged  and  democracy  is 
baffled.  It  has  no  apparatus  to  tleal  with  the 
boor,  the  liar,  the  lout,  and  the  anti-democrat 
in  general.  .  .  . 

Nature,  pitiless  in  a  pitiless  universe,  is 
certainly  not  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
Americans  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  of  the 
two  billion  people  now  inhabiting  this  earth. 
Hence,  our  destiny,  with  the  aid  of  God, 
remains  in  our  own  hands. 

CONSERVATIVE  LIBERAL 

OR    LIBERAL  CONSERVATIVE? 

ALL  in  all,  Fulbright's  performance  lias 
much  in  it  to  appeal  to  liberals.  But  they 
find  themselves  confounded  by  the  fact  that  his 
liberal  approach  to  international  affairs  and 
education  is  balanced  by  a  conservative  stand  on 


labor  and  civil  rights.  Fulbright  is  a  complex, 
independent  man  and  he  cannot  be  typed. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact— and  its  accompany- 
ing paradoxes— other  Democrats  were  for  a  time 
cautiously  eying  Fulbright  as  a  possible  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  in  1956.  His  outspoken 
support  of  the  natural-gas  bill  and,  more  im- 
portant, his  signing  of  the  Southern  Manifesto 
on  the  segregation  decision  seem  to  have  killed 
any  consideration  of  that  kind,  however.  Ful- 
bright expresses  unconcern  over  the  possibility 
of  such  high  office.  He's  not  sure,  he  has  said, 
whether  he  would  want  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent—"the  end,  the  total  of  my  political  ambi- 
tions is  in  the  Senate."  He  has  an  almost 
spiritual  regard  for  the  role  of  the  legislator  iv 
American  democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  very  well  aware  that 
Vice  Presidents  frequently  become  Presidents. 

The  politicians  attempting  to  draw  up  a  bal- 
ance sheet  on  Fulbright's  value  as  a  possible  can- 
didate have  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Here  is 
a  man  whose  speeches  express  noble  thoughts  in 
soaring  language,  but  whose  delivery  has  the 
dead  beat  of  a  metronome,  and  whose  extem- 
poraneous remarks  are  not  only  uninspiring  but 
sometimes  confusing;  a  man  wrhose  youth  wras  the 
prototype  of  the  ail-American  boy— star  athlete, 
honor  student,  social  lion— but  whose  aloofness 
limits  his  friendships  and  influence.  And  finally 
a  man  who,  despite  great  intellectual  powers, 
lacks  the  sharply  honed  sense  of  political  direc- 
tion possessed  by  most  of  his  colleagues  and  who, 
therefore,  sometimes  drifts  into  projects  foreign 
to  his  real  interests. 

For  example,  soon  after  the  1954  election  re- 
turns made  it  clear  that  he  would  be  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  Fulbright  got 
a  call  from  a  reporter.  What  would  the  com- 
mittee be  doing,  the  reporter  asked.  Fulbright 
didn't  know.  Well,  would  it  look  into  such  sub- 
jects as  the  housing  situation,  Federal  Reserve 
policy,  the  stock-market  rise?  Fulbright,  who  had 
considered  these  possibilities  in  a  general  way, 
agreeably  said  yes,  it  probably  would.  The  re- 
porter played  up  the  fact— which  he  had  just 
established— that  the  banking  Committee  would 
investigate  the  stock-market  boom.  And  thus,  as 
Fulbright  admits,  the  investigation  got  under 
way. 

His  1946  suggestion  that  President  Truman 
should  resign  was  based  on  a  similar  "casual"  con- 
versation  and  Fulbright's  willingness  to  oblige  a 
reportei  looking  for  a  headline  story.  The  famous 
RFC  investigation  was  never  intended  to  get  be- 
yond a  series  of  painstaking  but  routine  hearings: 
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the  sensational  public  hearings  were  launched 
only  after  President  Truman  refused  to  act  on  in- 
formation presented  to  him  privately  and  aroused 
Fulbright's  anger  by  labeling  the  report  on  the 
earlier  hearings  "asinine." 

fulbright's  attitude  toward  publicity  is  char- 
acteristic. He  believes  it  is  a  good  thing  if  it 
serves  some  public  purpose— such  as  promoting 
the  United  Nations  or  federal  aid  to  education 
—but  he  has  little  interest  in  merely  keeping  his 
own  name  before  the  public.  During  the  stock- 
market  hearings,  committee  staff  chief  Robert 
Wallace  suggested  that  Fulbright  could  get  a 
lot  of  publicity  by  calling  Walter  Winchell,  who 
had  been  dispensing  stock  market  tips,  as  a 
witness. 

"If  all  I  wanted  was  to  get  my  name  in  the 
papers,"  Fulbright  retorted,  "I  could  stand  on 
my  head  at  the  hearings." 

A    QUESTION    OF  MORALS 

\\  /  HILE  Fulbright  approaches  a  project 

W  slowly  and  sometimes  reluctantly,  once 
involved  he  shows  tenacity  and,  when  the  occasion 
demands,  courage.  He  pushed  ahead  with  his 
public  RFC  investigation  despite  threats— later 
proven  empty— that  the  RFC  had  evidence  link- 
ing him  with  gangster  Frank  Costello.  Early 
in  1954  he  set  an  example  for  his  more  timid 
colleagues  by  casting  the  only  "no"  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  whether  McCarthy 
should  get  additional  money  to  finance  his  in- 
vestigations. He  kept  on  with  the  stock-market 
probe  despite  soundly  based  warnings  that  he 
would  be  blamed  for  ruining  the  national  econ- 
omy if  the  market  went  into  a  real  tail  spin 
while  his  hearings  were  in  progress. 

What  finally  forced  him  to  curtail  the  mar- 
ket probe,  by  the  way,  was  not  fear  that  it  might 
break  the  market,  but  the  fact  that  the  strident 
opposition  of  Senator  Capehart  and  Republican 
party  officials  made  it  obvious  that  the  non- 
pal  tisan  findings  he  had  hoped  for  could  not 
result.  He  was  dismayed  and  disgusted  by  the 
character  of  Capehart's  opposition,  and  at  one 
point,  talking  to  reporters,  he  expressed  what 
was— for  him— a  most  damning  criticism: 

"You  can't  make  anything  clear  to  Capehart." 

Despite  the  fact  that  distractions  cut  the  hear- 
ings short,  Fulbright  feels  the  investigations 
served  a  worthwhile  purpose.  "They  drew  atten- 
tion," he  says,  "to  the  extent  of  the  speculative 
activity  of  the  market.  All  the  important  people 
said  there  had  been  a  growth  in  speculative  ac- 
tivity. Our  study  raised  a  danger  signal.  It  may 


have  saved  some  people  from  losing  their  shirts, 
and  it  might  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  full- 
scale  debacle  like  1929." 

His  friends  also  believe  that  both  the  stock- 
market  and  RFC  investigations  were  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  the  charge  that  Fulbright  is  lazy. 
Both,  they  claim,  were  monuments  of  thorough, 
intensive  work  during  which  he  labored  as  few 
other  men  in  Congress  would  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  at  hand. 

Fulbright's  courage  and  refusal  to  be  swayed 
come  partly  from  the  fact  that  he  is  genuinely 
concerned  with  basic  moral  principles.  Thus  he 
regarded  the  findings  of  the  RFC  investigation 
first  of  all  as  a  manifestation  of  a  general  moral 
disintegration  which  extended  far  beyond  the 
government. 

"Too  many  people  in  our  nation,"  he  declared, 
"do  not  believe  anything  with  conviction.  They 
question  the  precepts  of  Cod  or  of  man  indis- 
criminately. The  values  of  life  which  were  clear 
to  the  Pilgrims  and  the  founding  fathers  have 
become  dim  and  fuzzy  in  outline.  False  propa- 
ganda and  'the  big  lie'  of  demagogues  have 
created  doubts  in  the  minds  of  men.  .  .  ." 

When,  early  in  1954,  he  attacked  Senator 
Bricker's  proposal  to  limit  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  President,  he  went  beyond  the  legal- 
istic pros  and  cons  to  brand  the  amendment  a 
symbol  of  widespread  lack  of  faith  in  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  of  a  pervasive  fear  of  living 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  men,  he  noted,  suffer  from  the  malady 
of  escapism.  "As  troubles  and  problems,  many  of 
them  apparently  insoluble,  pile  one  upon  the 
other,  an  irresistible  desire  to  escape  it  wells  up 
in  their  consciousness,"  he  said.  "Political  scien- 
tists call  this  tendency  to  withdraw  from  the 
struggle  and  to  pretend  it  doesn't  concern  us 
'isolationism.'  The  psychologists  tell  us  it  is  a 
very  natural  yearning  of  a  deeply  troubled  adult 
to  return  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  prenatal 
security.  Whatever  the  instinct  or  motive,  we 
know  that  such  retreat  from  the  world  is  im- 
possible. Our  salvation,  if  we  are  to  be  saved, 
will  come  from  looking  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
following  wise  policies  based  on  those  facts." 

When  the  Senate  was  about  to  vote  on  the 
censure  of  Senator  McCarthy,  he  used  the  occa- 
sion to  dissect  the  whole  McCarthy  attempt  to  use 
fear  of  Communism  to  create  a  Fascistic  atmos- 
phere in  America:  "By  his  reckless  charges  [he] 
has  so  preyed  upon  the  fears  and  hatreds  of 
uninformed  people  that  he  has  started  a  prairie 
fire  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  may  be 
able  to  control." 
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Secretary  Dulles  was  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  February  27.  Will 
Mr.  Dulles,  he  asked,  "by  his  candor,  rally  the 
free  world  to  trust  in  American  leadership;  or, 
from  an  apparent  craving  for  popular  approval, 
will  he  endanger  the  mutual  trust  which  sup- 
ports the  association  of  free  peoples?"  He  went 
on: 

"What  we  want  and  what  we  will  support  is 
the  truth,  however  unpleasant.  What  we  want 
and  what  we  will  support  is  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  will  not  treat  us  as  children,  ready  to  clap 
in  delight  at  every  fairy  story,  however  fanciful. 
What  we  want  and  what  we  will  support  is  a 
Secretary  of  State  who  will  come  to  us,  not  with 
packaged  solutions  to  every  ill  that  plagues  the 
world;  but  who  will  come  to  us,  instead,  with  a 
statement  of  facts  about  the  nature  of  these  ills." 

THE    NATURAL  ARISTOCRAT 

H  E  T  H  E  R  or  not  Senator  Douglas' 
analysis  of  Fulbright  as  a  child  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  correct,  Fulbright's  back- 
ground seems  to  have  been  designed  to  turn  out 
a  member  of  the  "natural  aristocracy"  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  felt  should  occupy  the  offices 
of  government. 

James  William  Fulbright  was  born  fifty-one 
years  ago  in  Sumner,  Missouri,  and  his  parents 
moved  that  year  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  now 
his  home.  His  mother  was  a  farm  girl  who 
became  a  schoolteacher  and  well  known  news- 
paperwoman. His  father  was  a  farmer  with  an 
aptitude  for  business;  when  he  died— when  Ful- 
bright was  eighteen— he  was  Fayetteville's  richest 
citizen.  Today  the  Senator  and  his  brother  and 
sisters  operate  a  family  business  that  includes  a 
wood  products  factory,  a  lumber  company,  a 
small  hotel,  a  soft  drink  bottling  plant,  and  the 
Fayetteville  newspaper,  the  Northxvest  Arkansas 
Tunes. 

A  brilliant  student,  Fulbright  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  at  sixteen  and  graduated  at 
nineteen.  He  was  a  star  football  halfback,  cap- 
tain of  the  tennis  team,  first  president  of  the 
student  government,  and  a  Rhodes  scholar.  His 
three  years  at  Oxford  and  a  subsequent  tour  of 
Europe  helped  develop  the  internationalist  point 
of  view  that  has  marked  his  Congressional  career. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  attended 
George  Washington  University  law  school  in 
Washington,  taught  there  for  a  time,  and  then 
worked  for  the  Justice  Department's  anti-trust 
division  and  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration. 


In  1935,  he  returned  to  Arkansas  and  the 
family  business  and,  before  long,  accepted  a 
professorship  at  the  University  ot  Arkansas  law 
school.  A  few  years  later,  the  university  board 
was  looking  around  for  a  young  man  to  take 
the  then-vacant  job  of  president.  Fulbright— at 
thirty-four— got  the  job. 

He  was  popular  with  the  students  and  enjoyed 
his  position.  But  the  next  year,  Homer  Adkins, 
a  target  of  Fulbright's  mother's  newspaper  col- 
umn, became  Governor.  On  commencement 
morning,  he  fired  Fulbright. 

Fulbright  returned  to  the  family  business 
again.  In  1941,  Clyde  Ellis,  the  Congressman 
from  Fulbright's  district  and  a  former  student  of 
his,  decided  to  run  for  the  Senate.  He  urged 
Fulbright  to  -try  for  the  House  seat.  Ellis  lost 
his  Senate  race,  but  Fulbright  won  by  the  biggest 
margin  recorded  in  that  district  in  thirty  years. 

In  the  House,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  he  engineered  approval  of  his 
fifty-five-word  resolution  calling  for  a  world 
organization  to  help  maintain  the  peace. 

In  1944,  Senator  Hattie  Caraway's  term  ex- 
pired, and  it  appeared  that  Governor  Adkins,  the 
man  who  had  fired  Fulbright  from  the  presidency 
of  the  university,  would  succeed  her.  Fulbright 
entered  the  race  and  came  out  top  man  in  a  four- 
way  contest.  He  was  re-elected  in  1950  without 
opposition  and  apparently  has  a  clear  track  for 
another  term  starting  in  1956. 

Today,  Fulbright  looks  far  younger  than  his 
years,  despite  beginning  baldness.  He  has  the 
compact  build  and  erect  but  relaxed  carriage  of 
the  trained  athlete;  physical  fitness  is  a  fetish 
with  him,  and  he  augments  golf  with  almost  daily 
workouts  in  the  Senate  gym.  His  features  are 
regular  and  his  twinkling  gray  eyes,  spontaneous 
grin,  and  soothing  voice  have  prompted  one 
female  admirer  to  declare  he  would  be  a  sensa- 
tion on  television.  His  conversational  style  is 
folksy,  and  as  he  talks  he  peers  quizzically  over 
his  glasses  which  he  lets  slip  down  to  the  end 
of  his  nose.  This  habit  is  so  firmly  established 
that  he  frequently  peers  even  when  he  isn't  wear- 
ing glasses,  which  gives  him  the  look  of  a  shy 
rustic. 

This  look  is  deceptive,  as  his  fellow  Senators 
know.  They  admire  his  brain,  but  they  are  also 
vaguely  uncomfortable  in  his  somewhat  superior 
presence,  and  this  sometimes  diminishes  his 
effectiveness.  He  goes  in  for  none  of  the  back- 
slapping  camaraderie  that  marks  the  highly  im- 
portant clubby  side  of  Senate  life,  and  he  frowns 
on  the  common  Senate  practice  of  personal  pres- 
sure to  win  backing  for  legislation. 
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A  close  friend  ->a\>>  that  Fulbright  is  pleasant 
while  arguing  a  subject  on  which  he  is  still 
undecided.  "But  il  you  differ  with  him  on  some- 
thing he  has  already  made  up  his  mind  about, 
he  shows  his  temper  and  is  mighty  sarcastic.  In 
that  situation  he'd  cut  me  down  just  as  quick 
as  he'd  cut  down  Capehart." 

On  the  other  hand,  "back  home"  in  Arkansas, 
Fulbright  is  considered  a  good  mixer  and  an 
effective  if  unspectacular  campaigner. 

Manv  of  his  admirers  feel  that  he  should  speak 
out  on  more  subjects  than  he  does,  since  what  he 
says  is  usually  worth  listening  to.  Associates 
claim,  however,  that  his  silence  on  many  topics 
arises  from  his  great  aversion  to  talking  about 
things  with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly  familiar, 
for  fear  of  saying  something  silly.  On  a  few  topics, 
his  silence  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  thought  out 
policy.  His  refusal  to  speak  on  the  resolution 
approving  the  Administration's  Formosa  policy, 
for  instance,  came  after  long  hours  of  soul-search- 
ing with  his  staff.  He  felt  the  President  should 
not  have  asked  for  the  Formosa  resolution,  but 
since  he  had,  that  any  extensive  Senate  attack 
on  it  would  only  confuse  the  public  and  weaken 
the  American  position  throughout  the  world. 

A    SENSE    OF  TIMING 

FULBRIGHT  admits  he  doesn't  keep  a 
lot  of  legislative  balls  in  the  air  simulta- 
neously, as  some  of  his  colleagues  do,  but  he  is 
convinced  that  "this  is  the  only  way  you  don't 
get  them  all  mixed  up  and  hitting  each  other 
and  falling  to  the  ground.  Certainly  his  decision 
to  concentrate  his  fire,  along  with  a  good  sense 
of  timing  and  considerable  skill  in  political 
maneuvering,  have  paid  off  in  results. 

W  hen  he  was  trying  to  enact  his  student- 
exchange  program,  he  learned  that  Senator 
McKellar,  the  crotchety  old  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  was  certain  to  object 
when  it  came  up  for  Senate  action.  Knowing  this 
would  kill  the  project,  Fulbright  quietly  cleared 
his  bill  with  Senate  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  Then  he  called  it  up  as  a  routine  meas- 
ure late  one  day  when  McKellar  "just  hap- 
pened" to  be  off  the  floor,  announced  it  had  the 
approval  of  both'  party  leaders,  and  watched  it 
sail  through  without  objection. 

The  exchange  program  also  provides  a  good 
example  of  what  Fulbright  calls  the  "coincidence 
of  circumstances"— a  major  factor,  he  believes,  in 
legislative  success.  Remembering  his  Rhodes 
scholarship  years  in  England— "the  greatest  expe- 
rience of  my  lite"— he  was  watching  for  a  way  to 
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set  up  a  similar  but  larger  program  under  Amer- 
ican auspices.  Right  after  World  War  II  the 
United  States  had  large  amounts  of  foreign 
currency  frozen  abroad  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
military  surplus.  Fulbright  decided  Congress 
never  would  approve  a  student-exchange  pro- 
gram financed  directly  out  of  the  Treasury,  but  it 
might  approve  one  financed  by  money  which  was 
tied  up  overseas.  His  scholarship  idea,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  frozen  funds,  and  the  fact  that 
most  lawmakers  were  then  in  a  mood  for  action 
designed  to  build  international  understanding 
dovetailed  perfectly.  Today,  some  three  thousand 
young  people,  American  and  foreign,  participate 
in  the  program  annually,  and  Fulbright  still 
works  many  hours  each  year  to  make  sure  that 
Congress  continues  to  pass  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

Fulbright's  sense  of  timing  was  also  important 
in  the  Senate  censure  of  McCarthy.  McCarthyism 
had  been  one  of  his  chief  worries  since  October 
1951.  Then,  as  a  member  of  a  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee,  he  heard  McCarthy  testify  against 
the  nomination  of  Philip  Jessup  as  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  using 
what  Fulbright  felt  was  faked  evidence. 

As  McCarthy's  power  and  following  grew,  so 
did  Fulbright's  concern.  He  was  particularly 
upset  by  McCarthy's  attacks  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  and  his  charges 
against  educators  and  intellectuals  in  general. 
But  he  realized  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
an  all-out  attack. 

Then,  in  1954,  the  televised  Army-McCarthy 
hearings  gave  many  Americans  their  first  real 
look  at  McCarthy  at  work.  The  Wisconsin 
Senator's  attacks  on  Administration  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  President,  began  to  alienate  Repub- 
licans. Fulbright  decided  this  was  the  time. 
Aware  that  action  would  be  most  effective  if  it 
were  sponsored  by  a  Republican,  he  helped  Sen- 
ator Flanders,  the  sturdy  old  Vermonter,  prepare 
the  resolution  that  eventually  led  to  the  Watkins 
committee  and  to  censure. 

Flanders  freely  admits  Fulbright's  all-impor- 
tant role  in  the  fight.  "He  negotiated  with  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  with  the  individual 
Senators  to  find  the  kind  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure that  would  bring  the  greatest  support," 
Flanders  says.  "Standing  alone,  I  could  not  have 
accomplished  censure.  But  with  his  help  and 
later  the  help  of  the  Watkins  committee,  the  un- 
dertaking was  a  success." 

Even  when  a  project  fails,  Fulbright  stands  by 
the  sense  of  timing  that  impelled  him  to  sponsor 
it.  He  still  believes  he  was  right  in  trying  to  get 
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United  States  hacking  for  European  federation 
immediately  after  World  War  II. 

"Political  and  economic  federation  was  not 
only  feasible  but  probable  in  1917  or  1948,"  he 
explains.  "The  whole  fabric  of  Europe  had  been 
destroyed  by  war.  The  relationships  between 
classes  and  peoples  were  (In id,  Europe  was  sick 
and  ready  to  accept  a  drastic  remedy,  one  that 
would  have  countered  Communism  with  some- 
thing new  and  vital." 

Repeatedly  in  the  postwar  years,  Fulbright 
tried  to  get  Congress  to  use  our  billions  of 
dollars  of  foreign  aid  to  encourage  positive  steps 
toward  federation,  but  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion was  opposed  to  the  idea.  He  refers  to  the 
failure  to  bring  about  federation  as  "my  greatest 
disappointment  in  the  foreign  field." 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
TRADITIONALIST 

POLITICALLY,  Fulbright  sees  himself 
as  a  "constitutional  traditionalist,"  and  it  is 
in  this  role  that  he  becomes  less  than  pure  joy 
to  liberals.  His  stand  on  the  poll  tax,  anti-lynch- 
ing  bill,  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
and  other  civil-rights  legislation  is  not  the  blatant 
anti-Negro  position  of  many  of  his  fellow  South- 
erners, but  it  is  dead  set  against  the  "remedial" 
measures  sponsored  by  Northerners.  He  took  part 
in  the  Southern  filibuster  against  changing  Sen- 
ate rules  to  permit  Northerners  to  cut  off  debate 
on  civil-rights  bills,  arguing  the  issue  not  on 
white-supremacy  grounds  but  on  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  and  the  majority's  obligation 
to  minorities. 

As  a  signer  of  the  Southern  Manifesto  rallying 
the  South  against  the  Supreme  Court's  segrega- 
tion decision,  Fulbright  aligned  himself  with 
the  Southern  bloc  and,  quite  probably,  shattered 
his  chances  for  national  elective  office. 

It  is  known  that  he  opposed  the-  idea  of  the 
Manifesto,  feeling  it  would  only  irritate  an 
already  horrible  wound.  However,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  would  be  such  a  docu- 
ment, he  went  along  and  was  one  of  the  group 
of  moderates  who  succeeded  in  toning  down 
some  of  the  more  inflammatory  passages.  This 
moderating  role  is  emphasized  l>\  Fulbright's 
friends,  but  it  was  not  the  only  factor  in  his 
decision  to  sign.  There  are  reports  that  he  was 
informed  strong  opposition  to  him  would  appear 
in  the  Arkansas  primary  this  May  if  he  failed  to 
sign.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  fact  is  that 
he  had  to  take  into  account  his  role  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  largely  pro-segregation  constitu- 


ency. Also,  Fulbright  feels  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  wrong  in  attempting  to  change  a 
whole  social  system  simply  by  reversing  an  earlier 
decision. 

He  endorsed  the  Dixon-Yates  power  contract, 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  Democratic  colleagues 
to  develop  it  into  a  major  political  weapon,  and 
he  sponsored  the  bill— eventually  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower— to  exempt  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers from  federal  rate  regulation.  He  takes  a 
dim  view  of  efforts  to  raise  the  minimum-wage 
level,  and  has  frequently  voted  "wrong"  from 
labor's  point  of  view.  The  AFL  lists  him  with 
eleven  wrong  and  fourteen  right  votes  on  key 
issues  of  interest  to  labor  from  1917  through 
1954— slightly  better  than  his  Arkansas  colleague, 
Senator  McClellan,  but  not  as  good  as  some  other 
Southerners,  like  Sparkman  and  Hill  of  Alabama. 

The  CIO,  which  takes  a  somewhat  broader 
v  iew,  considers  he  voted  wrong  only  four  times 
last  year  out  of  twenty-nine  key  votes.  "He's  no 
labor  baiter,"  says  one  CIO  spokesman.  "His 
record  doesn't  rate  with  that  of  Sparkman,  but  it 
is  probably  a  lot  better  than  most  Southerners'." 

The  fact  that  Fulbright's  voting  record  Ids 
no  party  or  sectional  pattern  reflects  his  concept 
of  the  legislator's  role.  "His  oath  of  office  does 
not  require  him  to  swing  with  every  breeze,"  he 
said  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Book  Awards 
early  last  year.  "The  oath  requires  of  him  that 
he  should  reflect  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. And  this  in  turn  means  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  a  teacher,  offering  bv  precept 
and  example  a  style  and  method  ol  deliberation 
that  can  be  imitated  by  the  community  at  large 
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THE  WEIR 

nn  tennis  court  is  fenced  with  a  tall 
Rectangular  wall 

Of  chicken  wire  on  frames  of  iron  pipe, 
And  ol  couise  il  is  (here  (o  catch  the  ball, 
But  the  rambler  roses 

Have  clambered  all  over  it,  crimson  and  pink, 

Swimming,  it  almost  seems,  in  the  brimming 

Water-bright  air,  so  that  you  could  think 

(Or  at  least  v on  could  wish) 

It  were  really  not  a  fence  at  all, 

But  a  fisherman's  weir, 

To  catch  whole  shoals  of  Summer  as  of  fish. 
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as  it  seeks  on  its  ow  n  to  know,  and  then  to  do, 
the  good.''  He  recognizes  that  such  a  course  en- 
tails some  risks:  "It  also  means,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  teachers,  thai  he  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  banishment  or  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  people  because  he  has  aroused  their  anger 
in  the  very  act  ol  serving  them  well." 

In  an  earlier  statement  on  the  legislator's  role, 
Fulbright  pointed  out  that  there  are  "certain 
interests  or  convictions  of  the  constituents  that 
are  dangerous  to  trifle  with."  Some  of  these  con- 
victions,  he  said,  may  not  he  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  national  welfare,  in  which 
case  the  legislator  can  humor  the  constituents 
even  though  he  may  personally  disapprove  of 
the  action  they  want.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  deciding  which  issues  affect  the  national  wel- 
fare and  thus  cannot  be  compromised. 

On  the  Dixon-Yates  question  Fulbright  was 
convinced  there  was  nothing  morally  wrong  with 
the  plan  to  invade  TVA  territory  with  govern- 
ment-sponsored private  power— "TVA  is  not  a 
great  moral  principle."  But  more  important,  he 
was  very  much  aware  that  the  project  would 
bring  a  SJOO  million  power  plant  to  eastern 
Arkansas,  which  would  have  meant  an  extra 
million  dollars  a  year  in  taxes  and  other  badly 
needed  economic  stimulants.  "If  you  say  'no'  to 
something  like  that,"  he  said,  "you're  not  going 
to  get  a  chance  to  say  it  very  often." 

In  any  case,  Fulbright  seldom  has  real  trouble 
reconciling  his  views  on  domestic  issues  with 
those  of  his  constituents  because  he  is  fiercely 
loyal  to  Arkansas  and  determined  to  help  the 
state  rise  on  the  economic  scale.  The  facts  of 
Arkansas  life— it  ranks  with  Mississippi  at  the 
bottom  of  the  national  per-capita  income  scale 
and  until  recently  was  one  of  the  two  states  losing 
population— help  explain  his  reluctance  to  boost 
the  minimum  wage.  The  first  need,  he  feels,  is 
to  entice  new  industry  to  Arkansas  by  any  means 
possible,  even  the  lowr  wage  scale.  Once  the  fac- 
tories are  there,  he  argues,  pressure  for  wage  in- 
creases and  the  increases  themselves  will  follow. 

THE    WAY  AHEAD 

FULBRIGHT  sometimes  expresses  ex- 
treme pessimism  about  the  future  of  man- 
kind. "I'm  not  a  bit  sure,"  he  says,  "that  human 
beings  aren't  predestined  to  suicide."  But  having 
disposed  of  this  gloomy  doubt,  he  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  enlightenment,  reason,  and 
honesty  will  ultimately  prevail. 

On  the  world  front,  he  believes  that  this  coun- 
try's chief  efforts  must  be  devoted  to  nurturing 
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and  strengthening  the  United  Nations— a  job  he 
characterizes  as  a  "long-term  undertaking,  a  first 
step  toward  the  evolution  of  rules  of  conduct 
which  can  take  on  more  and  more  prestige  until 
they  become  law." 

On  the  domestic  front,  he  feels  that  the  vote 
to  censure  McCarthy  was  an  important  turning 
point  in  American  history.  Still  a  major  task 
at  home,  he  feels,  is  to  clean  up  the  debris 
left  by  McCarthy  and  to  fight,  privately  and 
publicly,  the  "swinish  blight  so  common  in  our 
time— the  blight  of  anti-intellectualism."  Free- 
dom to  think  must  be  re-asserted.  The  educator 
and  the  intellectual  must  be  relieved  of  their 
fool's  cap  and  potential  traitor  stigma.  The  gov- 
ernment service,  particularly  the  foreign  service, 
must  be  given  back  its  self-respect.  He  hopes  for 
the  cleansing  of  an  atmosphere  that  makes  it 
seem  at  times  "that  a  man  can  be  arrested  for 
unlawful  assembly  when  he  merely  collects  his 
thoughts." 

The  only  tool  he  considers  capable  of  forging 
the  age  of  reason  he  longs  for  is  a  higher  level 
of  education.  "We've  done  a  poorer  job  educat- 
ing our  people  than  anything  else  we've  under- 
taken," he  asserts.  He  believes  the  national  gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  responsibility  to  provide 
education  for  its  citizens,  and  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  to  provide  more  federal  money 
for  school  construction. 

Only  fifty-one  years  old,  with  no  important 
opposition  in  sight  back  home,  Fulbright  is  in 
a  good  position  to  reach  the  power,  influence, 
and  supreme  independence  in  the  Senate  enjoyed 
today  by,  say,  Senators  George  and  Russell.  He 
is  already  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
and  he  can  look  ahead  to  one  day  heading  the 
committee  that  operates  in  the  field  of  his  pri- 
mary interest— the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
He  is  outranked  on  the  Democratic  side  of  that 
committee  now  only  by  seventy-eight-year-old 
Senator  George  of  Georgia  and  eighty-eight-year- 
old  Senator  Green  of  Rhode  Island. 

Should  the  time  come  when  he  would  be  of- 
fered the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  or  some 
other  top  administrative  job  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  he  would  be  faced  by  a  diffi- 
cult choice.  Against  the  obvious  attractions  and 
challenges  he  wotdd  have  to  weigh  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  bright  and  secure  future  in  the  Senate 
and  his  satisfaction  in  being  a  legislator. 

"The  great  executives,"  he  once  wrote,  "have 
given  inspiration  and  push  to  the  advancement 
of  human  society,  but  it  is  the  legislator  who  has 
given  stability  and  continuity  to  that  slow  and 
painful  process." 


THE  TAMPERER 


A  Story  by  Thomas  C.  Turner 

Drawings  by  Stanley  Wyatt 

THERE  is  about  good  freshmen  an  aura  of 
ignorant  hopeful  expectation  which  invites 
hazing  or  swindling  or  teaching— in  every  case 
some  kind  of  tampering  with  innocence.  This 
nmsi  have  been  very  true  of  me  the  warm 
October  night  Acton  Denbigh  came  to  my  dormi- 
tory room.  A  dink  was  on  the  back  of  my  head, 
a  textbook  lay  open  in  my  lap,  and  my  door 
stood  slightly  ajar. 

After  a  tap  on  the  door  a  portly  man  with  a 
mist  of  thin  golden  hair  over  his  large  head 
came  into  the  room.  He  carried  a  silver-headed 
cane,  and  he  walked  with  an  erect  stroll,  which 
suggested  a  delicious  feeling  of  ease  in  the 
bowels.  This  stroll  as  much  as  his  mastery  of 
the  stinging  random  remark  I  learned  later  [eft 
a  wake  of  clenched  teeth  wherever  he  went. 

I  got  to  my  feet,  for  obviously  lie  was  not  an 
undergraduate— more   likely  a  member  ol  the 
faculty.   He  advanced  toward  me  and  said  in  a 
clear  English  accent:  "Are  you  Dai  row  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"I  am  Acton  Denbigh,  your  cousin.  You  were 
in  the  cradle  the  last  time  we  met."  We  shook 
hands.  I  had  heard  a  lot  about  Acton.   He  had 


attended  a  record  number  of  universities,  in- 
cluding Oxford,  and  he  was  in  graduate  college 
here  at  Princeton  now.  His  presence  inspired 
some  awe  in  me. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  stranger  entered  and 
pitched  himself  on  my  sofa  without  speaking  or 
even  glancing  at  me.  He  had  a  long  nose,  small 
furtive  eyes,  and  the  upward  slant  of  his  hair 
reminded  me  of  the  crest  of  a  flycatcher.  He 
looked  to  be  an  undergraduate. 

Acton  pointed  at  the  newcomer  with  his  cane. 
"That  is  Milney,"  he  said.  We  did  not  shake 
hands.  Acton  seemed  to  be  naming  the  species 
of  the  newcomer  rather  than  introducing  him. 

"Darrow,"  said  my  cousin,  pacing  about  the 
room,  "I  can  give  you  some  advice.  Would  you 
like  to  have  it?"  I  nodded.  The  roving  of  his 
keen  eye  made  me  conscious  of  how  carelessly 
I  had  selected  these  second-hand  furnishings. 
"First  about  clothes,"  said  Acton.  "That  shirt 
you're  wearing.  Don't  wear  dark-colored  shirts 
or  anything  that  is  called  a  'sport'  shirt."  He 
threw  open  my  closet  door.  "Get  yourself  three 
dark  suits."  He  poked  about  the  closet  with  his 
cane.  "Get  rid  of  these  two  double-breastccl 
suits." 

He  fingered  my  neckties  distastefully.  "Wear 
only  stripes,  small  patterns,  and  single  colors." 

The  array  of  toilet  articles  on  my  battered 
chest  of  drawers  caught  his  attention,  and  he 
tapped  one  bottle  with  his  index  linger.  "One 
miscellaneous  point:  don't  use  any  hairdressing 
or  after-shave  preparation  with  an  odor. 

"When  asked  what  you  want  to  drink  before 
dinner,  say  a  dry  martini,  [f  they  haven't  that, 
take  what  they  have.  Alter  dinner  ask  for  Scot<  h 
and  water.  Don't  be  afraid  to  mix  beverages. 
That's  an  American  prejudice." 

"I  don't  drink." 

"You  will,"  said  Acton.  "Don't  go  to  chapel. 
Identify  yoursell  with  some  local  church.  Meet 
the  minister.  As  for  the  extracurricular  field, 
engage  in  one  activity,  prelerabh  some  kind  of 
athletics.  Don't  publish  any  poetry  and  don't 
agitate  for  anything.  Oh,  yes,  you  will  see  other 
undergraduates  wearing  dirt)  white  buckskin 
shoes.    Avoid  them.    Any  questions?" 

'Acs,"  I  said.  "I  was  wondering  about  sonic 
good  courses.   What  would  you  say  — " 

"I.eai  11  French  and  German.  Take  the  best 
courses  in  each  department— Buzzer's  history, 
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Ah ca's  chemistry,  Root's  English.  Avoid  the 
trade  sc  iences."  He  gestured  with  his  cane  in 
the  direction  of  the  science  buildings.  "They 
will  take  up  your  afternoons  with  laboratories." 

He  took  a  visiting  card  from  his  pocket  and 
wrote  on  it  with  a  fountain  pen.  "Here  is  my 
address.  I'll  he  glad  to  have  yon  drop  in,"  said 
Acton,  giving  me  the  card.  "I  must  hurry  now." 
He  strolled  to  the  door  and  paused  there.  "One 
more  thing.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  in 
college— the  lesson  of  laissez  faire.  Not  in  eco- 
nomics where  it's  been  dead  for  many  decades, 
but  laissez  faire  in  personal  dealings.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  learn;  at  prep  school  I'm  sure  you 
were  taught  the  opposite.  Misfits  must  be 
hounded,  eccentricities  punished,  the  unathletic 
confounded.  Everyone  in  college  should 
learn,  if  anything,  to  be  tolerant  and 
not  to  interfere." 

Milney,  who  had  been  quietly  yo- 
yoing  on  the  sofa,  got  up  and  walked 
between  us  to  the  open  closet  door, 
then  crowded  after  Acton.  I  was 
alarmed  to  see  that  he  had  two  of  my 
suits  slung  over  his  arm. 

"Hey,  wait,"  I  said  with  a  nervous 
laugh.  "Acton,  your  friend  is  taking 
my  clothes." 

Acton  turned  and  said  sharply:  "Sup- 
pose you  explain  yourself,  Milney." 

Milney  looked  at  him  inscrutably. 
"But  I  thought  you  said  these  double- 
breasted  suits—"  His  voice  trailed  away. 

"You  thought  what  I  said  made  these 
clothes  your  own?"  Acton  said  cruelly. 

"I  don't  know.  I  heard  you  say  that,  and  I 
saw  them,  and  I  don't  know  what  happened.  I 
guess  I  swooned."  Sensing  that  this  word  did 
nothing  to  heighten  the  plausibility  of  his  ex- 
planation, Milney  added:  "I  blacked  out." 

"Very  lame,"  said  Acton.  "Now  put  those  suits 
back  this  instant." 

"I'm  too  young  to  die!"  screamed  Milney, 
writhing  and  struggling  against  imaginary  cap- 
tors. "I  didn't  do  it!  I'm  innocent!  I  been 
framed—" 

Acton  silenced  Milney  with  a  light  whack  of 
Ids  cane.  "And  I  told  you  to  leave  that  yo-yo 
in  your  pocket."  Acton  looked  at  me  with  a 
pained  smile  and  departed.  Milney  dumped  my 
suits  in  a  chair  and  followed  him. 

I  gathered  up  my  suits  and  hung  them  in  the 
closet.  I  was  too  green  to  be  insulted  by  Acton's 
presumptuous  advice.  On  the  contrary  I  was 
grateful,  though  some  of  the  things  he  said,  when 
I  turned  them  over  in  my  mind,  were  not  clear 


to  me.  What  he  meant  about  white  bucks,  for 
example.  Did  he  mean  to  avoid  white  bucks  or 
the  people  who  wore  them?  I  would  have  to  ask 
him. 

Actually  I  did  not  reject  any  of  Acton's  advice, 
but  somehow  I  never  got  around  to  taking  any 
of  it.  Freshmen  often  do  that.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  so  vulnerable  as  they  look.  Some  of 
Acton's  advice  was  not  really  practical:  I  was 
never  able  to  find  any  odorless  hairdressing  or 
shaving  lotion.  Also  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  paradox  in  his  advice  to  avoid  the  sciences 
and  to  take  Alyea's  chemistry.  But  the  most 
confusing  aspect  of  Acton's  visit  was  Milney.  I 
just  couldn't  understand  why  he  tolerated 
Milney. 


TH  E  next  week  on  a  lonely  Sunday  after- 
noon I  visited  Acton's  apartment  on 
Nassau  Street.  The  heavy  curtains  held  in  an 
overripe  smell  of  comfort,  blended  of  food, 
liquor,  tobacco,  exotic  soaps,  and  a  strain  which 
I  associated  with  new  clothes  or  books. 

There  were  eight  people  in  the  room.  Acton 
was  in  the  center,  lolling  like  a  manatee  in  a  bog 
of  an  oversized  sofa.  Without  stirring  he  intro- 
duced me  to  the  others,  and  they  hastily  shook 
hands  with  me.  I  realized  that  I  had  interrupted 
something. 

"Here  he  comes,"  said  someone  at  the  window. 

"I'll  bet  even  Milney  won't  drink  that,"  said 
a  lanky  blond  boy  named  John  Gordon. 

"I'm  sure  he  will,"  said  Acton,  holding  up  a 
glass  of  amber  liquid,  in  which  I  covdd  see  a 
piece  of  ice  and  a  strange  brown  curd.  "He 
never  refuses  Iree  whiskey."  They  explained  the 
joke  to  me.  This  was  a  drink  they  had  just  in- 
vented (ailed  the  Whiskey  Sweet,  made  of  equal 
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parts  of  bourbon  and  of  black-strap  molasses. 

Milney  burst  into  the  room  and  immediately 
accepted  the  glass  which  Acton  held  out  to  him. 
He  drank  it  in  large  swallows,  then  lowered  the 
glass  warily,  realizing  that  we  were  all  watching 
him. 

"How  was  it,  Milney?"  said  Acton. 

Milney  licked  his  lips  and  looked  into  the 
glass.  "It  tastes  very  milbon,"  he  said,  offering 
his  glass  for  a  refill. 

"What  did  he  say?"  I  asked. 

Milney  seemed  unaware  that  the  word  was  out 
of  the  ordinary.  "Milbon,"  he  repeated. 

"That's  characteristic,"  said  Acton.  "He  coins 
words  quite  unconsciously,  and  that  one  is  obvi- 
ously a  corruption  of  his  own  name— his  way  of 
saying  that  he  liked  that  nauseating  drink.  No, 
you  can't  have  another,  Milney.  You've  already 
made  an  ass  of  yourself  by  enjoying  that  one." 
Acton  sank  back  into  his  nest  of  pillows  with  a 
sigh.  "He  has  some  words  which  are  much  purer 
than  that— some  which  have  no  comprehensible 
derivation." 

I  had  come  at  a  good  time  to  learn  how  Acton 
ran  his  establishment.  His  friends,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  gathered  there,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  Acton  always  had  the  floor.  This  was 
his  dominion,  and  no  one  interrupted  him.  Be- 
cause I  was  Acton's  cousin,  they  accepted  me, 
but  freshmen  were  not  generally  welcomed.  The 
group  had  a  spirit  which  is  difficult  to  describe. 
In  effect  it  meant  that  nothing  in  the  interest  of 
perpetrating  a  joke  was  too  expensive  or  trou- 
blesome, and  I  quickly  gained  a  feeling  of  com- 
radeship toward  everyone  I  met  there.  Another 
undergraduate  whom  I  met  that  afternoon,  John 
Gordon,  became  my  closest  friend. 

The  apartment  itself  filled  me  with  envy,  for 
it  was  beautifully  furnished  and  contained  a 
large  collection  of  phonograph  records,  more 
than  two  dozen  pieces  of  fine  cut  glass  carefully 
locked  away  behind  glass  doors,  and  many  expen- 
sive books— some  antique,  others  full  of  repro- 
ductions of  paintings,  a  few  in  languages  like 
Dutch  which  Acton  could  not  read. 

Acton's  remarks  that  Sunday  afternoon  set  off 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Milney's  speech.  Mil- 
ney found  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
people  were  encouraging  him  to  talk  rather  than 
shutting  him  up  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth. 
Some  of  the  remarks  which  attracted  attention 
were  merely  mistakes,  like  his  claiming  that  his 
favorite  author  was  W.  Somerset  Mormon.  Acton 
dismissed  this  as  a  lie,  for  he  had  seen  Milney's 
library,  which  except  for  textbooks  consisted  ol 
only  two  volumes— G.  A.  Henty's  By  Sheer  Pluck 


and  some  mimeographed  pornography  called  the 
Diary  of  a  French  Type  See)  clary. 

Some  of  Milney's  words  like  the  word  "heach" 
remained  obscure  in  meaning.  Others  were  clear 
enough.  I  once  saw  Milney  reach  down  and 
pick  at  what  appeared  to  be  egg  on  his  shirt. 

"Kuncktum,"  he  said,  wiping  at  it  ineffec- 
tually. This  was  apparently  a  generic  term  for 
anything  he  spilled  on  himself. 

Acton  had  touched  off  this  new  interest  in 
Milney,  and  he  was  soon  to  regret  it.  Not  two 
weeks  later  I  went  to  Acton's  and  found  him 
there  alone,  looking  as  though  he  were  going  to 
cry.  He  peered  at  me  from  his  sofa  and  said 
anxiously:  "Darrow?  Who's  with  you?"  Then 
seeing  that  I  was  alone,  he  settled  back,  his  lips 
thrust  out  in  disappointment. 

"Where  is  everyone?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  tell  you  where  they  are,"  he  said  angrily. 
"Milney's  holding  court  in  his  room,  and  they're 
all  there.  If  it  were  only  a  crowd  of  freshmen, 
I  wouldn't  mind.  But  everyone's  there— Ordway, 
both  the  Carrington  brothers.  Even  John  Gor- 
don spends  more  time  there  than  here.  You  go 
too,"  he  added  bitterly.  "Blood  is  not  much 
thicker  than  water." 

"But  I  don't  want  to.  Milney's  a  terrible 
bore.  And  I  can't  understand  why  they  go." 

"I'll  tell  you  why.  It's  that  word-coining. 
They  sit  around,  and  every  time  Milney  says 
anything,  they  scream  with  laughter."  He 
clenched  his  teeth.  "I  wouldn't  go  there  if  my 
life  depended  on  it!" 

ACTON  in  a  sense  had  a  right  to  claim 
responsibility  for  Milney.  Milney  was  an 
error  of  the  admissions  office,  the  kind  of  error 
which  is  usually  rectified  by  dismissal  at  the  end 
of  its  first  semester.  Milney,  saved  by  Acton's 
tutoring  before  examinations  each  semester,  was 
now  in  his  second  college  year.  Why  Acton  per- 
severed it  took  me  some  time  to  find  out,  for 
while  Milney  was  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
people  I  have  ever  known,  Acton  was  probably 
the  la/iest.  Acton's  method  was  to  send  Milney 
to  the  library  for  files  of  previous  examinations, 
figure  out  likely  questions,  and  dictate  their 
answers.  Milney  wrote  down  and  memorized 
these  answers  and  passed  enough  examinations 
to  stay  in  college.  I  studied  some  of  Acton's  pro- 
ductions myself,  and  they  were  marvelously 
worked  out. 

Yet  Milne\  was  in  a  whiny  mood  early  in 
December  when  the  time  came  again  to  select 
his  courses  for  the  next  semester.  I  had  heard 
that  he  w;is  in  trouble  in  most  of  his  current 
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subjects,  and  that  was  why  he  was  at  Acton's 
instead  of  performing  for  the  all-too-responsive 
audience  at  his  own  room.  Milney  was  lying  on 
his  stomach  on  the  floor  of  Acton's  apartment, 
staring  at  the  prospectus.  "I  want  some  real  gut 
courses,"  he  whined. 

"How  about  astrology?"  I  suggested. 

"I've  had  that,"  said  Milney. 

"How  about  Roman  numerals?  I  hear  there's 
nothing  to  that." 

"He's  had  all  the  really  easy  courses,"  said 
Acton.  "Even  I  can't  get  him  through  a  difficult 
course.  He's  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether." 
Acton  looked  moodily  over  the  prospectus.  "All 
the  easy  courses  except  one."  Acton  began  to 
pace  restlessly  about  the  apartment.  "Milney, 
how  would  you  like  a  course  so  simple  that  you 
could  pass  with  no  more  effort  than  it  takes  an 
apple  tree  to  grow  apples.  A  new  course  Avorked 
out  too  late  for  the  prospectus.  It  seems  there  has 
been  a  feud  between  the  linguistics  and  philoso- 
phy departments,  and  this  course  of  study  is 
a  gesture  to  make  peace  between  them.  It's 
Neologisms  101.  A  course  designed  to  teach 
the  student  to  coin  words." 

Milney  was  looking  at  Acton  blankly. 

"You  do  that  anyway,  Milney,"  I  pointed  out. 

"They  expect  the  preceptorials  to  be  chaotic," 
said  Acton  dreamily.  "Everyone  shouting  new 
words  and  who's  to  say  who's  talking  nonsense? 
Of  course  the  lectures  will  contain  a  lot  of 
linguistics  and  philosophy,  but  the  exam's  in- 
credibly simple.  They  say  it  will  have  one  ques- 
tion: Write  out  two  absolutely  new  words." 

Milney  had  gotten  to  his  feet.  "I  do  that  any- 
way, don't  1?"  he  said  excitedly. 

"Indeed  you  do,"  said  Acton. 

"How  do  you  spell  that?"  said  Milney. 

Acton  spelled  out  the  word  "neologisms" 
slowly  and  at  the  same  time  poured  some  brandy 
into  the  bottom  of  an  enormous  snifter.  "I've 
hoped  that  they'd  let  me  teach  it.  My  first  course. 
But  I'm  afraid  they'll  give  it  to  someone  else, 
someone  who  is  less  partisan  in  the  interdepart- 
mental conflict—" 

Milney  couldn't  wait.  Clutching  his  prospec- 
tus and  course  card,  he  ran  wildly  out  the  door. 
I  leaned  close  to  a  window  through  the  sash  of 
which  leaked  trickles  of  cold  December  air.  On 
the  street  below  I  could  see  Milney  hurrying 
along  with  his  distinctive  loping  walk.  "He's 
headed  for  Nassau  Hall,"  I  told  Acton.  "Aren't 
you  afraid  he's  going  to  make  trouble?" 

"I'm  bloody  sure  he's  going  to  make  trouble." 

"I  mean  for  you."  I  was  watching  Milney's 
receding  shape  in  the  twilight. 
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"Don't  you  see  how  far  out  of  line  this  coining 
of  Milney's  has  got?  Don't  you  realize  that  the 
situation  is  critical  and  calls  for  surgery?" 

"Well,  you  started  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Acton  quietly,  "and  I'm  going  to 
finish  it."  He  moved  to  the  phonograph.  "Now 
let's  have  silence  for  Boyd  Neel's  splendid  re- 
cording of  Handel's  first  concerto  grosso." 

I DELIBERATELY  stayed  away  from 
Nassau  Hall  the  next  morning  but  stopped 
by  Acton's  apartment  around  noon  for  a  report 
on  Neologisms  101.  John  Gordon  had  seen  Mil- 
ney about  an  hour  before,  and  this  was  appar- 
ently what  had  happened.  Milney  had  gone  to 
his  adviser  to  get  his  course  card  approved.  The 
adviser  had  called  the  dean's  office  to  make  sure 
Neologisms  101  would  be  given.  The  dean  and 
his  assistants  said  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
course  but  conceded  that  there  might  be  one. 
They  did  a  lot  of  telephoning  to  try  to  find 
someone  who  knew  something  about  it. 

That  Avas  the  last  I  heard  about  the  course 
until  Acton's  telephone  rang  late  that  afternoon. 
Acton  turned  the  phonograph  down  and  an- 
swered the  telephone.  After  a  few  monosyl- 
lables he  hung  up  and  turned  to  me.  "They've 
traced  it  to  us.  We're  wanted  at  the  dean's 
office  right  now." 

We  walked  toward  Nassau  Hall  in  silence. 
It  was  a  gray  misty  day.  I  was  resentful  and 
a  little  frightened,  feeling  that  I  had  been 
unfairly  dragged  into  this  trouble.  I  was  even 
mentally  preparing  a  speech  to  exonerate  myself 
before  the  dean. 

"What  do  you  think  he'll  do?"  I  asked  Acton. 
"I  don't  know.    Keep  us  standing  for  a  while, 
I'm  afraid." 

We  found  this  note  tacked  on  the  dean's  door: 
"There  will  be  no  course  in  neologisms  given 
next  semester." 

Inside  stood  the  dean,  a  tall  neat  man  who 
looked  at  us  coldly  and  curiously  through 
gleaming  rimless  glasses.  Beside  him  stood 
Milney  and  two  other  undergraduates  whom  I 
did  not  know. 

"Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  dean  wearily,  "these 
boys  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  no  course  in 
neologisms  will  be  given  at  this  university.  I 
want  them  to  hear  the  truth  from  your  own 
lips." 

Acton  turned  to  Milney  and  the  two  other 
diehards  and  said  gravely:  "Well,  I'm  afraid 
there  won't  be  one  next  semester  although  God 
knows  I've  done  what  I  could." 

The  dean  looked  at  Acton  for  a  long  time. 
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"You  are  a  graduate  student,  Mr.  Denbigh?" 
he  said. 

Acton  said,  yes,  that  was  correct,  and  the  dean 
shook  his  head  and  sighed.  I  felt  that  the  dean 
should  not  have  said  that  about  Acton's  being 
a  graduate  student,  thereby  implying  he  was 
too  old  lor  this  kind  of  horsing  around.  I 
could  tell  Acton  didn't  like  it  because  for  one 
thing  he  had  nothing  to  say.  "All  right,"  said 
the  dean,  sitting  down.  Acton  and  I  went  out, 
with  the  neologists  trooping  out  behind. 

Acton  was  moody  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
well  into  the  next,  and  his  mood  dampened  my 
spirits.  Gordon  and  I  sat  in  his  apartment, 
filling  out  our  course  cards,  talking  in  low 
voices.  Acton  lay  back,  sipping  a  glass  of  wine, 
his  large  form  glittering  in  his  golden  dressing 
gown.  "A  great  year,"  he  said,  staring  into  his 
wine  glass.  "Don't  play  the  phonograph,  please, 
Darrow.  It  doesn't  suit  meh."  He  didn't  seem 
to  be  enjoying  his  wine  at  all.  Milney  came  in 
and  got  himself  a  can  of  beer  from  the  refrig- 
erator. Except  for  the  little  noises  he  made 
drinking,  the  room  was  quiet.  Acton  regarded 
Milney  speculatively. 

"Milney,  they're  going  to  give  that  course  in 
neologisms  after  all,"  he  said. 

John  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
This  was  riding  a  joke  a  little  hard,  even  for 
Acton. 

"Yes,"  said  Acton,  "and  it  looks  as  though 
after  the  trouble  with  the  dean  yesterday-you 
saw  the  way  he  washed  his  hands  of  it-it's  my 
baby.  Are  you  still  interested?" 

Milney  nodded  vigorously. 

"Well,  just  enter  it  on  your  course  card  and 
meet  me  over  in  McCosh  lounge  for  tryouts  at 
seven-thirty  tonight.  Yes,  just  mark  through  one 
of  those  courses  and  write  in  Neologisms  101." 

When  Milney  went  back  to  the  kitchen  for 
another  can  of  beer,  I  whispered  to  Acton:  "The 
dean  is  really  going  to  be  burned  up.  Better 
stop  Milney  before  he  turns  in  that  course  card." 

"I  want  both  of  you  to  be  there,"  said  Acton, 
forking  two  fingers  to  include  me  and  Cordon. 
"And  don't  act  silly  or  you'll  give  it  away." 

JOHN  and  I  were  there  at  seven-thirty,  and 
«J  so  was  a  graduate  student  loiterer  named 
Ordway  who  smoked  a  short  pipe.  Milney  was 
already  there,  sprawled  in  a  leather  arm  c  hair.  A 
Chinese  boy  came  in  with  an  armload  of  books, 
asked  politely  if  this  were  neologisms  precep- 
torial, and  being  told  that  it  was,  sat  down. 

Acton  came  then,  out  of  breath,  jolly,  and 
apologetic  about  being  late.  He  sat  down,  told 


us  we  could  smoke  if  we  liked,  saw  to  it  that 
we  all  had  ash  trays,  then  plunged  into  a  five- 
minute  history  of  neologisms  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  explained  that  this  course  would  not 
take  up  new  uses  for  old  Avoids,  a  meaning  for 
the  word  neologism  allowed  by  some  dictionaries. 
Only  brand-new  words  would  be  accepted.  "I 
can't  carry  the  ball  on  this  thing,"  he  said  infor- 
mally. "Let's  have  a  go  at  it."  His  accent  became 
more  brittle  and  precise  than  ever.  "Try  this 
one.  'Imitation  of  natural  motions.'  That's  basic 
enough." 

My  mind  was  a  hazy  jumble  about  the  origin 
of  the  dance  from  an  encyclopedia  article,  and 
the  word  "dance"  would  not  budge  from  my 
mind. 

"Vocculation,"  said  Ordway. 
"Too  latinate,"  said  Acton.   "Too  hybrid  a 
sound." 

"Skink,"  said  the  Chinese  boy,  making  a 
swerving  motion  with  his  hands. 

"Skink  is  a  good  English  word,"  said  Acton. 
"It's  a  lizard."  He  looked  at  me  encouragingly. 
"Mr.  Darrow,  we  haven't  heard  from  you  this 
evening." 

"Would  you  repeat  the  question?" 
"I  prefer  not  to  think  of  it  as  a  question. 
Imitation  of  natural  motions.  Call  it,  the  non- 
verbal counterpart  of  onomatopoeia." 

"Danceburger,"  I  said  and  got  a  scowl  from 
Acton  for  flippancy.   He  turned  to  the  others. 
"Mr.  Gordon?  Mr.  Milney?" 
"Plimmon,"  said  Milney. 

"Plimmon  is  correct,"  Ac  ton  ruled  promptly. 

My  efforts  for  the  next  half  hour  were  too 
embarrassing  to  renal!,  and  Gordon  did  no  bet- 
ter. Every  word  the  Chinese  boy  suggested,  once 
he  spelled  it,  turned  out  to  be  an  English  word. 
Ordway  was  too  educated  for  Neologisms  101; 
his  words  all  sounded  like  Greek  or  Latin  to 
Acton.   Milney's  words  were  all  ruled  best.  It 
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was  true  that  he  was  enough  of  an  ignoramus 
to  have  his  mind  completely  tree.  It  annoyed 
me  for  him  to  shout  someone  else  down  with  a 
wort]  of  his  own  and  for  Acton  to  pronounce 
that  word  excellent. 

When  the  preceptorial  broke  up.  Milney 
walked  back  to  my  room  with  me.  For  once 
he  was  in  a  position  to  lord  it  over  me,  and 
I  suppose  he  displayed  remarkable  restraint.  He 
would  reminisce  about  how  he  had  been 
stumped  at  some  point  during  the  preceptorial 
but  had  somehow  come  through  every  time.  He 
wanted  to  come  up  to  my  room  to  discuss  it 
further,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him,  saying  I  had  to 
study. 

His  parting  words  were:  "It  was  really  a 
rucket,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  I  responded  coldly. 


MI  L  X  E  Y  '  S  manner  had  changed  com- 
pletely when  I  ran  into  him  on  the  worn 
brick  steps  of  Nassau  Hall  the  next  afternoon. 
"Too  much  of  a  rucket  for  you  guys,  wasn't  it?" 
he  said  angrily. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Milney?" 
He  held  up  a  very  messy  course  card,  on  which 
Neologisms  101  had  been  marked  through  and 
Geology  104  written  in  its  place.  "Acton  says 
the  dean  won't  let  him  give  the  course,"  said 
Milney,  "because  you  guys  dropped  out."  I  was 
relieved  to  hear  him  say  that.  Evidently  Gordon 
and  Ordwav  had  persuaded  Acton  to  call  Milney 
off. 

Milney  was  at  Acton's  when  I  went  there  a 
few  minutes  later.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
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at  least  a  dozen  visitors,  and  once  as;ain  Acton 
had  the  floor.  He  was  glowing,  gesturing,  walk- 
ing about  triumphantly  as  he  talked.  He  inter- 
rupted himself  to  tell  me  as  I  entered:  'Milney 
is  very  much  disappointed  in  you." 

'We  would've  had  a  good  gut  if  vou  guvs 
hadn't  rucketed  out,"  said  Milney.  He  used  his 
word  self-consciously,  scanning  our  faces,  waiting 
expectantly  for  applause. 

Acton  looked  at  me  with  a  smile.  "Yes.  he's 
spoiled  it,  hasn't  he?  I  think  I  see  some  dis- 
approbation in  your  eye,  Cousin."  He  continued 
to  look  at  me,  but  he  was  clearly  talking  for  the 
others.  "Milney  means  something  to  me.  amf 
perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  exactlv  what.  When 
I  first  met  Milnev,  I  thought.  'Here  is  a  com- 
pletelv  unprepossessing  voting  man,  but  doubt- 
less he'll  turn  out  to  have  redeeming  qualities 
and  be  another  uninteresting  mediocre  shard  of 
humanity.'  But  he  didn't."  Acton  formed  a 
zero  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  "He  showed 
no  redeeming  qualities  at  all.  He  was  loud, 
vulgar,  unscrupulous,  adolescent.  Then  he 
started  coining  these  words,  and  I  admit  it  had 
a  certain  charm.  But  now  he's  spoiled  it.  I 
knew  he  couldn't  stand  the  victory  of  last  night. 
His  asshood  is  consummated  once  more.  Do  you 
see?  It  rather  tidied  the  thing  up." 

It  was  the  pleased  smile  on  Acton's  plump 
pink  face  that  exasperated  me  enough  to  protest. 
"You  remember  what  you  said  that  first  night 
about  laissez  faire?  Don't  you  think  Milney  as 
a  human  being  is  entitled  to  a  little  of  it?" 

I  could  see  surprise  on  every  face  but  Milney's. 
Thev  turned  to  Acton  to  see  what  he  would  do 
to  me.  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  the  ensuing 
silence. 

Acton  thoughtfullv  caressed  the  stem  of  his 
brandy  inhaler.  "No.  not  entitled  to  it.  but  I 
see  what  you  mean— on  principle.  That's  an 
interesting  idea.  Go  on." 

"I  mean—"  I  looked  around  at  their  expec- 
tant faces,  and  my  gaze  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  Milnev.  "Milnev."  I  said.  "Speak  up.  Don't 
let  him  treat  you  this  way—" 

But  Milnev  had  not  been  listening.  He  sat 
on  a  chair  arm  and  gazed  out  at  the  twilight. 
What  were  his  thoughts  at  that  moment?  I 
despaired  of  ever  finding  out.  I  had  never 
wanted  to  be  innocent,  and  seeing  Milney  sitting 
there,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  losing  my  innocence 
for  years.  But  Milney's  innocence  had  not  even 
been  touched  although  what  Acton  had  done 
should  have  turned  him  into  a  bitter  has-been. 

"Milney's  not  such  a  bad  fellow  to  have 
around,"  I  said,  and  I  think  they  understood. 
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A  report  on  the  American  method 
of  breaking  down  war  prisoners  .  .  . 

which  worked  .  .  .  without  the 
use  of  torture,  starvation,  or  threats. 

BECAUSE  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  Tokyo,  I  spent  the  last  two  years  ot  the 
Pacific  war  interrogating  Japanese  prisoners  for 
the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  I  practiced  my  specialty 
in  a  rear-area  stockade  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
with  a  Marine  division  in  the  Marianas,  and 
with  the  Army  on  Okinawa.  The  chief  object 
of  my  efforts  was  to  obtain  information  of  mili- 
tary value;  if  during  the  course  of  interrogating 
a  prisoner  I  managed  to  shake  his  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Japan's  war,  or  discovered  a 
likely  candidate  for  our  infant  psychological 
warfare  effort,  the  interrogation  was  considered 
that  much  more  successful.  I  was,  in  other 
words,  a  brainwasher. 

Brainwashing  was  a  phenomenally  easy  and 
successfnl  business  during  the  Pacific  war.  Of 
the  thousand  or  so  prisoners  with  whom  1  held 
formal  interviews  or  extended  conversations, 
only  a  bare  dozen— if  that  many— were  "reac- 
tionaries" as  the  word  has  been  used  by  our 
prisoners  in  the  Communist  camps.  In  spite  of 
the  Japanese  military  man's  notorious  devotion 
to  bushido  and  Yamatodamashii  ("the  Spirit  of 
the  Japanese  Race"),  the  vast  majority  of  Jap- 
anese prisoners-of-war  were  "silent  progs,"  co- 
operative and  unresisting.  At  the  time  I 
attributed  this  curious  state  of  affairs  wholly 
to  the  hostility  and  contempt  the  Japanese  have 
traditionally  shown  a  soldier  who  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy.  Painfully 
aware  that  they  had  disgraced  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  their  own  people,  the  Japanese  prisoners 


called  themselves  men  without  a  country.  More 
recently,  I  have  begun  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
entire  explanation  for  their  behavior.  In  fact, 
reading  newspaper  accounts  ol  our  troops'  ex- 
periences in  Korean  and  Chinese  prison  stock- 
ades, I  have  felt  a  distinct  shock  ol  recognition. 

The  experience  of  being  taken  prisoner  is  a 
dismally  demoralizing  one.  The  victim  is  sud- 
denly cut  off  from  the  familiar  tightly  ordered 
military  life  and  delivered  defenseless  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  he  passionately  believes  to 
be  a  prodigy  of  inhumanity.  Unfortunately, 
every  army  in  the  field,  including  our  own,  com- 
mits enough  atrocities  to  give  more  or  less  basis 
for  this  belief.  Japanese  prisoners  received  at 
my  stockades  on  Tinian  and  Okinawa  were  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  staked  out  and  run 
over  l>\  bulldozers,  castrated,  or— mercifully- 
shot  summarily.  Consequently,  the  most  useful 
equipment  for  the  interrogator  in  the  field  was 
not  a  set  of  thumbscrews  or  bamboo  slivers  but 
an  inclination  to  treat  human  beings  ol  any 
color  with  the  most  rudimentary  son  of  decency. 

0  N  A  N  afternoon  during  the  mopping-up 
stage  of  the  Tinian  campaign  1  was  sitting  on 
a  C-ration  box  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  attempting 
to  bring  some  order  into  the  chaotic  records  ol 
the  five  thousand  civilians  and  twenty  military 
prisoners  who  had  been  delivered  into  m\  care. 

A  jeep  braked  to  a  sudden  slop,  sending  up  a 
cloud  ol  due  yellow  dust  that  drilled  across  (he 
dealing  onto  my  papers.  Two  marines  jumped 
from  the  jeep,  hauling  along  with  them  a  tall, 
gaunt,  gray-bearded  Japanese  dressed  in  a  pair 
ul  dirty  whin  shorts  and  a  singlet. 

Tanizaki,  as  I  found  out  a  lew  minutes  later, 
was  a  navy  warrant  officer,  a  thirty-year  man  who 
had  been  (ailed  back  from  retirement  and  sent 
to  Tinian  in  charge  of  a  battery  ol  shore-based 
naval  guns.    As  soon  as  the  marines  let  go  his 
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PHILENE  II  UHMER 
SING  KUKLA 

somer  is  icumen  in, 
Sesoun  of  sponsors'  folly: 
O  shalen  lesser  fare  replacen 
Kukhi.  Fran,  and  Ollie? 

O  shalen  Omnibus  bow  out, 

And  Caesar  go,  ignoble,  out? 

Wol  Fader  out  .  .  .  wol  Murrow  out? 

Wol  Glesoun  and  wol  Gobel  out? 

Than  moost  1  lvk  a  resteless  caityf, 
W  ho  wolen  ech  newecomer  otit, 
Pley  solitere— eek  rede  a  boke 
To  eek  the  drerie  somer  out? 

Smal  wonder  a\  ith  the  putryd,  poure 
(Tweye-tellen,  eek)  hodgepodges, 
That  longen  folk  in  somertyme 
To  goon  on  pilgrimages. 


arms  he  stood  quietly  at  attention  before  my 
improvised  desk.  He  was  a  figure  of  consider- 
able dignity  in  spite  of  his  ragged  scraps  of 
clothing  and  a  bleeding  nicer  on  his  leg.  I 
began  to  talk  to  him  in  Japanese,  asking  the 
routine  questions— name,  rank,  serial  number. 
He  answered  promptly  and  directly.  I  told  him 
I  thought  he  must  be  tired  and  invited  him  to 
sit  down  on  another  ration  box.  He  said  he 
would  rather  stand.  I  offered  him  a  cup  of 
water,  which  he  accepted  gratefully,  but  when 
I  tried  to  give  him  a  cigarette,  he  turned  it 
down,  though  with  obvious  reluctance. 

He  was  more  tired  than  he  knew,  for  he  sud- 
denly pitched  forward  and  had  to  support  him- 
self on  the  desk  while  he  asked  the  great 
question  that  was  on  his  mind: 

"When  are  you  going  to  kill  me?" 

I  told  him  that  instead  of  killing  him  we 
would  send  him  back  to  a  stockade  out  of  the 
war  zone  where  he  would  find  several  hundred 
other  Japanese  prisoners. 

Tanizaki  collapsed  on  the  ration  box  he  had 
declined  a  moment  earlier  and  began  to  cry. 
He  cried  silently,  just  the  tears  cutting  a  muddy 
track  down  his  lined,  gray  face.  When  he  recov- 
ered his  composure  he  asked  if  he  might  still 
have  the  cigarette  he  had  refused. 
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By  that  time  I  had  spread  a  grid-map  of  the 
island  on  the  desk  between  us  and  asked  him  to 
point  out  where  he  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
He  found  it  without  much  difficulty,  and  the 
location  was  verified  by  the  marines,  who  had 
stood  by  out  of  curiosity.  We  talked  for  a  little 
about  the  circumstances  of  his  capture.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  in  a  foxhole  and  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  thunderous  clatter  of  one  of  our 
tanks  passing  directly  overhead.  He  laughed 
ruefully  as  he  told  how  the  riflemen  behind  the 
tanks  had  seized  him  before  he  had  time  to  use 
a  hand  grenade  either  on  himself  or  on  them. 
Then  I  tackled  the  main  object  of  the  interro- 
gation, asking  him  point-blank  if  he  would  show 
me  on  the  map  any  areas  where  the  Japanese 
were  still  capable  of  putting  up  organized  re- 
sistance. Without  hesitation  he  took  my  pencil 
and  began  drawing  circles  on  the  map.  Here 
was  a  concealed  artillery  piece;  here  the  remains 
of  a  platoon  of  infantry  were  planning  a  last- 
ditch  stand;  here  was  a  cave  where  a  battalion 
headquarters  was  still  in  being. 

It  was  not  information  of  great  importance, 
but  it  was  enough  to  help  us  flush  out  some  sur- 
viving Japanese,  taking  them  prisoner  if  they 
were  willing,  and,  when  they  were  not,  disposing 
of  them  with  flame-throwers,  satchel  charges, 
and  bulldozers.  Tanizaki  was  technically  a 
traitor,  but  his  crime  was  a  venial  one;  his  trea- 
son was  forced  on  him  by  a  conspiracy  of  violent 
emotions  and  the  deepest-rooted  instincts. 

SHUFFLING  RANKS 

IN  F  ORMATION  obtained  from  prisoners 
in  the  field  was  always  a  highly  perishable 
commodity  of  purely  local  interest.  The  inter- 
rogator's real  work  began  in  the  permanent 
camps  where  the  prisoners  could  be  processed 
at  leisure.  The  circumstances  of  each  prisoner 
were  now  entirely  different  from  what  they  had 
been  in  the  field  or  aboard  a  prison  ship.  The 
prisoner  had  had  time  to  discover  the  best  and 
the  worst  about  his  captors:  he  had  made  a 
psychological  adjustment  to  life  behind  barbed 
wire;  most  important  of  all,  he  was  no  longer 
an  isolated  individual  but  once  again  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organized  unit.  How  he  reacted 
depended  in  a  large  measure  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  that  unit— the  prison  camp. 

The  permanent  camp  to  which  I  was  attached 
was  a  compact  community  of  tents  erected  on  a 
field  of  blinding-white  crushed  coral.  Within  the 
main  enclosure,  the  camp  was  divided  into  half- 
a-dozen  compounds,  each  with  living  quarters  for 
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about  fifty  men.  There  was  an  athletic  field,  a 
carpenter  shop,  a  hospital,  staffed  by  inmate  doc- 
tors and  corpsmen,  and  an  administration  build- 
ing. The  administration  building  contained 
the  office  of  the  marine  guard,  the  duty  officer's 
quarters,  an  isolation  cell  for  disciplinary  cases, 
three  bedrooms  which  came  to  be  used  for  the 
senior-ranking  prisoners,  and  six  interrogation 
cubicles,  each  containing  a  table,  two  chairs,  an 
ash  tray,  and  nothing  more. 

Kindness  was  no  longer  the  open  sesame  it 
had  been.  The  interrogator  could  no  longer 
offer  life  where  death  was  expected— he  now 
could  offer  only  a  cigarette  and  a  receptive  ear. 
But  the  permanent  camp  put  a  new  and  formi- 
dable weapon  in  his  hand,,  a  system  of  life  in 
which  brainwashing  was  accepted  as  normal.  In 
his  excellent  book,  Five  Gentlemen  of  Japan, 
Frank  Gibney  has  told  the  story  of  the  Japanese 
prisoner  who  attempted  suicide  because,  unlike 
his  comrades,  he  was  not  interrogated. 

From  the  moment  the  prisoner  filed  through 
the  main  gate,  he  was  the  object  of  a  deliberate 
effort  to  break  down  his  conception  of  himself 
as  part  of  an  organized  military  system.  We  were 
obliged  by  practical  problems  of  administration, 
as  well  as  by  the  Geneva  convention,  to  separate 
the  officers  from  the  men.  The  enlisted  men, 
however,  were  assigned  to  duties  without  regard 
for  their  rank,  a  state  of  affairs  which  bewildered 
newcomers  accustomed  to  an  army  in  which  a 
second-class  private  saluted  a  first-class  private, 
who  saluted  a  superior  private,  who  saluted  a 
corporal.  The  new  dispensation  was  dramatized 
by  our  executive  officer,  a  man  I  shall  call  Col- 
lins, who  like  myself  and  the  majority  of  the 
interrogation  officers,  had  been  brought  up  in 
fa  pan. 

Collins  was  an  energetic  and  imaginative 
officer  with  an  almost  religious  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Among 
his  duties  was  the  reception  and  indoctrination 
of  new  prisoners.  When  faced  with  an  incipient 
mutiny  by  non-commissioned  officers  demanding 
their  traditional  privileges,  Collins  would  an- 
nounce solemnly  that  he  was  going  to  assign  a 
new  rank  to  each  man.  Starting  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  he  would  point  a  finger  at  each  prisoner 
in  turn  while  rattling  off  the  Japanese  military 
ranks:  Second-Class  Private,  First-Class  Private, 
Superior  Private,  Corporal,  and  on  up  to  Lieu- 
tenant General,  General,  Field  Marshal.  As  often 
as  not,  the  Field  Marshal  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
bandy-legged  private  from  the  rear  rank  who 
would  be  overcome  with  confusion  by  his  sudden 
promotion. 


The  prisoners  in  general  found  the  demonstra- 
tion funny,  and  they  got  the  point  sufficiently 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  a  capable  and— 
from  our  point  of  view— "progressive"  first-class 
private  as  hancho,  or  headman,  in  a  compound 
containing  assorted  non-commissioned  ranks. 

Collins  was  not  only  uniquely  qualified  by 
temperament  and  background  to  manage  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  stockade;  he  was  also,  in 
the  terminology  we  have  learned  recently,  our 
most  successful  brainwasher.  His  chief  monu- 
ment was  the  conversion  of  our  ranking  naval 
prisoner,  a  captain  I  shall  call  Yahara. 

A    SOPHISTICATED  PRISONER 

CAPTAIN  Yahara  was  a  professional 
naval  officer,  a  technical  specialist  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Marianas.  He  was  a 
gray-haired,  frail-looking  man,  distinguished  by 
the  air  of  quiet  urbanity  which  characterized 
many  Japanese  naval  officers  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. He  lived  in  the  administration  building, 
sharing  the  senior  officers'  quarters  with  a  sullen 
commander  and  a  jovial  major.  I  did  not  inter- 
rogate him  myself,  but  I  often  spent  the  dull 
hours  of  the  duty  watch  making  a  fourth  at  the 
prisoners'  bridge  table. 

Early  in  his  formal  interrogation  of  Captain 
Yahara,  Collins  discovered  that  he  was  dealing 
with  an  unusually  intelligent  man,  whose  alert 
and  inquiring  mind  could  weigh  new  ideas  dis- 
passionately against  the  old.  The  captain  had 
been  impressed  not  only  by  the  simple  decency 
with  which  he  had  been  treated,  but  also  by  the 
evidences  of  democracy  he  observed  among  the 
Americans  stationed  at  the  stockade.  He  was  at 
first  amused,  and  then  made  thoughtful  by  the 
easy  relations  between  the  officers  and  the  marine 
NCOs  of  the  guard.  (The  marines,  incidentally, 
were  hugely  wounded  veterans  of  Guadalcanal 
and  the  Marshalls  operations.  In  view  of  the 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Japanese  which  they  brought 
with  them  to  the  stockade,  they  performed  mag- 
nificently.) 

Collins  nourished  Captain  Yahaia's  interest  in 
the  ways  of  democracy  by  supplying  him  with 
books  and  magazines  in  both  Japanese  and  Eng- 
lish—histories, current  news  magazines,  books  on 
war  and  politics.  Captain  Yahara  devoured  the 
reading  matter  eagerly  and  disc  ussed  what  he  had 
lead  later  with  Collins  or  with  whoever  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty,  lie  and  I  became  quite 
good  friends,  a  friendship  which  was  revived 
later  in  MacArthur's  Japan. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1946  Frank  Gibney  and 
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I  received  an  invitation  from  Captain  "S  ahara  to 
dine  at  his  house  in  suburban  Tokyo.  We  found 
him  little  changed,  except  that  instead  of  prison- 
camp  fatigues  he  was  now  wearing  a  neat  donble- 
breasted  suit.  We  drank  Scotch  and  water  and 
ate  sukiynki  in  the  Western-style  parlor  of  his 
upper-middle-class  home  while  he  told  us  of  his 
adventures  since  we  had  last  seen  him  and  of  his 
future  plans.  Captain  Vahara  had  gone  on  from 
our  stockade  to  a  mainland  camp  where  he  had 
met  continued  sympathetic  treatment.  Some- 
where during  his  travels  he  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  moral  superiority  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  when  he  was  repatriated  he 
returned  a  man  with  a  mission,  that  of  spreading 
the  gospel  of  democracy  among  his  countrvmen. 
That  is  exactlv  what  he  has  done,  financing  his 
apostleship  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

When  I  asked  him  if  he  had  met  any  resent- 
ment because  of  his  having  been  a  prisoner  and 
having  adopted  his  captor's  political  philosophy, 
he  smiled  and  pointed  out  that  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August  every  Japanese  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  prisoners-of-war.  Then  he  looked  serious 
and  murmured  thoughtfully,  "But  it  would  have 
been  different  if  Japan  had  won." 

THE    USE    OF  ABUSE 

TH  E  great  majority  of  the  prisoners,  of 
course,  had  neither  the  education  nor  the 
political  sophistication  of  Captain  Yahara.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  farmers,  fishermen,  and 
unskilled  laborers  who  had  reached  their  years 
of  awareness  during  the  heyday  of  Japanese  mili- 
tarism. They  had  seen  the  war  through  the 
worm's  eye  of  the  private  or  seaman,  and  thev 
had  little  really  significant  military  information 
to  give  us.  Yet,  what  they  had  they  gave  freely, 
each  contributing  a  pebble  or  a  nail  to  fill  out 
our  understanding  of  the  total  structure  of  the 
Japanese  war  effort.  Attempts  at  evasion  were 
easily  confounded  because  the  experienced  inter- 
rogator knew  far  more  about  Japanese  disposi- 
tions, organization,  and  methods  than  did  the 
average  Japanese  soldier. 

There  were  a  few  exceptions,  "reactionaries" 
in  the  modern  jargon.  Among  them  was  a  nine- 
teen-year-old Navy  pilot  whom  I  interrogated 
unsuccessfully  for  several  days.  Shimizu  did  what 
the  good  soldier  is  expected  to  do  and  refused 
to  answer  any  questions  beyond  his  name,  rank, 
and  serial  number.  As  we  stepped  into  the  com- 
pound after  the  fourth  unsuccessful  session, 
Shimizu  cocked  a  critical  eye  overhead  at  two 
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Corsairs  from  a  nearby  Naval  air  station  Which 
were  engaged  in  a  mock  dogfight.  He  com- 
mented disparagingly  on  the  ability  of  the  pilots 
and  declared  that  neither  would  have  a  chance 
against  a  first-rate  Japanese  flier.  It  was  the 
longest  speech  Shimizu  had  made  to  me.  The 
next  time  I  called  Shimizu  out  of  his  compound 
I  did  the  obvious  thing  and  began  running  down 
the  quality  of  Japan's  aircraft  and  the  skill  of 
her  pilots.  He  rose  to  the  bait  like  a  trout  to  a 
fly.  There  is,  as  every  experienced  interrogator 
knows,  more  than  one  way  to  wash  a  brain. 

It  was  not— and  is  not— the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  physical  violence  in  order 
to  break  down  enemy  prisoners.  I  was,  however, 
guilty  on  at  least  one  occasion  of  threatening 
torture,  though  not  with  the  intention  of  extract- 
ing information.  The  episode  A\as,  at  first, 
humiliating,  but,  in  the  end,  comic. 

Gunnery  Sergeant  Bardea,  the  senior  XCO, 
brought  to  me  on  one  of  my  duty  nights  a 
prisoner  named  Wada,  who  was  notorious  for 
baiting  the  guards.  Wada  had  acquired  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  American  obscenity  and  when- 
ever a  guard  passed  within  earshot  he  could  be 
heard  murmuring  distinctly  satiofabeech  or  some 
more  powerful  scurrility.  Sergeant  Bardea 
brought  Wada  to  me  as  a  last  resort.  If  I  couldn't 
straighten  him  out,  one  of  the  guards  woidd 
sooner  or  later  defy  the  rules  and  break  a  billy- 
club  over  his  head. 

I.  lor  my  part,  had  acquired  a  fair  command 
of  Japanese  barracks  abuse  (there  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  profanity  in  Japanese).  Wishing  to 
placate  Sergeant  Bardea,  I  launched  into  an 
extended  and  colorful  prophetic  discourse  as  to 
Wada's  probable  end  if  he  persisted  in  his  evil 
ways.  He  took  it  calmly  until  I  wound  up  with 
the  most  ferocious  threat  I  knew— kintama  wo 
kirisuteruzo,  which  can  be  translated,  '*I  will  cut 
off  and  throw  away  your  private  parts."  Wada 
blanched  at  this,  as  did  I  when  I  realized  what  I 
had  said.  Wada  apologized  to  Sergeant  Bardea 
and  humbly  promised  to  mend  his  ways.  Bardea 
was  visiblv  impressed  with  the  results  of  my 
eloquence.  I,  myself,  was  appalled. 

Two  days  later  I  ran  into  Wada  policing  up 
the  area  behind  the  carpenter  shop.  We  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  and  then  Wada  burst 
out  laughing.  He  made  an  obscene  gesture  which 
I  think  was  intended  to  convey  to  me  that  he  was 
still  intact  and  expected  to  remain  so. 

"You  know,  Lieutenant,*'  he  said,  "you  sound 
terribly  fierce  but  you  have  a  gentle  face." 

I  walked  away  quickly. 
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THERE  is  a  difference,  it  appears,  be- 
tween an  amateur  photographer  and  a 
person  who  just  takes  pictures.  "An  amateur," 
said  Mr.  William  Kaplan,  the  advertising  direc- 
tor of  Willoughbys,  "is  almost  a  professional." 
Mr.  Kaplan  ought  to  know,  for  Willoughbys,  at 
110  West  32nd  Street  in  New  York,  he  assured 
me,  is  the  biggest  photographic  store  in  the 
world.  *'An  amateur,"  he  went  on,  "will  have 
a  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  in  the  cellar.  He'll  spend  weeks 
making  a  salon  print,  and  he  loves  gadgets.  The 
amateur  is  a  bug." 

I  saw  Mr.  Kaplan  by  appointment  early  in 
the  spring,  because  I  hoped  to  find  out  what  is 
new  and  important  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher. 1  was  under  the  impression  that  1  was 
one,  but  1  now  know  that  1  am  just  a  snap- 
shooter.  I  have  never  made  a  print:  I  stay  out 
of  the  cellar,  and  1  am  a  strong  disbeliever  in 
photographic  gadgets.  My  equipment  consists 
of  an  excellent  camera  (Rolleiflex  214  x  214, 
f/3.5  Zeiss  lens)  which  I  bought  almost  twenty 
years  ago,  two  filters  (red  and  green),  an  old 
Weston  light  meter,  and  a  tripod  that  I  almost 
never  use.  It  all  (except  the  tripod)  fits  very 
neatly  into  a  gas-mask  bag  that  I  bought  at  an 
Army  and  Navy  Store  for  97  cents.  I  found 
myself  untempted  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
equipment  that  Willoughbys  offers,  but  I  was 
not  insensitive  to  the  seductive  powers  of  so 
many  beautifully  engineered  gadgets. 

"Is  interest  in  photography  growing?"  I  asked 
Mr.  Kaplan.  Mr.  Kaplan  said  it  is,  and  he 
explained  that  color  and  simplicity  of  operation 
were  the  principal  reasons  why.  Not  only  is 
color  photography  more  accurate  than  it  was, 
but  color  prints  which  used  to  cost  five  or  ten 
dollars  are  now  thirty-five  cents  to  a  couple  of 
dollars.  Color  slides  and  projectors  (with  any 
reputable  light  meter  it  is  difficult  not  to  get  a 
correct  exposure)  are  considered  great  fun  by 
their  owners,  whatever  their  friends  may  think. 
Simplicity  of  operation,  I  found,  means  that 


cameras  are  made  so  that  the  photographer 
scarcely  has  to  know  what  he  is  doing. 

"The  trend,"  Mr.  Kaplan  said,  "is  to  make  it 
easy." 

You  no  longer  even  turn  the  film  in  some  of 
the  inexpensive  cameras;  you  just  push  a  plunger 
or  turn  a  crank,  which  not  only  moves  the  film 
but  cocks  the  shutter;  you  can't  make  a  double 
exposure.  There  was  a  time  when  only  the 
very  expensive  Contax  (35  mm)  had  a  built-in 
light  meter;  now  you  can  buy  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive Voigtlander  with  an  f/2  lens  that  has 
the  meter  in  it  for  only  SI 59.50.  (If  you  think 
that's  expensive,  you're  kidding  yourself.  There's 
a  Japanese  camera  built  on  the  Contax  principle 
called  a  Nikon.  It  has  an  f  1.4  lens  and  sells 
for  S345.  A  Hasselblad  reflex  with  an  f/2.8 
fetches  S379.50.) 

I  asked  Mr.  Kaplan  if  3-D  stereoscopic  color 
photography  hadn't  given  the  business  a  lift. 

"For  a  while  it  did,"  he  said,  "but  now  it's 
reached  a  sort  of  plateau.  People  were  all  excited 
by  3-D  movies,  but  they  didn't  turn  out  to  be 
very  3-D  and  people  got  suspicious.  Personally, 
I  take  stereos  and  my  family  likes  them." 

Mr.  Kaplan  took  me  into  a  comfortable,  low- 
ceilinged  office  occupied  by  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Sturz, 
the  president  of  Willoughbys.  Mr.  Sturz  said 
that  he  has  been  with  the  business  for  forty-eight 
years  and  that  he  is  beginning  to  feel  a  certain 
security  in  his  job.  The  business  had  been 
started  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby  in  a  room 
"smaller  than  this  office"  on  the  second  floor  of 
621  Broadway  in  1898  when  Mr.  Willoughby 
somewhat  by  accident  became  the  agent  for  a 
box  camera  called  Vive  in  the  days  before  roll 
film.  It  was  roll  film  that  made  amateur  pho- 
tography a  booming  industry  (glass  plates  were 
delicate  and  tricky)  and  Mr.  Willoughby's  busi- 
ness grew  with  the  widening  popular  demand 
for  universal  snapshooting.  Willoughbys  is  by 
no  means  a  store  just  for  amateurs;  it  supplies 
many  professional  photographers,  and  it  is  the 
agent  for  Voigtlander  (German  cameras,  Bewi 
light  meters,  etc.)  and  for  the  expensive  Swedish 
Hasselblad  cameras.  It  also  handles  tape  re- 
corders and  rents  16  mm  movies.    "We  don't 
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carry  refrigerators  and  washing  machines  and  air 
conditioners  like  some  of  the  stores  that  call 
themselves  photographic  houses,"  Mr.  Kaplan 
said,  with  some  scorn. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sturz  explained, 
Willoughbys  got  into  trouble  by  sticking  to  its 
price  agreements  with  the  suppliers.  Other 
camera  stores  were  cutting  prices.  "They  used 
to  send  their  customers  to  us  for  a  free  demon- 
stration  of  the  equipment,"  he  said,  "and  then 
undersell  us.  The  staff  got  so  they  didn't  want 
to  show  a  customer  a  camera  because  they  knew 
he  wouldn't  buy  it.  We  stuck  to  the  prices  too 
long,  but  we're  all  right  now.  We  pay  just  as 
much  attention  to  our  customers  after  they  have 
bought  a  camera  as  before.  They  bring  their 
results  in  to  us  and  we  give  them  advice  and 
criticism." 

Mr.  Kaplan  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  store, 
which  is  a  city  block  deep,  and  of  the  basement 
storeroom,  stacked  to  the  ceiling.  I  asked  him 
how  many  items  of  photographic  equipment 
they  stocked.  "Take  the  ordinary  hardware 
store,"  he  said,  "and  double  it."  He  showed  me 
the  new  Japanese  cameras  which  are  offering 
stiff  price  competition  to  American  and  German 
makes,  ff  you  are  interested,  you  might  look  into 
these  reflex  cameras,  all  Japanese:  Minolta-Auto- 
cord  S99.50;  Soligor  S52.50;  and  Ricoflex  S29.95. 

"A  big  battle  is  shaping  up  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  camera  manufacturers,"  I  was 
told,  "with  the  United  States  as  the  battleground. 
Both  groups  have  high-powered  public-relations 
people." 

There  were  just  two  gadgets  that  caught  my 
unwilling  eye.  One  wras  a  light  meter  called 
Bewi  Automat  "A."  You  aim  it  at  the  subject, 
push  a  button,  and  the  reading  it  gives  you  locks 
into  position.  There  is  no  needle  that  waves 
back  and  forth  as  you  move  the  meter  into  more 
or  less  light.  It  costs  S29.50.  The  other  was  a 
"lifetime"  flash  that  works  on  AC.  The  flash  is 
1/500  of  a  second,  attaches  easily  to  any  camera, 
and  retails  for  S29.95.  (Willoughbys  w^as  having 
a  "special"  on  this  item  at  $19.95  the  day  I  was 
there.)  It's  not  as  nice  as  the  strobe  light  with 
the  battery  you  sling  over  the  shoulder  and  can 
take  anywhere,  but  those  cost  up  to  about  S130. 

There  was  one  other  class  of  gadget  that  I 
mean  to  keep  my  hands  off,  but  you  might  like 
to  know  about  it.  It  is  a  plastic  thing  to  put 
your  camera  in  if  you  want  to  take  pictures 
under  water.  You  can  buy  it  for  as  little  as 
five  dollars  and  as  high  as  SI 50,  in  case  you've 
run  out  of  dry  subject  matter. 

As  I  was  leaving  Mr.  Kaplan  said,  "If  there's 
anything  I  can  do  for  you,  let  me  know." 
Willoughbys  is  one  of  those  amiable  stores  that 
are  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  find.  I'm 
sine  Mr.  Kaplan  would  be  glad  to  do  anything 
for  you,  too. 


M  A  GAZINE 


EVEN    NEWER  SOUND 

TH  E  last  time  I  tried  to  bring  you  a  report 
on  the  new  jazz,  I  had  to  run  so  fast  to 
catch  up  that  I  stubbed  several  toes  (all  of  them 
my  own)  in  the  process.  Now  I  find  that  the 
frontier  is  still  far  out  ahead  and  I  am  behind 
again,  bruised  boners  and  all.  The  recordings 
appear  apace,  and  there  is  enough  going  on  in 
merely  one  department— where  jazz  is  moving 
right  up  to  and  across  the  boundaries  of  "serious" 
contemporary  composition— to  call  for  attention 
in  its  own  right.  The  traditional  jazz  forms  and 
instrumentation  are  being  challenged  on  all 
sides,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that  each  new 
record  tends  to  be  a  law  unto  itself.  So  I  have 
strung  a  bunch  of  them  together,  pretty  much  as 
they  come  out  of  the  mail  or  off  the  record-store 
shelves,  in  the  hopes  that  this  will  hold  us  until 
the  next  revolution.  Stand  by  for  the  new  new 
jazz. 

Tangents  in  Jazz;  The  Jimmy  Guiffre  Four  (Capitol 
T  634).  This  is  Mr.  Guiffre's  major  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  jazz  can  still  be  jazz  without  the  underlying 
audible  4/4  beat.  "The  sounded  beat  once  made 
playing  easier,  but  now  it's  become  confining."  he  has 
said.  "I  think  the  essence  of  jazz  is  in  the  phrasing 
and  notes,  and  these  needn't  change  when  the  beat 
is  silent.  .  .  .  Classical  music,  once  the  rhythm  is 
stated,  assumed  the  freedom  to  move  unaccompanied, 
and  if  jazz  is  going  to  continue  to  grow,  it  needs 
this  same  freedom."  Mr.  Guiffre's  solution  is  what 
he  calls  "a  non-pulsating  beat  .  .  .  implicit  but  not 
explicit,"  and  he  presents  it  only  as  a  test  of  a  new 
style,  not  an  effort  to  crowd  out  the  others.  The  test 
is  an  extraordinary  success,  though  paradoxically  the 
new  freedom  does  not  prevent  a  slight  sense  of  same- 
ness from  accumulating  over  two  whole  sides  of  a 
twelve-inch  LP— an  easily  forgivable  by-product  of 
his  intentness  on  proving  the  point. 

Jazzical  Moods,  Vols.  1  and  2:  Charles  Mingus, 
John  La  Porta,  Teo  Macero,  et  al.  (Period  SPL  1107 
and  1111).  Mr.  Mingus— one  of  the  brightest  and 
baddest  young  men  of  jazz— is  not  of  a  mind  to  make 
anything  easy  for  himself.  Beneath  this  atrocious 
title,  an  impossibly  ugly  record-sleeve,  and  written 
notes  that  are  deliberately  cryptic,  these  are  serious 
and  stylish  efforts— with  a  higher  content,  both  in 
radical  innovation  and  essential  jazz  quality,  than 
many  of  their  more  accessible  competitors.  Mr. 
Mingus  dislikes  the  word  "experimental";  when  it 
was  applied  to  him  at  the  Newport  Jazz  Festival  last 
year,  he  grabbed  a  microphone  and  said,  "My  music 
is  not  experimental:  I  stopped  experimenting  ten 
years  ago!"  But  the  listener  should  be  prepared  for 
dissonance,  quarter-tones,  and  frequent  departures 
horn  the  tried  and  true.  Those  who  prefer  to  move 
in  slowly,   through  something  they  can  recognize, 


AFTER 

might  begin  with  "Stormy  Weather,"  on  volume  1. 

New  Jazz  in  Hi-Fi;  the  Harris-Leigh  Chamber 
Group  (Epic  LN  3200).  The  "new  jazz"  takes  up  only 
one  side;  the  other  is  given  over  to  various  vocal- 
group  disquisitions  on  April,  Paris,  rain,  spring,  and 
allied  subjects  which  may  safely  be  skipped.  What 
remains  are  "Strict  Forms  (A  Jazz  Sonatina)"  and 
"Jazz  Suite,"  both  of  them  aurally  alive  but  some- 
what rigid  and  unsatisfactory  as  jazz,  especially  in 
slow  passages.  The  rondo  of  "Strict  Forms"  almost 
begins  to  move,  as  does  the  first  movement  of  "Jazz 
Suite,"  but  the  rest  is  mainly  moored  to  earth. 

Shifting  Winds:  Bob  Cooper;  with  Jimmy  Guiffre, 
Claude  Williamson,  et  al.  (Capitol  T  6513).  An  octet 
of  musicians  from  the  West  Coast,  "presented"  by 
Stan  Kenton  and  headed  by  one  of  his  graduate 
saxophone  players.  Twelve  men  in  all  take  part, 
playing  twenty-one  instruments  among  them— in- 
cluding French  and  English  horn,  valve  trombone, 
flute,  oboe,  and  bass  clarinet,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  jazz  wood  winds  and  brasses.  The  effect  of 
unusual  timbres,  on  something  like  "'Round  Mid- 
night," is  at  first  to  convince  you  that  jazz  has 
mightily  changed;  on  second  thought,  to  show  how 
little  of  a  change  is  actually  present  here. 

Ralph  Gari;  the  Ralph  Gari  Quartet  (EmArcy  MG 
36019).  Another  attempt,  by  a  man  who  wants  to  be 
both  a  "jazz  soloist  and  concert  artist,"  to  arouse 
musical  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  can  play  more 
than  one  instrument.  Mr.  Gari  shifts  from  alto  saxo- 
phone to  clarinet  to  flute  to  piccolo  to  oboe— while 
piano,  drums,  and  bass  patiently  follow.  An  energetic 
demonstration,  marred  by  the  over-aggressive  per- 
sonality of  the  main  performer. 

Jazz  Studio  3:  John  Graas,  his  compositions  and 
arrangements;  with  the  assistance  of  Gerry  Mulligan, 
Zoot  Sims,  Conti  Candoli,  et  al.  (Decca  DL  8104).  Mr. 
Graas  plays  French  horn,  besides  composing,  and  has 
surrounded  himself  with  able  assistance  in  situations 
where  everyone  can  shine  innocuously.  But  for  our 
purposes  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  two  sections 
from  his  "Symphony  No.  1  in  F  Minor,"  which  would 
be  far  more  satisfactory  with  a  less  imposing  title. 
Provided  it  made  no  difference  to  the  composer,  there 
is  no  reason  he  shouldn't  call  it  a  "symphony,"  or 
anything  else  he  pleases,  but  my  own  impression  is 
that  the  word  has  been  no  help. 

12-Tone  Compositions  and  Arrangements  by  Lyle 
Murphy;  with  Shelly  Manne,  Buddy  Collette,  Andre 
Previn,  et  al.  (Contemporary  C3506).  Mr.  Murphy, 
incredibly  enough,  was  Benny  Goodman's  arranger 
before  Fletcher  Henderson,  so  that  he  has  come  some 
distance  from  the  Swing  Era.  But  relax— the  12- tone 
system  is  not  Schoenbcrg's;  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
own  choosing.  "For  this  album,"  he  says,  "its  struc- 
ture consists  of  horizontal  patterns  written  in  equal  in- 
tervals and  using  the  12  different  tones  as  a  basis."  Set 
that  aside  and  you  will  find  this  a  relaxed  and  easy- 
going performance,  of  the  West  Coast  persuasion, 
with  a  little  added  textural  richness  from  the  newly 
fashionable  wood  winds:  flute,  bass  clarinet,  and  even 
contrabass  clarinet. 


HOURS  79 

College  Jazz:  Modern;  Johnny  Eaton  and  his 
Princetonians  (Columbia  CL  737).  No  doubt  about 
it,  the  young  are  being  overeducated.  This  group  of 
undergraduates  seems  to  have  grown  up  on  such  a 
mixture  of  jazz  and  longhair  that  they  draw  virtually 
no  distinction  between  the  two.  They  are  quite  reach, 
in  the  middle  of  "My  Funny  Valentine,"  to  quote 
Hindemith;  and  they  describe  one  ol  their  tunes  as 
"a  blues  on  whole  tone  scales,"  in  which  "the  melodies 
work  themselves  out  serially— i.e.  in  terms  of  prime, 
retrograde,  inversion,  and  retrograde  inversion 
There  is  not  a  little  pretentiousness  in  all  this, 
the  exuberance  of  their  music  comes  as  much  In 
showing  off  as  it  does  from  swinging.  On  the  whole, 
you  can't  really  blame  anyone  so  clever  lor  enjoying 
it;  and  their  ease  of  adaptation  is  a  salutan  reminder 
of  how  casual  the  next  generation  can  be  in  taking 
over  its  elders'  achievements.  The  thing  for  Johnm 
Eaton  to  remember  is  that  an  illiterate  who  next: 
went  to  Juilliard  may  have  more  jazz  spirit  than  this 
in  his  little  left  fingernail. 

What's  New?  New  Jazz  from  Teo  Macero,  Bob 
Prince  (Columbia  CL  842).  Columbia,  not  wanting  to 
be  left  behind,  has  also  by-passed  the  embattled  troops 
and  moved  in  on  the  avant-garde  from  the  Hank.  Teo 
Macero  (saxophonist  from  the  Mingus  records,  sec 
above)  seems  to  have  been  given  absolutely  free  rem 
to  go  as  "far  out"  as  he  can  get.  and  the  results— 
not  to  mention  his  erudite  explanatory  notes— are 
somewhat  overpowering.  Part  of  the  defensiveness  ol 
the  lonely  pioneer  apparently  has  to  expend  itself 
in  cocksure  learning  and  unexpected  sound  effects. 
If  one  is  impressed,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  spite  (rather 
than  because)  of  the  elaborate  musicological  and 
electronic  gimmicks.  A  serious  try,  nonetheless.  The 
other  side  of  the  record  is  filled  by  Bob  Prince,  who 
is  equally  powerful  il  in  a  more  conventional  way. 

Duane  Tatro's  Jazz  for  Moderns:  with  Shelly 
Manne,  Jimmy  Guiffre,  Lennie  Niehaus,  et  al.  ((  on- 
temporary  C  3514)  .  Compositions  and  arrangements 
by  a  West  Coast  youngster  (aetat.  29)  which  stick  to 
the  beat  and  the  32-bar  chorus,  saving  their  departures 
for  melody  and  harmony.  The  musicians,  among  the 
best  of  the  Southern  Californians,  play  as  though  they 
knew  what  they  were  doiiiL;:  and  the  results  have 
the  solid  virtues  of  developed  acquaintance  with  a 
new  vocabulary— foreshadowing  the  day,  which  Mr. 
Tatro  visualizes,  "when  the  jazz  soloist  will  be  able 
to  improvize  freely  in  the  atonal  and  polyphonic 
framework." 

Chico  Hamilton  Quintet;  with  Buddy  Collette 
(Pacific  Jazz  PJ-1209).  This  group  of  oddly  assorted 
instrumentalists— including  an  exceptionally  satis- 
fying cello— seems  to  have  assimilated  the  liberating 
influences  and  put  them  to  an  easily  assimilated  use. 
The  heat  is  off;  no  one  is  trying  to  sell  you  anything; 
and  the  unusual  is  served  up  with  as  much  aplomb  as 
the  usual— no  more,  no  less.  The  five  members  are 
nicely  matched  and  they  have  a  nice  sense  ol  en- 
semble. The  effect  is  one  of  lessons  digested  without 
resulting  in  a  loss  ol  appetite,  and  I  suspect  that 
it  will  be  the  most  appealing  to  most  listeners. 

—Mr.  Harper 


the  new 


BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 


The  Sense  of  Identity  and  the  Sense  of  Society 


THIS  is  a  good  season  for  biography.  E.  M. 
Forster's  life  of  his  great-aunt,  Marianne 
Thornton:  A  Domestic  Biography,  1797-1887 

(Harcourt,  Brace,  $6),  was  published  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  and  next  week  comes  Margaret 
Farrand  Thorp's  life  of  the  late  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Neilson  of  Smith  (Oxford,  $7).  They 
are  as  pleasant  a  pair  of  biographies  as  anyone 
could  ask  to  read  this  summer. 

The  subjects  of  the  two  books  are  not  of 
course  much  alike.  Miss  Thornton,  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  English  banker,  was  a  nineteenth- 
century  spinster  little  known  beyond  her  own 
extensive  family  circle;  Neilson  was  a  Scots 
schoolmaster's  son  who  became  a  distinguished 
American  scholar  and  college  president  and,  in 
the  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  present  century, 
a  widely  known  and  revered  public  figure.  But 
they  had  in  common  one  quality  that  strikes  the 
contemporary  reader:  an  unquestioning  assur- 
ance of  who  they  were  and  what  they  were  tip 
to  in  life.  They  were  by  no  means  unconcerned 
for  the  societies  around  them;  by  their  somewhat 
different  lights  they  were  both  social  reformers. 
But  their  biographers  offer  no  evidence  that 
either  of  them  had  the  slightest  feeling  of  being 
out  of  step  with  society  or  of  being  threatened 
by  society  or  of  being  in  a  society  that  lacked  a 
place  and  a  use  for  them.  They  were,  in  a  way 
that  many  a  reader  of  later  birth  can  only  envy, 
at  home  in  the  world. 

THE    ROOTED  LIFE 

MISS  Thornton  was  quite  literally  at  home 
in  the  world.  For  the  first  fifty-five  years  of  her 
very  long  life  she  lived  in  the  same  house— 
Battersea  Rise,  a  large  and  handsome  dwelling 
with  extensive  grounds,  facing  Clapham  Com- 
mon in  London.  Her  family  and  certain  others 
in  the  neighborhood— notably  the  family  of 
William  Wilberforce,  the  great  abolitionist, 
and  the  parents  of  young  Tom  (later  Lord) 
Macaulay— came  to  be  known  as  the  Clapham 


Sect.  It  was  not  a  religious  sect  or  denomi- 
nation; its  members  stayed  within  the  evangelical 
wing  of  the  Church  of  England.  Rather  it  was 
a  group  of  rich  and  pious  Whigs  united  by  a 
certain  view  of  life,  including  a  readiness  to 
spend  time,  money,  and  effort  on  improving  the 
world. 

Miss  Thornton's  own  view  of  life,  as  her  great- 
nephew  points  out,  was  intensely  domestic.  She 
enthusiastically  shared  the  opinions  of  the  Clap- 
ham Sect  that  the  slaves  must  have  freedom  and 
the  heathen  must  have  missionaries,  but  these 
were  goals  to  be  sought  in  distant  climes.  She 
thought  of  England  as  a  nation  of  households 
and  was  only  faintly  aware  of  problems,  such  as 
the  injustices  of  industrialization,  that  did  not 
arise  from  family  life.  She  was  active  in  the 
Sunday  School  movement  and  in  a  variety  of 
educational  schemes,  especially  for  girls  and 
women,  but  even  in  this  she  was  partly  impelled 
by  a  desire  to  insure  a  continuing  supply  of 
properly  trained  domestic  servants.  The  center 
of  her  universe  was  Battersea  Rise  and  the  grow- 
ing troop  of  nephews  and  nieces  who  lived  there 
or  who  came  and  went  through  its  spacious 
rooms. 

The  great  crisis  of  Miss  Thornton's  life  was 
also  domestic.  When  she  was  in  her  fifties  her 
oldest  brother,  the  head  of  the  family  and  like 
their  father  a  successful  banker,  decided  that  he 
had  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister  in  order 
to  save  the  lady's  reputation,  which  had  been 
somewhat  tarnished  by  too  many  and  too  ex- 
tended visits  to  Battersea  Rise,  where  he  and 
his  motherless  children  and  Miss  Thornton  all 
lived.  But  English  law  still  forbade  such  a  mar- 
riage on  grounds  of  incest,  as  it  had  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  Hamlet  and  as  it  continued 
to  do  until  1907.  With  admirable  directness 
Mr.  Thornton  spent  a  fortune  trying  to  have  the 
law  changed;  when  that  failed  he  and  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  went  abroad  for  their  nup- 
tials. Before  they  returned  Miss  Thornton  left 
forever  her  beloved  Battersea  Rise;  she  did  not 
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Cast  your  vote  on  the  Record! 
Read- 

EISENHOWER 

THE  PRESIDENT 

By  MERLO  J.  PUSEY 

Author  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes 


Have  the  Republican  Party  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
fulfilled  their  campaign  pledges  to  the  American  people? 
What  is  the  record? 

An  experienced  Washington  observer  and  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  now  offers  a  full-scale  evaluation  of  Eisen- 
hower's record  as  President  and  of  the  Administration's 
accomplishments  to  date. 

Here  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  president  at  work  that 
will  serve  as  an  indispensable  guide  to  all  Americans  who 
want  a  perspective  on  what  has  been  done  in  Washington 
since  January,  1953.  The  coming  campaign  will  be 
fought  on  the  record— this  is  the  best  single  account  of 
that  record!  $3.75 
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The  untold  story  of  American 
Industry  in  its  greatest  test  .  .  , 

Miracle  of  World  War  II 

How  American  Industry  Made  Victory  Possible 

By  FRANCIS  WALTON 

Here  is  the  first  account  written  of  the  gigantic  role 
played  by  American  industry  in  mobilizing  for  all- 
out  Victory!  ". . .  //  you're  truly  interested  in  learn- 
ing why  the  Kremlin  gangsters  haven't,  so  far, 
got  up  their  nerve  to  try  a  Pearl  Harbor,  here's 
your  answer."— Editorial— New  York  Daily 
News.  "This  hook  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  .  .  .  it  should  he  read  and 
considered  in  light  of  today's  cold 
war  and  military  and  industrial 
needs."— Christian  Science 
Monitor.  $7.50 
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Your  local  bookstore  plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  cultural  progress  of  your  community. 
If  any  one  of  these  books  is  not  immediately 
available,  your  bookseller  will  be  happy  to 
order  it  for  you.  Support  his  efforts  to  make 
your  community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 
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propose  to  share  a  roof  with  a  lady  whose  virtue 
had  been  questioned  and  who  was  now  ques- 
tionably married. 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  wrench  for  her, 
but  in  another  part  of  Clapham  she  set  up  a 
new  establishment  where  for  her  remaining 
thirty-five  years  she  carried  on  her  usual  stren- 
uous program  of  good  works  and  running  other 
people's  lives  lor  them.  She  always  had  some 
of  her  nephews  and  nieces  with  her,  and  she 
took  in  various  other  young  people  in  need  of 
help,  including  Forster's  mother,  whose  too  gen- 
erously childed  mother  surrendered  the  girl  to 
Miss  Thornton  to  be  trained  as  a  governess. 
Miss  Thornton  does  not  seem  to  have  minded 
when  her  nephew  (Forster's  father)  married  the 
girl,  though  in  the  manner  of  maiden  ladies 
jealous  of  family  honor  she  was  usually  ready 
to  throw  her  energy  into  trying  to  prevent  un- 
suitable marital  alliances. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Marianne  Thornton  is  that  a  living  writer  should 
draw  upon  his  own  memories  in  writing  a 
biography  of  a  woman  born  in  1797— a  woman 
who  as  a  child  was  afraid  that  Napoleon  would 
cut  down  her  favorite  tulip  tree  when  he  in- 
vaded England.  But  the  lives  of  author  and 
subject  overlapped  for  eight  years;  little  "Mor- 
gan" was  the  last  of  Miss  Thornton's  many  loves 
among  her  nieces  and  nephews,  and  by  her  will 
she  left  him  £8,000,  which  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Cambridge  University  and  to  embark  on  a 
literary  career. 

Forster  has  always  been  a  rather  spinsterish 
writer,  and  so  spinsterish  a  subject  tends  to 
emphasize  this  limitation  of  his  talent.  There 
are  some  fairly  thin  stretches  in  the  book— at 
one  point  he  devotes  a  page  to  instructions  for 
goffering  a  baby's  bonnet,  which  seems  rather 
a  waste  these  days  when  so  few  people  do  their 
own  goffering.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  his 
great-aunt's  literary  gifts  and  quotes  extensively 
from  her  private  papers,  but  a  critic  unrelated 
to  the  old  lady  and  with  no  share  in  her  estate 
might  offer  a  lower  estimate  of  her  prose.  His 
own  writing  is  as  charming  and  finished  and 
witty  as  ever. 

Miss  Thornton  was  probably  not  a  very  re- 
markable or  an  entirely  appealing  woman,  and 
for  the  most  part  Forster  does  not  pretend  that 
she  was.  He  has  used  her  biography  as  an  occa- 
sion for  drawing  a  picture  of  a  certain  style  of 
life,  deeply  rooted  in  family  and  place,  stoutly 
buttressed  by  religious  certainty  and  ample 
funds,  which  he  thinks  is  now  gone.  It  was  not, 
at  least  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Thornton,  a 
style  of  life  enlivened  by  much  imagination  or 
intellectual  grace,  but  it  was  affectionate,  self- 
assured,  and  solid. 

William  Allan  Neilson's  sense  of  being  at 
home  in  the  world  did  not  arise  from  spend- 


ing all  his  life  in  one  place  or  among  the 
same  people.  He  was  born  and  educated 
through  college  in  Scotland;  he  emigrated  to 
Canada,  where  he  taught  for  four  years  in  a 
boys'  school;  he  moved  on  to  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  and  became  a  professor  of  English, 
chiefly  at  Harvard;  and  then  at  forty-eight  he 
assumed  the  presidency  of  Smith,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  distinguished  college 
presidents  of  his  generation  and  a  man  known, 
respected,  and  quoted  across  the  nation. 

Neilson's  true  home  was  a  cultural  tradition, 
the  tradition  of  liberalism.  He  lived  in  the 
golden  age  of  liberalism,  it  offered  him  golden 
opportunities,  and  he  had  golden  gifts  to  bring 
to  them.  Rarely  can  a  man's  temperament  and 
talent  have  dovetailed  so  exactly  with  the  work 
society  offered  him  and  with  society's  leading 
ideas  in  his  era.  Neilson  had  one  great  personal 
sorrow— his  only  son  died  in  youth— and  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  the  rise  of  fascism  and  its  con- 
sequences led  him  to  doubt  a  little  the  faith  in 
human  goodness  and  progress  that  had  under- 
written his  life's  work.  But  on  the  whole  he 
was  an  extraordinarily  fortunate  and  happy 
man. 

Happy  men,  like  happy  nations,  have  no 
histories,  and  in  a  sense  Neilson's  life  was  too 
successful  to  be  a  good  subject  for  biography. 
The  great  subjects  are  men  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
men  fretted  by  the  world  and  all  its  contradic- 
tions, personalities  powerful  but  tried.  What 
saves  Mrs.  Thorp's  life  of  Neilson  from  becoming 
too  bland  a  record  of  success  is  Neilson's  own 
talk.  He  was  a  great  talker,  and  fortunately  a 
good  deal  of  his  extemporaneous  speaking  was 
recorded.  He  had  wit  and  grace  and  charm  as  a 
speaker,  but  he  had  something  else— one  is 
tempted  to  fall  back  on  the  phrase  "Scots  canni- 
ness"— which  gave  his  talk  vitality  and  a  moral 
reality  that  critics  like  to  deny  the  liberal  tradi- 
tion. 

In  letting  Neilson  do  so  much  of  the  talking, 
Mrs.  Thorp  has  graciously  kept  herself  in  the 
background,  but  she  has  produced  a  book  almost 
as  felicitous  as  the  life  it  recorded. 

ONE    WHO    WAS  HOMELESS 

BEFORE  the  reader  concludes  from  the  two 
works  just  discussed  that  life  used  to  be  a  much 
surer  thing  than  it  is  today,  he  would  do  well  to 
look  at  another  book,  A  Cornish  Waif's  Story 
(Dutton,  $3).  This  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
woman  who  signs  herself  "Emma  Smith";  the 
circumstances  of  her  early  life  were  so  painful 
that  she  cannot  even  now,  when  she  is  in  her 
late  sixties,  bring  herself  to  sign  her  recollections 
with  her  own  name. 

Emma  Smith  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  and 
she  spent  her  first  years  sometimes  in  the  work- 


The  Swivel  Chair 


In  the  book  trade  one  unwieldy  and 
unwelcome  and  indisputable  fact  is  that  fiction 
is  sold  by  a  casual  question.  The  publisher 
furnishes  a  few  modest,  costly  props:  —  he 
wraps  the  novel  in  a  jacket  that  is  enticing  to 
the  eye,  he  draws  hopeful  conclusions  in  print 
from  the  author's  past  successes,  he  assumes  a 
fearsome  forthrightness  with  the  bookseller,  he 
quotes  his  betters  from  the  literary  reviews  in 
the  largest  type  area  within  the  budget,  he  dis- 
penses martinis  and  prepublication  copies  and 
then  he  waits  for  the  magical  sound  of  someone 
saying  to  someone  else  ,"Have  you  read  this?" 

There  are,  in  the  country,  twenty- 
two  hundred  people  who  buy  every  novel  pub- 
lished —  sometimes  a  few  of  them  return  one 
occasionally  to  the  store.  If  these  twenty-two 
hundred  are  silent,  on  any  one  book,  and  that 
can  happen,  a  new  fiction  title  dies  in  that  still- 
ness. If  any  or  all  of  them  begin  to  talk  the 
atom  is  split  and  the  sale  can  just  pass  two 
million.  That  still  leaves  a  large 
fraction  of  the  population  bookless, 
but  any  publisher  is  satisfied,  and 
writer  resigned,  to  quit  at  about  two 
million  in  hard  covers. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  life-giving 
charter  members,  then,  here  are  a  few  points 
about  three  new  novels  that  we  hope  will  fill 
every  conversational  opening. 

Girl  in  May  by  Bruce  Marshall 

($3.00)  is  a  book  about  the  most 
essentially  bitter  sweet  hour  of  every- 
one's past  —  the  idyll  of  first  love, 
the  moment  of  profoundest  misunder- 
standing and  understanding.  Bruce  Marshall  is 
at  his  best  in  reflecting  the  disarming  absurd- 
ities of  the  human  comedy  because  he  writes 
with  such  a  warm  and  sure  conviction  in  the 
goodness  of  the  human  spirit.  The  suavely 
learned  Father  Kentigern,  known  widely  as  the 


Frisky  Franciscan  for  instance  is  a  guaranteed 
starter  for  a  discussion.  The  London  Times 
Literary  Supplement  says,  "The  story  bounds 
along  so  merrily  that  the  reader 
scarcely  notices  the  erudition  that  ac- 
companies it,  but  is  conscious  only 
of  dialogue  that  is  constantly  witty 
and  always  in  character." 

Nuni  by  John  Howard  Griffin 

($3.75)  drops  you,  inescapably,  on  a  small 
lush  hostile  island  near  the  Fiji  group.  The 
protagonist,  recognizably  you  if  you  are  a 
middle-aged  contentedly  married  American, 
comes  to  terms  with  a  savage  life.  It's  hard  to 
relax  a  tightening  grip  on  this  book,  but  the 
strain  is  worth  it  when  you  launch  a  debate 
afterward  over  the  possibility  of  learning  an 
unwritten  language  so  quickly.  Better  back  the 
author  if  you're  trapped  into  a  wager  on  this, 
he  knows  at  first  hand  that  it  was  done  just  this 
way  during  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Griffin  is  the 
author  of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside.  Maxwell 
Geismar  says,  "John  Howard  Griffin  is  without 
doubt  the  most  original  young  American  writer 
today;  there  is  just  nobody  else  like  him.  He 
has  a  great  narrative  gift,  a  fresh 
prose  style,  a  speculative  and  in- 
quiring philosophical  mind;  and  for 
p^L^tSs  my  part,  whatever  he  writes  is  a 
pleasure  to  read." 

Coming  June  first  is  the  new 
Houghton  Mifflin  Literary  Fellowship  Award 
winner,  The  Ninth  Wave  by  Eugene 
Burdick  ($3.95).  Most  of  the  characters  are 
engaged  in  politics  in  California,  but  it  would 
be  misleading  to  call  it  a  political  novel.  It  is 
quite  fair  to  say  that  it  is  an  unusual  book.  The 
talk  started  about  this  on  the  day 
when  our  Book -of -the -Month  (Hub 
judge  said  to  another  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  judge,  "Have  you  read  ^J^l 
this?"  It  is  their  selection  for  June.  * 


Houghton  Mifflin,  Publishers 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 


"I  wonder  often  what  the  Vin- 
ters  buy  one  half  so  precious  as 
the  stuff  they  sell,"  mused  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  a  cynic  replied, 
"They  buy,  at  half  price,  more  of 
the  same  stuff  to  sell  to  you." 

Omar  is  the  fellow  whose  idea 
of  Paradise  included  a  book  of 
verse,  and,  although  history 
doesn't  specify,  chances  are  he  got 
that  book  at  his  local  Library. 

And  this  leads  me,  circuitously, 
to  ask  what  you  have  done  for 
your  Library,  one  half  the  value 
of  what  it  does  for  you  ? 

One  thing  you  can  and  should 
do  is,  Support  your  Local  Friends 
of  the  Library. 

Friends  of  the  Library  are 
groups  organized  to  aid  libraries. 
They  publicize  the  Library's  ac- 
tivities; they  help  get  the  money 
all  Libraries  so  desperately  need ; 
they  sponsor  programs  connected 
with  the  Library's  work ;  they  do, 
in  brief,  everything  possible  to 
enable  the  Library  to  perform  its 
vital  role  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community. 

If  your  Library  has  an  organi- 
zation of  Friends,  I  hope  you  will 
join  it  and  work  with  it.  If  it 
doesn't,  the  American  Library 
Association  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  you  and  your  friends  can 
become  your  Library's  Friends. 

The  Library  is  in  many  ways 
the  perfect  symbol  of  a  free  civil- 
ization. It  is  the  responsibility  of 
everyone  who  cares  about  books 
to  keep  it  that  way.  The  Friends 
of  the  Library  are  doing  this  job; 
and  they  can  use  your  help. 

EDITOR-AT-LARCE 

This  column  is  offered  by  Doubleday  & 
Company  as  a  tribute  to  the  American 
Library  Association  which  this  month  is 
holding  its  annual  meeting  in  Miami. 
For  further  information  about  Friends 
of  the  Library  write  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  50  East  Huron  St., 
Ch  icago,  Illinois.  Remember:  see  vour 
Library  for  the  books  you  want  to  bor- 
row; see  your  Bookseller  for  the  books 
you  want  to  keep. 


house  and  sometimes,  when  they 
could  take  care  of  her,  in  the  home  of 
her  grandparents.  Later  her  harassed 
mother  save  her  to  an  obscene  and 
filthv  old  organ-grinder  and  his  wife, 
and  for  some  vears  she  tramped  the 
roads  of  Cornwall  with  this  dubious 
pair,  singing  ballads  and  hymns  to 
the  organ-grinder's  accompaniment 
and  passing  the  tin  cup.  After  mam 
adventures  she  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  to  an  institution  for 
"fallen  women"  (she  was  not  fallen 
but  she  thought  she  was,  and  a  doc- 
tor too  squeamish  to  examine  the 
filthy  child  certified  her  as  eligible). 
The  institution  was  her  home  for  a 
good  many  years.  Later  she  went  out 
in  service  and  made  a  loveless  but 
respectable  match  with  a  gardener. 
They  tried  their  luck  in  Australia 
and  then  returned  to  a  lifetime  of 
work  in  the  Cornwall  Emma  Smith 
still  loves. 

It  is  a  vivid  and  stirring  story, 
valuable  not  only  for  its  account  of 
sufferings  surmounted  but  also  for 
its  picture  of  vanished  customs  and 
for  its  insight  into  the  world  of  the 
unwanted  child.  Emma  Smith  has 
no  doubt  that  the  world  has  grown 
better  for  people  like  herself.  In 
writing  of  her  childhood  she  has 
found,  she  says,  that  it  had  more  of 
beauty  in  it  than  she  had  supposed, 
and  she  even  sees  in  it  certain  joys 
that  her  own  cherished  daughters 
have  not  known.  But  she  rejoices 
that  society  today  offers  more  help 
and  protection  to  waifs  than  it  did 
in  her  childhood,  and  as  her  mind 
goes  back  to  the  figure  she  loved  the 
best  of  all,  her  grandfather, 
blinded  in  a  mine  explosion  just 
after  his  marriage  so  that  he  never 
saw  any  of  the  more  than  twenty 
children  he  fathered,  she  is  glad  for 
workmen's  compensation  and  pen- 
sions. 

THE    VESTIGIAL  MIND 

SIMONE  de  Beauvoir's  new 
novel,  The  Mandarins  (World.  X|>  . 
is  a  story  of  French  intellectual  life 
in  the  years  immediately  following 
the  liberation  of  Paris  in  1944.  It  is 
a  long  and  populous  book,  with  a 
certain  number  of  asides,  but  its  uni- 
fying  theme  is  the  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  intellectuals'  hope  of 
finding  a  way  of  serving  society  in 
peacetime   as   they   had   served  it 


through  the  Resistance  in  war.  This 
hope  is  symbolized  by  a  newspaper, 
L'Espoir,  which  some  of  the  charac- 
ters establish  to  carry  on  the  ideals 
of  the  Resistance  and  which  they 
find  impossible  to  pilot  through  the 
treacherous  ideological  currents  of 
peace.  Gradually  the  intellectuals 
discover  that  they  are  mandarins— 
heirs  to  an  elaborate  and  beautiful 
culture  that  has  little  to  do  with 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world, 
because  their  culture  belongs  to  a 
nation  too  small  and  too  poor  to  be 
decisive  in  a  world  polarized  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

The  characters  are  an  unpleasant 
lot:  they  are  much  given  to  calling 
each  other  bastards  and  they  do  not 
use  terms  looselv.  Though  thev 
climb  into  bed  with  one  another  as 
frequently  as  any  reader  could  ask, 
they  are  loveless  and  unlovable. 
Anti-Americanism  is  the  one  undis- 
puted item  in  their  creed,  immune 
to  argument  or  experience,  though  it 
must  in  fairness  be  added  that  they 
hate  each  other  as  passionately  as 
they  hate  us,  and  on  rather  better 
grounds. 

To  the  pragmatic  American  reader 
these  people  seem  victims  of  their 
own  game.  They  are  so  busy  with 
labels  and  ideologies  that  they  let 
the  raw  stuff  of  social  need  slip 
through  their  fingers.  If  they  found 
a  group  of  starving  men  thev  would 
write  a  scathing  manifesto  on  the 
subject,  then  debate  brilliantly  and 
bitterly  on  whether  to  issue  it  jointly 
with  the  Communists,  what  the  dan- 
ger might  be  of  its  giving  comfort  to 
the  Right,  and  so  on.  But  the  starv- 
ing men  would  still  be  starving. 

Anyone  interested  in  modern 
French  society,  and  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  place  of  the  intellectual 
in  modern  society  in  general,  will 
find  The  Mandarins  a  valuable  docu- 
ment. It  is  not  a  great  or  powerful 
work  of  fiction  but  (except  for  a 
dreadful  long-drawn-out  bout  of  bed 
between  an  aging  female  psychiatrist 
and  a  Chicago  novelist)  it  holds  the 
attention.  And  Mile,  de  Beauvoir  is 
certainly  nobody's  fool— except,  per- 
haps, her  own. 

X  E  W  American  novels,  as  might  be 
predicted,  differ  widely  in  their  por- 
trayal of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  society.  At  one  extreme  is  Marion 
Hargrove's  The  Girl  He  Left  Behind 


ADMIRAL  RICHARD  E.  BYRD 


DISCUSSES  POLAR  EXPLORATION 
WITH  YOU 

in  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia 

If  you  wanted  to  discuss  the  little-known,  explorer  and  authority  on  the  polar  region, 
ice-covered  continent  around  the  South  Pole,  From  such  authentic,  informed  sources,  all 

you  could  choose  no  companion  as  well  in-  World  Book  facts  and  articles  are  woven.  Its 

formed  as  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd.  World  pages  are  alive  with  vital  information, 

Book  Encyclopedia  offers  you  the  experience  interestingly  presented,  and  inviting  to  read, 

of  exploring  the  mysteries  and  the  possibili-  World  Book  is  the  modern  encyclopedia,  ac- 

ties  of  the  Antarctic  in  the  articles  signed  by  curate,  up-to-date,  vivid.  That's  why  it's  a 

Admiral  Byrd.  In  effect,  World  Book  invites  favorite  reference  in  America's  homes,  schools, 

you  to  a  personal  visit  with  this  noted  and  libraries.  You'll  be  proud  of  it. 

More  people  buy  World  Book  than  any  other  encyclopedia 
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Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54-,  Illinois 
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Rinehart 


Sea  War 


The  Story  of  the  U.  S.  | 
Merchant  Marine  in  World  War  II 

By  FELIX  RIESENBERG,  Jr. 

The  first  book  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  ...  of  the  unsung 
heroes  who  faced  the  submarines  unde- 
fended, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mur- 
mansk run  .  .  .  who  suffered  more  cas- 
ualties proportionately  than  any  other 
service  .  .  .  but  who  never  stopped  de- 
livering the  goods.  A  book  about  an  un- 
sung phase  of  World  War  II  —  by  a 
distinguished  writer-historian. 

Illustrated,  $5.00 


The 
Discovery 
of  the  Great 
West:  La  Salle 

By  FRANCIS  PARKMAN 
Edited  by  William  R.  Taylor 

roNG  out-of-print  —  here  is  a  literary 
J— i  rediscovery.  Written  by  the  cele- 
brated author  of  The  Oregon  Trail,  this 
panoramic  history,  originally  published 
in  1869,  is  a  fabulous  personal  adven- 
ture story.  No  part  of  the  text  proper 
has  been  omitted  or  changed  in  any  way. 

$3.50 


Cassandra 


By  FRANCES  CLIPPINGER  I 

This  IS  A  STORY  of  a  young  girl  who 
falls  in  love  —  with  her  brother.  Set 
in  present-day  New  York,  Cassandra 
portrays  a  fascinating,  jealous,  electric 
woman  —  a  girl  who  could  have  had  any 
man  she  wanted,  but  only  wanted  one. 
Always  in  good  taste,  here  is  an  unfor- 
gettable novel  with  an  unforgettable 
theme.  $3.00 
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River  Of  the 
Carolines: 
The  Santee 

By  HENRY  SAVAGE,  Jr. 
Illustrated  by  Lamar  Ootid 

THE  fifty-first  volume  in  the  Rivers  of 
America  Series.  The  story  of  the 
Carolinas  east  of  the  Appalachians  —  of 
the  rugged  individualists  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  aristocrats  of  the  seaboard, 
the  Negroes  of  the  plantations  and  the 
Poor  Whites  of  the  starved  farm  areas, 
)lus  little-known  information  about  the 
{evolution  and  Civil  War  in  this  area. 

$5.00 

At  all  booksellers 
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(Viking,  $2.95).  which  is  an  unpre- 
tentious piece  of  farce  about  basic 
training  in  the  modern  army  based 
on  the  assumption  that  society 
knows  what  is  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual better  than  he  does,  and  that 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  the 
status  tjuo  is  the  way  of  wisdom. 
Probably  the  American  Army  has 
never  before  received  so  unqualified 
an  endorsement  in  the  form  of  a 
novel. 

Hargrove's  central  character  is  a 
spoiled  California  youth  whose  care- 
ful plans  to  avoid  military  service 
are  upset  by  a  romantic  disappoint- 
ment. To  beat  his  draft  board  to 
the  draw  he  enlists,  but  the  army 
turns  out  to  be  even  less  impressed 
by  his  personality  than  the  girl  he 
left  behind.  Then  a  series  of  events 
convinces  the  young  man  that  the 
army  knows  best;  he  submits  himself 
to  it  and  it  makes  a  man  of  him. 

The  book  contains  several  scenes 
of  good  broad  comedy,  and  the 
manipulation  of  language  is  often 
very  funny.  Hargrove  has  taken 
pains  to  master  the  somewhat  arcane 
speech  of  the  young,  and  he  deploys 
it  to  good  effect,  though  the  reader 
of  mature  years  may  sometimes  be 
puzzled  as  to  its  meaning.  (One  of 
the  young  officers  twice  refers  to 
something  he  calls  the  "cattery,"  but 
it  remains  uncertain  whether  this  is 
a  typographical  error  for  battery,  a 
euphemism  for  brothel,  or  a  dialectal 
pronunciation  of  cadre.) 

A  T  T  H  E  other  extreme  from  Har- 
grove's book  is  Nelson  Algren's  new 
novel,  A  Walk  on  the  Wild  Side 
(Farrar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy,  $4.50), 
which  is  a  blanket  rejection  of  con- 
ventional society  and  a  hymn  of 
praise  for  those  who  cannot  or  will 
not  fit  into  it. 

Algren's  story  is  laid  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Depression;  his  main 
character  is  an  illiterate  youth 
named  Dove,  who  leaves  a  country 
crossroads  in  Texas  for  a  not  particu- 
larly varied  career  in  New  Orleans' 
houses  of  prostitution.  What  he 
learns  from  his  experience  he  sums 
up  in  a  passage  worth  quoting: 

"  'f  feel  like  I  been  everywhere 
God  got  land,'  Dove  thought,  'yet  all 
I  found  was  people  with  hard  ways 
to  go.  All  I  found  was  troubles  'n 
degradation.  All  I  found  was  that 
i  hose  with  the  hardest  ways  of  all 


to  go  were  quicker  to  help  others 
than  those  with  the  easiest  ways.  All 
I  found  was  two  kinds  of  people. 
Them  that  would  rather  live  on  the 
loser's  side  of  the  street  with  the 
other  losers  than  to  win  off  by  their- 
selves;  and  them  who  want  to  be 
one  of  the  winners  even  though  the 
only  way  left  for  them  to  win  was 
over  them  who  have  already  been 
whipped. 

"  'All  I  found  was  men  and 
women,  and  all  the  women  were 
fallen.  Sports  of  the  world,  poor  bum- 
mies,  poor  tarts,  all  they  were  good 
for  was  to  draw  flies  I  was  told.  You 
could  always  treat  one  too  good,  it 
was  said,  but  you  could  never  treat 
one  too  bad.  Yet  I  wouldn't  trade 
off  the  worst  of  the  lot  for  the  best 
of  the  other  kind.  I  think  they  are 
the  real  salt  of  the  earth.'  " 

Anyone  who  admires  that  passage 
will  like  Algren's  novel,  for  it  is  a 
fair  sample  of  both  the  style  and  the 
thought.  To  me  the  handling  of 
language  seems  most  uncertain  and 
the  moral  judgment  as  silly  as  all 
moral  judgments  that  condemn  or 
praise  vast  categories  of  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  in  the  context  of  the 
novel  Dove  has  no  experience  that 
equips  him  to  make  such  judgments, 
nor  is  he  shown  to  have  a  speculative 
cast  of  mind.  The  passage  is  out  of 
character  and  out  of  dialect;  it  does 
not  arise  from  the  action.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  author  talking  in  rather  arty 
language  about  an  idea  that  had 
some  shock  value  thirty  years  ago. 

Algren's  book  fails,  not  because 
it  champions  the  misfits  against 
society  but  because  it  champions 
them  so  clumsily,  with  so  little  dis- 
crimination and  with  so  much  affec- 
tation of  manner. 

IN  The  Ninth  Wave  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  $3.75),  Eugene  Burdick  por- 
trays a  new  kind  of  figure  in  Amer- 
ican society,  or  at  least  a  new  variant 
on  an  old  kind.  His  main  character 
is  a  behind-the-scenes  political 
manipulator  who  combines  a  dan- 
gerously oversimplified  view  of  hu- 
man nature  with  a  dangerously 
sophisticated  mastery  of  opinion  re- 
search, the  mass  media,  and  the  rest 
of  the  modern  paraphernalia  that 
might  be  used  for  demagogic  social 
control.  The  main  event  is  a  Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial  election. 

The  novel  has  several  limitations. 
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For  one  thing,  the  ideas  arc  rather 
thin  to  stait  with  and  thinh  de- 
veloped. "People  are  seared,"  says 
the  manipulator  in  effect;  "I  a\  i 1 1 
find  out  what  they  are  scared  of  and 
then  I  tan  make  them  do  what  1 
want."  And  he  goes  on  saying  it  over 
and  over  until  he  is  eliminated.  For 
another  thing,  the  novel  is  waste- 
fully  constructed— roughly  a  third  of 
it  has  only  a  tenuous  connection 
with  the  subject.  Most  important, 
the  story  in  some  way  misses  the 
illusion  of  reality.  The  danger  of 
manipulation  such  as  Burdick  de- 
scribes is  real  enough,  but  the  par- 
ticular manipulator  Burdick  has 
drawn  has  too  little  reality  about 
him  to  seem  very  dangerous.  (A 
pook-of-the-Month  Club  selection.) 

DECIBELS    AND  DOLLARS 

JACQUES  Barzun's  Music  in 
American  Life  (Doubleday,  §2.75), 
is  a  onceover-lightly  exercise  in 
amateur  sociology,  an  entertaining 
grab  bag  of  facts  and  opinions  vary- 
ing greatly  in  their  interest,  rele- 
vance, and  value.  At  its  best,  as  in  a 
sensible  discussion  of  the  business 
aspects  of  music,  it  is  an  enlighten- 
ing book:  at  its  worst,  as  in  an  in- 
decisive encounter  with  the  old 
question  of  Avhether  one  appreciates 
music  more  if  one  is  also  a  per- 
former, it  is  not. 

Barzun's  central  argument— that 
the  place  of  music  in  American  life 
lias  grown  immensely  in  the  last 
thirty-five  years— is  open  to  no 
criticism  except  that  so  important  a 
subject  deserves  a  fuller  treatment 
than  Barzun  has  given  it.  His  lesser 
arguments  are  more  original,  more 
challenging,  and  in  some  instances 
more  doubtful.  In  a  general  way  he 
sees  the  great  contemporary  interest 
in  music  as  a  rejection  of  society  by 
its  members,  a  sign  that  people  are 
turning  away  from  work,  words,  and 
their  fellow  men,  and  turning 
toward  "a  world  of  sensations  re- 
mote from  those  of  the  workaday 
world."  But  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  people  in  the  pasl 
would  not  have  liked  as  much  music 
as  we  have  if  they  had  been  te<  h- 
nologically  equipped  to  get  it?  And 
there  are  certainly  other  ways  of 
achieving  "sensations  remote  from 
those  of  the  workaday  world"  (chess, 
for  instance)  that  have  not  taken  the 
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BY  A. 


xCRONIN 


A  THING  OF  BEAUTY.  In  his  celebrated 
novel  The  Citadel,  Dr.  Cronin  wrote  of 
a  dedicated  man  of  medicine;  in  The 
Keys  of  the  Kingdom  he  wrote  the  com- 
pelling story  of  a  man  of  God.  Now,  in 
A  Thing  of  Beauty  he  writes  the  story 
of  a  great  painter  whose  vision  led  him 
to  give  up  everything  for  art  —  family, 
friends,  social  position,  ultimately  his 
very  life  —  and  who  bequeathed  to  others 
a  heritage  of  immortal  beauty.  $4.00 


BY  PETER 


DeVRIES 


COMFORT  ME  WITH  APPLES.  With  many 
a  quotable  quip  the  witty  author  of  The 
Tunnel  of  Love  turns  his  flashlight  on 
comically  scandalous  doings  in  a  Con- 
necticut small  town.  Unique  DeVries 
humor  at  its  hilarious  best.  "A  wickedly 
funny  affair  replete  with  astonishing 
events  and  delicious  characterizations." 
—Book-oi- the -Month  Club  News.  $3.50 


BY  WILLIAM 

SAROYAN 

-MAMA  I  LOVE  YOU.  Thoroughly  de- 
lightful and  full  of  surprises,  this  is  prob- 
ably Saroyan's  happiest  novel,  a  warm, 
funny,  yet  touching,  story  of  a  little  girl 
who  became  an  actress  in  spite  of  herself, 
to  the  consternation  and  delight  of  her 
impetuous  actress  mother.  Twink,  who 
loves  her  mama,  but  wishes  she  would 
get  undivorced  so  they  could  all  have  fun 
together,  is  the  fey  kind  of  character  only 
Saroyan  can  create.  $3.75 


New,  Centennial  Edition 

BARTLETTS    FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.* 

Brides  and  graduates  will  welcome  the 
gift  of  this  great  1 3th  and  Centennial 
Edition  of  Bartlett.  completely  revised. 
Like  the  Bible  and  the  dictionary, 
Familiar  Quotations  is  an  essential  book 
in  every  home.  A  big,  handsome,  sturdily 
bound  volume  with  1068  pages  of  quota- 
tions and  an  index  of  more  than  115,000 
cntries-  $10.00 


-An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book 
At  an  beofcsfor*,  .  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  .  boston 
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brilliant  new  novel 

A  SINGLE  PEBBLE 

The  central  character  of  this 
beautiful,  simple  story  is  a  young 
American  engineer  sent  to  China 
in  the  twenties  to  inspect  the  un- 
rulv  Yangtze  River  for  possible 
locations  for  a  great  dam.  Trav- 
eling bv  junk  up  through  the 
Yangtze's  fantastic  gorges,  he  is 
pulled  into  the  ancient  way  of 
life  of  the  river  people  .  .  .  and 
into  a  tremendous  climax  at  the 
awesome,  cliff-hemmed  depth  of 
W  ind-Box  Gorge.  Here  is  an 
unusual  novel  that  carries  the 
reader  beyond  the  excitement 
and  tension  of  its  story  into  the 
timeless  place  of  fine  fiction. 

$3.00 


MINORITY 
REPORT 

Written  before  his  stroke  in 
1948,  but  only  discovered  by  his 
secretary  last  fall  among  his 
papers,  this  is  precisely  what  the 
title  suggests.  Here  in  hundreds 
of  notes— some  only  a  few  lines 
in  length,  some  running  to  sev- 
eral pages— is  a  final  generous 
sampling  of  the  old  Mencken 
battling  for  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  attack- 
ing whatever  seemed  to  him  to 
be  fundamentally  hostile  to  man: 
government,  organized  religion, 
professional  philosophers,  and 
pedagogues  above  all.  $3-95 

At  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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country  by  storm.  Maybe  Barzuh  is 
right,  but  his  idea  needs  more  in- 
vestigation and  analysis.  Or  maybe 
people  just  like  music. 

B  O  T  H  because  of  the  inherent 
interest  of  the  subject  and  because 
of  the  admirable  treatment  he  has 
given  it,  Dwight  Macdonald's  The 
Ford  Foundation:  The  Men  and  the* 
Millions— An  Unauthorized  Biog- 
raphy (Reynal,  $3.50)  should  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  of  the 
summer.  Except  for  some  repetition 
and  looseness  of  organization  (result 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  material 
was  written  for  periodical  publica- 
tion), the  book  is  a  model  of  exposi- 
tion: lucid,  witty,  well-informed,  and 
intelligently  critical. 

Among  other  things  Macdonald's 
discussion  is  a  kind  of  running  de- 
bate between  two  views  of  what  the 
foundation's  proper  business  is.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  idea  that 
foundations  ought  to  provide  "ven- 
ture capital"— i.e.,  they  should  not 
put  money  into  the  continuing  and 
established  activities  of  society,  how- 
ever worthy  or  hard  up,  but  should 
support  only  the  new  and  experi- 
mental. This  is  roughly  the  view 
that  roughly  prevailed  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  when  Hoffman  and 
Hutchins  were  (some  say)  roughly 
running  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
view  that  Macdonald  thinks  prevails 
under  the  present  management:  bet- 
ter be  safe  than  sorry.  This  view  he 
finds  typical  in  the  recent  enormous 
gift  to  colleges,  hospitals,  and  medi- 
cal schools:  an  irreproachable  but 
unimaginative  transfer  of  funds  to 
reputable  institutions  on  a  perfectly 
mathematical  basis. 

No  one  could  say  of  Macdonald 
that  he  is  unaware  of  the  complica- 
tions in  this  debate,  but  perhaps  he 
thinks  the  point  at  issue  is  a  little 
more  teal  than  it  is.  The  Ford 
Foundation  has  too  much  money  to 
tie  itself  to  a  program  of  "venture 
capital";  probably  American  intel- 
lectual life  does  not  at  the  moment 
provide  enough  legitimate  ventures 
to  absorb  that  much  capital,  and  it 
will  do  nobody  any  good  to  breed 
a  race  of  pseudo-innovators  just  to 
keep  the  foundations  milked.  At  the 
^iiue  time  the  foundation  has  too 
much  responsibility  to  society  to 
choose  the  projects  it  supports  sim- 


ply on  the  basis  of  offending  nobody. 
But  the  antithesis  between  innova- 
tion and  inoffensiveness  is  false. 
Some  projects  are  both,  some  neither, 
and  which  they  are  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  they  should  receive 
support. 

But  Macdonald  knows  more  about 
the  foundations  than  I  do,  and  says 
what  he  knows  better.  Read  him. 

THE  quotations  in  my  review  of 
C.  Wright  Mills'  The  Power  Elite 
(April  Harper's)  came  from  proofs 
and  could  not  be  verified  against  the 
final  text.  Professor  Mills  has 
courteously  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  sentence  I  offered 
as  an  example  of  his  style  at  its  most 
unsuave  has  been  divided  by  a  semi- 
colon in  the  printed  version.  Rarely 
has  a  semicolon  been  more  sorely 
needed,  and  1  am  happy  to  record 
that  this  one  arrived  in  time. 
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KATHEIUNE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The  Fall  of  a  Sparrow,  by  Nigel 
Balchin. 

Before  sentencing  a  young,  man 
of  thirty-three  for  a  scries  of  thefts 
from  people  who  loved  and  trusted 
him,  the  English  judge  said:  "You 
w  ere  born  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
soldier.  You  were  given  a  first  class 
education.  You  served  your  country 
gallantly  during  the  war  and  had  the 
honor  to  hold  His  Majesty's  Com- 
mission." Mr.  Balchin  has  taken 
each  phrase  as  the  title  of  a  section 
of  his  book  and  added  one  more: 
"Good  Friends  Who  Have  Helped 
You."  Under  these  heads  he  shows 
how  the  boy,  coming  from  a  com- 
pletely unloving  home,  had  gone  on 
from  problem  to  problem  only  learn- 
ing at  each  step  to  cover  up  more 
completely  what  he  really  felt.  It  is  a: 
heartbreaking  story  but  it  is  told 
brilliantly  and  with  such  intensity 
that  one  goes  every  step  of  the  way 
with  the  narrator  (who  is  the  only 
one  who  has  known  the  man  Jason 
since  childhood)  and  feels  with  him 
alternately  compassion  and  under- 
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standing,  and  fury  and  disgust,  at 
each  progressive  failure.  An  absorb- 
ing novel  of  suspense  reflecting  im- 
portant overtones  for  our  psychosis- 
ridden  era. 

Rinehart,  $3.75 

The  Soldier  Room,  by  Anne  Cham- 
berlain. 

The  room  lined  with  shelves  and 
shelves  of  toy  soldiers  was  the  only 
place  where  middle-aged  Sidney 
Woodbridge,  obsessed  by  jealousy 
and  fear,  was  ever  happy.  More  and 
more  he  retreated  to  it,  and  greater 
and  greater  was  the  burden  of  terror 
and  confusion  he  imposed  on  the 
young  wife  he  had  brought  to  his 
Ohio  home  to  share  his  loneliness.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  reveal  what  it 
was  that  broke  into  the  cold,  dark 
house  to  bring  this  mad  situation  to 
a  climax.  It  is  a  wonderfully  excit- 
ing and  real  story,  as  one  would 
expect  from  the  author  of  The  Tall 
Dark  Man.  And  although  what  she 
is  dealing  with  is  so  obviously  mad- 
ness that  one  can't  help  resenting 
that  there  is  no  indication  that  any- 
one—the author  or  even  the  doctors 
among  the  characters— ever  recog- 
nizes it  as  psychosis,  the  reader  also 
accepts  it,  as  she  intended,  as  a  sym- 
bol, a  symbol  of  any  great  difficulty 
which  life  and  love  have  to  meet  and 
acknowledge  before  becoming  ma- 
ture and  wise. 

Bobbs-Merrill,  $3 

NON-FICTION 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.:  A  Portrait, 

by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick. 

This  is  an  overwhelming  book 
which  can  be  read  and  enjoyed  for 
many  reasons.  It  can  be  read  as  the 
story  of  a  man  dedicated  by  early 
training  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  to  duty.  It  can  be  read  as  the 
history  of  an  American  institution— 
the  Rockefeller  wealth— which  com- 
prises the  histories  of  an  astonishing 
number  of  other  American  institu- 
tions. Young  JDR  Jr.  went  into  his 
father's  office  in  1897,  so  that  in  the 
story  of  his  life  one  learns  of  the 
start  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
the  General  Education  Board,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  (the 
elder  Mr.  Rockefeller's  contributions 
to  these  foundations  was  $446,719,- 
371.22).  Then  came  the  Bureau  of 
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-Janet  Flanner,  The  New  Yorker 


Already 

the  most  talked  about 

novel  of  the  year 
The 


PRIX 
JONCOURT 
NOVEL 

610  pages  •  $6.00 


Haven't  YOU  read  it? 

Andersonville 

By  MacKINLAY  KANTOR 

"The  greatest  of  our 
Civil  War  novels." 
—N.  Y.  Times  Book  Re- 
view. A  work  of  art." 
—  Clifton  Fadiman. 
768  pages.  $5.00 

The  Writer 
Observed 

By  HARVEY  BREIT 

Sixty  lively  talks  with 
modern  writers:  Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Maugham,  Dylan 
Thomas  and  many 
others.  $3.75 


MYTH 
AND 
MEDICINE 

By  DONALD  T. 
ATKINSON 
SC.D.,  M.D.,  U.D. 

"Fascinating  ...  a 
worthy  addition  to 
the  library  of 
popular  medical 
writings."— Tfie  New 
York  Times  Book 
Review.  $5.00 


The  Color* 

iin  V" 

By  RICHARD  WRIGHT 

A  first-hand  report  on 
the  history-making  Ban- 
dung Conference  by  the 
world-famous  author  of 
Native  Son.  Foreword 
by  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

$3.75 

Every 
Other  Bed 

By  MIKE  GORMAN 

The  shocking  docu- 
mented story  of  mental 
illness  in  the  U.  S.  today. 
A  crusading  report  by 
the  National  Mental 
Health  Committee's  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  $4.00 


"Varied,  provocative, 
often  infuriating 
and  rarely  dull  books" 
-TIME 

SALVADOR  DE 

MADARIAGA 

hernan  cortes,  Conqueror  of 
Mexico:  A  masterpiece  of  schol- 
arship... a  glowing  and  forceful 
historical  narrative.  $6.50 

PITIRIM  A. 

SOROKIN 

FADS  AND  FOIBLES  IN  MODERN 

sociology  and  related  sciences: 
A  telling  blast  at  today's  mad  age 
of  tests  and  sham  scientism. 

$10.00 

RUSSELL 

KIRK 

BEYOND  THE  DREAMS  OF  AVA- 
RICE: A  group  of  critical  essays 
on  the  society  of  man  by  the  au- 
thor of  The  Conservative  Mind. 

$4.50 

THE  SUN 
and  THE  SNOW 

A  novel  by  rodrigo  royo 

Love  and  war  between  two 
brothers  and  a  girl  among  the 
Spanish  troops  on  the  Russian 
front  in  the  harsh  winter  of 
1941.  $3.95 

The  TORTURED 
EARTH 

A  novel  by  gert  ledig 

The  story  of  2  days  in  the  battle 
for  Leningrad. . .the  book  that 
has  overwhelmed  Germany. 

$3.75 

MOZART 

A  biography  by  annette  kolb 

A  refreshing  and  sensitive  study. 

$4.00 

All  books  available 
at  bookstores  everywhere 

HENRY   REGNERY  COMPANY 

Chicago  4 
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Social  Hygiene,  the  Industrial  Re- 
search Council,  JDR  Jr.'s  fight  for 
religious  unity,  his  long  efforts  to 
bring  Prohibition  into  being  and  his 
courageous  reversal  of  opinion  and 
stand  for  Repeal  in  a  letter  to 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  the 
political  campaign  of  1932.  There 
was  Rockefeller  Center  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  young  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art;  Williamsburg;  the  Cloisters 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  the 
reconditioning  of  Reims  Cathedral, 
Versailles,  Fontainebleau.  So  much, 
in  brief,  for  the  projects  to  which 
he  dedicated  not  only  his  wealth 
but  virtually  his  entire  attention. 
The  book  can  be  read,  too,  for 
stories  of  courageous  personalities, 
and  pictures  of  ways  of  life  that  are 
gone  forever.  There  was  his  strict 
Baptist  boyhood  in  Cleveland  and 
New  York,  and  the  influence  of  his 
amazing  mother  and  father.  In  an 
essay  of  the  early  1880s  JDR  Jr. 
writes  of  Christmas: 

By  six  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning 
I  was  dressing  and  soon  went  down 
stairs  to  see  my  presents.  I  found 
several  books,  fetter  paper,  sealing 
wax,  purse,  and  a  beautiful  large 
picture  of  a  little  boy  with  golden 
hair.  After  breakfast  I  went  sleigh 
riding  with  my  sister,  in  a  cutter 
drawn  by  my  pony,  Fleet  Foot.  .  .  . 
We  had  a  very  nice  ride,  as  the 
sleighing  was  good,  and  the  weather 
delightful.  In  the  evening  our 
cousins  came  to  take  dinner  with 
us;  after  which  we  had  a  delightful 
entertainment  with  a  Magic  Lantern. 
First,  there  were  views  from  the  great 
cities  of  Europe.  Then  familiar  faces 
were  thrown  upon  the  canvas,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  most  of  the  com- 
pany, many  of  whom  recognized 
their  own  faces. 

His  life  as  a  student  at  Brown  is  a 
lively  account  of  college  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  (Mr.  Rockefeller 
hemmed  his  own  dish  towels).  On 
his  twenty-first  birthday  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller Sr.  sent  him  a  check  for  $21, 
every  penny  of  which,  like  all  money 
he  ever  had,  was  strictly  accounted 
for.  In  his  junior  year,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  meeting  with  Abby  Al- 
drich,  the  future  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
he  learned  to  love  to  dance  (and 
when  he  was  over  sixty  dance  in- 
structors still  came  to  the  house  in 
West  54th  Street).  In  his  father's 
office  after  college  his  passion  for  de- 
tail and  for  building  really  began  to 
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"One  of  the  best  books 
on  America  by  visitors 
in  recent  years..."* 

Cousins  and  Strangers  is  a 
startling  look  at  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  gathered  from  pri- 
vate reports  by  British  graduate 
students  who  have  lived,  traveled 
and  studied  in  this  country  long 
enough  to  know  what  they  see, 
and  what  they  really  think. 

These  Commonwealth  Fund  Fel- 
lows have  side-stepped  the  pit- 
falls of  easy  generalization  to 
give  us  "brilliant  reactions  to  the 
American  people  and  analyses  of 
what  makes  them  tick." 

—Christian  Science  Monitor 

"The  young  writers  .  .  .  are  per- 
ceptive, unprejudiced,  and  ex- 
traordinarily well-informed,  and 
the  standard  of  their  writing  is 
high."— *Harper's 

Cousins  and 
Strangers 

Edited  by  S.  G0RLEY  PUTT 

$3.50  at  all  bookstores 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


Irwin1 
Shaw's 

bestselling  story 
of  a  wife's  a 
infidelity 


$3.95  at  all  bookstores.  RANDOM  HOUSE,  N.  Y. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

be  exercised.  (He  always  carries  a 
slick'  rule  in  his  pocket.)  He  lost 
over  a  million  dollars  in  his  first  ven- 
tures in  the  stock  market;  his  teach- 
ing of  Sn inlay  school  became  a  cause 
celebre;  his  mother  persuaded  him 
to  propose  to  the  girl  he  loved;  his 
family  and  his  causes  took  over  his 
life.  .  .  .  This  is  a  remarkable  story 
of  a  remarkable  man.  IT  it  is  largely 
uncritical  either  of  him  or  of  his 
lather  (though  the  issues  in  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Oil  strike  and  the 
Standard  Oil-  Teapot  Dome  troubles 
arc  frankly  stated)  the  author  per- 
suades the  reader  too.  And  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  wealth  seem  any- 
thing but  enviable.  In  spite  ol  a 
shy,  kindly  personality,  perception, 
nndei standing  of  people  and  situa- 
tions, and  warm  affections,  especially 
toward  his  family,  here  is  a  man 
whom  Eliot  of  Harvard  once  de- 
scribed as  "always  anxious  and 
troubled."  And  it  is  a  refreshingly 
awesome  experience  to  read  as 
monumental  a  story  of  the  last  eighty 
years  as  this  one  in  which  there  is  no 
hint  that  either  author  or  subject 
had  ever  heard  the  names  of  Freud 
or  Marx. 

Harper,  $6.50 

Two  posthumous  books  by  well- 
known  writers,  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  and  H.R.H.,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  appear  this  month  with- 
in three  days  of  each  other. 

H.R.H.,  The  Story  of  Philip,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  by  James  Hilton. 

When  one  reads  the  early  history 
of  this  handsome  young  man  one 
wonders  that  he  grew  up  sane  and 
healthy  at  all.  Exiled  with  his 
parents,  Prince  Andrew  and  Princess 
Alice  of  Greece,  and  his  sisters,  at 
the  age  of  one  year,  he  spent  his 
earliest  childhood  in  an  American 
school  in  France.  Later,  his  parents 
separated,  his  sisters  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle, 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  England  and 
Germany,  principally  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  extraordinary  man 
named  Kurt  Hahn.  His  sisters  all 
married  Germans  who  fought  against 
England  in  the  war.  Philip  had  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  broken  home, 
of  being  a  prince,  first  in  a  school 
among  untitled  boys,  and  then  in 
the  Navy,  "which  does  not  take  to 


'Bizarre  and  indeed  incredible  ...  a  marvelously 
entertaining  affair."—  The  Atlantic 
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THE  ABODE  OF  LOVE 

OR.  LIFE  IN  AN  ENGLISH  HAREM 

The  wickedly  funny  saga  of  a  mid-Victorian  clergy- 
man who  kept  a  harem. 

"Delightful  .  .  .  extremely  well  written."  —  Harper's 
"Amatory  extravaganza  ...  a  one-sitting  book  with 
chuckles  all  the  wray." —  Saturday  Review  Sy)idicatc 
"A  confection  cleverly  compounded,  circumscribing  a 
golden  grin  with  a  minimum  of  sugar  and  a  maximum 
of  spice,  like  a  six-tiered  wedding  cake  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini."  —  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Revieiv  $3.50 
By  the  author  of  The  Ramayana  and 
The  Prevale.xce  ok  Witches. 


A  Love  Story,  a  Shooting  Story,  an  Enthralling  Mystery 


WITH  BOTH  EYES  OPEN 


A  bereaved  American  goes  grouse  shoot- 
ing in  Scotland  to  forget  his  dead  wife  — 
and  becomes  game  himself  in  the  sights 
of  a  beautiful  woman  who  has  lost  two 
husbands  by  suspicious  and  untimely 
deaths.  As  the  story  ranges  from  London 
to  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  the  reader 
is  kept  in  taut  suspense:  Is  the  American 
entering  on  a  romance  that  is  perilous  for 
him,  or  does  he  actually  have  both  eyes 
open?  $2.75  ; 

>v     By  the  author  of 
SPQR,  Hotel  Talleyrand  and  Excelsior? 


"Fresh,  original  and  abundantly  alive."* 

Richard  Hagopian 

s     WINE  FOR  THE  LIVING 

In  this  novel  of  a  little  Armenian  family  living 
outside  of  Boston,  you  will  do  a  lot  of  living  and 
meet  a  lot  of  unforgettable  people.  There's  Paul, 
the  sensitive  young  boy  of  the  family  .  .  .  his 
father,  big  and  kind  and  deeply  troubled  .  .  .  his 
mother,  who  hates  the  new  world  to  which  her 
husband  has  brought  her.  It's  a  "moving  and 
exhilarating  book  .  .  .  for  readers  w'ho  like  to 
explore  the  almost  uncharted  territory  that  lies 
beyond  the  ken  of  book  clubs  and  best-seller 
lists."  —  *N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review 

$3.95 

By  the  author  of  Faraw  ay  the  SPRING 


At  all  bookstores    CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


The  men . . .  the  ships . . . 
the  thrilling  naval 
action  of  the 
Civil  War 

MB 

LINCOLN'S 
ADMIRALS 


by 

Clarence  Edward 
Macartney 

*   *  * 

The  exciting  story  of  the 
Union  Navy  and  its 
leaders  —  hitherto  neg- 
lected by  historians  —  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  71 
all  naval  annals.  In  this  fasci-  $ 
nating  and  authoritative  book, 
admirals  and  commanders,  Navy 
Secretary  Welles  and  his  aide,  Fox  —  a 
whole  gallery  of  brave  men  —  come  to 
life  again  and  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War. 

"It  was  a  happy  idea  to  assemble  the  sto- 
ries of  the  naval  leaders  of  the  war  in  one 
place  .  .  .  Dr.  Macartney  has  executed  his 
project  with  skill  and  readability." 

—  Walter  Millis 

At  your  bookstore,  $5.00 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 


WANDERER 

r.f*v.vSv.' 


A  tale  of  the 
amazing  era  when 
the  world's  great 
religions  were  born 

. . .  and  a  traveler 
who  talked  with 

the  mighty  prophets: 
EZEKIEL,  ZOROASTER 
MAHAVIRA,  CONFUCIUS 
BUDDHA,  LAO  TZU,  ISAIAH 

Incredibly  enough,  all  of  these 
men  lived  in  the  same  era. 
:      WANDERER  UPON 
EARTH  is  "a  scholarly 
and  fascinating 
re-creation  of  the 
ancient  world  in 
all  its  color  and 
pageantry."— FRANK 
G.  SLAUGHTER.  At 
your  bookseller  •  $3.75 


as 


Hp 


UPON 
_  EARTH 

by  JACK  FINEGAN 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y.  16 
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teacher's  pets."  His  war  record  was 
admirable.  He  emerged  from  all  this 
a  healthy,  handsome,  extroverted 
man  and  perhaps,  as  the  novelist, 
Mr.  Hilton,  points  out,  this  training 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  able  to  accept 
and  even  seem  to  enjoy  the  new  dis- 
ciplines and  responsibilities  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  imposes.  An 
interesting  little  book,  done  quite 
differently  from  anything  else  I  have 
ever  read  by  the  author  of  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Chips. 

Little,  Brown,  $2.50 

Tree  Tops,  by  Jim  Corbett.  Illus- 
trated by  Raymond  Sheppard. 

The  author  of  the  best-selling 
Alan-Eaters  of  Knmaon,  and  many 
other  charming  and  exciting  books 
about  animals,  was  one  of  the  small 
party  of  seven  in  the  jungle  tree 
house  in  Kenya  with  Princess  Eliza- 
beth and  her  husband  on  the  fateful 
night  when  her  father  died  and  she 
became  Queen.  It  is  a  delightful 
little  book;  delightful  for  its  expert 
and  amused  descriptions  of  the  ani- 
mals at  the  salt  lick  which  the  royal 
family  had  come  to  observe;  delight- 
ful for  the  author's  affectionate  de- 
scription of  the  royal  couple  (he 
apparently  remembered  or  wrote 
down  nearly  every  word  they  said); 
and  delightful  for  his  unashamed 
devotion  to  his  young  sovereign.  The 
book  was  finished  in  April  last  year, 
just  a  week  or  two  before  he  died. 

Oxford,  SI. 75 

Maude  Adams:  An  Intimate  Por- 
trait, by  Phyllis  Robbins. 

I  don't  know  how  many  Peter 
Pans  have  come  and  gone  since 
Maude  Adams  first  played  the  part 
in  1905,  but  the  fact  seems  to  remain 
that  to  anyone  who  saw  her  act  it, 
these  others  have  never  existed.  Here 
is  the  story  not  only  of  that  role, 
which  Barrie  wrote  expressly  for'  her, 
but,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  very  per- 
sonal story  of  her  life,  which  did,  as 
everyone  knows,  include  a  great 
many  other  roles.  When  Miss  Adams 
died,  she  left  all  her  papers  and 
photographs  to  Miss  Robbins,  a  life- 
long friend,  who  has  selected  from 
them  revealing  personal  documents 
and  has  herself  written  the  connect- 
ing parts  between.  The  result,  if  not 
an  outstanding  literary  success,  is  an 
informative  and  often  charming  and 
delightful  theatrical  biography  of 
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All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

(We  also  supply  all  current  looks  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  looks  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.  H,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUT  books  and  magazines. 


Best  Book 

Contest  1956 

§1600  Cash  Awards  plus  40%  royalty. 

All  Types  of  manuscripts  invited.  For  Contest 
rules  and  details  of  famous  publishing  plan, 
write  for  Brochure  HH. 

Pageant  Press,   no  w.  42nd  St.,  n.  y.  36 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  C0NSIDERZD 

A  publisher  with  standards  invites  your  at- 
tention. No  condescending,  misleading  prom- 
ises, no  high-pressure  sales  devices — such  a$ 
you  may  already  have  experienced.  Just 
honest,  selective  subsidy  publishing,  by  boo!: 
people — which  is  rare  enough! 

Write  or  ma//  your  manuscript  directly: 
THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 
Mr.  Reynolds,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17 


(1)  Why  did  our  lord  give  so  much  importance 
to  LOVE  in  Mot.  22;  36-40?  (a)  Do  you 
think  your  church  gives  more  importance  to  one 
teaching  than  to  another?  (b)  If  yes,  please  iden. 
tify  the  teaching. 

•  We  will  send  one  dollar  for  what  we  think 
is  the  best  short  answer.  Each  month  we  will  select 
a  different  winner.  Include  name,  address,  denom- 
ination. All  answers  will  be  treated  confidentially 
and  none  returned. 


HIS  KINGDOM  COME,  Inc.,  Box  92,  Glen  Ridge,  N.J. 


UNUSUAL 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent, 
criticized,  revised. 
Book  manuscripts. 


Dept.  B, 


established    37    years.  Manuscripts 
typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 
Agnes  M.  Reeve, 

Franklin,  0. 


SENSISM: 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Charles  Smith 
Reversing  Plato  and  Descartes,  the  author  formulates 
a  philosophy  appropriate  to  the  Atomic  age.  Two  volumes 
(approximately  1.700  pages).  $10. 

TRUTH  SEEKER  CO.,  38  Park  Row.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS  INVITED 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  send  for  our  free 
illustrated  booklet.  To  the  Author  in  Search  of  a  Pub- 
lisher. It  tells  how  we  can  publisb.  promote  and  distrib- 
ute your  book.  All  subjects.  Write  for  booklet  HP.  It's  tret. 
Vantage  Press,  120  W.  31  St,  New  York. 
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one  of  the  great  actresses  of  this  cen- 
tury. Sixteen  pages  of  photographs 
of  Miss  Adams  both  on  and  off  the 
stage.  Putnam,  $5 


FORECAST 

Spectaculars  Among  Books 

It  takes  a  brave  man  or  woman  to 
forecast  best-sellerdom  for  a  first 
novel,  but  it  takes  no  oracle  to  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  to  certain  of  J 
the  summer  and  fall  titles  now  on 
their  way  to  publication.  Take,  for 
instance,  The  Mind  Goes  Forth,  J 
(subtitle:  The  Drama  of  Under- 
standing One  Another)  by  Harry  and 
Bonaro  Overstreet  which  Norton 
will  publish  in  July.  Does  anyone 
remember  what  happened  to  their 
The  Mature  Mind?  Or,  for  a  change 
of  pace,  consider  the  new  book  by 
Francoise  Sagan,  A  Certain  Smile, 
which  Dutton  is  launching  on 
August  20.  In  Paris  the  first  edition 
of  120,000  copies  sold  out  in  two 
weeks  while  here  in  America  Miss 
Sagan's  first  novel,  Bonjour  Tristesse, 
recently  put  out  by  Dell  in  paper 
covers,  has  already  been  distributed  ! 
to  the  tune  of  1,500,000  copies.  Wil- 
liam Sloane  Associates  have  on  their  j 
fall  list  The  Tribe  That  Lost  Its  \ 
I  lend  In  N  icholas  Monsarrat,  which 
has  not  only  the  sale  of  his  previous 
novel,  The  Cruel  Sea,  to  boost  it  in 
the  market  place,  but  also  the  fact 
that  its  subject  and  treatment  are 
said  to  be  not  unlike  Robert  Ruark's 
Something  of  Value. 

Later  in  the  fall,  and  back  in  the 
inspirational  field,  Prentice-Hall  wdl 
publish  a  new  book  by  Norman 
Vincent  Peale,  the  first  new  one  sinc  e 
(guess)  Tin 'Power  of  Positive  Think- 
ing. I  positively  think  it  will  be  a 
best  seller.  And  early  in  1!>.">7  Walter 
Lord's  next  book,  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
comes  from  Henry  Holt.  It  will  be 
based  on  firsthand  accounts  by  sur-  j 
vrvors  of  that  fateful  morning,  in 
the  fashion  ol  his  currently  best-sell- 
ing A  Night  to  Remember. 

Literary  Guild  Novels 

Charmed  Circle,  the  new  novel  by 
Susan  Ertz  (Harper)  has  been  chosen 
l>\  the  Literary  Guild  as  ii-  July 
c  hoic  e.  I  lie  Guild  also  announi  es 
that  Speak  to  l he  Winds  by  Ruth 
Moon  (authoi  ol  Spoonhandle, 
Candlemas  Bay)  has  been  set  aside 
as  a  fall  selection.    From  Morrow. 


The  Politics 
of  Woodrow 
Wilson 


selection's  from  hls 
Speeches  and  Writings 

Edited  by  AUGUST  HECKSCHER 

On  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
foundations  of  government, 
marking  the  Centenary  of  a 
great  former  President  and 
educator  whose  voice  sounds 
with  present  immediacy.  $5.00 


NEW 


TITLES 


GUNNAR 
MYRDAL 

An  International  Economy 

Problems  and  Prospects 

The  author' of  the  classic  "An 
American  Dilemma"  provides 
a  monumental  and  compelling 
study  of  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing world-wide  economic  inte- 
gration as  a  foundation  to 
world  peace.  $6.50 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
N.  Y.  16 


Corporation  Giving 
in  a  Free  Society 

By  RICHARD  EELLS 

Manager,  Public  Relations 
Research,  General  Electric 

What  American  corporations 
are  doing,  can  and  should  do 
to  help  preserve  the  integrity 
and  advance  the  progress  of 
our  private  institutions.  A  case 
for  broad  social  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  big  business. 

$3.50 
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the  new  RECORDINGS 


Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


CODEX  SCHWANN 

There's  much  talk  today  of  the  "vast 
library"  of  recorded  music  now  avail- 
able to  America's  millions— and  presum- 
ably to  those  of  posterity  who  care  to 
listen  to  recorded  documentation  of  our 
present  culture.  But  we  forget  that  pos- 
teritv  isn't  going  to  hear  the  recordings 
unless  somebody  provides  the  60-cycle 
alternating  current  and  a  batch  of  hi-fis 
in  good  running  condition;  and  even 
then  there  may  be  no  library.  For  our 
present  flood  of  records,  good  and  bad 
alike,  depend  on  the  most  transitory  con- 
siderations for  their  availability. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  latest  LP  cata- 
logues, for  instance,  revealed  to  me  with 
a  shock  that  RCA  Victor  has  suddenly 
liquidated  its  entire  collection  of  middle- 
period  Stravinsky,  as  recorded  for  the 
company  under  the  composer's  own  di- 
rection during  the  early  postwar  years. 
Here,  a  handful  of  years  ago,  was  a  ma- 
jor project  in  the  documentation  of  a 
big  musical  figure,  undertaken  by  our 
largest  and,  we  can  assume,  most  per- 
manent recording  company.  The  future 
for  this  series,  as  the  phrase  goes,  seemed 
well  enough  assured. 

The  master  recordings,  of  course,  still 
►  exist.  No  doubt  a  good  many  collec- 
tions, public  and  private,  own  the  pub- 
lished discs  complete  or  in  part.  Nu- 
merous coj)ies  are  moldering  (or  will 
molder)  on  record-store  shelves.  And  at 
any  time  RCA  policy  may  reverse  itself 


and  restore  the  whole  series  to  currency. 
But,  as  of  now,  RCA's  Stravinsky  is  no 
longer  available,  and  that  is  that. 

I  checked  hastily  to  see  what  was  the 
status  of  the  other  great  collection  of 
Stravinsky-by-Stravinsky,  built  up  over 
many  years  in  the  Columbia  catalogue 
prior  to  the  RCA  venture.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  intact  and  available  on  LP, 
though  some  of  the  items  are  technically 
less  than  hi-fi.  Here,  evidently,  is  a 
somewhat  different  policy  viewpoint— 
but  who  is  to  say  which  is  right?  RCA 
has  no  government  cultural  subsidy  and 
no  obligations  toward  posterity  that  it 
does  not  choose  to  assume  of  its  own 
free  and  corporate  will,  for  profit  or  for 
prestige.  We  can  only  blame  the  com- 
pany for  cultural  inconsistency— why 
record  the  series  in  the  first  place  if 
it  is  not  to  be  kept  available? 

I'm  not  sure  what  the  moral  of  this 
tale  is.  Perhaps  it  is  simply  that  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  if  we  want  future  gen- 
erations to  know  anything  about  our 
music  in  terms  of  actual  sound.  We've 
hardly  begun  to  set  up  the  sort  of  schol- 
arly and  intellectual  mechanisms  that 
for  thousands  of  years  have  managed  to 
preserve  a  good  part  of  the  written 
documents  and  artifacts  of  the  past.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  we  have  no  vast  library 
of  recorded  sound,  but  only  a  huge, 
diffuse,  evanescent  commercial  enter- 
prise, here  today  and,  perhaps,  gone  to- 
morrow. We  have  no  fixed  idea,  nor  has 
any  record  company,  of  the  proper  re- 


WORTH    LOOKING    INTO  .  .  . 


Schubert:  Mass  in  A  Flat.  Annie  Fel- 
bermeyer,  Sadako  Sasaki,  N.  Foster,  M. 
Dickie:  Akademie  Kammerchor,  Pro 
Musica  Orch.  of  Vienna,  Grossman.  Vox 
PL  9760. 

I    Can    Hear    it    Now— Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser.    Interviewed    by    Howard  K. 
Smith.  Columbia  ML  5110. 
I  Can  Hear  it  Now— David  Ben-Gurion. 
Columbia  ML  5109. 

(Unabridged  film  interviews,  from 
which  "See  It  Now"  TV  program  was 
excerpted.) 


Mahler:  Songs  from  The  Youth's  Magic 
Horn.  Lorna  Sydney,  Alfred  Poell, 
Vienna  State  Op.  Orch.,  Prohaska.  Van- 


guard VRS  478. 


The  Siena  Pianoforte— Mozart:  Sonata 
in  E  Flat.  K.  282;  in  A,  K.  331;  Vars. 
on  a  Theme  of  Gluck,  K.  455.  Kathryn 
Deguire.  Esoteric  ESP  3004. 

The  Works  of  J.  S.  Bach-Complete 
Organ  Works.  Helmut  Walcha.  Many 
volumes,  available  separately.  Decca 
(Deutsche  Grammophon)  Archive  Scries. 


sponsibility  to  be  demanded  of  com- 
mercial promoters,  for  the  long  future. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we  had 
depended  on  Shakespeare's  publishers 
for  his  "availability"!  And  a  fine 
thing  it  will  be  if,  when  RCA  is  no 
longer,  our  only  record  of  lost  audibil- 
ities is  the  "Codex  Schwann"  of  this 
spring  of  1956,  listing  the  Stravinsky 
deletions. 

For  another  and  most  constructive 
aspect  of  RCA's  documentary  work,  see 
the  Caruso  album,  discussed  below. 

Records  for  Keeps 

Stravinsky:  Violin  Concerto  in  D;  Duo 
Concertant.  Ivry  Gitlis,  vl.,  Charlotte 
Zelka,  pf.,  Orch.  Concerts  Colonne, 
Byrns.  Stravinsky:  Card  Game  (Jeu  de 
Cartes).  Bamberg  Symphony,  Hollresier. 
Vox  PL  9410. 

With  the  current  lapse  of  the  RCA 
Stravinsky  series,  the  continuing  Vox 
documentation  becomes  more  impor- 
tant, though  the  composer  himself  is  not 
the  conductor.  Here  are  three  of  the 
characteristic  mid-period  Stravinsky 
works,  imaginatively  played  and  beau- 
tifully recorded;  and  listening  to  them 
Was  a  very  great  pleasure,  the  more  so 
for  the  blasts  of  late-Romantic  hi-fi  that 
have  been  so  heavily  recorded  elsewhere 
in  recent  months. 

Stravinsky  of  the  middle  period,  it 
should  be  noted,  makes  ideal  recording 
material,  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned. 
That  peculiar  combination  of  con- 
certante  semi-solo  work  for  a  variety  of 
instruments  in  a  close-up,  transparent 
ensemble— with  the  refreshing  absence 
of  the  great  crescendo  and  its  companion 
horror  (for  the  engineer)  the  long- 
winded  pianissimo— makes  for  a  superb 
perspective  and  a  steady,  even  volume 
level  that  shows  off  any  hi-fi  at  its  best. 

The  somewhat  squeaky  and  thumpy 
Violin  Concerto,  still  with  an  aura  of 
the  1920s  about  it,  grows  in  listening 
quality  under  the  mellifluous  high-fidel- 
ity treatment  and  Gitlis'  intelligent  and 
accurately  modest  playing.  The  suc- 
ceeding Duo  for  violin  and  piano  is 
of  the  same  derivation,  already  beyond 
the  'twenties  though  only  by  a  year  or 
so  (1932),  and  is  highly  idiomatic  for 
both  instruments,  in  that  oddly  percus- 
sive style  of  melodic  fragmentation  that 
has  since  had  such  an  influence  on  newer 
music  (e.g.,  Bernstein's  "Facsimile"). 

"Card  Game,"  of  1936,  develops  the 
same  stvle  into  new  warmth  and  humor, 
in  proportion  to  its  more  public  nature 
as  ballet  entertainment.  Again— such 
pleasurable  transparency  and  lightness, 
after  so  much  hi-fi  turgidity!  The  tan- 
talizing bits  of  melody  and  dance,  never 
quite  assembled  but  continuously  shaped 
and  developed,  the  grunting  horns  and 


The  Magnasonic  "210" — $149.50  in  hand-rubbed  mahogany.  Sounds  alive  with  10-watt 
high  fidelity  amplifier,  12"  plus  5"  coaxial  speakers.  Precision  intermix  changer. 

Magnavox  High  Fidelity 
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Syncopating  strings,  the  skirling  c  larinets, 
the  Bach-like  figures  so  far  from  Bach 
in  actuality,  make  a  musical  tour  <lc 
force  of  so-called  NeoClassicism  thai 
should  have  increasing  appeal  in  this 
later  age  of  foot-tapping  jazz  and  classic 
rex  ivals. 

Caruso— An  Anthology  of  His  Art  on 
Records.  RCA  Victor  LM  (1127  (3). 

Here  is  RCA  Victor  at  its  constructive 
best,   and   no  matter  at   all   that  the 
legitimate  end  is  commercial  sales  of  a 
|  triccl-ancl-truc  produc  t.     Following  last 
year's  "50  Years  of  Great  Operatic  Sing- 
ing" (LCT  ()701).  this  handsome  illus- 
ttrated  album   includes  46  refurbished 
I  Caruso  recordings  done  up  with  all  the 
ingenuity    ol    RC  \'s    well-versed  tech- 
nicians.   Caruso  never  sounded  so  good. 

There  are  several  of  the  famous  early 
Milan  recordings  of  1902,  which 
launched  the  whole  operatic:  movement 
on  records,  and  several  more  from 
late  1920,  Caruso's  last  year  of  sing- 
ing: the  others  fall  variously  in  between 
and  include,  of  course,  the  voices  of 
other  big  names  who  sing  with  Caruso 
himself.  Some  of  the  best  as  to  sound, 
[Curiously,  date  from  before  the  first 
world  war.  Library  or  no  library,  a 
imoderni/cd  album  of  this  sort  is  a  con- 
tribution of  first  importance.  One 
copy  is  worth  more  for  posterity  than 
the  contents  of  a  hundred  family  attics— 
where  Caruso  material  was  largely  to 
be  found  a  few  years  ago. 

Mozart:  Litaniae  Lauretanae  in  D,  K. 
195.  Jennifer  Vyvyan,  Nancy  Evans,  Win, 
Herbert.  Geo.  fames:  St.  Anthony 
Singers,  Boyd  Neel  Orch.,  Lewis. 
i;Oiseau-t.\re  OL  50085, 

Pelightful     church     Mozart    out  of 
[nowhere;  few   Mozart   fans  will  have 
•heard  of  this  work,   nor  of  the  com- 
panion  Litany,   De  Venerabili  Altaris 
[Sacramento,  K.  243,  also  recorded  by 
this  group,  on  OL  50086.    The  music 
;|is  in  Mozart's  most  tunefully  operatic 
early  church  manner— how  unlike  today's 
sailed   music !    Performance   is   in  the 
[sympathetic    British    manner,  polished 
fond  smooth,  beautifully  phrased  and  con- 
trolled.   The  recording  is  London-ffrr- 
Istyle  and  extremely  good. 

Mozart:  Complete  Symphonies,  Vol.  XI: 
#38  ("Prague");  #.'59.  Philh.  Symphony 
|of  London,  Leinsdorf.  Westminster  WX 
18116. 

If  you  are  startled  to  note  "Vol.  XI"  on 
this  release,  you'll  find  only  one  other 
disc  so  far  listed  in  the  catalogues,  pre- 
sumably Vol.  X;  the  series  is  evidently 
to  be  issued  non-numeric  ally,  which  is 
□reasonable  enough  and  perhaps  better 


costs  you  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  phonograph  —  you 
hear  all  that's  on  every  record 

Here,  at  popular  prices,  are  the  greatest  values 
in  sound  reproducing  instruments  ever  offered! 
With  a  magnificent  Magnavox — from  the  world 
leader  in  high  fidelity — you  hear  every  thrilling 
note  on  today's  extended-range  recordings.  The 
lowest  note  of  a  bass  clarinet,  the  highest  note 
of  a  soprano  saxophone — arc  reproduced  exactly 
as  played  in  the  recording  studio.  You  owe  ii  to 
yourself  to  hear  your  favorite  record  on  a  magnifi- 
cent Magnavox.  Your  nearest  dealer's  name  is 
listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book. 

Magnavox  high  fidelity  instruments 
from  $99.50  to  §895 

Mthe  magnificent 
cacj  ncavox 

high  fidelity  television    ■  rad'O-phonographi 


The  Concerto  — 61 19.50  in  mahog- 
any, complete  with  stand.  Throe  high 
fidelity  speakers.  6-\vatt  amplifier. 


The  Melody  Master  — 889.50  in  col- 
oilul  Magnatex  carrying  case.  Two 
speakers;  powerful  pusli-pullamplificr. 
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How  to  achieve  a  youthful  body  and 
vibrant  health-without  tiring  exercises 

ih  juM  ten  minuted  a  daij! 

LOOK  BETTER,  FEEL  BETTER 

Bv  Bess  M.  Meiisendieck,  M.D. 

Foreword  by  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  M.D.. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation 

Gloria  Swanson,  Fretlric  March,  Jascha  Heifetz,  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  many  other  notables  have  benefited  from  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  The  World  Famous  Mensendieck  Sys- 
tem of  Functional  Movements.  Now,  you  too,  can  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  this  amazing,  natural  health  method — available 
for  the  first  time  in  simple,  popular  form.  In  your  own  home 
without  equipment,  you  can  banish  fatigue,  sparkle  with  new 
vitality,  and  add  new  grace  and  beauty  to  your  body.  AND 
you  can  accomplish  all  this  and  much,  much  more  in  only  10 
minutes  a  day. 


Easy-to-follow  drawings  and 
instructions  show  you  how  .  .  . 

Step-by-step  functional  move- 
ments— scientifically  designed  to 
revitalize  specific  muscles  and 
joints — help  you  to  end  backaches 
.  .  .  flatten  the  abdomen  .  .  .  take 
inches  off  hips  and  waist  .  .  .  correct 
aching  feet  .  .  .  banish  double  chin 
.  .  .  tune  up  chest  muscles  ...  re- 
lieve fatigue  and  nervous  tension. 

Test  yourself  .  .  . 

A  revealing  self-test  permits  yon 
to  discover  your  particular  weak- 
nesses — and  67  drawings  show  you 
how  to  overcome  them. 


Different  from  ordinary 
exercises  .  .  . 

The  Mensendieck  system  is 
wholly  different  from  ordinary  ex- 
ercises. The  exertion  and  perspira- 
tion required  in  "'exercising*'  arc 
totally  absent.  Even  those  afflicted 
with  heart  ailments  can  safely  bene- 
fit from  the  mild  graduated  move- 
•  •ent»  included  in  LOOK  BETTER. 
FEEL  BETTER.  Here  is  your  guide 
'<>  a  happy  life,  a  constant  sense  of 
well-being,  arid  freedom  from  the 
laxness  imposed  by  modern-flay  liv- 
ing. 

-  Ten  Days'  FREE  Examination  —  j 

HARPER  &  BROTHEKv, 
->l  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  LOOK  BEX- 
TER.  FEEL  BETTER  for  ten  days-  free  ex- 
amination. Within  that  time  I  will  remit 
(3.50  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges,  or 
return  the  book  postpaid. 


Which  of  these  chapters 
can  help  you? 

•  Comfort  for  the  Feet 

•  Reduce  the  Buttock  Areo 

•  Flatten  the  Abdomen 

•  Strengthen  the  Back 

•  Square  the  Shoulders 

•  Increase  Your  Breathing  Capacity 

•  Slenderize  the  Waistline 

•  End  Backache 

•  Reduce  the  Thighs  and  Abdomen 

•  Sculpture  the  Chest 

•  Abolish  Double  Chin 

•  Slenderize  the  Hips 

•  Sculpture  the  Upper  Back 

•  Strengthen  the  Ankles  and  Feet 

•  Mold  the  Arms 

•  Limber  the  Knee  Joints 

•  Shape  the  Legs 

•  Strengthen  the  Feet 

•  Combined  Movement  Schemes 

Enthusiastic  Praise  for 

the  Mensendieck  System 

"I  can  heartily  endorse  the  exercises  as 
having  worked  great  good  for  many  of 
my  patients."  From  the  foreword  by 
Paul  B.  Magnuson.  M.D. 


I 


Name 


"The  claims  set  forth  for  this  hook  are 
so  unorthodox  it  is  well  that  Dr.  Men- 
sendieck's  ideas  come  highly  recom- 
mended by  scientific  authority.  The  re- 
!  wards  for  the  reader  seem  large  for  the 
minimal  effort  required  by  Dr.  Mensen- 
i  check's  theories  of  bodilv  movement." 
—TEMPO  MAGAZINE 


Address 


City   Zone...  State  5102L. 

SAVE!  If  you  enclose  payment,  we  will  pay 
mailing    charges.     Same   return  privilege. 


"Anyone  interested  in  reducing,  posture 
improvement  or  simply  increased  grace 
and  agility  can  profit  from  a  study  of 
this  volume." — ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
DEMOCRAT-CHRONICLE 
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than  a  series  of  pot-pourri  mixtures  of 
early  and  late  examples. 

Excellent  is  the  word.  Leinsdorf  has 
already  shown  how  fine  his  Mozart  can 
be  on  a  number  of  Columbia  Entre 
records— I'd  say  the  best  Mozart  in  the 
Columbia  catalogue.  These  are  com- 
pellingly  phrased,  mobile,  sweet,  unec- 
centric.  and  the  recording,  though  a 
bit  on  the  close  side  as  is  Westminster's, 
habit,  sets  them  off  with  a  modern  sound. 
Tempi  are  rather  fast  (perhaps  thanks 
to  Leinsdorf's  long  tenure  in  the  United 
States)  but  there  is  no  hardness,  no 
superficiality.  Listeners  will  want  to 
compare  these  recordings  very  soberlv 
with  the  more  celebrated  releases  by- 
Beecham  and  Walter,  among  manv 
others.  The  orchestra,  if  I  am  right,  is 
Beecham's  own.  under  a  pseudonym. 

The  Beggar's  Opera  (Gav-Peputch-Aus- 
tin).  Soloists.  Argo  Chamber  Ensemble. 
Richard  Austin.  Westminster  (Argo) 
OPW  1201  (2). 

Here  is  the  famous  Frederic  Austin 
version  of  the  bawdy  old  opera,  fixed 
up  with  a  bit  more  of  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sound  (harpsichord  added),  and 
recorded  hi-fi.  but  otherwise  very  much 
in  the  st\h-  of  the  1920  original,  as 
once  recorded  on  78  rpm  and  issued 
by  RCA  Vic  tor.  The  singers  are  au- 
thenticalh  British  in  voice  and  accent 
and  the  show  is  as  charmingly  dewv-eved 
and  Victorian  as  ever. 

Not  that  the  original  sounded  like 
this—  it  probabh  didn't.  Frederic  Aus- 
tin is  merelv  the  best  and  most  successlul 
of  manv  who  have  taken  the  bare  bones 
—tunes  and  sketchy  figured-bass  accom- 
paniment—of the  Gav-Peputch  piece  of 
172.'!  and  adapted  it  to  more  recent 
practicalities.  He  didn't  hesitate  to 
embroider  in  the  manner  of  his  choice, 
adding  Sullivanesque  ( ounterpoint.  sen- 
timental (but  lovely)  orchestral  introduc- 
tions and  endings,  even  writing  a  piece 
or  two  as  it  struck  his  fancy,  like  an 
emancipated  Elgar.  The  plot  is  unrc- 
constructably  bawdy  but.  I  suspect,  a 
good  deal  was  done  also  to  soften  its 
more  outspoken  details. 

In  our  folk-oriented  day  there  are! 
bound  to  be  listeners  who  will  feel, 
righth.  that  Austin's  sophisticated  har- 
monizations of  folkish  melodies  are  j 
out  of  style,  especially  those  in  the 
Dorian  mode  (D  to  D  on  the  piano"), 
a  sound  that  is  as  familiar  to  the  popular 
ear  now  as  it  was  strange  even  to  1920 
ears.  Manx  of  the  tunes  that  should 
be  fusty  and  brazen  are  instead  done 
on  the  sweet  side,  despite  the  words. 
But.  after  all.  Austin  was  no  Kurt  Weill 
("Threepenny  Opera")  and  we'll  do 
best  to  take  this  as  pure  British  late- 
Victorian  revival,  as  sweet  as  an  all-day 
sucker. 


It's  actually  easy  to  save  money — when  you  buy 
Series  E  Savings  Bonds  through  the  automatic 
Payroll  Savings  Plan  where  you  work!  You  just 
sign  an  application  at  your  pay  office;  after  that 
your  saving  is  done  for  you.  The  Bonds  you  re- 
ceive will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
year,  compounded  semiannually,  when  held  to 
maturity.  And  after  maturity  they  go  on  earning 
10  years  more.  Join  the  Plan  today.  Or  invest  in 
Bonds  regularly  where  you  bank. 


The  man  who  named 
Tombstone,  Arizona 


The  SURPRISED  government  scout  from 
Camp  Huachuca  reined  his  horse  to  a  stop 
at  the  sight  of  Ed  Schieffelin.  And  when 
Schieffelin  admitted  he  was  actually  living 
and  prospecting  in  Apache  country,  the 
scout  warned  him,  "All  you'll  ever  find'll  be 
your  tombstone." 

But  Schieffelin  didn't  scare  easy.  When 
he  struck  a  silver  lode  in  the  desolate,  dan- 
gerous hills  of  Arizona  Territory,  he  called 
his  first  mine  "Tombstone."  And,  unknow- 
ingly, he  gave  a  name  to  a  borning,  brawling 
community  soon  to  be  notorious  as  one  of 
frontier  America  s  tough  towns. 

The  Tombstone  mine  itself  never  amount- 
ed to  anything.  But  Schieffelin  just  kept  on 
prospecting  —  and  within  a  few  years,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  millionaire.  The  hills  he 
had  risked  his  life  in  were  practically  made 
of  silver. 

Today's  Ed  Schieffelins  are  hunting  ura- 
nium ore  with  Geiger  counters,  but  their 
spirit  is  the  same.  And  it  is  only  part  of  the 
spirit  of  165  million  Americans  who  stand 
behind  U.  S.  Series  E  Savings  Bonds— who, 
by  being  the  people  they  are,  make  these 
Bonds  one  of  the  finest  investments  in  the 
entire  world. 

And,  for  an  American,  the  very  finest  in- 
vestment. Why  not  help  your  country  — and, 
very  importantly,  yourself,  by  buying  Bonds 
regularly?  And  hold  on  to  them! 


Safe  as  America —U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


. . .  it's  always 

a  pleasure 
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